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THE PROBLEMS OF THE UNITY OR PLURALITY AND 
THE PROBABLE PLACE OF ORIGIN OF THE 
AMERICAN ABORIGINES! 


IntTkODUCTORY REMARKS 
By J. Wattar Fewkes, Present of tux AMERICAN 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL Assoctation 


UR session this afternoon will be devoted toa consideration of 
() the unity or plurality of the aboriginal American race and the 
probable place of its origin. It will practically take the form 

of a discussion, the various aspects of the subject being presented by 
those who have given it special-attention., In opening this discis- 
sion I shall simply make a few suggestions and emphasize a few 
salient points, some of which others, better able than myself to 
present an authoritative treatment, may deem worthy of elaboration. 
Far from being a-novel one in the sé@ssions of thie Association, 
some aspect of the question of thé origin of the American race has 
come to be almost perennial, and it acquires greater interest as 
increase in our knowledge of the subject offers new points of 
approach. At what epoch man came to our continent from a 
former home; how he made his way hither; and his history since 
he came, are questions that possess greater and greater attraction as 
the science of man becomes broader and deeper. While the majority 
“(Disehaatan ats Joint pession. of the American Anthropological Association and 
section Hoof the American Association for the Advancement ad Science held at tle 
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of anthropdlogisis hold that man's original home was in Eurasia, 
there are these who advance reasons which in their judgment are 
equally adequate to prove that he was autochthonous in America, 
whence le spread te the Old World. Some students have held that 
America was peopled from the Old World because conditions of life: 
were more complex on that continent than in the New, arid because 
the ‘sumans most closely allied anatomically to man are indigenous 
to the Eastern Hemisphere. As none of the higher apes occur in 
America, itis reasoned that man, who is regarded as related to these 
animals, could net have teen evolved in America. If WE accept the 
theory that mun originated in the Old World, it iscevident that his 
colonization of America is a question of mode of migration, which 
resolves itself into a geographical or a geological one. An adequate 
solution of our problem must draw contributions from several sei- 
ences—geology, geography, comparative anatomy, and culture his- 
tory, The distribution of animal or food plants, the direction of 
ocean currents. and winds, the changes in continental masécs—all 
must be considered. 

Necessarily the subject of our proposed discussion centers about 
that of the antiquity of man in America, When did man come te 
this continent?) Wasit in a late geological epoch, making him con- 
femporancous with animals now extinct like the giant sloths, 
mimmoths, and mastodons; or was it later? It can readily be 
seen that the question becomes a paleontological one, and a) far 
as the determination of the age of the strata-in which the unthro- 
polowist finds human remains is concerned, a purely geclogical 
problem. Unless we are prepared to accept an autochthonous 
origin of man or his evolution from higher animals in America, the 
means of primitive migration available, and the conditions of culture 
implied by a sea voyage, must not be overlooked. Ip is evident 
that the situation of islands, the configuration of land, and changes 
in its contour, are directly connected with all theories of the peapling 
of America. Both the course and velocity of octan currents, and 
the distribution and quantity of food supplies and fresh warer, must 
be considered in this problem, which draws from’ -so Kinny sourecs 
for its solution, 
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[t is important, in this discussion, to consider the pirysical and 
cultural condition of the first men that landed in America. Were 
they low in the scale, searcely raised above their nearest animal 
relatives, or did they bring with them well-developed arts? Foran 
answer to these questions, so far as ancestry is concerned, we must 
consult the physical anthropologist and the archeologist, Whence 
arose all this great complexity of tongues, rivaling in number those 
of Babel? Are the present linguistic stocks due to consolidation af 
a still greater number, or were they derived from one ancestral form? 
Are there any essential lexical or grammatical relationships between 
the languages of the Old World and the New, and if so, what do their 
resemblancesmean? The philologist may shed light on these ques- 
tions. The observer finds evidences of many arts, symbols, cere- 
monies, and mythologies, comparable or identical with those of the 
Old World, which existed in prehistoric America. For the interpre- 
tation of these similarities we naturally turn to the ethnologist, 
They have heen interpreted by some students as derivative, by 
others as due to independent origin, It is self-evident that they 
have a significant bearing on the subject we are to discuss, 

At one time the Indians of our continent were regarded as 
rude savages, but the discovery of magnificent temples in Mexico 
and Central America, and the evidences of high culture, with 
advanced sociological conditions, in the lofty plateaus of South 
America, show that in dealing with the American race we are eon- 
sidering a people that in some places reached a high stage of devel- 
opment, The geographical limitations of the higher culture of 
aboriginal man in America also have a bearing on our discussion. 
A determination of the unity or plurality of type in the Ameri- 
can race would appear to be fundamental, and one upon which 
rests the whole fabric of physical and cultural variation in different 
parts of the American continent. Many physical anthropologists 
have held that throwghout the length of our continent, through 
all degrees of climate, from the frigid to the torrid zone, the Ameri: 
can race is practically of one type. It js supposed that the 
fincestors of this race must have lived for ages in one environ- 
ment which stamped upon it a common feature that could not he 
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eradicated by such great climaticdifferences, Where that ancestral 
home waz, has not vet been made known, and if it could be-deter- 
mined an important step would be taken in the solution of our 
problem. 

In their ultimate analysis ethnology and archeology are depart- 
ments of history in its broadest significance; they belong to culture 
history, not recorded in writings, although traced by other equally 
decixive evidence. The discovery of America by Columbus was 
one of the most important and far-reaching events in human 
histery, but it was not the origmal discovery of the American 
ésitinent. Centuries before the great Genoese, man had devel- 
oped a characteristic culture upon its soil. Most of the evidence 
for the antecedent discovery of America is archeological, and we 
designate the epoch prehistoric, but all this belongs to the 
evolution of culture and may therefore be called culture history. 
The discussion of the archeological evidence of the discovery af 
America bv man prior to Columbus is facilitated by determining 
to which of the races of the Old World he is most closely allied. 

The laws governing the dispersion of animals. and plants 
may well be considered in the discussion of the peopling: of the 
American continent. So far a4 man is regarded as an animal he 
is subservient, especially in his primitive condition, to the same 
laws of geographical dispersion. that are so potent in the distribu- 
tion of faunas and floras. But in all considerations of more culti- 
vated man, his place of origin and dispersion over the earth's sur- 
face, the payehic clement should not he overlooked, for while he 
shares with animals certain mental characters, his migration on the 
earth is due primanly to the greater development of his mind. In 
some physical features he may be called weak and helpless in a 
struggle for supremacy, but no animal equals him in relative cranial 
capacity, and he outranks all in mental power, His mind, not his 
bedy, has coriquered the world, and the use of that mind makes: it 
possilile for him to adapt himeclf te all climates and environments, 
The development of ideas, or culture history and tts modifications 
by surroundings, is clogely allied to our subject. 
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Historical Notes 
By ALES Hapritea 

The program calls first for a presentation of the historical side of 
the subject, or, strictly speaking, for a brief history of the opinions 
that have been held on the question of the nature and origin of 
the American natives since their discovery, This history, it may 
be said at the outset, is largely one of speculation, fettered on one 
side by ignorance and on the orher by ancient traditions, 

When Columbus discovered the New World he and his com- 
panions imagined, as is well known, that they had reached India, 
and the people met were naturally taken for natives of India. 
Later, az the true nature of the new land became better known, 
speculations concerning the newly discovered race took other di- 
rections, and some of the notions developed proved disastrous to 
the Indians.. History tells ws that many of the early Spaniards, 
up to Las Casas’ time, reached the conclusion that, as no mention 
was made concerning the American people in Hebrew traditions, 
they could not strictly be regarded as men, equivalent to those. 
named in biblical acounts, and this view, which eventually had to 
be counteracted by « special papal bull, led directly or indirectly 
to wholesale enslavement and destruction of the Americans. 

One of the effects of this papal edict was that thenceforth the 
origin of the Indians was sought in other parts of the world, and 
the seeming necessity of harmonizing this origin with biblical 
knowledge fed eventually to several curious opinions, One of these, 
held by Gomara, Lerius, and Lescarbort, was to the effect that the 
American aborigines were the descendants of the Canaanites who 
were expelled from their original abede by Joshua; another, held 
especially by Melntesh,' was that they were descended fram Asiat- 
ics who themselves originated from Magog, the second son of 
Japhet; but the most widespread theory, and one with the remnants 
of which we meet to this day, wae that the American Indians repre- 
sented the so-called Lost Tribes of Israel 

During the course of the 19th century, with Levéque, Hum- 


t MeIntosh, J). Origin of the Noril American Indians, New York. thgj. 
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boldr.! McCullogh,! Morton? and especially Quatrefages,4 we begin 
to encounter more rational hypotheses concerning the Indians, al- 
though by no means a single opinion, Lord Kaimes, Morton, and 
Nott and Gliddon® professed the belief that the American natives 
originated tn the New World and hence were truly autochthonous: 
Grativs believed that Yucatan had been peopled by early Christian 
Ethiopians: according to Mitchell the ancestors of the Indians 
eame to this country partly from the Pacthc ocean and partly 
from northeastern Asia; the erudite Dr Me(Cullogh believed that 
the Indians orginated from parts of different peoples who reached 
America over lost land from the west "when the surface of the earth 
allowed a free transit for quadrupeds”; Quatrefages viewed the 
Americans as a conglomerate people, resulting from the fossil] race 
of Lagoa Santa, the race of Parand, and probably others, in addition 
te which he believed there had been settlements of Polynesians; 
and according to Pickering the Indians originated partly from the 
Mongolian and partly from the Malay. 

The majority of the authors of the last century, however, includ- 
ing Humboldt, Brerewood, Bell, Swinton, Jefferson, Latham, 
Quatrefages, and Peschel,* inclined to the belief thar all the American 
natives, excepting the Eskimo, were of one and the same race and 
that they were the descendants of immigrants from: northeastern 
Asia, particularly from the “ Tartars” or Mongaliars, 

The most recent writers, with one marked exception, agree 
entirely that this country was peopled through immigration and 
local multiplication of people; but the leeality, nature, and time 
of the immigration are still much mooted questions. Some authors 
incline to, the exclusively northeastern Asiatic origin: others, such 
as ten Kate and Rivet, show a tendency to follow Quatrefages in 


‘Humboldt, Pulifical £eny, & 015, Humbeldt aud Bonpland, Veyage, Vine det 
Cordilleras, Paris. 180k, 

'Metnilogh, Rewurcher, Phifonophict! and 4 wiigquarian, Concerning ihe A hori final 
Hitters of America, Halthimore, ri2g. 

' Morten, 5... Distiectine Churadterisdicr of the Aboriginal Race of Americd, ail 
ob, pp. 35-30, Phitwlelphia, t&g4. (Aloo bis Cranid Americana, and Origin wij the 
Haman S priest.) 

‘Chintrel(ages, Hintoire générale des sored humaimer, Paria, 188s, 

* Sot and Gilddon, Typerof Mankind, and fedigenous Réces. (The latter includes 
tialerenté lie Leh aa Merton. | 

*Peachel, O“; The Races of Man, pi, p18, part, 
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attributing at least some parts of the native American population 
to the Polynesians; Brinton?! held that they came in ancient times 
over a land connection from Europe; and Kollmann, basing his 
belief on some small crania, believes that a dwarf race preceded 
the Indian in America. 

A remarkalile hypothesis concerning the origin of the American 
native population, deserving a few words apart, has within the last 
thirty years, and especially since the beginning of this century, been 
built up by Ameghing,’ the South American paleontologist. This 
hypothesis is, in brief, that man, not merely the American race, 
but mankind, originated in South America; that man became dif- 
ferentiated in the southern continent into a number of species, most 
af which are now extinct: that from South America he migrated 
over ancient land connections to Africa, and from there peopled 
all the Old World; that a strain from the remaining portion multi- 
plied and spread over South America; and. that eventually, some- 
where in relatively recent times, a portion of that branch which 
peopled Africa and then Asia, migrated, by the northemi route, into 
North America, In part this theory is also favored by ‘Sergi. 

In addition there have been some suggestions that the Americans 
may have arrived from the ‘lost Atlantis"; and the theory has 
éven been expressed. that man, instead of migrating from: north- 
eastern Asia into America, may have moved in the opposite direc- 
tion, and especially that, after peopling this continent, a part of 
the Americans reached Siberia.! 

The Eskimo have been generally considered as apart from the 

' Brinton, D. G.. The Awerizon Race, New Vork. 1897 

'Kollmonn, J., Gu Pygedew (Works d, Naturtormechi,) Gee Basel, xvi, Badel, 1900), 

?Ameghion, F., El Tefraprothome Argeniinns (furl, Mux Nac. xvi, Buenos 
Alrea, 1907); alae Le Diprothoma Malenels Ubi, xin. po95), 

Qin this commection pee ale Camptell, J. Asiitic Tribes In N. Americn, Prog. 
Canadian Int. noe. 1, Torotito, 583t; Mason, 0. 'T., Migration and the Food Quest: 
A Study in. the Peopling of America, Seciigon, Kirp. for ripg, Wash. 1895. pp. 
323-540; More, E. 5. Was Middle Americea Poopled from Asia Popular Sci. Mo., 
Nov. 1298; Powell, J. Wi. Whenee Come the Anierican Indians? Form, Feb, 1898: 
Major Powell's Taguiry: Where Come the Amcrican Indians! An Anne. by |. 
Wickersham, Tacoma, Wash. 100, pp. i258: Hallock, Chas, The Ancestor: of the 
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the Jesup Expedition of the American Musewn of Naturgl):Hitery, New York, 
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Indian, some holding that they preceded-and others that they fol- 
lowed him. ‘They have been connected generally with the north- 
eastern Asiatics, but there are aleo those who ove a clos original 
rélation between the Eskimo and the Lapps, and even between the 
Eskimo and the paleolithic Europeans, 

These-are, in brief, the various more or less speculative opinions 
that so for hove been advanced in an effort to explain the ethnic 
identity and the place of origin of the American Indian; and it is 
only logical that the next word on these problems be given to 
plivsical anthropology, which deals with what are, on the whole, 
the least mutable parts of man, namely, his boy and skeleton, 


Tuy Beasina OF PHYstcaAL ANTHROPOLOGY oN THE PrRosiews Uxper 
CoxsiDER ATION 
By Ave® Hepuitka 

The somatology of the Indians, which barely saw irs beginnings 
in. the time of Humboldt and Morten, lias now advanced to such a 
degree that at least some important generalizations concerning the 
American aborigines are possible. We have now at our disposal 
for comparison, in American museums alone, upward of twenty 
thousand Indian crania and skeletons from all parts of the continent, 
while several thousand similar specimens are contained in European 
collections. A considerable advance, particularly in North America, 
has aleo been made in: stuchying the living natives. Unfortunately 
we-are much less-advantageously situated in regard to comparative 
skeletal material aswell as with respect to data on the living [rom 
other parts of the world, particularly from those parts where other 
indications lead us to look for the origin of the Indian. 

What can be stated in the light of present knowledge concerning 
the American native with a fair degree of positivencss is that, 
first, there is no acceptable evidence, or any proliability, that man 
originated Gn this continent; second, that man did not reach 
America until after attaining a development superior to that of 
even the latest Pleistocene man in Europe, and after having under- 
gone aaivanced and thorough stem and even racial and. tribal 
differentiation; and third, that while man, since the peopling of 
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this continent Was commenced, has developed numerous secondary, 
subracial, localized structural medifications, these modifications can 
not vet be regarded as fixed,.and in no important feature have they 
obliterated the old type or types of the people, 

We are further in a position to state that, notwithstanding the 
various secondary physical mexiifications referred to, the American 
natives, barring the more distantly related Eskimo, present 
throughont the Western Hemisphere numerots important features 
in common, which mark them plainly as parts of one stem of 
humanity. These featiires are: 

1. The color of the «kin, The color of the Indian differs, ac- 
cording vo Jocalities, from dusky vellowish-white to that of solid 
chocolate, but the prevailing color is brown. 

2. The hair of the Indian, asa rule, is black and straight; the 
heard is scanty, especially on the sides of the face, and it is never 
long. ‘There is no hair on the body except in the axill# and on the 
pubis, and even there if is sparse. 

3. The Indian is generally free from characteristic odor. His 
heart-beatisslow. His mental characteristics are much alike. ‘The 
sive of the head and of the brain cavity is comparable throughout, 
averaging somewhat lest than that of white men and women of 
similar stature. 

4. The eyes o5 a rule are more or less dark brown in color, with 
dirty yellowish conjunctiva, and the eye-slits show a prevailing 
tendency, more or less noticeable in different tribes, to a slight up- 
ward slant, that is, the external canthi are frequently more or less 
higher than the internal, 

5. The nasal bridge, at least in men, is throughout well devel- 
oped, and the nose in the living, as well as the nasal aperture in 
the skull (barring individual and a few localized exceptions), show 
medium or mesorhinic relative proportions. The malar regions are 
as a rule rather large or prominent. 

6. The month is generally fairly large, the lips average from 
medium to slightly fuller than in whites, and the lower facial region 
shows throughout a medium degree ol progtiathiam, standing, like 
ihe relative proportions of the nose, about midway between those 
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found in whites and negroes. The chin is well developed. The 
teeth are of medium suze, when compared with those of mankind 
in general, but perceptibly larger when contrasted with those of 
the white American; and the upper incisors are. characteristically 
shovel-shaped, that is; deeply and peculiarly concave on the buccal 
sie, “The ears are large. 

¢. The neck, asa role, is of only moderate length, and is never 
very thin; the chest issomewhat deeper than in average whites: the 
breasts of the women are of medium size and generally more or less 
conical in form. “There tsa complete absence of steatopygy; the 
lower limbs are less shapely and especially less full than in whites: 
the calf is small. | 

4. The hands and feet, as a rule, are of relatively moderate or 
ever of small dimensions, and what is among the most important 
of all the characteristics, the relative proportions of the forearms 
to arme and those of the distal parts of the lower limbs to the proxi- 
mal (or, in the skeleton, the radio-humeral and tibio-femoral 
indices), are in general, throughout the two parts of the continent, of 
much the same average value, which differs from that of both the 
whites and the negroes, standing again in an intermediary position. 

This list of characteristics which are, generally speaking, shared 
by all American natives, could readily be extended, but the common 
features mentioned ought to be sufficient to make clear the funda- 
mental unity of the Indians, 

The question that necessarily follows ts, “Which, among the 
different peoples of the glabe, does the Indian, as here characterized, 
most resemble?" The answer, notwithstanding our imperfect knowl- 
edge, can be given conclusively, There isa great stem of human- 
ity which embraces people ranging from yellowish white to dark 
brown in color, with straight black hair, scanty beard, hairless bouy, 
brown and often more or less slanting eye, mesorhinic nose, medium 
prognathism, and in every other essential feature much like the 
American native; and this stem, embracing several races or types 
and many nationalities and tribes, occupies the eastern half of the 
Asiatic continent-and a large part of Polynesia, 

From: the physical anthropologist’s point of view everything 
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indicates that the origin of the American Indian is to be sought 
among the yellowish-brown peoples mentioned. There are no two 
sarge branches of humanity on the globe that show closer funda- 
mental physical relations, 

But difficulties arse when we endeavor to assign the origin of 
the Indian to some particular branch of the yellowish-brown popuia- 
tion. We find that he stands quite as closely related to eonic of 
the Malaysian peoples as to the Tibetans, the Upper Yeniset 
natives, and some of the northeastern Asiatics. It is doubtless 
this fact that accounts for some of the hypotheses: concerning. the 
origin of the Indian that attribute his derivation partly to the 
“Tartars" and partly to the Polynesians. 

All that may be said on this occasion is that the circumstances 
point strongly to a coming, not strictly a migration, over landl, 
ice, water, or by all these media combined, from northeastern Asia, 
of relatively small parties, and te comings repeated probably nearly 
to the beginning of the histone penod. 

As to Polynesian migrations within the Pacific, such were, 
+o far as can be determined, all relatively recent, having taken place 
when America doubtless had already a large population and line 
developed several native cultures: Tis, however, probable thar 
after spreading over the islands, small parties of Polynesians may 
have accidentally reached America; if so, they may have modihed 
in some respects the native culture, but physically, being radically 
like the peaple who received them (barring thelr probably nore 
recent negro mixture), they would readily blend with the Indian 
and their progeny could not be distinguished. 

The conclusions, therefore, are that the American natives repre- 
sent in the main a single stem or strain of people, one homoalype; 
that thie stem j= the same as that af the yellow-brown races of Asia 
and Polynesia; and that the main immigration of the Americans 
hase taloern place gradually by the northwestern route, in the Holo- 
cene period, and after man had reached o relatively high stage of 
development and multiple racial differentiation, The immigration, 
in all probability, was.a dribbling and prolonged overflow, likely 
tlue to pressure from behind and a search for better hunting and 
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fishing grounds. This was followed by rapid multiplication, spread, 
and numerous minor difierentiations of the people on the new, vast, 
and environmentally highly varied continent. Ip is-also probable 
that the western coast of America, within the last two thousand 
yours, Wat on more than one occasion reached by small parties of 
Polynesians, anc that the eastern coast was similarly reached Isy- 
small groups of whites; but these accretions have not modiherd. 
greatly, tf at all, the mass of the-native population, 


Qi THe GteLoottal Astrets of Tit Posstoce HUMAN Inutoratiox 
BETWEEX ASIA ast AMERICA 


By Witttamw He. Dani 


The assumption is generally made that migration by prehistoric: 
man between the continents of Asia and America wae predominantly 
(if nox exclusively) by way of the northeastern extreme of the one 
and the northwestern extreme of the other body of land. 


question that haz been assigned to me in this discussion, it devolves: 
wren us to consider the local conditions under which migration 
night have taken place. 

To the eye ef one unfamiliar with the Bering sea region, and 
judging solely by the appearance of ordinary maps, it would appear 
obviews that the long chain of the Aleutian ishinds together with 
the Alaska peninsula forms a most convenient series of stepping 
stones from Kamchatka to America, which, given a certain amount 
of elevation abuve its present level, might almost form a complete 
land bridge between the two continents, Such assumptions have 
frequently been made in discussing the peopling of America in pre- 
historic times. | 

How unfounded are these ideas will presently be shown. 

Bering sea, taken inva broad sense, may be divided inte two 
characteristic areas, by a line obliquely drawn fram the southeastern 
extreme of the Chukchi peninsula to the Alaska peninsula, curving. 
suthciently to the southwest to include all the islands situated in 
the midst of the sea, St Lawrence, St Mathew, the Pribilof islands, 
anil their assoctited islets. 
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To the northeast of this line the sea is shallow, averaging less 
than fifty fathoms, and over a large part of the arew lees than thirty 
fathoms. To the southwest of the line the continental shelf falls 
abruptly to oceanic depths of Tooa to 2000 fathoms of little Teas: 
While the mud brought down by the Yukon, Kuskokwim, and other 
large Amencan overs undoubtedly contributes.somewhat to the 
shealing of Bering sea, especially near the deltas, the great sulomarine 
plateau ig net an accumulation of mud, but a submerged portion 
of the continent, composed, at least to some extent, of Miocene. and 
Pliocene fossiliferous rocks, masses of which, containing fossils, 
have been brought up, entangied in the eruptive rocks, of which the 
islanda previously mentioned are formed, This is notably the case 
on the island of St Paul,’ and the same rocks with the same fossils 
come to the surface in the vicinity of Nushugak on the continent to 
the eastward. 

The deep water of the western and southern portion of Bering 
sea extends northward to the Chukchi peninsula on the Asiatic side 
of Bering strait, heading in the deep bight known as Plover bay: 
und on the south extends, roughly parallel with the Kurile istancls, 
to northern Japan. 

The sea on ¢ither side of the Aleutian chain, and frequently be- 
tween the groups into which the chain js divided, is extremely deep, 
800 fathoms or more being had in some places within a mile or two 
of the shore, and 1000 to 2000 fathoms within a relatively short dis- 
tance farther seaward. 

These islands mark a line of weakness in the earth's crust, from 
which have emerged granite and porphyritic eruptive rocks, against 
which have lwen deposited Eocene, Oligocene, and Miocene seddi- 
mentury strata, subsequently invaded by basaltic eruptives, which 
ure still occasionally thrust forth, 

Berween the westernmost islands of the Aleutian chain and the 
continent of Asia lies a scretch of sea some 350 miles in width, and 
now one of the fogeiest, ropghest, and most continuously tempestu- 
dus seas. in the wereld, Throwgl this stretch youre the Arctic 





1A list @ these (Gels ie given in the US. Report ini fie Fier Seale ged For Seal 
Diino: of Une Niwtl PociAy eran, part 161890, pry ei s45, 
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current in a southwesterly direction with 4 rate of nearly a mile an 
hour to the southward in quiet weather, It is true that the Com- 
mander islands lie a little to the northward in this gan, but no relics 
of habitation by man previous to Bering's voyage have been found 
on them, and the discovery of the s*a-cow there, which had pre- 
viously been exterminated for use as food wherever man is known 
tohave been, ts good evidence that primitive man had never invaded 
the last refuge of that now extinct species. 

We inust suppdése that man on first arriving in Americn was ina 
low stage of culture, and, while perhaps possessed of rude canoes, 
would not have had means of navigating a stormy séa, 350. miles 
wide, without compass, starguides,* or landmark, and across a cur- 
rent that would have swept him far to the southward of the Aleu- 
tians before he could possibly have reached in canoes the most 
westerly members of the group. 

My conclusion is that migration from Asia to America by the 
Aleutian chain was absolutely imposcible to primitive man, and 
that this route must be discarded entirely from our hypotheses. 

| may add here that the legends, geographical names, and lan- 
guage, as well as the typically Eskimo culture, af the Aleuts, all 
point to their invasion of the Archipelago from the eastward, as the 
resuitol tribal wars, and before they had developed their specialized! 
culture to the point it finally attained? 

The next region to be considered is that about Bering strait. 

Here we have shallow water, not exceeding 200 feet in depth 
anywhere between the continents at the strait, and to reach a point 
where the sea is seventy-five fathoms deep one must go several 
hundred miles northward. 

The s>called Seward or Kaviak: peninsula reaches out toward 
Asia from the American continental mass, and only about fifty 
niles away, on the Astitic eastern extreme rises East Cape to a 
commanding height. Midway of the strait are the amall bot 
inhabited islands called the Diomedes. 


' The stare are not visible in this latitude: morept in winter, and Hf elelble would be 
concealed by che perpetual ing. 

See: Thal, Otigin of the Lonalt, Contr, fo W. Am, Eflmofagy, vols Dp. Gae-o8, 
rA77; Remains of later Prehistoric Man, ete, Smiihionlan Conti. to Anowledge, no. 
408, 2876, . 
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The geology of the American peninsula differs curiously fram 
that of the Chukchi peninaula on the opposite side of the strait. It 
comprises a complex of rocks, schistose and slaty to a large extent, 
from which the gold placers have been derived. 

It is margined by elevated beaches of Pliocene and Pleistocene 
age, in which the first discovery of gold was made, and which indi- 
cate a gradual mse of the land from Pliocene to the recent Quater- 
nary time. At no tinte when we might suppose primitive man to 
have invaded America is there evidence that the land of the penin- 
sula and the region of the strait were higher than at present. On 
the contrary,in the Pliocene at least'we have unmistakable evidence 
that not only was the land lower and the climate somewhat milder 
(approximating that of the Aleutian region of today) but that the 
communication between the North Atlantic and North Pacific 
waters Was more open than today, As evidence of this | may cite 
the fact that, while the type of Liiorina of which L. obtusata L. 
and ZL. palliata Say are characteristic is not now known from any- 
where west of the Atlantic coast of America, a fine species of this 
sort. is found in the Pliocene of Nome, Alaska: and in the Pliocene 
of Sankoty Head, Nantucket, Mass., an: two species of bivalves 
no longer living in the Atlantic, but found both fossil in the Nome 
Pliocene and living in the waters of Bering sea. 

With the coming of the Glacial epoch a lowering of temperature 
took place in this region which hus, with various fluctuations, con- 
tinued practically te the present time, attended, after the melting 
of the glaciers, by a gradual and very moderate elevation of the 
land which is believed to be still in progress. Very recent indica- 
tions of it Have been observed in the vicinity of St. Michael on 
Norton sound. 

On the opposite cide of Bering strait the geological character is 
quite different. The Diomede islands in the strait are granitic 
domes of massive eruption. The high land of the Chukchi peninsala 
1s largely of the same character, the rock forms having been modified 
to some extent by amall local glaciers and the disintegrating in- 
fluence of very low winter tempenitures, There is no trace of the 
gold-bearing series of schistose rocks to which the metallic riches of 
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Alaska are due, the utmost endeavors of Russian and American 
explorers and prospectors having revealed no indications of gold 
in commercial quantities. It is only some hundred and thirty 
miles westward from Bering strait that sedimentary rocks are 
reported, Moreover, it ls well known that the vast boreal tundras 
of the North Siberian coast have but recently (in a geological sense) 
emerged from the sea: the bones of whales now existing on the 
surface In places many miles from the coust of the Polar sea. 

It is an historical fact that the present group of Asiatic Eskimo 
(not the Chukchi) are migrants from America, driven by tribal wars 
fot many centuries ago, and that at one time their colonies extended 
much farther west ane south than at the present time. 

For the discontinuity of the land at Bering strait (the region to 
the north of the strait being excluded from the discussion) during 
and after the Glacial epoch, there is evidence of a certain weight in 
the distribution of the fauna. In-the matter of the mollusea, if the 
land had been continueuws then we Should expect to hind the sume 
marine fauna on both sides of the strait now, 

Excluding species belonging to the circumpolar fauna, strictly 
speaking, and which largely date back to the Miocene; and the few 
forms that have crept from the South Pacific abyseal waters north 
to Bering sea and its cold shallows; we find the unexpected fact 
that the fauna of the Asiatic coast and that of the American const 
Por the historical itate and other linfaristlon ihout the) Fnimult af Asta aul ithe 
Diomedes, se the folinwing sources: 

Gerrhoril Frintrich Miiiller, Voxaget from Aci ti America; translate) by Thia, 
Jefireya;, eocurd od., F7O4, pq. 25-27- 

Wo i. Dall. Alvrke ood Fu Resources, Boston, Lee and Shepard. 1870. pp. 37s-c. 


——; Conriimiions jo N, Am, Etanology (Powell, Sarvey)i 1, t877. pp. 1a-T4 
OTH, 





» Hethales of Luter Prehistoric Man, te, Seltdoonign Contr, fo Keowleder, 
ro. §9R, Te PS 

» Prov. Royal Geographical Sonery,.. oo, 9, Sept.. 381, pp. 968-70. 

» Chikehes ani) Natnalle Poople, Aattricne Natanaint, Nov,, 1641. pp. 
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. 5, Cound Gendetiy Surety, Annial Rep. for moo. app. 21>, p. 75a 
Hote, T3QT. . 

Pot data ae the plipsieal comllitons at Dering strait wer: 

VY. Me bali, Nevis ti Alisa orl lie vicinitw of Peting Serult, len, Jowey Nyy, 
“xx, Feb. 2384, 1p: Tog- 111; an mup, 
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are sharply differentiated, and that Bering strait, or perhaps | 
should say the deep submarine valley entering Plover hay just west 
of the strait, separates two markedly distinct faunas. 

[f we take the Quaternary vertebrata, the woolly rhinoceros on 
the Asiatic side, with the musk ox and the mazama (Rocky moun- 
tain goat) on the American side, have left their bones scattered on 
the surface close to the strait, but neither has been found on the 
opposite side. The exisiing mountain sheep (Oris nivalis) of the 
mountains west of the strait and that of the Seward peninsula east 
of the strait (0. dailz) are very distinct species. Even the harlequin 
seal (/fssfriophoca), common within a few miles of the strait in 
Asia, is not known from America. 

Birds like the spoonhilled sandpiper and the Siberian bulfinch 
are known from America only by a single straggler in each case, 
while the former at least is far from rare in Plover bay. Scores of 
American birds will oceur to the ornithologist as abundant in 
western Alaska yet unknown from eastern Siberia. If the land had 
been continuous in the Quaternary would not many of them have 
extended their range to both continents and continued their visits, 
by inherited tendency, during present conditions? 

Too much weight must not be laid on these facts, vet it cannot 
be denied that they have some significance. 

| was told by the natives that, though the ice in the strait is 
rarely at a standstill in winter, American caribou even pow occa- 
sionally cross, only to meet their fate at the hands of the native 
hunters. Foxes, Arctic hare, and the polar bear roam freely over 
the ice; and are occasionally seen on bits of foe when ice breaks 
up in the spring. If the ice were stationary in the strait, as may 
well have been the case at times in the past (since the heavy floe 
occasionally yery nearly touches bottom there at the present day) 
it may well lave afforded a road to primitive man not less hardy 
than the animals upon which he subsisted. 

It ts therefore eminently probable that the migration from Asia 
took place when the culture of the invaders was sufficiently acl- 
vaneed for them to be able to cross the strait in canoes: or, like the 
present Eskimo, they may have idluring glariation followed the 
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marine mammals, the walrus and the seal, along the edges of im- 
movable floe ice closing the strait perhaps for some centuries. 

Qme other hypothesis remains. The elevation of the Seward 
peninsula may be correlated with a sinking of the seabattom in the 
region of shallow water north of Bering strait. 

Whaling vessels cruising in the vicinity. of Wrangell island in 
open seasons report to me the existence of bright green spots of 
vegetation on its shores, such as are, a little farther south, the in- 
variable sign of the existence of a prehistoric kitchen-midden; also 
the Pomt Barrow people have myths and legends of a people clad 
entirely in skins of the polar bear who live somewhere in the un- 
explored part of the Polar sea to the northwest. These people are 
very real to them: even a few years ago, Capt. Herendeen was 
called out of his hutduring the arctic fight, because a party of these 
Polar people had, it was alleged, been seen by some of the Point 
Barrow people far out on the floe to the northwest of the Point, 
traveling with hand sledges. Men who disappear when hunting 
seal on the edge of the floe in winter are sometimes believed to have 
either joined some party of the Polarites or to have been killed by 
them. Whatever weight, if any, we may place upon such ancient 
beliefs, and whatever measure of probability we may allot to the 
hypothesis of former land-bridges to the north of Bering strait, the 
fact temains that there is as-yet nothing pointing to the likelihood 
of any more substantial connection of the two continents than exists 
at the present time, at least during the period when primitive man 
may have invaded America, 


PALEONTOLOGICAL EVIDENCE REARING Ox THE PROBLEM OF tHe ONIcIN 
OF THE AMRAICAN ADORIGINES 


By Jawes W. Giovey 


That man did mot make his appearance in America until long 
after he was known to have existed in Etrrope and Asia is generally 
conceded by vertebrate paleontologists. Up to the present thme 
the earliest authentic geological records of the existence of pre- 
nieteric man im America have been found only in beds of campara- 
tively recent date, the formations containing such evidence heing 
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certainly of later date than the middle Pleistocene, and probably 
not alder than the post-glacial epoch, 

In contrast with the careful and systematic way in which the 
Pleistocene mammals of Europe have been studied, our knowledge 
of the fauna of that age in North America is at present very un- 
satisfactory, and many of our theories and speculations concerning 
it are based on insufficient and incomplete data, which are much 
in need of a thorough revision. However, regarding the more 
conspicuous marnmale at least, their general character, order of 
appearance, and probable origin have been fairly well worked out, 
and may throw some light on the probable time of appearance 
and place of origin of the American aborigines, 

At the beginning of the Pleistocene, European mammals of 
modern type first began to. make their appearance in North America. 
These and subsequent arrivals of Old World forms, tegether with 
the species indigenous to the country, and with the great eden- 
tates and other South American forms which had made their way 
into North America by way of the Isthmus of Panama, united 
to form on this continent, fn mid-Pleistocene time, a vast assem- 
blage of most varied forms of mammal life. Included in this 
fauna wer: many species of true horses, camels, llamas, tapirs, great 
ground aloth= and armored glyptodonts, many varieties of bisons 
and other bovines, the prong-horn (Aniilocapra), peecaries (Piaty- 
gonus), the great beaver-like rodents (Casforotdes), at least two 
species of elephants (Elephas imperafor and F.. columbi), the 
American mastodon, preat saber-toothed tigers, bears (Arcte- 
therium), and amphicvonine dogs. 

During the later glacial and interglacial epochs there. was a 
gradual extinction or dispersion of nearly all of these older types, 
while the invasion of North America by European and Asiatic 
types continued. Among these later arrivals probably came many 
of the mammals found inhabiting this country at the time of its 
first exploration by historic man. Thus the later phases of the 
Pleistocene witnessed the first appearance in Nerth America of 
such modern mammals as the musk-ox (Cvibas), the moose (Alces), 
the modern bisen (Biton bison), the elk or wapiti (Cervus), the 
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caribou (Rangifer), the mountain sheep (Qos), the mountain 
goat (Oreamnos), and the modern bears (Ursus). The northern 
mammoth (Elephas primigenius) seems also to have crossed into 
America about this time. It was probably with this later fauna 
that prehistoric man found his way across the land bridge from 
the Old World and established himself in America. 

That there was a land connection between North America 
and the Old World at the beginning of the Pleistocene, there can 
be no doubt, and that it existed again as late as the close of the last 
glacial and probably well into the post-glacial epoch, is also reason- 
ably certain. But as to the location of this land bridge—whether 
it connected North America with Europe by way of Greenland, or 
with Asia by way of Alaska, is not 40 definitely indicated by the 
fossil mammalian evidence. The question as to whether there 
ever had been a@ land connection between Europe and Greenland, 
or even that one existed during the early Pleistocene, does not 
enter here, as the problem before us concerns only the land con- 
nection that existed at the time man first appeared in America 
and over which be must have passed to reach this continent. 

The character and distribution of the Pleistocene and recent 
faunas that found their way to America from the Old World point 
very definitely to on Alaska-Siberian land bridge as being by far 
the more probable route, The finding of the remains of the northern 
mammoth (Elephas primigenivs) in. such abundance along the 
Siberian coast, and distributed over Aluska and southward aleng 
the terminal border of the retreating ice sheet, as well as the pres- 
ence of numerous remains of the horse, bison, musk-ox, caribou, 
moose, wolf, beaver, ete, found in the Pleistocene deposits of 
Alaska, very materially supports this theory, Good evidence is 
also furnished in the fact that, of the grear number of European 
types of martnmals represented in North America, the only authentic 
species ver found, common to the two continents, is the hairy 
mammoth (Eleploas: primigentus), This would indicate that the 
European genera which spread to America did not find a direct 
route permitting a sudden introduction of unchanged species, 
bur rather that they found their way slowly across the great conti- 
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nent of Asia and thence into North America, the transit of Euro- 
pean species occupying a sufficiently long time of accomplish- 
ment to allow a recognizable change of characters, Within the 
great continent of Asia there was probably also a common center 
of dispersion fram which both Europe and North America derived 
many species of closely allied forms, At the close of the Pleisto- 
cene, therefore, the greater part of the fauna of North America 
was probably the result of dispersion from Europe through Asia, 
and directly from Asia to North America by way of the Ahiska- 
Siberian land bridge. 

The present distribution of the living marmninals also strongly 
bears out this conclusion, for all the introduced North American 
species more closely resemble their relatives in the Asiatic provinces 
than they do thease of Europe, while all the Old World genera 
having American representatives are either purely Asiatic types 
or if European also extend their present range across Siberia te 
the Bering strait. This is true not only of the large mammials, as 
the moose and reindeer, which range from northern Europe eastward 
across the whole of Siberia, and the clk, or wapit, ancl mountain 
sheep, which are of Asiatic origin, but of such widely diversified 
forms as the beaver, the microtine rodents, the hare, the marten, 
the weasel, the otter, the wolverine, the wolf, the large brown bears, 
and probably the red fox. A strong argument for the compara- 
tively recent existence of this northwest land bridge may be derived 
from the fact that the North American species of Old World origin 
still closely resemble their Eurasian relatives, those of cither side 
of the Bering strait not differing from each other more than related 
species of adjacent provinces within either continent. 

Regarding the probable prevailing physical conditions, at 
the close of the Pleistocene, that would have induced. primitive 
man to cross such a land bridge as existed between Asia and Alaska, 
the mammalian evidence scems to show in a fairly conclusive way 
that the connecting strip was comparatively broad and vegetative, 
thus forming an inhabitable land route by means of which, either 
in pursuit af his favorite game, or through his natural instinct for 
travel and exploration, man might easily have found his way by 
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slow degrees across from Asia into North America and thence down 
the Pacific coast. Sufficient reasons for this conclusion are fairly 
obvious from a study of the foregoing stavements regarding the 
successive invagions of North Anierica during the Pleistocene by 
such a wide variety of forms. Few of these invading forms were 
atrictly Arctic species. Most of them were forest living, or forest 
and plains species. Hence, while it might be possible for one or 
two species of the large and hardy boreal types to have reached 
‘America through having been driven across a barren waste or ice 
sheet, of considerable extent, by a long-continued storm or some 
other-extraordinary means, a land connection of such a character 
would ordinarily prove almost as effective a barrier to a majority 
of the species that found their way across as a high mountain range 
orastripof opensea. ‘The great number and wide variety of forms 
of mammals that must have crossed this land bridge seem, there- 
fore, to indicate that plant dispersion must have preceded that of 
the animals; which, in turn, preceded the coming of the first primi- 
tive rman to America. The complete cutting off of the Arctic current 
and the consequent increased influence of the Japanese current is 
sufficient reason for supposing that the climate, at least along the 
coast route, was comparatively warm and equable. 


Supmmary 


The evidence of vertebrate paleontology, therefore, while it may 
not be altagether convincing, seems to Indicate the following: 

t. That man did not exist in North America at the beginning 
of the Pleistocene, although there was a land connection between 
Asia and North America at that time, permitting a free passage 
for large mammials. 

2. That a similar land connection was again in-existence at the 
close of the last glacial epoch, and probably continued up to com- 
paritively mcent times, as indicated by the close resemblance of 
related living mammal species on either side of the present Bering 
strait. 

3. That the first authentic records of prehistoric man in America 
have been found in deposits that are not older than the last glacial 
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epoch, and probably of even later date, the inference being that 
man first found his wav into North America at some time near the 
lose of the existence of this last land bridge. 

4. That this land bridge was broad and vegetative, and the 
climate presumably mild, at least along its southern coast. border, 
making it habitable for man. 


‘Pn& DistRipurion oF ANIMALS AXD Its BEARING ON THE PROPLING OF 
AMERICA 


Br Acstix Hopaat Chark 


In considering the possible routes by which the human popula- 
tien, almost universally acknowledged to be of foreign origin, reached 
America, it is of importance to consider the evidence to be gathered 
from the study of the present distribution of animals, for, after all, 
men, though singularly specialized in regard to the brain, are but 
animals, subject to the same stimuli, to which they react, particu- 
latly when living in a primitive state of cultural development, in 
essentially the same way. 

Among the so-called lower forms of life no two types agree in the 
details of their distribution, though the same general facts hold 
good forall, As a basis for discussion we should choose a group the 
component species of which are, from their habitat, the least sub- 
ject to the influences of climatic change, as well as the least subject 
to the ravages of external and internal enemies and parasites: 
a group whose species; through the developmental history of the 
individuals, are the least likely to be carried by winds or currents, 
and sulsist. upon food of such a character that an adequate fool 
supply is everywhere present and everywhere practically uniform 
in quantity and in qualitv; a group composed of forms stable 
enough to retain a specific, or at least a generic, entity under widely 
varying geographical conditions, as well as under slowly changing 
local conditions; and a group which possesses a reasonably complete 
paleontological record, vet includes few enough forms so that all 
of its constituent species may readily be borne in mind. But we 
must never lose sight of the [act that conclusions based upon the 
atudy of-a single group of animals must always be tested in the light 
of data acquired from the study of other groups, 
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In the whole animal kingdom the ane group which best meets 
the several requirements detailed above is that of the Crinoidea. 
The central East Indian region is the center of distribution of the 
present crinoid fauna of the world, and apparently was also the 
chief center of distrilmution of all the faunas of the later geological 
horizons. 

The faunal conditions in the regions about Australia show that 
the Australian continent was once much larger than it is now, and 
included New Guinea and the Aru lands, though not the islands 
further to the west and to the north. ‘This old’ Australia gradually 
suilisiderd, especially toward the northwestern and northeastern 
corners, restricting the lund area to the dimensions.of the Austraha 
of today. 

The southern part of Australia was once connected with southern 
South America, and it was hy way of this land bridge that temperate 
South America received a large part of its present fauna, 

From the faunal conditions in the Lesser Sunda islands we are 
led (0 assume a more or less complete, though not necessarily 
continuous, land connection between these Lesser Sunda islands, 
Maciupasear and southeastern Africa, possibly including the Maidive 
islands ani! Cevlon, While among the terrestrial forms this. con- 
nection is just as emphatically indicated, we find littl or no trace 
of it im comtinental Africa, for the reason that Madagascar was very 
early cut off trem Africa. before the connection with Asia was 
established, this connection having resulted in admitting into Africa 
a fauna that very soon entirely changed the aspect of its original 
fauna, which we now find indicated in isolated coloniés on Mada- 
gascir and on the Mascarene islands, 

We are similarly leci to suggest the existence, at a somewhat 
later date, of a great South Sea Island continent or at least of a 
great South Sea archipelage, of which New Zealand, the Marquesas 
and Hawaiian islands, anc] Japan indicave the eastern and northern 
boundaries, and the Lesser Sunda islands the southwestern, being 
connected with New Zealand in same way to the northward of New 
Guinea. It ie possible that the Philippine islands, Borneo, and 
Celebes, as well as Java and Sumatra and the southern part of 
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Indo-China, formed the highest part of this South Sea Island land, 
This would account for the generalized ature of the present crinoid 
fauna of these localities, the component species of which practically 
all exhibit primitive characters, asa comparatively recent intro- 
duction into an area recently submerged. This fauna catinot be 
satisfactorily resolved inte any distinct constituent elements; yet 
it is singularly heterogeneous and diversified; hence it appears to 
indicate not only an area of subbmergence but also a region of con- 
stant and comparatively sudden gealogical changes, which have 
coustantly rejuvenated the fauna and throughout the region have 
prevented the crystallization. of the various forms into fixed and 
definite faunal types, 

Along the western coasts ef South and North America, from 
the Straits of Magellan to the Aleutian islands and thence down 
the coast of Kamchatka and the Kurile islands to Japan, the fauna 
is quite uniform, This fauna presents a number of peculiarities; in 
its northern part all of the component species, while-near the mean 
of their respective genera, are exceedingly variable, and present 
all the characters shown by species introduced into 4 new country. 
We may therefore assume that the fauna has reached this portion 
of its range within comparatively recent centuries, In the Okhotsk 
sea, about the eastern and southern coast of Sakhalin, and thence 
down the west coast of the Sea of Japan as far as Korea, we find an 
arctic fauna similar to that of the seas from western Greenlantl 
and Nova Scotia to the Kara sea, though entirely disconnected fram 
it. A trace of this fauna also is found just east of the Commander 
islands, dividing the typical Magellanic fauna of the region. 

The Magellanic fauna scarcely intrudes inte the Bering sea be- 
yond the Aleutian islands, and is not known in Kamchatka except 
along the southern coast Thus we assume from the data at hand 
a very broad connection within comparatively recent epochs be- 
tween northwestern America and northeastern Asia, extending at 
least as far south as the Aleutian and Commander islands, and 
probably taking in on the north Wrangel island and the New 
siberian islands. Such a land, washed by the warm currents from 
the southward, would have an equable temperate climate, some- 
thing like that of Puget sound. 
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This Magellanic fauna is cut in two bya southerly extension 
of the arctic fauna, which has spread as far southward as the Sea 
of Japan. Thisisa fact of the greatest significance. The breaking 
through of the broad Asiatic-American land connection by a strait 
leading to the Arctic ocean would permit of the southern extension 
of a cold current from that ocean. That such a cold current from 
the Arctic ovean actually existed is indicated by the arctic species 
in the seas of Okhetsk and Japan and cast of the Commander 
islands; moreover, this Arctic-Pacific connection must have been of 
considerable depth, for one of the species groups that lias intruded 
into the Pacific does not occur above 743 fathoms and is otherwise 
confined to the colder stagnant bottoms of the Arctic. It seems 
probable that, once a current cuts through a land, the strait formed 
is very rapielly deepened to the limit of the action of the current: 
thus the considerable depth of the channel between the Commander 
and western Aleutian islands does not necessarily indicate any 
great age; at amy rate it must have been carved out since the exten- 
sion of the Magellanic fauna to the region, as this fauna occurs on 
either side of it, but could not ever have passed through it. As the 
northern portion of the Magellanic fauna is the youngest fauna 
known to usit ia evident that the intrusion of the Arctic types into 
the Pacific across this part of the Magellanic fauna must have been 
a Very Tecent oonirrence, 

The entry of this cold current inte the Pacific across the Bering 
Sea region must have had a most powerful effect upon the tanta 
and flora of the lands on cither side of it. As-a result these lands 
became much colder and the fauna, especially the terrestrial, was 
forced to fall hack te regions unaffected by its influence so that 
similar forms occurred on both coasts: of the Pacific in widely 
separated localities far to the southward of their original habitat. 

More recently thene appears to have been a rising and a fill- 
ing in of the region about Bering strait, especially toward the 
Alaskan side, by ice- and water-borne material, by which the effect 
of the Arctic current has been lessened, so that Kamchatka and the 
Commander islands have again become capable of supporting a 
more or less temperate fauna and flora which, however, are not 
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derived from the remnants of the original fauna and flora but are 
entirely new introductions [rom the southward that have driven 
the arctic fauna and flora northward before them. This accounts 
for the difference in the fauna and flora of corresponding parts of 
Asia and America in the Bering Sea region; In America we find 
abundant traces of the old Bering Strait fauna and flora, but in 
Asia these have been largely submerged by recently developed types, 
which have spread northward from more southern regions. 

We have good circumstantial evidence that man existed long 
before the Bering straits were broken through, though not that he 
existed in. this region. We know that in Europe man was con- 
temporancous with the mammoth, for we find bones with figures of 
the mammoth rudely drawn upon them. Thus we may suppose 
that man was also contemporaneous with the mammoth in Asia. 
Now the submergence by which the. Bering sea was carmied below 
the surface also cut off a large tsland from northern Siberia. As 
the subsidence continued, this island became gradually smaller and 
the mammoths upon it therefore became crowded into asmaller and 
sinaller area, where at last they all died. The enormous numbers 
of mammoth skeletons on the New Siberian talands (now one of the 
chief sources of ivory) can be interpreted only as the result of the 
éeparation of these islands as a very large island from the mainland 
and the gradual restriction of this lend mass in size until it reached 
its present dimensions. This possibly took place after eastern Asia 
was inhabited, But to jom the New Siberian islands to Siberia 
the general surface of the land would have to be raised sufficiently to 
bring most of the bed of the Bering sea above water; therefore we 
are reasonably safe in assuming that the land connection across the 
Bering sea was in existence after man could have inhabited the 
region. The extinction of the mammoth in Asia was probably due 
to the breaking through of the cold arctic current, by which the 
climate was made too severe for such a specialized type. It could 
not migrate to the southward because of the deserts and the moun- 
tains in that direction and, deprived of a large part of its food sup- 
ply by the dying away of the rich subtemperate flora, it perished 
entirely, All of the more specialized animal types, like man, the 
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higher apes, and all large mammals, live under the most delicate 
ecological adjustment and are singularly sensitive to any environ- 
mental change. Let the ecological factors under which they live 
be- modified ever so little, and they disappear. 

The highlands of Central and South America and the West 
Indies were once joined with south-central Africa and Madagascar: 
but the disruption of this land bridge, which was possibly contem- 
pornos and continuous with that from Africa to the Lesser Sunda 
islands, occurred before the intrusion of predacious mammals, or 
indeed of any of the larger mammals, into Africa from Asia. 

In the Indian and Pacifie oceans we thus tmd indicated: 

t. An Indian Ocean land, including southeastern Africa and 
Madagascar and extending thence to Ceylon and the Lesser Sunda 
islands from Sumbava ta Timer, and probably more or less con- 
nected with Australia. Very early this became ‘cut up, disinte- 
grated, and almost totally disappeared. 

2. Subsequent to this (as is indicated by more numerous and 
more specialized diagnostic species) a South Sea Island land or 
gigantic archipelago, the boundaries of which are delimited by 
Formosa, southern Japan, the Hawaiian and Marquesas islands, 
New Zealand, New Caledonia, the Solomon islands, New Britain, 
the Moluccas; and the Lesser Sunda islands. Posstbly the Philip- 
pines, Celebes, Borneo, Java and Sumatra, and the Malay peninsula 
aleo formed part of this territory, This also subsided many ages 
aga, the subsidence beginning and heing most marked in the eastern 
part, and becoming broken up into small islands, which in many 
eases have succeeded in remaining above the sea through the 
building up of volcanic chimneys as they went down, or by building 
up coril chimneys on the crests of their mountains, or by both 
processes combined, 

3- Possibly contemporancous with this last, though quite sepa- 
rate from it, am Australian continent including Australia, New 
Guinea, and the Aru islands, ‘This has also subsided, especially 
in the northern part where a broad sea, the Arafura sea, now éovers 
a large area which was once land. 

4. Aland, possibly a northward extension of the Antarctic con 
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tinent, connecting Australia and southern South America. Certain 
features of the culture of the Patagonians and Fuegiana have been 
interpreted as indicating an affinity with the natives of Australia, 
but on biological grounds the possibility of human migration from 
Australia into Fuegia is very remote, 

5. A very broad land with an equable temperate climate con- 
necting Asia and America, at a time long subsequent to the above- 
mentioned lands. 

In the Atlantic ocean we find indicated; 

1. Aland including the highlands of Central and South America 
and extending to south-central Africa and Magadascar; this prob- 
ably became broken up at the same time that the land connectng 
Madagascar with the Lesser Sunda islands disappeared; it was 
possibly a western extension of the same land mass. 

Summary 

According to the evidence of biological paleogeography, man 
probably reached America over the broad land that formerly 
existed across Bering sea, and since he reached America this land 
connection became disrupted and the whole region acquired an 
Arctic climate. 

A few accidental visitors may have wandered across the Pacific 
from the South Sea islands; but this could have been only after 
the perfection of the art of navigation by these people, and America 
was probably settled long before navigation or boat building had 
reached any advanced etage.. It is unlikely that any number of 
people ever came across the Pacific because of the enormous distance 
to be traversed with both wind ond current against them. Swu0ch 
visitors as might have come by this route can be considered only as 
purely -accidental; their survival on arrival is: very doubtful, for 
primitive men, like the anthropeid apes, are singularly sensitive 
to any change in their environment. To be worthy of serious con- 
sideration anv migration route by which primitive men may be 
supposed to have entered a country mist be shown to possess tlie 
possibility of very gradual acclimatization and very gradual adjust- 
ment to the new conditions. The difference between the conditions 
in the South Sea islands and on the western coast of South America 
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would in itself seem to be a conclusive argument against the settle- 
ment of Amenca by that route. 

There is ne evidence that man could have come from Africa 
by the Afro-Antillean land bridge; probably Africa itself was un- 
inhabited by man at the time that this bridge was disrupted." 


BEAninc or Agci#EOLOGICAL Evinence on THE PLace oF ORIGIN AND 
Os THE QuESTION oy THE UNITY OR PLURALITY OF THE 
AMERICAN KATE 
Br WitwAam H Hotwes 


The protiem of the origin of the American race as such may be 
quite a distinct problem from that of the origin of the human race, 
that is to say, of the genus Home, since, if the racial elements going 
to make up the population of the New World were decidedly diverse 
—as partly Mongolian, partly Malayan, and partly European— 
the place of amalgamation would be the place of origin, and that 
place would be America. Indeed, it seems self-evident that an 
American race, howoever evolved and constituted, must have its 
place of origin on American soil, since, if formed elsewhere, it would 
not be American, save bv adoption. 

The problem is somewhat complicated by the possibility that 
the human group may have had ita orjgin within the land area now 
embodied in the continent called America, in which case since we 
agree on the question of primary racial unity—the Old World races 
must appear in the light of offshoots of an Amencan stock, but the 
proposition that the American continent nurtured the human stem 
ig not well sustained by the evidence so far adduced; besitles it is 
incredible that the American race, represented today by hardly more 
than ten million people of homegencous physical type and primitive 
culture, sheuld have peopled the Old World with three races highly 
differentiated in physical type and in cultural achievement and 
comprising the bulk of the world's population. With regard to this 
question, the consensus of opinion among students of the subject 
favors the view that the Old World gave birth to the human kind. 
Traces of human occupancy are found in the Old World associated 


“The evidence afforded! by the study of recent matine organisms indicates thot 
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with geological formations that may be safely assigned to the close 
of the Tertiary period, and it is incumbent on those who hold to the 
theory of American origin to establish an earlier occupancy of the 
New World, Two regions onlyin America have furnished testimony 
worthy of serious consideration in this respect—California and 
Argentina. The testimony in both of these cases is striking and 
picturesque, giving American man a place in the far Eocene, and is 
supported with much enthusiasm by a few students who are ready 
to stake their scientific reputations on the outcome. Recent in- 
vestigations relating to North American as well as South Ameri- 
can early man show that the testimony, if itis to stand, must have 
much additional support. 

In view of these conditions, the theory of an autochthonous 
origin of the American race may be set aside, and the problem of 
the arrival in the New World of racial elements originating in the 
Old World need alone receive consideration. 

Archeology can supply but meager evidence of the early arrival 
of migrating peoples, Relics of human handiwork have been 
reported from the glacial deposits, which are post-Tertiary, but 
they are few and far between, and even if properly authenticated, 
they can tell no story of racial origins; they are not labeled. We 
may learn from such evidence that man was present at a definite 
gedlogical period and that his culture was primitive, but we get 
no clue as-to his race or to the direction from which he came. The 
evidence furnished by osseous human remains is negative as to both 
great antiquity and unity or diversity. In two cases crania present- 
ing characteristics quite distinct from those of the known aborigines 
have been brought to the attention of -anthropologists—the low- 
browed skulls from the bluffs of the Missouri, which Dr Hrdli¢ka 
has shown to correspond to skulls of members of recent tribes; and 
two crania equally remarkable and un-Indian in type obtained 
from the ¢lacial gravels at Trenton, which Dr Hrdlicka has shown 
to be of peculiar German or Dutch type.! Possibly they belong to 
Hessian tirelings killed in the battle of Trenton. 

The archeologist, in pursuing the inquiry regarding racial origins 
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for America, must then turn to the great body of antiquities that 
are penerally recognized as belonging to the Indian tribes and therr 
ancestors. Like the race itself, these remains form a comparatively 
homogeneous unit, being confined practically to the stone phase of 
culture, It is observed that this body of material does not seem to 
contain any element or trace of pre-Columbian European influence 
back to the beginning of our civilization. The Indian tribes were 
without Old World beasts of burden and without wheeled vehicles, or 
sail-rigged craft, the great modern agencies of transportation; they 
had no cattle; sheep, or goats, potent factors in the development 
of Old World sedentary life; they had no knowledge of iron or the 
smelting of ores, essentials in the development of the civilized state; 
no keystone arch, a requirement of successful building; no glaze or 
‘wheel in the potter's art; no phonetic alphabet, the stepping-stone 
from barbarism to civilization. We conclude from these facts that 
America had no important contact with the cultured peoples of 
the Old World before the sailing of Columbus. What, then, can 
archeology show that has a significant bearing on the arrival ol 
trans-oceanic peoples in euch numbers as seriously to affect the 
make-up of the American race? 

Omitting for the present any consideration of the open gateway 
from Asia to America at the far northwest, through which we all 
beliewe the chief currents of population came, let us examine auch 
evidence as may be available of arrivals through other avenues of 
approach. As the continents stand today, and with primitive 
means of migration, there seems small chance of the arrival of way- 
farers in any considerable numbers on the American shores, and the 
evidence of such arivals must be far to seek and difficult of evalua- 
tion. A primitive boat's crew reaching the western continent as 
voluntary voyugers or as wayfarers brought unwillingly by the 
winds and currents, even if hospitably received by the resident 
population, would leave no physical trace of their presence that 
would list bevond a few yenerations, and the culture they happened 
to represent might not find even a temporary foothold. Yet perms 
of culture have sometimes wonderful potentialities; and a very 
simple device, technical suggestion, or tenet of belief might catch 
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the primitive fancy, engraft itself upon the native culture, and in 
a very short period of time influence the whole current of its 
development. The question is, however, one of race and not of 
culture, and the presence in America of numerous culture elements 
coming from trans-Atlantic sources, even if plainly manifest, might 
mean very little with respect to racial make-up. 

We may now inquire into the nature of the archeologic evidence 
which might seem to warrant the conclusion that foreigners had 
arrived even in numbers stifficient to plant a few. germs of culture; 
hut first it is necessary that we exclude from the body of material 
to be considered all handiwork that bears the taint of post-Colum- 
hian influence since modern Europeans reached American shores. 
We have to consider also—lest we misinterpret the evidence—the 
similarities, analogies; and identities between the culture achieve- 
ments of peoples quite foreign to one another historically and 
genetically that arise and must arise from the lke constitution 
everywhere of the human body, the human mind, and human 
environment. Itis not wise to throw evidence of this class entirely 
overboard, for it may possess value of very different degrees—the 
similarities ranging from the merest fortuitous resemblances to 
correspondences so close and intimate that actual intercourse may 
be safely inferred. The nature of such evidence may be brieily 
considered. 

The student examining certuin collections of primitive antiquities 
discovers that a particular form of chipped flint knife-blade occurs 
in America ‘and also in the Old World; and explains the occurrence 
by the oft-observed fact that with given state of culture, given needs, 
and given materials, men of all races reach kindred results. When, 
however, he observes that the blade of the knife in each case is 
hovked at the end, keen and highly specialized, he wonders how such 
correspondence could occur, Pressing his investigation further, he 
discervers on the two continents other knife blades of chipped flint 
with curved and keen point and identical specialization to facilitate 
hafting, and a further identical claboration for purposes of embellish- 
ment, and he begins to inquire whether the people concerned in the 
making of these two groups of artifacts are not related or have not 
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in some way come In close contact. His interest is intensifed when 
he observes that the groups of closely identical blades occur in two 
trans-oceanic areas at points of nearest approach, and also not in 
any case at more remote localities on the respective continents, and 
he is astonished to discover further that the two areas involved are 
connected by oceanic currents and trade winds by means of which 
seagoing craft could make the ocean voyage from continent to 
continent with comparative ease. Later he finds that other objects 
of handicraft belonging to these adjacent areas have similar corre- 
spondences, and his previous impressions are decidedly strengthened. 
When going more deeply into the investigation, he learns that similar 
phenomena occur elsewhere, that in numerous localities on the 
shores of the one continent the culture traces have. close similarities 
to those of the adjacent trans-oceanic areas, and no such resem- 
blances elsewhere, and he concludes without hesitation, and con- 
cludes safely, that contact of peoples and transfer of trans-oceanic 
cultures have taken place not only at one but at many points. 
Now, this is a purely suppositional case, hut it is suggestive and 
justifies us in pursuing further in this direction the interesting prob- 
lems of American origins. I may call attention to certain note- 
worthy analogies that do occur between American and foreign 
archeological remains. [n New England and farther north we find 
a highly specialized form of the stone adze tisually known as the 
gouge, which is abundant in the region mentioned, but fades out 
gradually as we pass to the south and west, with rare outliers in 
the Carolinas, the Ohio valley, and the westem Lake region, but 
not appearing elsewhere on the continent. [t does appear, however, 
in northern Europe where the Atlantic is narrowest and most fully 
bridged by intervening islands, Within the same region in north- 
east America; and thinning out as does the gouge to the south and 
weat, is an object of rare and highly specialized form, an ax-like 
implement, known as the bannerstone, with perforation for hafting 
and extremely varied wing-tke blades. It is not found elsewhere in 
America, In northern Europe we find a drilled ax of similar shape. 
It is.a noteworthy fact that this implement in the Old World was 
probably a thing of use, while in America its functions were sacred and 
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ceremonial. [t may be worth while to suggest the possibility that 
in prehistoric, pre-Ericsson times the germ of this type of implement 
found tts way across the intervening seas, and that, being regarded 
with veneration, it became a symbol of exceptional regard. 

On the Atlantic shores of Anterica, in the West Indies, and in 
Brazil there are certain forms of implements and pottery that 
resemble more closely the corresponding fabrications of the Mediter- 
ranean shores than do those of other parts of America. In the 
Isthmian region we find works in gold and silver and their alloys 
that excite wonder since they display skill of an exceptional, even 
remarkable, kind, and the methods employed, as well as the forms 
produced, suggest strongly the wonderful metal craft of Nigenan 
tribes of old Benin. And we observe that the trade winds and 
currents of the Atlantic are ever ready to carry voyagers from the 
African shore in the direction of the Caribbean sea. 

Even more remarkable and diversified are the correspondences 
between the architectural remains of Yucatan and those of Cam- 
bodia and Javain the Far East. In both regions the chief structures 
of the cities are pyramids ascended by four steep stairways of atone, 
bordered by serpent balustrades and surmounted by temples which 
employ the offset arch and have sanctuaries, altar tablets, and 
glyphic inscriptions, The walls are embellished with a profusion 
of carved and modeled ornaments and surmounted by roof crests 
of elaborate design. There are present also, as supports for the 
great stone tables and the lintels of the doorways, dwartish Atlantean 
figures duplicating those of the antipodal cities. Some of the 
figures represent whiskered men. The significance of all this has 
been sought again. and again without satisfactory result, and I shall 
not here venture to present an explanation. 

On the Pacific side of the American continent strange culture 
coincidences occur in like degree, seeming to indicate that the 
broad Pacific has not proved a comptete bar to the intercourse of 
peoples of the opposing continents, It has been often remarked 
that the faces of modeled and sculptured figures in southern Mexico 
have a Mongolisn cast and that the eyes are decidedly oblique. The 
stone adzes and pestles of the northwest coast resemble the adzes 
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and pestles of the Pacific islands more closely than they do the 
corresponding tools of the eastern shares of America, and the 
pecullar flat-bodied stone club) or mere of the Samoan and other 
islands is distributed along the Pacific coast and scattered sparsely 
over the adjacent regions to the east. Passing over other instances 
that might be cited, we find that we have completed the circle of 
the continent and are approaching, as has often been done before 
in the study of these problems, the main gateway to the continent 
at Bering strait, about which enough has already been said during 
this discussion. Through this gateway at one period or another 
the main currents of incoming people have passed, but the tume 
may have been Jong and the racial elements diversified, so that the 
actual place of origin of the American race a5 such would he the 
place on the American continent where these elements were re- 
modeled into a new people. 

The question of the unity or plurality of the American race is 
thus a question simply of the unity or plurality of the elements 
embodied in its make-up. If the cradle of the human race was in 
the Old World, the American race would consist of such elements as 
happened to find their way to the uninhabited continent; if in 
very carly times the elements might be derived from some paleo- 
Asiatic or other early race not now in evidence; if later, they 
might be one or more of the known races of the cradle continent: 
if more than one, there would be plurality of racial elements in the 
American compostion; if only one, the condition known as unity 
would prevail, 

1 agree fully with Dr Nrdli¢ka that Asiatic peoples must have 
furnished the great body of immigrants to America, but it seems to 
me also highly probable, considering the nature of the archeological 
evidence, that the Western Worlil has not heen always and wholly 
beyand the reach of members of the white, Polynesian, and perhaps 
even the black races. 
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Some ETHNOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 
By Auice C. FiercHes 


Looking at the tribes that dwell on this continent, and particu- 
lariy in North America, one notes many and Important ethnological 
and psychological resemblances. To give a few of the more striking 
examples, we see that the idea of duality is generally expressect in 
their social organization, not that each tribe is divided into two 
parts or sections but that the various kinship groups composing a 
tribe are apt to be so combined as to express a recognition of the 
apparently dual natural forces, represented by Dav and Night, 
Summer and Winter, Sky and Earth. This duality concept some- 
times takes on. an anthropomorphic form and the forces are regarded 
as male and female, or, they are reflected in social conditions, and 
represented as War and Peace. The two parts alwave stand for 
dissimilar but complementary forces or powers. 

Not only in the tribal organization does this duality concept 
appear, but it is ta be found reflected in many of the religious 
ceremonials of the people. Itis to the latter that one must turn 
for the mort direct expression of “religious ideas.” It may safely 
be stated that among the American race what may be termed 
“religious ideas" are fundamental to all ceremonials and upon them 
i¢ built the tribal organization. 

These “religious ideas," briefly stated, are founded upon the 
native conception af the cosmos. In this canception man views 
all things from his own personality and from this standpoint predi- 
cates his relationship to animate and inanimate nature. 

Conscious within himself of an ability ta move-and to bring to 
pass, he regards motion, whether of body or of mind, as a universal 
ability and as the simplest and most fundamental manifestation of a 
mysterious, indwelling power that has brought all things inte exist- 
ence and is the cause of all movement; of the winds, the clouds, 
the storm, the rivers, the growth of vegetable forms, the activities 
of animals, and the physical and mental life of man. There is no 
visible thing within which this mysterious power does not dwell and 
that is not made active or stable by it, To man, this mysterious 
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power is invisible and only knowable indirectly through its mani- 
festations in nature and living forms, Since all things (for nothing 
to the Indian is strictly inanimate), including man, derive life and 
motion from this mysterious power, all things are regarded as, in a 
setise, related to cach other, because of the mysterious power that 
pervades.and sustains all natural forms. 

Such a view makes possible a psychical as well as a physical 
connection between the Indian and all natural objects and renders 
conceivable the belief that there may be a possible action and 
reaction between the various natural and animal forms and man, 

This conception of man's relation te nature and to the mysterious 
power that animates and pervades all forms finds expression in a 
rite that is nearly if mot quite universally observed among the 
natives of our continent, namely, the rite in which man: secks to 
appeal to this mysterious power through the chanting of prescribed 
rituals during a lonely vigil and fast, in the hope that he will receive 
ina vision the sight of some form that can impart to the suppliant 
added strength and ability for achievement, The apparition scen in 
a vision is generally of some beast or bird, although other forme 
sometimes appear, Now, it is noteworthy that, eo far as known, 
the animal forms so seen, and those that are represented in the 
various tribal ceremonial, or serve'as designations of kinship groups, 
all belong to the fauna of the recent geologic age. No survival of 
an extinet species has as yet been discovered to havea part in any 
rites among the different tribes, 

Mythical and symbolic creatures have partin some ceremonials, 
but they are clearly the creations of man's fancy, formed by him 
to express certain of hts ideas, and they never had any réal existence, 

While appeals by man to an invisible power through fasting. 
and prayer are not uncommon in other parts of the world, yet, 
the rite so generally practiced in America, by the vouth at maturity, 
or by the man who seeks to lead, or to obtain magical powers, 
shows such similarity as to suggest a past unity or derivation from 
a. common soirce ancient and traditional: here and there this nite 
is augmented by tribal or ceremonial peculiarities, but funcdamen- 
tally it remains the same, 
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It seems not improbable that this widespread rite has been a 
factor in the development of one of the characteristics of the Amer- 
ican race, that is, a mental seriousness, ‘This seriousness is present 
in all the Indian‘s practices, whether they savor of rank shamaniam 
or belong to social or ceremonial procedures replete with geniality, 
united movement, and song. 

From these and numerous other facts it seems ale te conclude 
that the Indian shows throughout a considerable resemblance in his 
fundamental subjective and objective conceptions. His mentaliny 
is distinctly of one type, and on the whole may be regarded as well 
advanced in scale. These conditions lead the ethnologist to the 
behef that the Indian represents one branch or a part of one branch 
of humanity, and a branch that in mental development is now, and 
probably was when it reached this continent, much above what 
must have been the more primitive forms of man. 


Some ETHNonocican Asrects oF THE PROBLEM 
By Watres Hoven 


The general interest in the early peopling of America has een 
long sustained, and many branches of science have contributed 
in the effart to elucidate the problems connected therewith. Eth- 
nologists have endeavored mainly to trace the culture affinities 
with other regions, especially with the contiguous regions of Asia 
and America, and much sticcess has rewarded their studies. For 
a number of years [have been interested in noticing similarities in 
arts of wider scope pedgraphically, and have compared the arts 
of tropical America with those of Malaysia, the latter area being 
now quite thoroughly represented in the National Museum through 
the imimensé collections of Dr W. L. Abbott. 

The question of acculturation is beset with great difficulties, 
which render a clean-cut determination of the transmittal of arts 
and inventions from one people to another only rarely possible. 
The lacunxe in our knowledge are in some degree responsible, since 
the migrations of inventions proceed by obscure paths and are almost 
never recorded by history; incefiect, the modern ethnologic min- 
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glings ure on a par with those of prehistoric times, which, although 
fascinating, leave us often breathless after a long and fruitless 
chase and receptive to theories of independent invention as the 
other horn of the dilemma. 

[t isan axiom of science that one should err on the side of exces- 
sive caution in the effort to get at the facts of similarities of inven: 
tion, and no other subject of anthropology has produced so many 
harchrained expenences, 

It is evident that the transfer of arts has: been common in 
sub-aretic Asia and America and some of these arts have wide 
connections, A few of these may be discussed. 

Drill—The moet specialized form of fire-making and boring 
apparatus, the four-part drill, which exists in America among the 
Eskimo and some Canadian Indians, is found in eastern Asia, 
India, and Borneo, as well as in Europe. The ptimp-drill has a 
wider chstribution in America, Europe, and Asia, but is not found 
in Africa, The flint and pyrites strike-a-licht is distributed in 
Europe, where it occurred in Neolithic times, and in far northern 
America, 

The simple two-stick fire-drill has a world-wide distribution, 
and ts the only form common to America, In Burned, however, 
the diversity of methods points to a composite formed by waves 
of population, 

Alrmor,—Plate armor like that af Japan and Korea, and the horn 
armor of Mindanao and other East Indianislands, have been observed 
on both sides of Bering strait, the most perfect type made of plates 
of ivory occurring among the Eskimo, Among the North Pacific 
Indians, armor made of plates of wood occurs, to the eouthward 
combinations of rods and plates-of wood, and in California rods 
alone are employed. This grouping of methods appears from 
the literature to have been repeated in fairt in eastern United 
States, having a distribution, eo far as we have data, into Mexico 
and Central America, but apparently not inte South America. 

Luntp—The lamp is extra-American, belonging with simple 
saucer lamps of Asia and Europe. The Eskimo lamp, however, 
is a-substitute for the stove and fireplace of othér peoples and is 
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unique in the development of the wide-stretched wick line, as well 
as in its occurrence in the Western Hemisphere, The lamp here 
has been molded in the hands of the Eskimo, who are the most 
ingenious aborigines in the world, and whose yery existence 
depended on this hamely utensil. 

| have omitted a large series of similarities berween America 
and southern Asia, which may or may not indicate relationship 
but which aré inconclusive and subject more or less to explanation 
as independent or environmental inventions, Among these are 
the skirt dress, rain coat, palm industries, ear and lip plugs, head 
compression, teeth inlay, simple fire<dirill, calumet, spoon censer, 
nese flute, lapped edge baskets, and others. 

There seem, however, to be inventions having a greater signifi- 
cance which have come into America and there taken a wider 
range than those just mentionéd. These are as follows: 

Blowguns—The distribution of the blowgun appears to follow 
the Asia-America route and has Its greatest use in the two extremes, 
Malaysia and South America. It mitist be acknowledged that 
between Malaysia and eastern North America there is a wide gap, 
which up to the present cannot be filled, except that survivals, as 
a child's toy, may indicate connection. The distribution im 
America begins with the [roquois, extends to the Gulf, appears 
again in Mexico and Central America, and becomes widespread in 
tropical South America. The blowgun has not been found in 
Africa, nor in any other portions of the world except in: those just 
mentioned. It does not depend upon the presence of natural 
tubes such as those furnished by the bamboo, cane, and other 
grasses. It is made in both extremes of its range of two strips of 
wood grooved and joined with cement and wrappings of bark, as 
may he seen in the apecimens of the Jakuns of the Malay peninsula 
anc those of the tnbes of the upper Amazon. In Borneo since 
the introduction of iron the boring ts made in solid wood bv means 
of a bar of that metal. The dart of the Asiatic hlowgun is often 
tipped with poison and terminates at the other enc with @ core of 
pith, while in America the darts are often poisoned and tusually 
terminate with a wrapping of the down of some plant, The bliw- 
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gun does not seem to be a likely subject of independent invention, 
on account of the complexity of its conception and the difficulty 
of its mantifacture. 

Sling-bow—In connection with the blowgun in Asia and 
America the sling-bow, which appears alone at the two extremes, 
i# interesting, So far as known, the cling-bow occurs only in the 
valley of the Amazon and in Malaysia. [t consists of a bow with 
a double bowstring and has a small pouch in the middle to carry 
the clay pellet. No particular conclusions can be drawn as to the 
presence of the sling- or pellet-bow in both areas, since if there ever 
were any Intermediate steps, they have been lost. [t is only the 
fact that the blowgun and pellet-bow appear together in both 
areas that would justify the belief that the two inventions had a 
common origin. 

Bark Beaters —Still another invention, that of the grooved 
bark beater, of almost world-wide diffusion, has found its way 
into America; by what route or by what mans it is difficult to say. 
This implement consists of a round or square short club, whose 
surface is covered with parallel flutings. This invention has 
arisen in the areas of certain tropical trees, whose matted bark 
ean be expanded more readily by a grooved clib. The most 
familiar product of this character is the tapa of the Polynesian 
island, or the coarse red cloth of equatorial Africa. The use of 
this grooved club perhaps was the basis of all primitive paper- 


making. [Irrespective of the question of independent inventions, 


the easiest route by which this method could have reached America 
would have been from southern Asia, where this method is prac- 
ticed. [Tt appears in America in British Columbia and Washing- 
ton, where it is used on bark of a fissile texture. There are no 
observed traces of this implement between this area and Mesico, 
a lacuna which might well occur, provided the clubs were of perish- 
able wood. In Mexico the survivals are of grooved stones to which 
the author had the honor of first calling attention in 1892. In 
Mexico this implement is used again on felted or matted fiber bark, 
From this region the implement is increasingly common into 
tropical America and. from southern Mexico to the Amazon the 
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decoration of bark cloth in colors assumes the appearance of the 
art in Polynesia and the East Indies. 

These matters are presented with all due reservations and not 
with the effort to sustain or promulgate any theory concerning 
the ongin and diffusion of these inventions, They may be only a 
few reseniblances amidst a vast host of divergences. On the whole, 
however, the appearance of these inventions in America has sub- 
stantiation in the results given by Dr Hrdlitka, that the peoples 
of America most resemble those of eastern Asia, and even if the 
migration of inventions does not involve the migration of peoples, it 
tends to shaw a contiguity of thoughts and preferences. 


THE -BEaRixG oF ASTRONOMY ON THE Suufectr 
By Stansouny Hacanr 


The study of the astronomy of the American Indians does not 
afford any definite evidence of their unity or diversity, or of the 
period or place of their origin. It neither proves nor disproves 
their origin in America or in Asia or in any other repion, But it 
does present facts of value bearing upon the development of their 
culture, of relations between the peoples of America, and of their 
relations with the races of other continents in the prehistoric period 
of America. 

Astronomy is: not a primitive science. Long periods of years 
indeed must have elapsed before the really primitive man began 
even to observe the stars with anything less than utter ignorance 
and indifference, for they were related in no manner that he could 
apprehend with those material néeds to which his attention was 
practically confined, Primitive astronomy began with the sys- 
tematic observation of the stars to indicate direction upen night 
journeys, to indicate the hunting seusans to the hunter, and. later 
to indicate the sowing and reaping seasons to the farmer, The 
cosmic and the religious element of astronomy—the question as to 
the nature of the stars and their relation to the nature and life of 
manand of the cosmos—iorm, no doubt, one of the earliest bases 
of religious thought, if not the earliest, but such specilations, when 
they pass beyond mere wonder, surely imply a higher culture than 
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the practical uses of stellar observation, and therefore cannot be 
earlier in time. 1 is evident, then, that the evolution of man must 
antedate the beginning of astranomy by a very long period of time, 
Even if we could tract astronomy back to its earliest source in time 
and place it would afford us little: or no information upon the 
origin of the earliest man, unless. indeed, he had remained in 
one spot during the whole of the long intervening period—a mani- 
fest absurdity. 

Applying the above deductions to the American Indian, if he 
originated in America, astronomy cannot say when or where. We 
sect to see several foci of astronomical development, in Peru, 
Mexico, amd Yucatan, corresponding with general culture centers 
in regions having a climate and topography peculiarly favorable 
to the advancement of culture. The astronomical lore of all these 
reviots j= too nearly identical in complex concepts to be satis- 
factorily expluined as due to-similarities of race and of environment. 
There must have been an interchange of ideas between them cither 
directly or through interveriing nations in pre-Columbian times, 
hence we cannot lie certain that this lore is indigenous to any one 
of the three regions named, Evidence of extensive migrations sia 
of extensive change of climate in comparatively recent times adds 
to the uncertainty upon this powit and prevents us from deter- 
mining, at least in the present state of our knowledge, even the 
region of the earliest astronomical development in America. 

othe American Indian migrated into America from another 
continent in primitive times, astronomy would still be helpless to 
aid usin the search for the time and place of such migration because 
it cannot reach back to such an early period. Buvif this migration 
took pluce in later times or after the development of astronomical 
traditions, then indeed we may find in this field concepts sufficiently 
complex to tender it possible for us. to trace them back towards 
their birthplace. It is evident, however, that these concepts bear 
upon the origin of the American race only if they can be shown 
to be associated with the earliest race known to have existed on 
this continent—otherwise they will pertain merely to a later influx 
of an alien race into an already populated mgion. Pursuing this 
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inquiry, then, fet us ask first whether the concepts of American 
astronomy present such analogies with the astronomical concepts of 
other continents as to indicate intercommunication between them. 
In the field of scientific astronomy the pole scar was generally 
known throughout North America as the pivot of the sky, and the 
position of the South Pole was noted by the Peruvians, At least 
four of the plancts were known and distinguished from the fixed 
stars by the Peruvians, Mexicans, Mayas, and some of the other 
tribes. The Peruvians had observed the sun spots and a few 
among them were perhaps acquainted with the true cause of solar 
cand lunar eclipses. All three peoples had divided the sky into true 
constellations and possessed a true solar zodiac, The Mexicans 
had ascertained the period of the apparent revolutions of the planets 
with remarkable accuracy. But nothing in these facts implies any 
foreign influence. The lunar and solar calendars of these three 
advanced nations from the standpoint of the writer's cursory study 
of them present little more evidence of intercommunication éo far 
as their time periods are concerned, though the system of successive 
years governed by successive zodiacal signs recently discovered by 
Boll in Egypt and the Orlent certainly suggests certain features of 
the Maya and Mexican calendars. The presence in Peru, Mexico, 
and various other parts of America of the Pleiades year of two 
seasons, divided by seed time and harvest, with its associated myths 
and rituals presents a stronger argument for intercommunication, 
one that has been elaborated by the late Robert Grant Haliburton, 
and Mrs Zelia Nuttall has published evidence in faver of inter- 
communication based upon cosmogony and concepts which she 
believes to have been associated with the ¢elestial North Pole. 
When we enter the field of symbolic and traditional astronomy 
the evidence of iIntercomniunication Tite awit ae We fini amon the 
commen concepts the division of the cosmus among the four so- 
called vlements, fire, earth, air, and water, the use of the swastika 
to express celestial revolution, of the cross and circle bo represent 
the fourfold division of the sky antl earth, of the serpent and cgg 
with certain astronomical associations. Among the extra-zodiacal 
constellations the Bear, formed by aame of the stars of our Great 
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Rear, has been generally recognized by the tribes of the north- 
eastern portion of North America, probably from prehistoric times. 
It may be a legacy from the Northmen. The Milky Way as the 
Path of Souls of the northern tribes and the Celestial River farther 
south likewise finds European and Oriental analogies, But from 
the Writer's standpaint the crux of the argument for intercom- 
munication rests upon the symbols associated with the zodiac in 
Peru, Mexico, and Yucatan, for here we are considering not isolated 
analogies hut an interreloted series in which the element of sequence 
affards an impressive guaranty against both chance and imaginative 
manipulation. 

In Mexico the study of the elaborate system of judicial astrology 
may vieldl interesting results. So far as the writer is aware, little 
or ne attention has yet been paid to this subject. In Peru evidence 
as to the zodiac Is derived from the Star Chart of Salcamavhua, 
which names and pictures the signs, the monthly ritual which 
reproduces the attributes of the sign through which the sun is 
cussing when the festival is held, and the celestial plan of the sacred 
city of Cuzco, which was supposed to reproduce the observed design 
of the skv including the signs. This plan in varying aspects seems 
to have been typical of several and perhaps of many of the sacred 
cities or theagenic centers that form such a characteristic feature 
of American civilization. In Mexico the signs are named and 
pictured by Duran, Sahagun, Tezozomoc, in the Codices, and on 
the mural paintings of Mitla; their attributes are described in the 
monthly ritual and embodied in the plan of Teotihtiacan and in the 
day signs. In Yucatan the signs appear in the Codices, the ritual, 
the dav signs, and the plan of Izamatl. 

As to posible European influence in these sources; the writer 
can only state his conviction that an examination of them will con- 
vince the student that such influence is cither insignificant or 
totally absent,! The following table will briefly indicate the corre- 
spondence between some of the concepts associated with the Amer- 
ican zodiacal stens and with the signs we have received from the 
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prehistoric Orient. 1 should be understood, however, that this 
table refers to only a few of the more obvious analogies: 


SIGN ESGLISH Peruvian MEXICAN MAYA 
Aries Ram Liaima Flayer 
Taurus Gull (Origi- -Stag Stog or Deer Stag 
nally Stag) 
Gemini Trina Man and Twins Two 
\Woman Generals 
Cancer Crab Cunlefish Cuttlefish Cuttlefish 
Leo Lion Puma Choelint Ocelot 
Virgo Virgin Maize Maize Maize 
(Mother Mother Mother Mother 
Geaddess 
of (Cereals) 
Libra. Seales Forks Scorpion Scorpion 
(Original- 
ly part of 
Scorpio) 
Scorpio Scorpion Mummy Scorpion Scorpion 
Sagittarius Bowman Arrows oT Hunter and Hunter. and 
Spears War God War God 
Capricornus Sea Goat Beard Bearded 
(od 
Aquarius Water Water Water Water 
Pourer 
Pisces Fishes (and Knot Twisted 
Knot) Reeds 


Granting that these sequential analogies, if verified, establish 
intercontinental communication, we must now ask whether, if these 
concepts were brought into America from abroad, they seem to be 
associated with the earliest migration to this continent. We'shall 
have to seek light on this point outside the feld of astronomy. 
Professor Edward S. Morse and others have called attention to the 
significance of the facts that wheat was unknown in America at 
the time of its discovery by Columbus and that maize was then 
unknown outside of America; moreover, that there js little if any 
similarity between the more complex artifacts of America and of 
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other continents. It is practically certain that the cultivation 
of these cereals and the manufacture of the higher grades of artifacts 
must have preceded the creation of a zodiac, and its transmission 
around the world, and it is not reasonable to suppose that a migrat- 
ing race having knowledge of either cereal or of artifacts would have 
carried with them the knowledge of the zodiac without that of their 
food and tools. The inference is cbvious. The knowledge of the 
zodiac was not brought to or taken from America by the earliest 
inhabitants of another continent, but must have been transmitted 
in later times. 

We must still explain how stich knowledge could have been 
transmitted in later times without the cereals and artifacts. There 
seems to be but one consistent answer. The transmission was 
accomplished by accidental or sporadic communication with indi- 
viduals of an alien race who- were able to impart their mental con- 
cepts but who brought with them few or no material products: 
There was no general migration at this time. Let the reader sup- 
pose himself unexpectedly thrown by shipwreck among a people 
with whom his mee has never before communicated. Grant him 
a few companions only, and imagine the result. How much of their 
civilization would they be able to impart? Probably only a few 
ideas. They had no-cereals and their attempts to introluce their 
artifacts eventually failed to overcome the force of conservative 
halit and custom opposed to change, This is admittedly theo- 
retical, hut it seems to be the only theory which reconciles the 
otherwise inconsistent facts, But if this explanation is correct we 
see that even if the American Indian is a migrant from another 
continent astronomy cannot help ws te say when of whence he cami, 
because as soon as we find astronomical concepts of sufficient com- 
plexity to afford a possible means of tracing them back to an alien 
home they imply an advancement in culture inconsistent with the 
known characteristics of early American peoples, anc therefore they 
cantiot have come here with them. Astronomy reveals that there 
has been intercommunication with America in probably late pre- 


historic times, but it issilent as to what has taken place at an earlier 
stage. 
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Tare Beane oy Ocean Currents ox THE Pronew 
By Pac. BarTscH 


Lhave been very much interested in all that has been said about 
the origin of the North American Indian, and particularly in the 
remarks of Mr Holmes, who showed that the archeological features 
on the American continent indicate a possible multiple contact, 
and there occurs to me a line of thought that seems, so far, not to 
have been expressed bv any of the Speakers, namely, the ocean 
highways along which primitive man or his handiwork may have 
reached our shores from other places, Most of the evidence brought 
forth in the meeting seems to call fora land bridge acros= Bering sea, 
which Dr Dall chowed has not existed during the time that man is 
known to have been on the globe. There is, however, the strong 
North Pacific current, which sweeps the eastern shores of Asia and 
isdeflected eastward so as to strike the American coast about Sitka, 
Alaska, where a part is deflected northward over the Aleutian islands, 
while another part turns south and sweeps the coast of Washington, 
Oregon, and California, before it is again deflected seaward. 

Farther south we have the Equatorial counter-current, which 
sweeps most of the Pacific islands and finally touches our coast in 
the region of Guatemala, being deflected northward along the 
American shores into the Gulf of California. It is quite possible 
that the similarity in certain ethnologie features of the East Asiatic 
islands and Central America may be due to a common origin which 
may have been in the East Asiatic islands and may have come to 
our shores over this route. 

The west coast of South America is swept by the Peruvian 
current, which comes [rom the south coast of Australia past New 
Zealand to our ahores. 

Looking at the great ocean currents of the Atlantic, we find 
that we have the North Equatorial current, which is in part a 
continuation of our Gulf Stream, flowing past the South European 
coasts over West Africa where it is deflected westward, to the Amer- 
ican shores, which it strikes in the West Indian region, whence it is 
deflected northward as the Gulf Stream along our seaboard [at 
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some little distance off shore). After leaving our shores, off New 
Foundland, it touches the east coast of Iceland: them passes to 
Europe, where a part is deflected over the British Isles and the coast 
of Norway; while the rest turns southward as before states, 

In the South Atlantic we have what is known as the Benguela 
current which sweeps the southwest coast of Africa, striking the 
Gulf of Guinea, from which it is deflected westward to the American 
shares as the South Equatorial current. This stream, upon striking 
the eastern point of Brazil, splits; half being deflected southward as 
the Brazilian current over South America; the other half northward, 
where it mingles with the waters of the Equatorial current to form 
the Gulf Stream. 

ft would seem, therefore, that we might expect (even after 
America was peopled) to find northeast Asiatic cultural elements 
and even man drifting to our northwest shores; Polynesian and 
Melanesian to Central America; Australian and New Zealandic to 
the west coast of South America: Southwest African to South Amer- 
ica and the West Indies, and even eastern North America: and South 
European and West African to the West Indies and eastern North 
America. 


THE PROBLEM FROM THE STANDPOINT oF Lixctrstics 
By ALEXANDER F, CrraAMa@ratain 


The appearance of Part [ of the Handbook of American Indian 
Longuages,' edited by Dr Franz Boas and published by the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, containing, as it does, authoritative 
sketches of Athapascan (Hupa), Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Kwa- 
kiutl, Chinook, Maidu, Algonquian (Fox), Siouan (Dakota), and 
Eskimo, by such approved investigators as Boas, Swanton, Goddard, 
Dixon, Thalbitzer, Jones, and Michelson, makes possible a new and 
saner method of comparmitive philology with regard to the numerous 
languages of the American [indians past and present. The illumi- 
nating Introduction po this volume, by Dr Boas, should be read 
by everyone | who seeks either to know something about the Indian 
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ages as such or to investigate the question of their possible 
relationshe with forms of speech in. other regions of the globe. 
What has been done here for North America will be done some time 
also for Central and South America, so that, before a student 
ventures to compare the lunguages of primitive America with those 
of Asia or elsewhere, he will know-a large number of facts concerning 
their lexical, their morphological, their grammatical, and their 
syntactical characteristics and peculiarities, and eo will be able to 
determine whether the resemblances observed are merely accidental, 
or justify the assumption of real linguistic kinship. 

The older method of comparing indiscriminately and arbitrarily 
the vocabularies and word-lists alone of the mass of American 
Indian languages with those of the masé of Asiatic tongues is now 
hopelessly out of court for scientific purposes, though still to be met 
with in certam quarters, where " pseudo-ethnology * reigns supreme. 
The wholesale methods of a Professor Campbell, a Hyde Clarke, 
etc., have borne no legitimate fruit, and could bear none. Nor has 
anything really valuable or conclusive come from such speculations 
as those of Trombetti, ‘Tauber, and others concerning the “original 
speech of man, and its disjecia membre, which are now to be picked 
up here and there all over the world among the languages of all 
peoples, living and dead. In such studies, the facts concerning the 
individual development of a language here in America, its morpho- 
logical and grammatical structure, as brought out by careful analysis 
and long-continued research, are ignored, or at least not made use 
of at all, and a few seeming word-identities permitted to settic a 
matter of fundamental significance in the history of human speech, 
or the development of the various types of human languages. 

Another method, perhaps quite as old, was to select some one 
Asiatic and some one American Indian language, on the basis of a 
few alleged identities (again almost entirely of a lexical character, 
or embodied in a single morphological character, ete.), and prove 
that the New World tongue must necessarily have been derived from 
the Old World one. A familiar instance of this procedure is the 
comparison of the Mandan (a Siouan dialect) with Welsh, some- 
thing that has not yet entirely disappeared from more or less 
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popular books about the Indian. It is ta be found, too, in Catlin, 
who had not a little to say about the. "Welsh Indians.” Father 
Petitot saw Celtic elements in certain Algonquian dialects, and in 
(883 read before the Association Fratigaise pour l'Avancement des 
Sciences a paperon the Paralitle entre la famille caratbo-esquimaude 
et les anciens Phéniciens, Others have sought to connect the Caribe 
with the ancient Egyptians, ete. The Otomi language of Mexico 
was singled out for comparison with Chinese as early as 18345 by 
C. N&xera, whose Latin cesay, De Lingua Othomiforym Dissertaiio, 
was published at Philadelphia. NAxera has been followed by a 
number of ethnologists, including, as late as 1884, the French 
Americanist,. DOr Hamy. The “isolating and monosyllabic char- 
acter," ascribed to the Otomi, making it “stand separate and apart 
from all other American Indian languages,” has been the basis of 
euch conclusions. But Brinton in 1885, and others since, notably 
F. Belmar! in his discussion of the alleged monosyllabism of the 
Otemi family of speech, have destroyed the foundation for afhliation 
with Chinese. The Oromi and related tongues contain a majority 
of dissvilables, some monosyllables, and some polysyilables. The 
American character of these languages is fully established, and they 
cunnot be derived from or affiliated directly or indirectly with 
Chinese. 

The langiiages of the ancient Mexicans, Mayas, Peruvians, ¢tc., 
probably on account of the fact that civilization was more highly 
developed among them than elsewhere in primitive America, have 
been often subject to comparison with Old World tongues, sometimes 
in ways even mare tnjustifiable than the attempt to parallel Otomi 
and Chinese. Mendoza* sought to prove that Nahuatl, the speech 
of the ancient Mexicans, was an Arvan language and a daughter of 
Sanskrit. Later, this theory of Aryan origin has been exploited 
by T. S. Denison, whose book® appeared in tg0$: it treats of the 
a 'Sideme ailtthtex) en las longuae de la familia miktecescapoteco-otoml, Asafes 
del Muses Nee. de Argernt., Mexicn, tomo i, i9it—191!, pp. 201371, ‘See alen FT, cle 
Charenery In Intern. Amer.-Kongr.. tate Tag. Stuttgart. igo [igod|, pi. 168. 
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origin of the Aztecs and kindred tribes; “ showing their relationship to 
the Indo-Iranian and the place of the Nauatl or Mexican in the 
Aryan group of languages," The author does not hesitate to say 
that “the Mexican language js Aryan in vocabulary and in verb 
conjugation” (p. 9); "Mexican occupies an intermediate position 
between Sanskrit and Old Persian,’ Of course, no real evidence 
of such origin and relationship is forthcoming, although almost 
anything might be proved if one compares “‘calpolli, tribe, with 
cosmopolitan, its cognate," and treats “roots” after the fashion of 
Mr Denison. Needless to say. nothing concerning the origin of 
American Indian languages can be learned through such a method, 
which, unfortunately, will continue for some time to engage the 
attention even of men somewhat expert in linguistics, though not 
scientifically-minded enough to see the proper relation of things. 
Attempts to connect the Mayan tongues of Yucatan, Guatemala, 
ete., with languages of the Old World have failed even more 
conspicuously. 

Paravey, in 1835. compared Chibchan, or Muyscan, of Colombia 
with Japanese, in a Mémoire sur Torigine Jeponnise, Arabe ef Basque 
dé la civilisation des pendles dv plateau de Bogold, basing his work on 
the publications of Humboldt and Seybold, and reaching. impossible 
conclusions, 

The Quechua and Aymart languages of Peru and Bolivia, of all 
the South American: linguistic stocks, have been most subject to 
theories of Ofd World derivation. Their supposed kinship has 
run all the way from Sumerian! to plain Aryan. E. Villamil de Rada, 
in his Lo Lengua de Addn y el Hombre de Tiakuanace (La Paz, 1858, 
pp. 249), even areues that Aymara wae the language of the Garden 
ef Eden, another cancdidate for which ancient service ts North 
American Algonquian, as maintained by A. Berloin in his La Parole 
Heamaine (Paris, 1908)" V. F. Lopez's Les races aryennes du Pérou 
(Paris, 1871) and Ellis's Perwria Seyiica (London, 1875) have had 
their followers and imitators down to the present day. Others 
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have sought to make out Semitic affinities with Quechua or Aymara 
or both. But all efforts to affiliate these South American tongues 
with Old World languages have had no scientific results, as might 
have been expected from the first. 

The Polynesian-American comparison has been a favorite held 
for many linguistic explorers before and since the appearance of 
Lang's Polynesian Origins in 1860, where the rapprochement of 
vocabularies was made much of. The alleged Polynesian derivation 
of American Indian languages was discussed by the late Horatio 
Hale ina paper read before the Congrés International des Américan- 
istes at Berlin, in 1888,! and the conclusion reached that “no traces 
of affiliation between the languages of America and those of Polynesia 
have thus far been discovered," It is certain also that none have 
been discovered since. Nevertheless, in a paper read before the 
Congrés International des Américanistes at Buenos Aires in 1910, 
Se Anibal. Echeverria i Reyes ventured the assertion that "the 
language of Easter Island has undoubted resemblances with the 
Cunza tongue, speken in the desert of Atacama.” But the rap- 
prochement of the Polynesian dialeet of Easter Island with 
Atacamefian has no more foundation than had that of Otomi 
with ‘Chinese, Nahuatl with Sanskrit, or Quechua-Aymara with 
Aryan, It is mither surprising, however, to find an ethnologist 
like C. Hill-Tout? keeping to the old order of things and making, 
in the year 1gtf, a statement like the following: “Comparing the 
Salish language with such characteristic American tongues as the 


Algonquin or Déné, the affinities berween these are infinitely less 


and more remete than those between Salish and the Oceanic 
tongucs; and even if these resemblunces should be shown to be 
fortuitous, and without real foundation, they are so remarkable 
that the classification of the Salish tongue would still be rather 
‘Oceanic’ than ‘American.’ Proof for such belief ts lacking, and 
the Salishan can be safely assigned to the American Indian lan- 
guages, like the Otomi, the Nahuatl, and others which various 
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writers have sought to detach from the fist of aboriginal linguistic 
stocks native to the New World. 

Summing up the evidence on this question, it may be said with 
certainty, so far as ai] data hitherto presented are. concerned, that 
no satisfactory proof whatever has been put forward w induce 
us to believe that any single American Indian tongue or any group 
of tongues: has been derived from any Old World form of apecch 
now existing or known to have existed in the past. In whatever 
way the multiplicity of American Indian languages and dialects 
may have arisen, one can be réasonably sure that the differentiation 
and divergence have developed here in America, and are in no sense 
due to the occasional intrusion of Old World tongucs individually 
oren masse, It may be saul bere that the American langitages are 
vounger than the American Indians, and that, while the latter may 
have reached the New World in very remote times via Bering strait, 
the former show no evidence of cither recent or remote Asiatic 
(still less European) #rovenance. There is thus absolutely no 
satisfactory evidence, froma linguistic standpoint, of the ultimate 
Asiatic derivation of the American aborigines; nor is there any 
of such a character as to argue seriously against such a view, which 
seems, an the whole, both reasonable and probable. Certain real 
relationships between the Anierican Indians and the peoples of 
northeastern Asia, known as “ Paleo-Asiatics,” have, however, been 
revealed asa restile of the extensive ‘investigations of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, which have been concerned with the 
somatology, ethnology, mythology, folk-lore, linguistics, etc,, of 
the peoples on both sides of the Pacihe, from Columbia river to 
Bering Strait and from the Amur to the extreme point of north- 
eastern Asin. The monographs containing the scientific results 
of the Jesup Expedition are still in course of publication. The ones 
most significant for American-Asiatic relations are those of Stern- 
berg on the tribes of the Amur, Jochelson on the Koryak and the 
Yukaghir, and Bogoras on the Chukehee and the Siberian Eskimo. 
The general conclusion to be drawn from the evidence disclosed by 
the Jesup Expedition is that the so-called “ Paleo-Asiatic” peoples 
of northeastern Asia, i ¢., the Chukchee, Koryak, Kamchadale, 
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Gilvak, Yukaghir, ete., really belong physically and culturally with 
the abarigmes of northwestern America; and they probably reached 
the parts of Asia they now inhahit (or once inhabited, for some of 
them had formerly a larger area of distribution) from America at a 
time more recent than the orginal peopling of the New World from 
Asia. by way of Bering strait. Like the modern Asiatic Eskimo, 
they represent a reflux from America to Asia and not vice versa. 
In brief, these peoples may be said to be ‘modified Americans.” 
It ic the opinion of good authorities aleo that the '' Paleo-Asiatic” 
peoples belong linguistically with the American Indians rather than 
with the other tribes and ‘stocks of northern or southern Asia. 
Here we have, ther, the only real relationship of a linguistic char- 
acter thar has ever been convincingly argued between tongues of 
the New World and tongues of the Old. The special resemblances 
of the Gilyak with the American Indian languages, from a morpho- 
logical point of view, has been treated by Sternberg, in a paper read 
before the Congrés International des Américanistes at Stuttgart in 
19047 In his sketch of the grammar of the Yukaghir, Jochelson? 
points out a number of respects in which that language also re- 
zembles the American Indian rather than the Ural-Altaic tongues 
af the Asiatic continent. And finally, Dr Franz Boas, in his 
article on " Ethnological Problems in Canada,""* makes this state- 
ment: “A consideration of the distribytion, and the character- 
istics of Janguages.and human types in America and Asia, have led 
me to formulate the theory that the-so-called Paleo-Asiatic tribes 
of Siberia must be considered as an offshoot of the American race, 
which may have migrated back to the Old World after the retreat 
of the Arctic glaciers,” 

The verdict of linguistics on the question of the origin. of 
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the American Indians is, therefore, that the cause of the multi- 
plicity of stocks and languages present in the New World 
must be sought in the New World itself, and aot by a theory of 
intermixture with Asiatic tribes or peoples derived from any other 
quarter of the globe since the permanent settlement of the land by 
the early ancestors of the Indians, who themselves reached America 
from the Old World, probably via Bering strait (though, linguistic- 
ally, there is no final argument barring the peopling of Atnericn 
from ancient Europe), at a rather remote period. The American 
languages, as has already been noted, are younger than the American 
Indians, and have evolved in the New World without any relation- 
ship with the tongues of the Old World being probable or even 
possible (the peopling of Polynesia, ¢. g., oocurred too late to have 
influenced! the linguistics of primitive America), The only proved. 
connections between the Old World and the New World in the 
matter of languages are the American-Asitatic relationships demon- 
strated to have existed in northwestern North America and north- 
eastern Asia. Here the net result seems to be that we must include 
the “ Paleo-Asiatic’’ peoples and their languages as “American”, 
or at least "Americanoid". Their emigration [rom America into 
Asia is, however, recent as compared with the original advent of 
man in the New World. 


MvTHoLocy 
ty Rotann 8. Dixon 

In any consideration of the question of the evidence afforded 
by mythology in respect to the “unity and probable place of origin 
of the American Indian,” it ts necessary to distinguish carefully 
between race and culture. Tf by race we ate to understand a 
group hased on physical characteristics and descent, then mythology 
is a most uncertain reed upon which to lean, for,.asits now generally 
recognized, physical type and culture are in no way necessarily 
telated, Mythology can thus by itself afford little evidence in 
regard to the racial unity or origin of the American Indian. Hf, 
on the other hand, it be a question of culture, mythology can and 
doubtless will supply evidence of great value in tracing the cultural 
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origins of the peoples of America, At the present time, however, 
the available material for a thorough study of American mythology 
leaves much to be desired. For considerable portions of North 
America, to be sure, the collections of myths are fairly full and 
representative, but there still remain large areas, particularly in 
Mexico and in the north, in regard to which the information is: 
very scanty. For South America it may be said that hardly a 
beginning has been made, and for a large part of the continent 
no mtaterial at all is available. 

On the basis of the evidence at hand, however, tentative con- 
clusions may be drawn. Considered in some detail as to subject 
matter, the mythology north of Mexico shows that a number of 
areas may be distinguished within each of which a more or less 
distinctive group of myths is found. ‘These areas coincide roughly. 
as might indeed be expected, with the main general culture areas, 
stich as the Northwest Coast, the Plains, the Southwest, etc. The 
limits of these myth areas, however, are generally much less clearly 
marked than in the case of the general culture areas, and very 
commonly certain myths or myth-incidents have a distribution 
far wider, some extending, indeed, alimost from ocean to ocean, or 
from the Arctic to the Gulf. Inmany cases the distribution of the 
myth-incidents can be shown to have followed trade or migration 
lines, and their wide dispersal can in this way be accounted for. 

If, instead of considering the substance of the myths, their 
general character is taken as the hasis. a much wider grouping 
appears, and such contrasts as that between the Eskimo (with 
their matter-of-factness and paucity of animal tales) and the 
great bulk of all the tribes to the southward become apparent, 
Similar more general groups are such as those possessing or not 
possessing the migration type of myth, or those in which the dis- 
tinction between the mythical ape and that which follows is ur 
ia not sharply marked, etc. In such a more general aspect, the 
mythology of Mexico and Central America is contrasted with 
that to the north, owing to the prevalence in the former region of 
Messiah-like myiths—a type that extenils, indeed, farther south 
along the western shore of South America. 
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Even from this wider point of view, then, it would appear that 
there are several more or less well-marked types of mythology 
occurring in America. In spite of these distinctions, however, 
there is nevertheless a certain similarity in character that runs 
through them all, such that they may be said, for instance as com- 
pared with African mvthology, to present a general unity. Indeed, 
in the more detailed consideration of the substance of the myths 
themselves, it appears that some few incidents are to be found 
which are common both to South and North America. 5So far, 
then, as the present material goes, a general similarity in type may 
be said to exist in American mythology, although within this broad 
uniformity a number of contrasted groups appear. 

In its relations to the mythologies of other areas, the most 
important associations are to be found with northeastern Asia. 
Here the degree of similarity is most striking, the myths of 
northeastern Asia and of northwestern America forming practi- 
cally one great group, the members of which are allied not hy form 
alone, but by actual content of the myths themselves. Except 
for this area, no clear evidence of relationship has been shown. 

This Asiatic relationship must not, however, be regarded as 
furnishing evidence relating to the origin of the American Indian. 
It indicates a cultural relationship only, and far from pointing to an 
Asiatic source for the culture even, the bulk of the evidence would 
favor the theory that the similarity shown in the mythologies is 
the result of influences passing from America to Agia, and not in the 
reverse direction. ‘Such cultural influence, moreover, belongs toa 
stage in culture far above that which must have been possessed by 
the ancestors of the present Indian at the time when they first 
came to America and belongs to a period far more recent than that 
at which the peopling of the American continent must have taken 
place. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE CROW 
AND VILLAGE INDIANS 


By ROBERT H. LOWLE 


PN the course af several summers’ work among the Crow and the 
Villoge Dndians of the upper Missouri, under the auspices af 
the American Museum of Natural History, a number of in- 

teresting problems have developed, some of which may prove of 
general interest, 

The first point to which | should like to call attention is the 
possible influence of the Caddoan tribes in the development of 
Northwestern Plains culture. Students of the Omaha have recently 
informed us that the carth-lodges, and probably also the Medicine 
Pipe ceremony, of that tribe owe their origin to the Arikara.' It 
does not seem unreasonable to suppose that the earth-lodge of the 
Mandan and Hidatsa may have resulted from contact with the 
same member of the Caddoan family. As for the Medicine Pipe 
ceremony, the Crows, who share this performance with their kinsmen 
to the east, trace its introduction to the Hidatsa, while the latter 
posttively assert that they themselves obtained it from the Arikara. 
In addition we have Maximilian's statement that the Hot dance of 
the Ruhptare Mandan and of the Hidatsa had been purchased of 
the Arikara.* Here, to be sure, we mist exercise some caution. 
The Hot dance described by the Prince comprised two spectacular 
features—a sort of fire-walk, and the plunging of the performers’ 
arms into hot water. The latter has been described in connection 
with the Dakota Aevoka organization;* while. the fire-«lance was 
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performed by the Arapaho,' Gros Ventres,? Cheyenne, and, accord- 
ing to the present writer's informants in the field, by the Santee. 
Accordingly, it would not be justifiable to-conclude that, because 
the Mandan and Hidatsa obtained their Hot dance from the Arikara, 
the latter must have originated the performance in question. 

A consideration of the older literature on the Arikara—especially 
of Maximilian’s and Brackenridge's notes, and of Clark's data in 
The Indian Sign Languege—might lead to the question whether the 
Arikara are to be credited with the development of the age-class 
system that characterizes Mandan and Hidatsa military societies. 
However, a series of interviews with one of the best Arikara inform- 
ants now jiving has convinced me that that eystem did not exist 
among his people, though, smgly considered, the military organiza- 
tions af the Arikara reveal some analogies with the corresponding 
societies: of neighboring tribes. So far, then, as this group of 
societies is concerned, the influence of the Arikara, if exerted at all, 
thust have been confined to single societies or ceremonial details. 

On the other hand, the esoteric societies of the Arikara may have 
had a deep influence on the secret medicine-bundle ("shrine") 
fraternities of the Mandan and Hidatsa. Vnilortunately, we have 
very little information on this phase of culture for any of the tribes 
concerned, so that the foregoing remark must be taken solely as 
hinting at-a possibility. In point af mythology and folklore we 
are in a somewhat better position, for there is a fair collection of 
Ankara traditions by G. A, Dorsey, and the much fuller body of 
Pawnce mythology brought together by this writer would enable 
us to determine with some accuracy the. distinctively Caddoan 
elements. But we should have to secure much more of the folklore 
of the two neighboring tribes before pronouncing on the mutual 
influence of the Mandan, Hidatsa.:and Arikara, or indeed on that 
exerted by the Mandan and Hidatsa upon each other. 
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The second question [ should like to discuss is of wider import. 
There can be no doubt that the Hidatsa and the Crows have sprung 
from the same stock. Thia conclusion is, of course, not based on a 
separation myth, though common to both tribes, but on linguistic 
considerations, ‘Though the two languages are not mutuully intelli- 
gible,! their relationship is very close indeed and points to a rela- 
tively recent separation. From this it might he supposed that there 
18 also 4 close cultural relationship, but this assumption is not borne 
out by the facts: Without harping on the obvious difference in 
material culture between the nomadic tipi-dwelling Crows and the 
agricultural Hidatsa living in earth-lodges, we cannot fail to be 
impressed with the differences in social and religious organization. 

In social organization, to be sure, there is one significant trait 
shared by both tribes: both are divided into exogamous nicknamed 
clans with maternal descent. Here, however, the similarity ends: 
The seven Hidatsa clans are assembled in two moieties—the Three- 
Clans and the Four-Clans. Whether these larger units were also 
at one time exogamous, I found it impossible to determine to my 
satisfaction. The number of Crow clans is variously set at from 
thirteen to twenty-four. By most informants these clans are linked 
together so as to form six larger units, of which the exogamy is 
again doubtful, Now, there is not a single clan in the Crow list 
that corresponds in name to any one of the Hidatsa list. The fact 
that both tribes employ the nickname system for their clans is of 
no special significance in this connection, since that system occurs 
in a number of other Plains tribes. 

The differences become still clearer when we turn from sécial to 
religious and ceremonial organizations. Among the Hidatsa there 
were military organizations graded by age, with entrance into any 
one of them dependent on purchase. Among the Crows the corre- 
sponding societies were all coordinate, and the element of purchase 
was wholly absent, The Hidatsa permanently delegated police 
power to a single age-society; the Crow societies took turns at 
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policing the camp. Of course, rhe: societies, considered singly, have 
many details in common, but these are also shared by other tribes 
of the Plains area. The divergent evolution of the Crows and 
Hidatea is noticeable even in two societies peculiar to them—the 
Lumpwood and the Stone Hammer societies. Nothing is more 
characteristic of the Lumpwood society of the Crows than its 
rivalry with the Kit Fox sociery in war exploits and the annual 
attempts of its members to steal their rivals’ wives. These features 
did not exist among the Hidatsa. On the other hand, the Hidatea 
Stone Hammers had the privilege of entering any lodge at night and 
stealing what food they could get, while no such liberty waa granted 
to their namesakes among the Crows. 

None of the societies dealt with in the preceding paragraph can 
be regarded as having an essentially religious character, but both 
tribes had in addition a number of sacred organizations. Whether 
the series of Hidatsa women's societies—patterned in point of 
purchase and grading on the men’s age-societies—should be classed 
under this heading, is doubtful, At all events, there is nothing at 
all parallel] among the Crows. Medicine-bundle fraternities, with 
membership of each probably confined to certain definite families, 
are very conspicuous among the Hidatsa, but are also lacking 
among the Crows. The Medicine Pipe ceremony, as already noted, 
is shared by both tribes, but its occurrence among the Crows seems 
to be due to quite recent contact rather than te common possession 
before the time of separation. In either case, it is completely over- 
shadowed, among the Crows, by the series of societies privileged to 
plant and harvest the sacred tobacco. Entrance into these societies, 
by far the most sacred and prominent in the tribe, is by a formal 
adoption involving heavy expense. Though individual Hidatsa 
secured Crow tobacco bags, it is probable that no Tobacco society 
existed among the Hidatsa, and certain that if such an organization 
did exist it played a very subordinate part in ceremonial life. 
Finally, there are considerable differences between the forms of the 
Sundance. These would probalily become still clearer if the Hidat- 
a ceremony were better known. With the Hidatsa the Sun dance 
was the performance of a medicine-bundle fraternity, Among the 
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Crows it waa conducted by the individual owner of a doll bundle. 
The Hidutsa lodge was of the Arapaho-Blackfoot type, while that 
of the Crows was tipi-shaped. A Crow erected the lodge exclusively 
to secure ‘a vision that should enable him to wreak vengeance on a 
tribe that had slain his brother, or some other close relative. Tis 
highly specialized point of view seems to have been absent from 
the mind of the Hidatsa pledger. 

Of course, it would be strange if there were absolutely no cultural 
traces of the former relationship between Hidatsa and Crow. Even 
with our limited knowledge of Hidatsa customs it is possible to list 
same interesting points in common. Thus, the tribes coincide in 
the definition of the joking relationship, which obtains between 
sore of fellow-clansmen,! and in the modes of license permitted to 
the jokers. Dr Rivers has recently expressed the opittion that it 
is the social structure that constitutes the most stable element of 
eviture. An examination of Crow and Hidatsa institutions leads 
to the query whether It is the large framework of soctal life, or not 
more frequently the tinor social usage, such as the joking relation- 
ship, that is least likely to undergo change. 

The quite recent history of several tribes [ have visited seems to 
point in thiedirection, Among the Assiniboin it is no longer possible 
to get a clear insight into their former band (or clan?) system; but 
the parent-in-law taboo persists to the present day. In 1906 the 
Lembhi Shashoni had lost most of their ancient life, but the custom 
of the menstrual hut was-in full force. ‘That social usages of the 
type mentioned may serve as sign-posts of a foreign cultural type 
is indicated by the absence of the mother-in-law taboo among the 
Arikara in: spite of ite presence among the Hidatsa and Mandan. 
As noted above, the influence of the Arikara on the neighboring 
tribes may have been considerable, and acculturation has certainly 
taken place in many directions; yet in this inconspicuous detail of 
evervday intercourse there isa sharp line of demarcation. Accord- 
ingly, itis obvious that the ethnologist must pay close attention te 
these minor social customs and must gather all related data, For 
example, In the case of so widespread o thing as the mother-in-law 
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taboo, it is necessary to inquire whether there are specific peculiari- 
tles—whether it is possible to disregard the rule after presenting 
the mother-in-law with a scalp, whether the words constituting her 
name are tabooed, whether the taboo disappears with the wile's 
death, andsoforth. It is precisely such details that may help most 
in tracing historical connections. Whether, however, this holds 
generally or not, there can be no doubt that it holds for the two 
tribes compared. The Hidatsa and the Crows do not resemble 
eich other in the conspicuous facts of either material, or social, or 
religious culture; they do resemble each other in certain minor 
traits that might be easily overlooked. 

A third problem of some importance relates to the social organi- 
zation of the Crows and Hidatsa. As already explained, these tribes 
have exogamous ‘clans with maternal descent. The Mandan sys- 
tem, as given by Mr Curtis,! resembles that of the Hidatsa, but, 
as that author himself observes, it is possible that the information 
nowadays secured on this subject is unduly colored by Hidatsa 
influence, In practically all other Siouan tribes—certainly in all 
that could have influenced the Crow-Hidatsa sub-family in recent 
times—deseent was teaced through the father. Some Old World 
ethnologists might be tempted to suppose that the Crows and Hidat- 
ea. like the Biloxi and Tutelo, have preserved a primeval condition of 
female descent, while all the other members of the Siouan stock 
have progressed to patrilineal descent. However, there is probably 
no American ethnologist that would seriously discuss such an 
liypothesis, It would be more to the purpose to cast about for 
some geographically contiguous tribe of alien stock from which 
the feature in question might have been derived. Here, however, 
we are doomed to disappointment. Of the Western Algonkin, the 
Arapaho had no clans or gentes; the Gros Ventres had gentes with 
paternal descent; while among the Blackfoot the preponderance af 
evidence is to the effect that their bands were non-exogamous 45 
such, and that descent was réckoned in the father’s line. The 
nature of the Cheyenne camp-circle division is.a matter of dispute, 
but a direct influence from this tribe seems highly improbable. 
oT he Nowth American fedian, vol ¥, fi. t45- 
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We are thus reduced to the Caddoan group: it might be supposed 
that the Ankara introduced the institution of maternal descent 
among their new neighbors of the upper Missoun. However, we 
find that neither the Skidi Pawnee nor the Arikara had anything like 
the Hidatsa system. The Arikara had no exogamous groups, and 
band membership was inherited in the male line;! and the Skich 
had an endogamous village grouping with male descent." We may 
conclude that the system of exogamous groups with matrilineal 
descent 1s.a Crow-Hidatsa peculiarity, At the same time we must 
remeniber that the resemblance between the social organization 
of these two tribes is limited to this one rather general feature, 
Indeed, the common possession of this single feature gains signifi- 
cance only through its absence in other tribes. 

An unsolved problem in the sociology of the Crows and Hidatsa 
is the function of the larger social units in which the clans are 
grouped. As stated above, I could get no evidence to show that 
the Four-Clan and Three-Clan divisions of the Hidatsa were exog- 
amous. Among the Crows the testimony of different informants 
proved contradictory, some asserting that marrage was quite 
proper within one of the larger divisions provided there was no 
violation of the clan-exegamy rule, while others stated that the 
clan-proups were as exogamous as the single clans. It seems doulst- 
ful whether the question can be satisfactorily settled for the Hidatsa 
at this late day, but among the Crows an objective study of all the 
marriages that have taken place between middle-aged people now 
living, together with those of their parents, may shed light on the 
exopamous or non-¢xogamots character of these groups, The fact 
that the larger groups have no names is significant, but cannot be 
considered as more than presumptive evidence against the hypothe- 
sis of exogamy. 

Finally, a few words may be devoted to the problem of the 
age and military societies. The questions connected with this 
subject are partly of a psychological and partly of an historical 
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character. Psychologically, the principal point of interest is 
whether the ostensible gradation by age that has been found among 
the Mandan and Hidatsa is really at bottom) a classification by age. 
For reasons stated at length several years ago! | regarded this as 
improbable even before visiting the tribes. Recent investigation 
in the field shows that the age grading is a by-product of the mode 
of purchase, The subjective attitude of the natives is that a man 
holds membership in every sociery that he has ever bought and has 
never sold, Thus. man of ninety may’ still belong to—or rather 
own membership in—a society purchased at twenty. In other 
words, the furidamental correlation is not between age and member- 
ship in a certain organization, but between purchase and member- 
ship. The age element enters through the custom thatall age-mates 
purchased a society at the same time, which custom naturally leads 
to a more and more refined classification by age as the number of 
purchasable societies increases. 

Another question is, whether the age societies of the tribes: men- 
tioned, as well as the ungraded societies of their neighbors, should 
be considered as religious organizations. For the Crows, this ques 
tion must be unhesitatingly answered in the negative. The mulitary 
organizations of the Crows were, apart from their military character, 
essentiilly social associations similar to four organizations of the 
present day, which join in the performance of the Grass dance on 
certain occasions and otherwise have the functions of clubs and 
mutual benefit brotherhoods: The Hidatsa and Mandan age 
eocieties had a number of religious traits; several of the regalia 
seem. to have been invested with a sacred character, and there is a 
considerable proportion of origin myths based on supernatural 
revelation. Nevertheless—and this also applies to the correspond- 
ing ungraded societies of the Arikara—there is. a very clear distine- 
tion between the attitude of these Indians toward all of the afore- 
mentioned organizations and their attitude toward the really esoteric 
medicine-bundle organizations. The most conservative natives: 
willingly discuss the military societies, while only the christianized 
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Indians consent to speak of the more sacred organizations of the 
second class. Essentially, then, none of the military societies can 
be viewed as a full-fledged religious association, 

The age grading of the Hidatsa and Mandan women’s societies 
rests on the same principle as that of the men, Two of them, the 
Goose Women and the Buffalo Women societies, are of a rather 
more religious character than any in the men's series, and had for 
their function the insurance of a sufficient supply of corn and buffalo 
respectively. ‘Schurtz's conjecture that the Ankara also had 
wornin's eseetics is confirmed by an informant, the organizations 
bearing the names of the Goose and the River Snake. 

The historical questions that develop from a study of this subject 
are numerous, and cannot be readily solved except in principle. As 
I have shown in the paper referred to above, the question how and 
where the system of grading and purchase onginated must be con- 
sidered apart from the development and spread of ceremonial 
activity or regalia, and must also be treated as distinct from the 
question of the tribal functions of societies. For a satisfactory 
investigation of these historical questions tt is necessary to consider 
the societies of all the Plains tribes, Then we discover that any 
one society is best characterized as a complex of features that are 
net necessarily connected in that particular way. Certain func- 
tions, such as police activity, and certain emblems, such as a stick 
wrapped with otter skin, are very widely diffused over the area, but 
they may appear in rather different combinations. Thus, the police 
functions may either devolve, net an any sacety, but on gentes, as 
among the Osage: or they may be associated in turn with all of 
the military societies, as among the Crows; or they may be vested 
in one partioilar society, as among the Mandan and Hidatsa. 
Sinularly, a stick wrapped with otter skin occurs in the Mandan 
Soldier society, the Crow Kit-Fox organization, and various societies 
of other tubes: When, therefore, we find among the Mandan a 
seiety that has two otter-skin sticks and at the same time exercises 
police authority, we shall not regard this as proof that there is 
a necessary connection between these two features, but mermly as a 
secunilary association. Of course we must guard against the error 
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of supposing that all traits that are logically distinct miust also 
have been historically distinct at one time. For example, no logical 
reason can be given why the bearing of an otter-skin stick should 
be conrected with the duty of not retreating from the enemy; but 
since these two /ogica! elements ure, as a matter of fact, always 
joined, we-may reasonably assume that their union ts historically 
primary. 

The course of development, however, has certainly been in large 
measure the result of secondary association. The fundamental fact 
is the tendency throughout the area toward forming societies of 
some sort, and the development of the several tribal systems of 
coordinating or subordinating the socienes within any one tribe. 
Secondly, we have the very extensive occurrence of borrowing and 
its effect on the character of the established systems and their con- 
stituent -socieries. When a definite svsrem has been established, 
there isa tendency to fit every society into it, even regardless of its 
function and ceremonial character. Thus, amotig the Arapaho the 
fifth and sixth sociehes bear no resemblance to the lower organiza- 
tions of the same series, Similarly, the lower membera of the 
women's series among the Hidatsa and Mandan seem to bear no 
relation to the Goose and Buffalo societies except for the mode of 
purchase and the fact that each has its relative grading. That such 
societies are linked together may be regarded as a case of secondary 
association even if we stippose that the single societies all originated 
among the same people. The clearest illustrations ef this process, 
however, occur where we have demonstration of borrowing. Thus, 
4 comparison of the systems of the Arapaho and the closely related 
Gros Ventres reveals far-reaching similarities, but there are several 
differences, among them the presence in the Gros Ventre series of a 
Fly dance, which is absent from the Arapaho scenes. This Fly 
dance does occur, however, among the Bhickfeet, where Prince 
Maximilian discovered it in 1833. Since the Gros Ventres art 
known to have been in clase contact with this tribe and ‘since the 
dance has not been recorded anywhere else, the Gros Ventres must 
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be supposed to have adopted it from the Blackfeet, especially as the 
Fly dancers occupy exactly the same position in the two series. It 
is obvious hewever, that the introduction of a new society in this 
way alters the grading, and may even cause more serious displace- 
ments, of the other members of the series. In the instance just 
cited both the borrowing and the receiving tribe had a graded series. 
In other instances societies must have been borrowed by tribes with 
a graded series from tribes without the graded system, or pice versa. 
Thus, the Dog society occurs in the graded series of the Arapaho, 
Gros Ventres, Blackfeet, Hidatsa, and Mandan, and also among the 
ungraded societies of the Cheyenne and Crows, In such cases we 
mist be careful to determine precisely what has been borrowed. 
For example, the Crows state that their Dog society was derived 
from the Hidatsa. Now, the Dogs formed one of the highest 
eocieties in the Hidatsa series, but as the Crows did not grade their 
organizations, this feature could not persist among them. Further, 
the officers of the Hidatea Dogs might approach the meat-rack of 
the Goose Women and appropriate the best slices for themselves. 
This highly characteristic privilege likewise could not be introduced 
among the Crows, as there were no women's organizations among 
them. More important than this feature is the mode of entrance. 
As the Hidatsa method was foreign to the Crows, the Dog society 
among them was simply entered in the same way as their other 
military societies, without formal purchase or adoption, On the 
other hand, the Hidatsa Dogs had nothing to do with police duties, 
for these were vested in their Blackmouth society. But among the 
Crows the military societies took turns at policing the tribe, and 
accordingly the Dogs sometimes acted in this capacity, Summing 
up, we may say that in the Crow tribe the Dog organization is 
indeed translated: the borrowed ceremonial clements, still summed 
up under the old name, have received a specifically Crow stamp. 
‘The illustration just given shows the secondary association of a 
borrowed ceremonial complex when adapted toa pre-existing tribal 
system. single ceremonial elements, such as dewelaw rattles, may 
of course be adopted without requiring any ‘special adaptation. 
Nevertheless, an analogous process may occur even in their case. 
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When an emblem has become the possession of one society inva 
tribe, it may be adopted by other societies, Thus, among the 
Crows two societies not merely different but antagonistic have 
identically the same straight-and hooked sticks wrapped with otter 
skins, aml other societies share the same type of officer's cash. 
Indeed, the ongin of such @ thing as a definite scheme, whether of 
purchase or anything else, becomes intelligible “as the result of 
similar patterning on a single model that may have been in the first 
place produced by some historical accident, To return to the 
single ceremonial elements, it appears that they are often very 
mobile and may become associated with all sorts of complexes. 
This applies, for example, to the custom of expressing the opposite 
of one’s meaning, which is sometimes coupled with obligatory 
foolhardiness, in other cases with a hre-dance and various ceremonial 

A student of the societies of this area mist accordingly seck to 
determine both the specific tribal peculiarities with regard to the 
organization of societies and the precise extent to. which borrowing 
has taken place. It is obvioys that the sum total of [eatures char- 
acterizing any one society will often embrace some that are not 
reducible to this formula because new features may be added from 
time to time without being borrowed, and representing individual 
additions rather than tribal peculiarities. However, the merging of 
alien elements into the native complexes covers a very large area 
of the field, and continued investigation [rom this point of view 
will doubtless prove fruitful. 
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ABORIGINAL REMAINS IN THE CHAMPLAIN VALLEY 
Tump PAPER 
By G. H.. PERKINS 


N the two papers preceding this! the writer has attempted to 
| describe and figure many of the most characteristic objects 
that have been found and preserved in the region usually 
included in the Champlain valley. Here, as elsewhere, some ex- 
tremely valuable articles, notably these of earthenware, have been 
lost or destroyed by ignorant finders, but there has been some ad- 
vantage in this ignorance, for, because few have understood the 
vatue of the strange objects which have been exposed by plow or 
apade, there has been no attempt at deception in regard to them, 
and | do not think that the manufacture of “Indian celica" has ever 
been undertaken in this region. Hence we may feel quite sure that 
all the objects in our collections from the Champlain valley are what 
they are represented to be. 

Irobably because of the meeting in this valley of Algonkin and 
[requeis and the occupancy of now oné site and then another by 
families of one or the other of these peoples, we find considerable 
variety in the svone and other objects found, 

Resides the specimens mentioned in the former papers there 
remain #veral kinds which should be added to the list, or it will be 
quite incomplete. As will be seen, some of the implements to be 
notion! are among the most conspicuous in our collections. 


HAMMER-STONES ASD FPESTLES 

Hammer or pounding stones are more abundant in this region 
than anv other class-of objects except those chipped from quartzite, 
although much Jess widely distributed than the latter. Naturally, 
implements used in pounding would be langely confined to catnp 
or Village sites where a stav of some duration was made. Ina 
| a Anthroputogut, M. & vol, x1, 607; vol, xT, p, 230 
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region strewn by drift furnishing bowlders of all:sizes and of hard 
taterial, these would supply the need for such implements as those 
named. No artificial shaping could improve the form of many of 
the drift stones, and, while pounders were not infrequently made 
from small blocks of quartz or similar stone which were chipped or 
flaked, by far the greater number were simply the doft pebbles 
worked very little or nor at all. They are of all sizes-and weights, 
from a few ounces to several pounds. It is noticeable that while 
the flaked: specimens are nearly or quite sphenci, those pebbles 
Heed as hammers are more often oval and flattened on two ades. 
Most of these, as in other localities, are marked as hammers only, 
but conclusively such by the abrasion of the ends. 

While there would seem to be no necessity for putting work into 
an article that could be picked up ready made, we do find now and 
then specimens that are worked all over. 

Pl. 1, 4, 6, and pl. nl, 17, show some of the rudest specimens, as 
does pl. 11, 18, though the last seems less rude, as the quartz pebbles 
used were very smooth and regular when taken, From these wholly 
unworked pounders we find in the same locality various grades to 
those like pl. m, 6, which are not only smoothed over the whole 
surface, but cupped on each side in order to insure a firmer: hold. 
Few of our pounders are as small as that shown in pl. mt, 18, but 
occasionally such little specimens—only three inches lang and of 
small weight—are found. Stones similar in form to that shown in 
hg. 6 are found which bear no mark of abrasion and which may 
well have served as small mortars. Whatever their use, these 
clipped stones: are always carefully made. From the simplest 
forms, like that of pl. 1, 4, there may be found in our collections a 
regular series until we have the larger pounders like that shown in 
fig. 3, and the one more carefully finished im pl. m1, 13, and finally 
thase grooved for the attachment of a handle asin pl, 11, 15. 

As may be noticed, the last form is very much like the meat 
pounders used until recently by the Dakota. These Indians at- 
tached a handle by means of a piece of rawhide, which covered the 
stick used and was carried about the groove in the stone. Evidently 
this rawhide was put on when wet and shrunk to a tight fit when 
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dry. It is possible this may have been the ancient method: as well. 
While on the one hand the oval-or globular hammer developed into 
the pounder, like pl. af, 15; the more cylindrical pebble like pl. t1, 8, 
in which only the ends are worked, developed into the carefully 
wrought implement such as that shown by pl.r,2. Long, cylindrical 
pebbles, such as pl. 1, $, are not common, and the long pestle was 
mest often made from a bit of stone broken from a larger piece. 
Much labor must needs have been expended in fashioning stich an 
angular fragment into the regular and well-finished specimen. 

Pl.1, 1, 2, and pl. 1, 3,14, show examplesof our ordinary peetles 
of the better sort. The material as well as the size of these pestles 
varies greatly, but necessarily only hard stone could be used. The 
average specimens are twelve to fifteen inches long and weigh from 
eight to ten pounds. ‘The largest that have been found exceed 
two ject in length, and weigh twenty to twenty-seven pounds. 

The pestle shown by plom, 11, t¢ of hard limestone. Two sides 
are carefully smoothed, two left untouched as the prints af fossils 
show. 

Pl. 1, t, 2, 4-7, 9, 10, aré what have been called effigy pestles, 
They are all rounded at one end and carved in the likeness of animal 
heads at the other. It may be noted that the illustrations do not 
show the form of the head in all cases as well as might be desired. 
In the actual specimens the form of the head is often more distinct 
than in the figures given; For several reasone | am inctined to 
Tegard these as clubs rather than pestles. They are more slender 
and therefore more easily broken than the undoubted pestles; they 
are of softer material, and they show little sign of use. 

come, a8 pl. it, 4, 7, are very long. That shown in fig. 4, of 
light-green mica schist, is twenty-seven inches in length and nowhere 
more than two inches incdiameter. Fig. 7 is nearly as long. The 
upperend of 4 13 carved to represent a head shown better in fig. 5. 
This is the best specimen of this sart foumd: but a considemble 
number of others, more or less well done, have been recovered, 

The difference in form, and also in other respects, between these 
Champlain valley pestles and those from the Mississippi valley or 
farther west will le apparent to anyone familiar with the western 
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forms. Pestles are not abundant in this region, and it is remarkable 
that this is true, for, when settled at least, each Indian family must 
have needed a mortar and its related pestle for the preparation of 
their daily food. When the size and durability of such implements: 
as these are considered, it seems almost certain that Hf they really 
WEre as Common as might be expected, many moré of them would 
be found. 

Among those specimens that at first sight appear to be allied 
with hammers are some forms not very common, but still not 
especially rare, which are very puzzling. 

Pl. 1, 5,7, are of this sort, The specimen shown In hg. 5 is 
much more carefully made than is ustial in hammers. The illustra- 
tion does not show fully the difference between such an object and 
that shown in fig. 6, but the smaller specimen is much more 
elaborately shaped and its surface is smoothed on every part. As 
in the case of hg. 5, these finer objects are smaller than the ham- 
mers. The upper and lower surfaces may be cupped, though not 
deeply, or flat, and the edges are evenly beveled, as is not too well 
shown in fig. 5, so that there is a sharp ridge about the middle. 
It seems more probable that these specimens were more closely 
allied to the discoidal or chungke stones than to hammers; that is, 
they were for tise in playing games. 

More problematical is the specimen shown in fig. 7 of pl. 1. 
Stones of this sort occur of various sizes: some are quite large, few 
smaller than fig. 7, which exceeds three inches in its long diameter, 
being shown about halfits full size. Some of these are quite rude, 
others, as-in the figure, are more or less smoothed over the entire 
surface. The material is usually hard and gritty, and the hollow is 
of the form seen in the figure. 

lt would seem most iikely that such stones were used in sharpen- 
ing bone awls, or some such instruments, or at first in shaping the 
points. | 

BOILIAG STONES 

Stones precisely like the hammer-stones in form are frequently 
found in the. same localities, that is about any camp site, Ob- 
viously, the same drift pebbles were selected for use as hammers or 
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to be heated and put into pots of water in order to cook whatever 
might be needed, As was shown in the first of these articles, nearly 
all the vessels used by the aborigines were of earthenware, and these 
were for the greater part too fragile to endure long suspension over 
the cump-fire, As is well known, cooking was accomplished in such 
pots, without placing them over the fire, by putting hot stones into 
the water they contained. The abraded ends mark the hammer, 
and the reddened and cracked surface marks the boiling stone. 
None of these are as large ae the largest pounders, and they are 
more wiiferm in size, Of course similar stones that chanced to be 
about the fire would show the same signs, though not used. 


MORTARS: 


As has been intimated in speaking of pestles, mortars are not 
at all abundant in the Champlain valley. This is difficult to ex- 
plain, for if any of the implements and utensils of the abongines 
were to endure and be easily found in later times, none would appear 
to be so likely to exist intact to the present time as-these, Never- 
theless, | have seen not more than a dozen or so, Some of the 
larger mortars, either whole or broken, were used in building stone 
walls as any suitably sized stones would be used, but this can 
account for only a small number. 

PL. ut shows three of the best of our mortars. As in case of 
these, each specimen is in some respects unlike any others: Of the 
three figures, 1 and 3 are shown about one-fifth full size, and hg. 
2 one-ninth. The latter is one of the largest that has been found 
here. All exhibit the result of much labor, not merely in the exca- 
vation but also in shaping and amoothing the whole surface. 

Fig. 1 of the plate was made from a small bowlder of reddish 
granite that was found in the drift, Whether its form is as found, 
ar more or less hammered to its preent shape, cannot be determined 
with certainty, but in portions of its surface it has evidently been 
rubbed artificially and the entire surface is smooth as if water- 
worn; but of course this would be the cuse in any drift rock, The 
cavity shown is very well shaped; it is five inches in diameter and 
two and ahali deep: On the opposite side of the stane isa similar 
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cavity, but somewhat larger than that shown. What particular 
advantage there was in having a hollow on both sides of the stone, 
when only one could be used at a time, is not evident. Another 
noticeable feature is seen in the small cup-like cavity on each side 
of the large one. Stones like that seen in fig. 9, in which there is 
only one small cavity, are not uncommon. To these reference: 
will be made later. 

Fig. 2 shows one of our largest mortars. It was shaped from 
a large piece of fat stone, as seen in the figure. The material 
is gtay quartzite; the greatest length of the object ts 27 inches, 
width 17, and thickness 4 to 549. The unusual form of the exca- 
vation makes this mortar a connecting link between the regu- 
lar mortar and the fat metate, This cavity is 15 ™ Lo inches, and 
where deepest itis ginches. The weight approximates fifty pounds. 

In fig. 3 is shown another form, fashioned from a large piece 
of greenish sandstone, much like that from which ordinary grinil- 
stones are made. As the figure shows, the cavity is deep and regu- 
lar, and has no bottom. Apparently after the side shown was 
finished, some one, either carélessly or because the stone was 
turned down on the aide seen, began to make a cavity on the opposite 
side, breaking through into that already made. ‘The surface has 
been rubbed and somewhat shaped. This mortar is t4 inches 
long and © inches wide. The greatest thickness is 3! 9 inches. 
The cavity seen is 5 inches in diameter. A small depression 
at the left of the large cavity will be noticed. In this specimen, 
besides the shallow excavation on the side not shown, which 
broke inta the completed one, there is another at the left end of 
the mass, which, though not very deep, has about the same 
diameter as that shown. 

Stones or bits of ledges, which bear only small cavities like 
those at the sides of the larger ones, or the cavity shown in the 
small stone in pl. 1, fig. 9, are not uncommon. Sometimes a 
Hlattish piece of stone, five or six inches in diameter, has only one, 
or it may be two or three, of these little cups or cavities an inch 
or so across and usually but a fraction of an inch deep, 
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SINKERS 

PL. im, fige. 7, 8, show two examples of objects common in 
certain localities, but not widely distributed. They occur near 
lakes or large ponds, but nowhere else. The usual supposition 
that they were used for sinkers attached to nets or large lines 
seems miost probable. They are generally merely flat bits of 
stone or flat pebbles notched on each side, but with litth other 
evidence of having been worked. They are three or four inches 
long. Occasionally Is found one of these sinkers that is more care- 
fully made and is smoothed over the whole surface. 


SISEW STONES 

Pl. 111, 4.5, 6, illustrate peculiar grooved stones such as those 
which in other localities have been called “sinew stones," designed 
for use in preparing cord from sinews of animals. They are of 
hard, compact material, and are generally well made, though 
there is no attempt at ornament. All of our epecimens are flat 
and at one end always rounded, as seen in the figures. Such 
objects are not very uncommon in the Champlain valley. 


OBJECTS OF SLATE 

In the first of this series of articles slate knives and points are 
mentioned, and four of them are figured on one of the plates, At 
that time there was no intention of considering these implements 
further, or the whole matter would have been left for the present 
paper, so that all might have been considered together. On 
looking over Gur collections, so many of these slate knives, etc., 
have been noticed that ir seems worth while to give them more 
extended notice, The specimens firat figured! are similar but not 
the same as those shown on pl. av-and y¥. 

While these slate knives are by no means-confined to the Cham- 
plain valley, but are found north in Canada, west in New York, 
and, rarely, in. Maine, they are yet among our most characteristic 
specimens, and are probably more abundant and varied here than 
elsewhere. With some exceptions these implements are always 
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hafted, often barbed, -and usually notched along each side of the 
shank or haft. The figures on pis. iv and v illustrate a fairly 
full series of the different forms that have been found. They are 
almost always regular in shape and smoothly finished, The 
variously colored ‘slate—red, purple, or drab—from which they 
are made is found abundantly in place in western Vermont and 
adjacent parts of New York, and is also not infrequently found in 
the drift along the shore of Lake Champlain, having been carrted 
northward by the ice and currents of the lake. 

There have been found a few specimens that seem to have been 
enly partly completed, and this show that the bit of stone, ordi- 
nary roofing slate, was chipped into some semblance of the desired 
form and then rubbed with sand until smooth and in some cases 
polished. Usually the work was very well done; indeed none of 
the ordinary implements are so nicely shaped and smoothed as 
these. The edges are usually sharp; but in some specimens they 
are rounded, and apparently were never fitted for cutting, 

The resemblance of these objects to some of the Eskimo knives 
has long since been noticed by various authors. Indeed, some 
have found sufficient similarity to suggest the idea that at some 
time there was an Eskimo migration or at feast a visit to this region, 
Few will, I think, find convincing evidence of thisin the presence of 
these slate knives. 

It seems difheult to understand how many of these objects 
could have been serviceable as knives, though the form suggests 
this implement, for the material is too soft and fragile 10 endure 
hard use, Most of the specimens shown half-size on pl, TV are 
strong enough to have served as knives. The notched stems 
mentioned above can be readily seen in figs. 7, 8, and 9, and less 
distinetly in some of the others. As shown, some of the notches 
are large and few, others smaller and more numerous. Occasiinally, 
as in fig. 3, the stem is not notched, but this is exceptional. 

On pl, ¥, 1-7 (shown one-third size) are illustrated our largest 
examples of this kind. Such implements az that represented in 
fig. 2-of this plate may well have served as skin-dressers or for 
use in. making pottery, but, like most of the rest, they are not hard 
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enénuigh for wood-working, and still less for working stone. The 
specimen shown in fig. 4 is one of the most perfectly finished that 
has been found: it is not only regular in shape, but finely polished. 
lt is eight inches Jong and nowhere more than an inch wide. It 
has no halt, nor does it show any sign of use, The material is 
light-green clare. More slender is the specimen shown in: fig. 
5, which has suffered from exposure, but was probably as well 
finished originally as that Wlustrated in fig. 4. It is nine inches 
long, and at the widest part an inch anda half, though most of the 
blade ig narrow, It is quite thin, and certainly could not have 
endured other than careful usage. As <een, there is a small haft, 
not verv deeply notched. along the sides, Both of these objects 
may possibly be regarded as daggers, but it is not probable that 
either could have been usecdl more than once, The implement 
shown in fg. 8 is peculiar, noc only in the-absence of a stem, bot 
in the smoothly rounded lower edge. This, as well as fig, 9, is 
one-half size. 

The specimen shown in fg. 6 is the only one of tts kind that 
T have seen. The original form of the upper end is doubtful, as 
it is broken; but apparently it was pointed. It is figured more 
nearly full-size than the other epecimens, being 3 inches long 
and 314 wide. Of course when complete it was somewhat 
jonger—about § inches long, | should judge. The material is a 
light drab slate, 
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LUCAYAN REMAINS ON THE CAICOS ISLANDS 
fy THEQDOOR DE BOOY 
INTRODUCTION 


a Caicos islands, originally a part of the Bahamas and 
governed from Nassau, but now having a more independent 
system of government under the supervision of the Governor 
of Jamaica, consist of 2 group of islands situated about lat. 22°-21° 
N. and long. 72° 30'-72* 30" W, (see map, fig. 1).' The tslands-are 
formed of the soft coral limestone common to these regions, and 
consist of four large cays, four or five of medium size, and a great 
number of smaller ones ranging in size from one hundred square feet 
toamilesquare. With the exception of the Seal cays, bordering the 
Caicos Bank on the south side, and French cay on the western lumit 
of the bank, I have been able to find conclusive evidence of pre- 
Columbian habitation on a majority of the islands: some of the 
amaller cays of course not being included in this general statement. 
Outside of a settlement called Kew, on Grand Caicos, where 
one can find trees (tamarind and madeira) up to about fifteen inches 
in diameter, the vegetation on the Caicos islands is extremely small. 
The coppices never exceed ten feet, and usually are not more than 
six feet high, and, as throughout the Bahamas, cacti form the 
prevailing undergrowth. Of this latter variety of the Cateos flora 
I have occasion to speak feelingly, as one day, while about to pick up 
a fragment of Lucayan pottery, | fell into a “prickly pear" and 
it took me the better part of a day to extract the spies. The negro 
inhabitants grow alittle corn on their clearings, and this, together 
with sweet potatoes and yams, affords their principal food supply. 
Need [say that the destitution, want, and squalor on some of the 
islands are beyond imagination? 
In “spite of the poverty nowadays. one can still see the remains 
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of former greatness in many places. Before the liberation of the 
slaves throughout the British West Indies in, I believe, 1835, several 
large and nch cotton plantations were in existence on these islands, 
From all accounts (and a negro has a very good memory when it 
comes te traditions that are lianded down to him by his father or 
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grandfather) some of the plantations on Grand Caicos had as many 
as seven hundred <laves, and | have eeen Slave quarters, built of 
‘solid stone masonry, that could accommodate fully half this number. 
As mention will be made of the plantations more than once.in these 
pages, I shall not now enlarge on the subject, 
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At one time the northern side of the Caicos group was a favorite 
resort for pirates and freebooters, Evidence is not wanting that the 
vurious inlets dividing the cays were much deeper in those days, 
allowing a vessel of twelve-foot draft to pass through them, the 
emall creeks making excellent drvdocks in which to overhaul and 
calk the piratical craft. On the former McIntosh plantation at 
Bellevuc, on Grand Caicos, | came across some fortified terraces 
overlooking the Lorimer inlet, which, report said, served the purpose 
of defending the planters in case a landing was planned by the 
dreaded pirates. One con talk toa Caicos negro for hardly half an 
hour without hearing some reference made to buried treasure, of 
which the blacks always scem to know the whereabouts, but which 
they never attempt to excavate: 

A few words may not be amiss about the Caicos Bank. The 
boundaries of the islands on the bank side, as shown on the charts, 
aré extremely inaccurate, only the general outline of the group 
being given the true position, This probably is owing to the lack 
of deep water on the bank proper, which makes it of no interest: 
to the mariner. Inter-island navigation is extremely puzzling, 
and should never be attempted without the guidance of some 
competent local pilot: at that, itis not safe to sail by night, as 
the Caicos Bank has many dangerous shoals which cannot be ob- 
served until one isalmost on topafthem. In going from qi to cay 
on the northern side (if one has a staunch craft) it is far better to 
stand outside the reef in good weather, as this does away with the 
possibility of grounding one's vessel in shoal water-and having to 
wait eight hours for the tide to get released. 

Plug tobacco (purchased at the stores on South Caicos) will be 
found an excellent medium for purchase and barter throughout the 
caves. [ have been able to purchase foodstuffs, curios, the services 
of laborers and guides, ete., far better with a few plugs of tobacco 
and some pennies, than I could have done with money of large de- 
nomination. 

THE ANCIENT INHABITANTS. 


When Columbus first set foot within the New World, it was upon 
one of the Bahama islands, called Guanahané by the natives whom 
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he found there. This island Columbus named San Salvador, and it 
is still known by this name and also by the name Watlhngs taland 
on British charts. Columbus afterward proceeded to Little and 
Large Exuma, and on all these visits his accounts of the natives (or 
Indians as he called them) are the same, Although these people, 
from all accounts, called themselves Ciboneys, they later received 
the name “Lucayans, and, as they are generally thus designated, 
I shall employ the same term. 

From the accounts Columbus gave, the Lucayans appeared to 
be a genthe, peaceable race, unskilled in warfare, possessing no 
offensive weapons, and of an extremely tractable disposition, They 
treated Columbus und his followers with the utmost respect and 
deference, showed as much hospitality as they were able, and did 
their utmost to welcome the “visitors from Heaven,” aa they 
fondly imagined the white men to be. 

[t is evident that the Lucayans were mostly agriculturists. 
Acosta, in his history of the Indies, mentions the fact that the 
Lucayans made cassava bread from both the poisonous and the 
non-poizonous variety of the yucca, which were -cultivabed in the 
fields; ane this bread, together with iguanas, fish, and [ruit, formed 
their principal diet. Whether or not in those days large animals 
existed on these islands is a matter for conjecture: the fact remains 
that, outside of cattle, ewine, horses, and donkeys which have been 
introduced on the Bahamas by white men, no indigenous mammals 
now exist, and did not exist in pre-Columbian times, with the 
exception of a species of dope that never barked and a kind of 
coney, or rabbit, called aia by the natives: -And still, I have 
found more than one vertebra of some large mammal amongst 
Lucayan material in caves, and also the fang of a boar, which 
probably had been used for incising pottery, of which mention will 
be made later. Now, whether or not these bones were brought by 
the Lucayans from other regions to the Bahamas is a problem | can 
notsolve. Outside of the cultivation of yucca and fruit, the natives 
also must have grown cotton, as is evident from the fact that Colum- 
bus in his diary mentions their bringing halls of cotten far barter 
and that this seemed to be their most valued possession. Also 
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they made their “hamackas” (hammocks) of cotton, and it would 
seem that for this latter invention alone the Lucayans have a claim 
on posterity. 

lt was erroneously supposed by Columbus that the Lucayans 
made a practice of anthropophagy, because, on exploring the huts in 
which the natives lived, his sailors found dried human remains, 
such as arms and legs. [t was later proved that these were kept 
from reverential motives and belonged to the ancestors of the 
occupant of the hut. 

The Lucayans were a very cleanly people, taking a swim after 
each meal, which practice apparently did not produce any ill effect. 
Also their houses were kept in a remarkable state of cleanliness. 

From the skeletal remains that have been found in various 
parts of the Bahamas, it appears that the Lucayans were of normal 
height and development, excepting the skull, which, like that of the 
Flathead Indians of our Northwest, the Aymara of Lake Titicaca, 
and some other tribes, was artificially flattened in infancy, giving the 
forehead a very broad appearance, Columbus notes this peculiarity 
in his diary, and I have observed that this sloping forehead is 
depicted on the small heads belonging to the rims of earthenware 
bowls which | have found, Columbus also makes special mention 
of the handsome appearance of both the men and the women: their 
skin was copper-colored and their features were extremely regular. 
The Lucayans were wont to go about naked, the men wearing a 
headdress of feathers, and some of the women occasionally wearing 
aamall mantle of cotton fiber. It also seemed to be customary for 
the men to paint their faces to a slight extent. 

The dwellings were constructed of branches of trees and inter- 
woven palm leaves, and were built won some sort of foundation 
made of coral rock. | have found many of these foundations on 
the islands. ‘The earth with which they must have been covered has 
of course disappeared, but T could still find the fragments of pottery 
and other utensils in great abundance among the stones. 

The Lucayans were governed by caciques, who, it seems, were 
elected by the different tribes, a person being chosen who was 
exceptionally proficient in feats of strength and endurance. Al- 
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though. this office was not hereditary, the cacique frequently 
managed to secure the election of one of his sons when he himself 
became too old to hold ofice. While monogamy was practised. 
by the Lucayans and their standard of morality was of a fairly 
high order, the cacique 25 a rule had several wives, probably owing 
to hie position in the tribe. In this case, however, one of his wives 
was the principal, and the others appear to have been her helpers 
more than anything else. 

While itis difficult to state exactly what form of religion the 
Lucayans had, | believe it may safely be assirmed that it was 
the same as that of the other Arawak tribes, ome of which still 
survive in British Guiana. These tribes believe in good and bad 
smints; the latter, called Aenaines, being responsible for -all evil 
influence, which the peaiman, the tribal priest and medicine-man, 
was instrumental in warding off. The Arawak also believe inl at 
soul, which, they explain, flies away at the time of death, for then 
they can no longer see the reflection of a person in the pupil of 
the eye. The semes were inferior deities, acting as messengers for 
the priests to the ommipotent being inhabiting the eky, in which 
the natives firmly believed. The caciques kept images of these 
cemey in their huts, and it was no unusual thing for the Lucayans: 
to paint representations of these inferior deities on their bodies at 
certain festivals. 

From the fragments of pottery which | have found, the Lucayans 
must have reached a high degree of proficiency in the ceramic 
art. Kart von den Steinen, the eminent German ethnologist, 
clasees the Arawak tribes under the heading ‘potter-tribes,” 
and this name is particularly appropriate to the Lucavans. 
Although none of the pottery that I have found 1s glazed, and none 
of it is ormariented with coloring, in general outline (and 1 can 
only conjecture the shapes, as | was not able to find other thati 
fragmentary pieces) it must have heen especially graceful, and the 
sinall heads, fastened to the rims of the vessels and probably serving 
as handles, show a clearness of outline and detail that compares 
favorably with more modern objects of art. Mention af these 
pottery fragments will be made later, and some of the illustrations 
give examples of incised and impressed ornamentation, 
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In addition to their high development in ceramics, the imple- 
ments of the Lucayan people show graceful outlines, some of the 
jadeite chisels particularly being extremely symmetrical in shape. 
As builders of canoes, also, the Lucayans had few equals: some of 
these craft seated as many as a hundred people, and the fact that 
long trips were made in them. proves conclusively that they were 
seaworthy. Another example of the artistic ability of this people 
jg found in the carved stools of quadruped form used by the 
caciques, ane of which is to be found in the United States National 
Museum at Washington. Navarrete makes mention of these in 
his Primer Vioge de Colon. 

I have found a great deal of evidence that the Lucayans inhab- 
ited many of the caves with which the Bahamas abound. I am 
‘nelinéd to believe that these caves were used primarily as places 
of worship and secondarily as shelters during hurricanes, and that 
it was not until the persecution by the Spaniards commenced that 
the Lucayans began to employ them as permanent abodes. Fre- 
quently the mouths of these caves are very hard to find, owing to 
the dense undergrowth, consequently they would make ideal 
places of refuge, 

It is estimated that when Columbus discovered the Bahamas, 
the Lacavans numbered about forty thousand souls, Is it not 
shameful to contemplate that, a quarter of a century after these 
people first made the white visitors welcome to their islands, 
not one of them was left to speak of the change the Spanish rule 
had made in their former peaceful existence? Before dwelling 
on their extermination by the Spaniards, a few words will not be 
amiss regarding the origin of the Lucayans. 

The Arawak previously mentioned are generally supposed to 
have come from the Matto Grosso region in the interior of Brazil. 
It is from this people that the Lucayans originated, after the 
parent group had migrated from Matto Grosso to the interior and 
the coast of British Guiana. While it is impossible to make any 
positive statement, I imagine that it was due to the constant 
persecution which the peaceful Arawak had to endure from the 
warlike Caribs that some of the tribes detached themselves and 
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gradually settled farther north on the Greater and the Lesser 
Antilles! And even here it scems that they were not safe from 
oppression by the Caribs, but were forced to journey farther and 
farther northward until some of the tribes finally settled on the 
Bahama islands? These then were afterward known as the 
Lucayans. It is hardly to be believed that this occupancy had 
been of long duration, for we find that at this time the Canbs 
were already taking possession of Haiti and waging herce war on 
the Arawak tribes living on that island. What conclusion can be 
more Gbvious than that the Caribs soon would have crossed over 
to the more sortherly islands in their canoes and have commenced 
the extermination of the Lucavans that was afterward completed 
by the Spaniards? And from the fact that the island of Haiti is 
far richer, more fertile, and better watered than the Bahamas, I 
believe that the Lucayans settled on the Bahamas only after the 
Caribs came to Haiti, which event can have been but a short time 
before the discovery by Columbus. 

How the inhabitants fared after the Spaniards took possession 
of the West Indies is a matter of general knowledge. At first 
forced to pay a tribute or tax, afterward made to serve as laborers 
for a certain time, and finally kept in absolute bondage, a people 
accustomed to spend the greater part of their time in hammocks and 
working only when it was necessary to cultivate their scanty crops, 
would, as a matter of course, become speedily exterminated under 
the stern Spanish rule. The bondage was called the encomtenda, 
“protection,” which gave a certain number of laborers to each of 
the Spanish land owners for the cultivation of crops and the work- 
ing of mines, Considering the average character of the outlaws 
who went to the New World, it cannot be wondered that this system 
was a source of abuses, and that the natives, living on the repurti- 
mientos, or allotments, granted to the followers of Columbus, 

i The contemnperury hletorlos of the Columbian era Inform ue of the discovery 
of gore islands In the West Indies on which the men and the women spoke diferent 
languages, The explanation is simple. The Cartbs, having conquered the peaceful 
Armwak, killed the men and kept the women a: captives, Thie would account for 
the two languages spoken. 
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were made to work bevond the limite of their endurance. The 
Arawak tribes at the best were mot long-lived: Im Thurn states! 
that he never came across an Arawak exceerling forty years of age. 
The extermination of these people, when made to do unusual 
work and to suffer the hardships of the Spanish rule in the West 
Indies, was therefore a foregone conclusion, Cases are noted in 
historical records in which a landowner was assigned three hundred 
laborers, of: whom, after three months, only thirty were alive. 

Naturally these practices soon made the Lucayans change then 
minds about the “visitors from Heaven.” At first, whenever they 
saw a Spanish vessel anchor off their island, they would joyfully 
board the craft, carrying such hunible presents as they were able 
to give, and receive in return hawk-bells and toys, which to them 
seemed the most wonderful celestial gifts. But when the Spaniards 
began to go ashore on come of these expeditions, and to capture the 
men and carry them off to work in the mines of Haiti, it was not 
long before the Lucayans dreaded the approach of a Spanish vesse| 
and hastened to hide themselves in the caves and underbrush. 
Even here the natives were not safe, for, tracked by bloodhounds, 
they were easily captured and carried off, as they had always been 
aceful and were not able to offer the slightest resistance. 

This, then, is the brief history of the extermination of the 
Lucayans: the men captured and carried off to work in the mines 
and die a miserable death: the women feft widowed with no men to 
propagate the race. There is little wonder that after a quarter of 
a century the Lucayans were extinct. 






Results OF THE EXPLORATION 
ISLAND OF PROVIDENCIALES 


Juba Point.—Near a cape on the southerm coast of Providen- 
ciales, called Juba Point, are two caves which, according to the 
report of my guide and that of the other inhabitants of a small 
settlement called Kingston, had never before been entered by a 
white TH, éxcept on one vecasion, when a guano prospector had 


1 Aemimy the Indians of Gadana, Loncon, 1563.. 
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looked into them but had failed to find sufficient guano to make the 
working of the caves profitable. This was about the year 1830, 
since which time the caves bad not been entered, as the average 
negro is too superstitious to enter a cave at all, unless accompanied 
by a white man, 

Both the Juba Point caves in all probability lead to a large 
“ocean-hole,”” an enormous cavity in the coral rock communicating 
subterrancously with the sea, In this instance the hole was about 
three miles inland, Usually these holes contain fresh water which 
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rises and falla with the tides. The hole mentioned is fully too 
feet in. diameéter and about 30 feet deep, while the caves are 
situated within 200 feet of it. 

The mouth of the firse cave is about three feet in diameter; 
the shaft of the cave, ten feet in length, slopes downward at an 
angle af about 45 deerees and Jeads into a long chamber, which in 
tur branches off into two or three: smaller ones of no importance. 
There was some guano in this cave, but careful exploration showed 
no signs of prehistoric habitation; this was not surprising, however, 
as access to the main chamber of the cave could be gained only 
by means of a rope. 

There is a small mound autede the mouth of this cave, on which 
| found a small fragment of incised pottery (fig, 2, ¢). 
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The second cave has a larger mouth, about ten feet in diameter, 
a very gradually downward-sloping shaft tully seven feer wide, 
leading into a large 
main chamber with 
two branches, in all 
probability co mm u- 
ficating with the 
ocean-hole, This 
main chamber is read- 
ily accessible, bur 
unfortunately a great 
deal of limestone had 
falien from the root 
of the cave and had Fie. ¢.—Stouc implements. 
covered the floor, 
There can be no doubt, however, that this cave was once inhabited, 
as excavation produced several pieces of charred wood, a few turtle 
and other bones, some fragments of pottery, and a small jadeite 
hatchet (fig. 3, c). This implement was found, together with 
some burned wood and two or three conch-shells, beneath about 
eighteen inches of cave-carth. The majority of the potsherds were 
of plain ware, but three fragments 
show ornamentation by incision, One 
was part of the rim of a large bow! 
of light reddish-brown clay, decorated 
with simple straight lines; fig. 4 shows 
a similar fragment, of dark-brown 
| clay, with straight line incisions and 
Fic. ¢—Frgment. of [orised i : : ling are tal 
nottery circular impressions; while the third 
was a fragment of a vessel of dark- 
gray clay, ornamented with circular impressions, Like the other 
material found, these sherds, as well as several unornamented ones, 
were found beneath earth and pieces of limestone coral. 
Weet Harbour Blaff—West Harbour bluff is a cape on the south- 
western point of Providenciales, and an open cave is found on the 
western side of the bluff. This cave is practically open, with two 
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small protected chambers under the rock, A stretch of beach 
about twenty feer Jong leads from the cave to the sea. [| found 
tany conch-shells grown in the rocks berween the cave and the 
beach, and this in itself isa sign of Lucayan occupancy, One can: 
always tell a conch-shell opened by a Lucayan, from a more modern 
one opened by a negro, as the opening by means of which the conch 
is extracted from the shell is of a different shape and in a different 
location in the two cases. 

The bottom of one of the two chambers In this cave was covered 
with “cave-earth,” and, a3 throughout these pages mention will 
be made of this substance, it may be weil to explain what it is. 
Throughout the Bahama islands are a great many coral limestone 
caves, and in the majority of these is found a species of earth, 
varving from light gray to dark brown in color, rich in phosphonic 
acicl hut containing practically no ammonia. Although this cave- 
eurth is generally spoken of as “guano,” from the fact that it con- 
tains such a small amount of ammonia it is hardly conceivable that 
the substance really ie excrement, although the natives would have 
ont believe that the bats (of which usually there is a great abundance 
in the caves) are responsible for the deposits. The cave-carth is 
depasited on the floor of the caves and in places exceeds four feet 
in depth. 

| commenced excavation in the small chamber, the floor of 
which was covered with this cave-earth. This was in a rather deep 
layer, and the material found was practically at the bottom on 
ground rock. The following objects were found: 

S¢veral bones and bone implements, among which were a hoe 
fashioned out of a turtle-bone; three awls: one or two smaller, 
pointed bones probably used for ornamenting pottery, and the fang 
of a boar, probably employed for the same purpose. 17 also found 
about ten sherds of unornamented pottery, and three. decorated 
fragments. Fig. 2, ¢, shows a sherd of brown clay with incised and 
impressed circular ornamentation. Fragment 4 of the same illustra- 
tion a part of the rim of a bowl of dark-brown ware and is decorated 
with incised straight Imes. The third incised sherd is too amall to 
be of special interest. 
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[n addition to these fragments, | found a small head (fig. 5, a) 
which evidently had been part of a bowl. It jz of light-brown clav, 
and it is noteworthy that the sloping Lucayan forehead is clearly 
indicated. | have noticed this peculiarity in all the other heads I 
have been able to find. 

frndzan ffill (Maicoim Roads)—From reports given me, | 
have every reason to believe that one could find a great deal of 
Lucayan material in the vicinity of the “Indian Hill" near the 
Maleolm Roads on the western coast of Providenciales. At the 
time | had no opportunity of going there. but as the Caicos negro 
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is too stupid to invent stories of the finding of pottery, etc, [ can 
see no reason why these reports are not to be believed. 

Blue Hills —As in the case of “Indian Hull,"" ] was told of the 
finding of stone implements, or “thunderbolts” as the negroes call 
them, in the neighborhood of a colored setilement called Blue Hulls, 
on the northern coast of Providenciales. 


THE AMHERGRIS CAYS 
Ambergris Cay—As.at Juba Point ay Providenctales, there 15 a 
large ocean-hole about a mile inland from the southern coast of 
Ambergris cay, and about six small eaves from which underground 
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passages lead to the hole. These passages, however, are closed, 
and the only trace of Lucayan habitation that | could find was a 
conch-shell in the mouth of one of the caves.. It is strange that-no 
other traces on the entire island (which is about four miles long and 
three miles wide) could be found, as it is fairly fertile, has a good 
beach on. the southern and eastern coasts, and would seem to be 
directly in the track of inter-island navigation. The caves are all 
small and difficult of access. I could find no mounds on the island, 
neither on the hills nor on the salina flats. 

Little Ambergris. Cay.—aA small sandy cay with excellent well- 
water and quite a large cocoanut grove, but no traces of previous 
habitation, 

Fisk Coys—Three small rocky cays over which the sea breaks 
continually in bad weather. Landing here was no easy matter, 
and had to be given up alter one or two attempts, as the sea was 
running too high. It seems to me doubtful, however, whether or 
not | should have found any evidence of aboriginal occupancy, as 
even in calm weather landing must have been difficult. 


NORTH CAICOS ISLAND 

Sandy Point—Sandy. Point is on the northwestern coast of 
North Caicos, between Parrot cay and St Mary cays. On the old 
St James property (which a hundred years ago 
must have been a splendid cotton plantation 
and on which one may still see the ruine of a 
magnificent house and driveway) [ found one 
cave with two mouths, both of which lead into 
the main chamber.. Here | found the usual de- 
posit of cave-earth on the floor, and on excavat- 
ing in one of twé places, directly under a spot 
where the roof of the cave was smoked as if 
cooking had been done there at one time, I found 
one or two bones (presumably of a large green 





Fig. in lianeey 
frag ehawing 3 
beh argg * turtle), one sherd of incised pottery, five or six 

sherds of unornamented pottery, one brown flint 
hatehet-head, and one highly polished black flint chisel with cut- 
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ting-edge. This chisel is one of the most svmmetrical and beautiful 
prehistoric stone implements known to me. The pottery fragment 
is part of a reddish-brown clay bow! with one of the lugs, or handles, 
attached. 

It is to be regretted that on the Caicos islands, owing to the 
climatic conditions and to the rocky soil, pottery and other pre- 
historic objects have so slender a chance of being preserved in their 
entirety. 

Pumpkin Blut,—This bluff lies between Sandy Point and the 
mouth of Bottle creek (of which mention will be made later) on the 
north coast of North Caicos: Some 50 yards due east of the bluff 
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proper is a cave with a single chamber, where | succeeded in finding 
an exceptionally fine fragment of a bowl of light-brown clay. The 
diameter of this vessel was about ten inches, and the bowl cannot 
have been more than one inch high (hg. 7). The forehead of the 
small head, as usual, has a perceptible slope. 1 also found the 
sual turtle and other bones, and a few unornamented pottery 
fragments: All this material, as usual, was covered with a heavy 
deposit of cave-earth. The rest of the cave had been filled witha 
considerable amount of sea-sand which must have washed in during 
northern storms. 

Whithy—This settlement derives its name from the old planta- 
tion in the vicinity, the ruins of which may still be seen. T could 
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find no trace here of Lucayan occupancy, although I heard after- 
ward that some of the natives knew of a held in the neighborhood 
where potsherds had been found. | had no time then to return, 
but sueceeded in obtaining a fairly good specimen of Indian imple- 
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ment, made of jadette and quite well polished. Whitby lies about 
@ quarter of a mile inland and one mile-east of Pumpkin Bluff. 

Bottle Creek—Bottle creek is a sea inlet dividing North Caicos 
from (Garand Cateos. The creek proper has several settlements on it, 
all ‘on the west side, and allows a vessel drawing not more than three 
feet of water to enter through the northern mouth. The southern 
mouth, however, leading to the Caicos Bank, js fit for small row- 
boats only, and even then only at high water, Bottle creek at one 
time was a favorite location for large plantations, and there still are 
many negro settlements along its banks which denve their names 
from these. Many of the old plantations show traces of having 
been fortified against pirates, which at one time were plentiful 
along the northern coast of the Caicos islands and which used 
Gottie (Creek inlet (in those days considerably deeper than now) 
a3 a converment place for overhauling their craft. 

The most northerly settlement, called Bellevue, consists of the 
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old McIntosh and Mountain plantations. The former place is 
about six miles from the northern coast, and the Mountain planta- 
tion is situated two miles inland, communicating by means of a 
carnage road with Bellevue proper. On “Mountain,” the original 
clearing of the Lucayans can still be plainly seen (fig. 8). There 
are several mounds on these clearings, on which evidently the 
original inhabitants built their huts and shelter places. The sand 
with which the stones of these mounds must have been covered has 
of course been blown away, but one can still find many indications, 
such as broken cooking utensils, ashes, and animal-bones, that these 
mounds were used for no other purpose. In the mound shown in 
fig. 9 I found four fragments of pottery with ornamentation, seven- 
teen fragments of plain pottery, and one hammer-head. Fig. 2, c¢, 
shows part of the mm of 4 vessel of brown clay with incised decora- 
ton. Fig. 1o:shows part of the incurving mm of a dark-gray bowl 
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with incised decoration, an! fg.11 a part of the flaring: rim and 
neck of a dark-gray vessel with impressed’ ornamentation. Fig. 2, 
a, shows: an impressed ornamentation and a hole through which a 
grass-rope handle cold be strung, 
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! heard thany reports of other findings on the range of hills 
west of Bellevue, and believe there can be no doubt that these hills 
were extensively used as a camping-ground by the Lucayans. 
Caves are found in great numbers on North Caicos, and with time 
and sufficient means, many important finds could be made in this 
neighborhocd. 

Another settlement, called Windsor, on Bottle creek, lies about a 
mile south of Bellevue. Two miles inland from this place 1 found 
another Lucayan clearing, but succeeded in finding only two orna- 
mented sherds, both with diagonal inctisiens, and about eight 
fragments of plain earthenware. This clearing was on a hill, called 
Tommy Hill by the negroes, and one negress told me of finding-a 
practically entire poet there at one time. She had, unfortunately, 
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given this to her baby to play with, of course with the result that 
by the time I came it could no lenger be found, I have noted 
throughout the Caicos islands that the present inhabitants take 
absolutely no interest in their predecessors, and beyond valuing 
the occasional stone implement they find as a preventive against 
thunder and lightning, of which they are mortally afraid, they attach 
no value whatsoever to any specimen of pottery found in their 
fields, and indeed seem to take delight in breaking up every piece 
they come across, 

I heard further reports of pottery and implements found on the 
range of hills back of Belleywe and Windsor, particularly in. the 
neighborhood of two settlements called Ready Money and [Lock- 
land, The negroes never go inland, as their helds are all within a 
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mile of Bottle creek and their fish is obtained from the sea; con- 
sequently, beyond speaking of caves (which thev firmly believe 
are haunted) and mounds, they know nothing about the interior 
of North Caicos, The only settlement in the interior is called Kew, 
formerly the seat of government of the Caicos islands, with the 
ruins of official buildings, a large sugar-factory, and <veral planta- 
tions. 

Kew-—As mentioned before, Kew is the most fertile spot on the 
Caicos earns and the only place where one may find trees of any 

derable size. The settlement consists of about fifty: houses, 
with 3 300 » inhabitants, the latter subsisting on corn and sweet pota- 
toes. I could find no actual traces of Lucayan habitation around 
here, but acquired one fragment of a stone implement from an old 
negress. This implement is made of a species of dark-green 
jadeite, but | cannot determine to what use it was put. 

Some few years ago a very interesting stone idol was found in the 
neighborhood of the Kew settlement. Plate v1 shows three views 
of this idol, which I was not able to acquire, and for the photo- 
graphs of which Iam indebted to Mr J. 5, Cameron, owner of the 
East Caicos sisal plantation. It is curious to note the pierced eara 
and the manner in which the feather headdress is represented. 

Information points to the southern border of St Thomas" Hill, 
in the neighborhood of Sandy Point, as a likely place for finding 
Lucavan material; also to a place called Boston, northeast of Kew, 
where some caves are said to be, in the neighborhood of which 
several fragments of pottery have been found. 





GRAND CAICOS ISLAND 

Ferguson's Point—There are two small caves at Ferguson's 
Point on the northern coast of Grand Caicos. These caves are 
easy of access, but 1 could find no evidence that they had been 
inhabited, 

Conch Bar.—Conch Bar is another settlement of the nerthern 
coast of Grand Caicos, one mile west of Ferguson's Point, Here 
there are several caves that abour thirty years ago were worked for 
the cave-carth they contained, I[t is evident that a tribe of Luca- 
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vans must have inhabited these regions, as! heard of several 
articles that had been found at the time of the guano digging. My 
guide told me that he knew of two small wooden stools, several 
skeletal remains (which were thrown away through the stupidity 
of the negroes), and some crude bedsteads made of forked sticks ancl 
boughs, being found there when the cave-carth was removed. The 
caves have been so thoroughly emptied of all the earth that was in 
them, leaving nothing but the bare rock, that I was able to find 
no material at all, These caves all have great beauty, are casy to 
enter, and must have been excellent shelters and dwellings, as it 
is no rare occurrence to find small fresh-water lakes in them, The 
Conch Bar caves are the largest ones on the Caicos islands and con- 
tinue underground for great distances. The “Village Cave” has 
several mouths, and there is yet another cave close by called the 
"Orange Tree Cave.” 

From all indications [ would again state that one should be 
able to find much material on the hills of several of the Caicos 
islands. While going about | continually heard of negroes finding 
potsherds on their occasional trips to the interior; but as I was not 
prepared to stay away from the coast during the night, having to 
sleep aboard the craft that was taking me around the islands, | 
could at the time not go more than four or five miles inland. With 
time and means it would be an easy matter to take two or three 
bearers and make a prolonged stay in the interior. 

In the neighborhood of Conch Bar isa hill, called Dead Man's 
Stall Bluff, on the crest of which is another clearing. Here I 
found two sherds of ornamented pottery of no especial interest, 
and about ten fragments of plain earthenware. These fragments, 
together with some turtle-bones and ashes, were found in a kind of 
mound that was there, 

Lorimers.—Lorimers is another settlement, three and a half 
miles inland from Big Landing on the northern coast of Grand 
Caicos. It is situated on Lorimers creek, dividing Grand Caicos 
and East Caicos, but this inlet is too shoal for navigation other 
than by rowboat. There is no northern mouth to Lorimers creck, 
as it really is only an inlet of Cateos Bank. 
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About four miles southwest of the Lorimer settlement, on the 
salina, and overgrown with guinea-grass during the greater part of 
the vear, is found a large number of Indian mounds—not burial 
places as might be supposed, but evidently erected as a shelter 
against the water on the salina and as a foundation upon which to 
build huts. These mounds average three feet high, eight feet wide, 
and about twelve feet long, and are built of pieces of coral rock. 
Asa rule the mounds aré arranged in a crescent, with not more than 
six mounds in the group (fig. 12}. 
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I found five fragments of ornamented pottery, one stone knife 
of very dark-green jadeite with a cutting edge ‘and highly polished 
(fig. 3, 6), and on which can be seen two smal! nicks by which to 
secure a lashing, and twelve unornamented potsherds on and around 
the mounds. One of thes® fragments is part of a large dark-brown 
bowl with incurving tim and impressed ornamentation. In this 
instance the ornamentation consists of a V-shaped figure which 
mayor may not have been a crude effort to represent a bird (fig. 13). 
| have found the same type of ornamentation on other fragments 
at different places on the Caicos islands. Another sherd is a part 
of the rim of a light-brown bowl with stamped crcular ornamen- 
tation (fig. Tq). 
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In addition to these mounds on the salina flate, there are two 
hills, about two miles north of the Lorimer settlement, called 
Gamble Hill and Indian Hill. On both I found mounds, although, 
while there were some eight or ten on Gamble Hill, I could find only 
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two in the brush on Indian Hill. Two ornamented sherds were 
found on Gamble Hill, one of which is of special interest, as the 
ornamentation consists of strips.of clay laid over each other. in 
regular pattern (fig. 15). | ales found eight unmarked fragments 
here, while on Indian Hill I found three 
ornamented sherds and three plain frag- 
ments, “These last six sherds are worthy 
EAL \s of note as they plainly are of greater 
sf antiquity than any of the other pottery 
Sis: f—Cherdwith pate | have found on the Caicos islands, and the 
tern overiaid in clay. omamentation of three of them ts of the 
crudest, consisting merely of straight-line 
incisions without definite pattern. I also found one exceptionally 
large stone implement of green jadeite (fig. 3, d), 

There also are two caves within a mile of Lorimers, called Dark 
Night Well cave and Banana Tree cave. Although an old negro 
told me that he had once found-an entire bow! in the Banana Tree 
cave, I found on going there that the mouth of the cave had fallen 
in and was closed, and that it would take two men an entire day to 
open it again. J could find no trace of previous habitation in the 
Dark Night Well cave. 

Bambara. This ts another Grand Caicos settlement, within four 
miles of Lorimers, Report spoke of stone implements and pottery 
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fragments being found in this neighborhood, but as my time was 
limited T could not go there. 


EAST CAICOS ISLAND 
Jacksonville —The settlement of Jacksonville, on the northern 
coast of East Caicos, now consists of a sisal plantation of 3,000 
acres belonging to the East Caicos Sisal Company, Ltd. There are 
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several caves on this property, from which, about twenty years ago, 
large quantities of phosphates (cave-earth) were shipped, principally 
from what is known as the "Old No. 1" and the "No. 2" caves. 
It is said that when these excavations were commenced, s¢vetral 
skeletons were found, also various artifacts, including a wooden 
stool and a platter. These two caves, however, have been so 
thoroughly emptied of earth that | could find nothing but bed-rock, 
and the same condition prevails in the “New No. i" cave, from 
which also large quantities of cave-earth have been removed. It 
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was in thie cave that I found unmistakable evidence that the main 
chamber had been used either as a place of worship or as a council- 
chamber. Various petroglyphs are found on the walls, notably 
those shown jn the accompanying illustration (fig. 16), which are 
in the main chamber. 

There also was a large stone in the main chamber which evi- 
dently had been cut into a rude semblance of -a couch or altar; fig. 
16, ¢, was cut on the roof of the cave directly over this stone. The 
carving of all these figures was partly obliterated, but figures ¢ and ¢ 
were most distinct. In addition to these petroglyphs there was a 
head, slightly larger than life-size, cut out in the rock of the main 
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chamber, like a gargovle (fig. 17), The drawings of the above 
petroglyphs are all about one-sixth of their actual size. 

There is another cave on the Jacksonville property on Flamingo 
Hill. 1 could find nothing of interest in this cave; but this is 
scarcely to be wondered at, as the shaft of the cave runs down per- 
pendicularly for about twenty feet. There are the usual mounds on 
Flamingo Hill, about eight in number, in one of which | found a 
small stone fetish (fig. 18), three stall fragments of ornamented 
pottery of no especial interest, and « fragment of a stone implement 
of light-green jadeite (fig. 3, a). 

Around and on another mound I found a small head belonging 
to the rim of a bowl (fig. 5,.¢); four sherds of ornamented pottery; 
about fifteen plain fragments: a jadeite chisel, highly polished, 
with a cutting edge; and a black flint scraper, also highly polished 
and with a cutting ede. 
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Another small pottery head (fig. 5, 5), which has been lent to 
me, also was found on the Jacksonville property. This head evi- 
dently was meant to represent some animal, and I can mot say 
whether the fact of its having no left eve is by accident or design. 
A small, highly polished jadeite scraper was also found here. 

Kelly's Cave (Sail Rock).—According to report finds have been 
made here, but | had no opportunity to visit the spot. 

Duck Pond Care (Goodshil! Sethemen!).—Here aleo pottery frag- 
ments and implements have been reported to oecur. The Goodshill 
settlement is on the southwestern coast of East Caicos and about 
ten miles from Jacksonville. 
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WAKONDAGI' 
By ALICE C. FLETCHER 


SATISFACTORY analysis of the term wekendagi is not 
possible, but its meaning can be discerned by the manner 
in which the word is used by the Omaha. That it 1s re- 

lated to the idea expressed by Wokonda is evident; it is also clear 
that it is not a synonym of that term. When “8 is used as a 
suffix, it has the general significance of ‘possession. But it is 
questionable whether -gi in the word ccakondagi | is a sites neverthe- 
lese the different ways in which the word is applied to actions seem 
to indicate that the idea of “possessed by” is to some extent 
implied in the term. 

“Wakonda stands for the mysterious life power permeating 
all natural forms and forces and all phases of man’s conscious 
life." The Omaha also believe “that the power of Wakonda is 
akin to the directive force of which man is conscious within 
himself." Observing the use of wokondagi, it is found that the 
term is applied to the first manifestation by a child of a new ability, 
as when it is first able to sit up, to creep, to walk, or to speak; all 
these actions are regarded as indications of the development within 
the child of an individual and independent power to act, and are 
spoken of as witkondegi. When the child walks for the first time, 
the act is called mo™he" [to walk] wokendagt. When he utters 
his first word, that is designated as J-« [to speak) wokondagi. 
It is, however, only the first: manifestation of an ability to walk or to 
speak that is thus spoken of; for, if later the child or the man, 
through sickness or accident, should lose the power to walk or to 
— LOving to one of these inexplicable accidents with which most authors are familiar, 
the paragraphs pertaining to the eubject of this brief paper were inadvertently omitted 
from the memoir on The Ontaha Tribe, by the present writer and Mr Fiaticis LaF lesche, 
published in the Twenty-seventh Annual Rept of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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speak, when he recovered the use of his legs or his tongue, this 
ability would not be classed as wakondagi—it would not be regarded 
as the manifestation by the person of a new individual and inde- 
pendent power. 

in this connection should be recalled the Omaha view concerning 
the relation of the life of a new-born infant to the cosmos, ! as well 
as the Omaha conception of the child's cosmic relationship ata laver 
stage, when it had shown the ability to walk and to speak, acts 
denominated as wakondagi, and had thus given proof that it was 
developing into something more than ‘a new life," was becoming 
capabie of recognition as an individual to whom could be given a 
name and a place within the tribe. 

The application of the term wakendagi to actions considered 
as manifestations of individual ability in the child stems to favor 
the interpretation of the word as partaking of the idea implied 
by the suffix -gi, that is, the manifestation by the child of a power 
derived from Wakonda, and therefore something “possessed by” 
that mysterious power. But this interpretation should not be 
pressed too far, or the native thought would become merged and 
lost ina definition devised by the European mind. To keep true 
to the Omaha thought expressed by the word wakenidagi, the inter- 
pretation must not be allowed to crystallize, but must be kepr, 
s0 to speak, in ite native fluid state. 

Wakendagt is applied by the Omaha to mythical mansters— 
creatures that have been created by the effort of man's. mind to 
make concrete certain Vague conceptions of mysterious powers that 
lie beyond ordinary experience and ability. In this sense wekondagi 
becomes almost a synonym of “mystery.” Akin: to this use of 
the word is its application to strange water-animals whose appear- 
ance excited dread, as, when an alligator was first seen by the 
Omaha it was spoken of as wrkondagi- 

Descending in the scale as to the application of the word, it is 
to be noted that an excessive use Of a physical power is designated 
as wakondagi; for instance, when aman hasa habit of loud and rapid 


i The Omeha Trify, p. 115- 
*Thid,, 7. 297. 
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speech. So, too, when a person is a hard, almost an unmerciful, 
rider, he is said to be shonge [horse] agthi™ [rider] wakendagi, Even 
in these instances there remains a trace of the meaning already 
explained. 

These uses of the term wokendag! seem to show that it repre- 
sents the manifestation, either by action or by a strange physical 
appearance, of an invisible power that to the Omaha mind is related 
to the great mystery Wakonda, that which gives life and form, and 
permeates all things seen and known to man. 

Among the cognate Osage tribe, wakendagl is often used in the 
sameway and with a like meaning-as the Omaha use the word xube 
(idly, mysterious, sacred], and it 1s also employed to designate 
those ceremonies and their paraphernalia that deal with mysteries 
snd canafiect human welfare. Men who treat diseases and observe 
occult practicés are spoken of as wakonday!, and at the present day 
this term is applied to physicians of the white race, 

Wasnieros, O. C. 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE STUDY OF THE SAN BLAS 
LANGUAGE OF PANAMA 


By J. DYNELEY PRENCE 
[INTRODUCTION 


} HE Tale, or San Blas, Indians of Panama number approxi- 
mately fifty thousand siuls, nearly all of whom live in the 
Panamanian province of Colon, which extends westward 

from the city of Colon, They seem to have a political organization, 
or a tribal federative system, as they have informed the writer 
that they recognize a head-ciuef, siela, whose function is to arbitrate 
between the lesser chieftains presiding over the various communities. 
These [ndians will seldom if ever permit any whites within their 
territory farther than halfa day's journey, in order that the stran- 
gere may not spend the night among them, This precaution, ac- 
cording to the Indians’ own statement, is to avoid any possibility 
of blood mixture, of which they havea great horror. Infact, their 
dislike of the Panamanians js due largely to the mongrel character 
of that people, whom the San Blas look upon with contempt. 

The San Blas disclaim all racial connection with other tribes; 
even with the Cuna of Daricn, although the Cuna and San Blas 
dialects art very similar and the Cuna also call themselves Pulé. 
The language of the Chuguenagne tribe of Darien and that of the 
Bayame clan on the Pacific side, the San Blas say, are quite different 
from their own, but this statement should be substantiated, when 
possible, by a study of the idioms in question. 

Mr LN, De Long of Cristobal in the American Zone was for- 
tunate enough to enjoy the very wousual opportunity of accompany- 
ing an expedition undertaken by some priests to the San Blas city 
of San Jost de Nargana, where a missionary is tolerated. Here Mr 
De Long took the accompanying photographs (pls. va—vit), which 
admirably illustrate the phvsical characteristics of these Inchans 

tog 
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and show them in their own home, He says in his letter to me of 
November 7, 1911: 


“This town is 10s miles from Coton in a southeriy (seal. westerly?) direction 
and is built upon one of a hundred small islands which are, for the most part, 
covered with cocoanut trees, presenting » very protry view. The Indians live 
upon cocoanuta, tropical fruits, and other ‘inisks’ not specified. The-men come 
to Colon frequently, and there are evidences af advancing civilization, such as 
guns, cooking pote, etc. At the village store, they hac several cans of foodaruits 
amd, of coutec, quite a supply of beer anil spirits. This particular storekeeper 
drew attention to his place by means of an Edison phonograph! |t seemed most 
strange to sce the [nilians gather about the instrument and chuckle over “Has 
anybody here seen Kelly?" 


From the above, it appears that at least the frontier folk of the 
San Blas are beginning to become“ Americanized,” although even 
on their borders their rule against foreigners alter dark still prevails. 

The purpose of the present paper is to present to Americanists 
4 preliminary study of this peculiar idiom which the writer believes 
is practically identical with the Cuna language of Darien, and dis- 
tinctly, though distantly, connected with the Chibcha linguistic 
-‘atock of Colombia, His reasons for this view are set forth at length 
in the following pages, which contain much matter never before 
published and which may prove of assistance to further philological 
work in this comparatively untouched held. 

The material marked P. was obtained by the writer at Mount 
Hope, in the American Zone, from two intelligent San Blas Indians, 
Ina M&kchia and Ina Diséli, who were introduced to him through 
the kindness of Mr A, B, Shippee of Mount Hope, The rest of 
ihe San Blas vocabulary was contributed, without philological 
comment, by Mrs Eleanor Yorke Bell of Colon, who has long had 
an interest in these Indians, having published in the Snithsanian 
Repor! for 1909 a description of the manners and customs of the 
San Mas, with photographs. 





Part 1 
PHONETICS axt MORPHOLOGY 


Since a large part of the San Blas vocabulary, on which this 
amparative study is based, comes from the kind contribution of 
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Mrs Bell, the system followed in noting the San Blas words-in the 
grammatical sketch and glossary has necessarily been to observe: 
her use of the English values of the consonants (c; ¢ always hard) 
and of the Italian vowels (except a = i and oo = fi), The vowels 
in San Blas are clearly pronounced and are rarely indeterminate, 
as, for example, in the North American Algonquian dialects, so that 
her method is not so defective with regard to the vowels as might 
appear to the phonetician at first sight. The peculiar nature of 
some of the consonants as observed by me ts explained in the fol- 
lowing Tableof Phonetics, which should be carefully read before 
proceeding to the study of the Glossary (note especially the Tenues 
and sub 7S; CH). 

The Cuna material has been gathered from A. L. Pinart, Vecadn- 
lJario Casiellano-Cuna, Paris, 1890, and also from a manuscript 
catechism in the Cuna language by Fr, Pedro de Liisa, Pequefie 
Cafectsmo Cristiano, Panama, 1884.. ‘These Cuna words cited by 
me are all noted in the Spanish system of orthography. The reader 
will observe, however, that the j isthe Spanish guttural j, while the 
fis the South American Spanish hard ¢ and not the lisped Castilian 
th. The numerals in old Cuna in English notation in the following 
comparative table of numerals.are taken from Lionel Wafer, 4 New 
Voyage and Description of the Isthmus of America,” 1500, reprinted, 
and re-edited by George Parker Winship, Cleveland, 1903, 

The Chibcha material has been culled from E, Uricoechea, 
Groamdtica de la Lengua Chilcha, Pans, 1871, mn which work the 
Spanish notation is also used, with the exceptions that the = = harsh 
ts and the x = ks and not the guttural of the older Castilian. The 
Chibeha vy = the English short i in pin. 

The abbreviations SB. = San Blas; C. = Cuna; CH. = Chib- 
cha; P. = Prince; B. = Bell; n;, an. = the numbered notes to the 
Glossary. 

Table of San Blas Phonefirs 

A pocape of 1, apparently In SB. sache=C. coe? ‘net’; n.40; of gin SB. oom =C. 
huge = CH, gts "fish." 

Aspirate in SR. ¢fé “he, it’ and similarly in SB. echto= ite, the aspirate 
being repreented by the elesel. nn. 26:55, We find a prefixed aspirate in SH. 
hoper=C. wear “hunery; hunger’: ef. n.. 30; alsa in C. dagia= CH, gua =SH, 
@otec a fal.” 
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Kor the change of aspirate to sibilant, =e CH-3 to J. 

B-G; ee GB. 

B-P; see Tenues. 

B-V; SB, ogesak=C_ oeob ‘cocoanut’; SB. n-etah “air; lit. "sky. day.’ and 
SB. pl. we erigona ‘the dava’=C. fpf and aleo =58. eb ‘sun.’ 

Ci aon G- Ki and on Tenwes.: 

CURL P: SB. cochino =curgdina CH. pewopewo ‘har,’ probably all:from allied 
stemai see Metathesis, 

CH-N: wee N-CH. | 

Ci-5 to aspirated J (bh); SH. sudra=C. chodaa= CH. jo (= kha) ‘wood.’ 

CHS; cf. 5-CH. 

CH.T: SB, atchio= C. achd =H, to ‘dog.’ 

CH-TS; ee TS-0H. 

CH constant: SG. chichigan=C. chichin ‘negro,’ 

D.G: SB. budoguisah CH, dgysene ‘ chie," 

DN: SE, pudaa =C. puna ‘wind. 

D-J': se = Tenues. 

E for A: C. alee! and feloial "sea" (soe Sail, Sea), Merely'a elight oversight 
on the part of Pinart. 

FT: SB. fodaltwey = C. tote‘ play.” 1am doubtful .as-to the SB. form (B.). 

G-8: SB. negesta = C. nabsa ‘earth’; SB. tilageena =C. tuldduena ‘twenty’ 

G-Fl: pen DG, 

O-A : seo Tenues. 

Goa-Cr; C, guipia = CH. =cobnm * langitage.’ 

GUE-HWE; SB. foley =C, pogue ory," 

HWE-G UE; se G VE-HWE. 

J-¥; SB. japane(y) = C. yopdne ‘smell.’ 

K-G; ace Tentes, 

K.-T. SB. fewole =C._ Aguila ‘river."§ Perhaps on error on the part of B. 
(wee nv. 45), although E-t is a common. phonttic change; cf. Canadian French 
moigadd for widitié "hall." 

E. oniitted in SB. comer=C. cundie. 

L-N: SB. guiley=C. guinégal ‘dance.’ Note SB. wegesta=C,ndbsa ‘earth’ 
with the imsert i | 

Metntheses je of not infreqaent occurrence betwren the dialects; thoy, SB. 
(sjacke=caet ‘net; n, 40. Note alee SB. hig le=(C, cublégee=CH, cobapen 
‘seven, andl SB, crmaged = (*, geciyel “sick’j nn. 4g-50. In the latter instance, 
the metathesis be e(h)--g—qu(h)-clk)f (wt here, equivalent to SB. w). 

N-CH 38. ni=Couat=CH. elie’ moon.” Doubtful (seen. 38). Ther here 
is probably the demonstrative clement. 

Ns insert: SB. ofemacke=C. chimogee “apeak’; olen SB. wniniickee C, 
minegne “night.” 

Net: we Lei, 

N-AI: pee Verb: oe pe-fdbse = ge-pe-lnksr, N-Al under the influence 
of the following taiual. 


Seb Ce, mete PP, CHa 1, &, ve. My, Be. Wl 





AW WNUSUAL GROUP, OETAINNED Wite OFAC? 





Lie BLAS DRO 


a. far) hoe lA bi la a ee .. SS ee take ee = fet LISI * bbe iPie alin wires fee i hui ded 
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N-R; see RN, 

Palatalisalion; see J-Y. 

Roomitted ib SB. cockeno =. curguind "hat"; possibly an inadvertence of E,, 
but note SH. corey = (C. ¢apié sleep” and eee nm. 50. 

R-N: SE. mudra= C. chodna " wood.’ 

S apocopated; sem Apocope, 

§.C A: perhaps the moat common interchange between SB. and C. For 
full examples, see a. 3, ‘The eildlants 5-CH are highly palatalized in these 
languages =t77 which appeary both for Sand CH. See TS-CH, 

5-7; SB. ii=C, ali=CH. afry ‘be, it’; SB. = C. = CH, sie water." 

T-CH; we CH.-T-. 

Tenner, The most striking feature of the SB, phonetic eystem ie the abe 
lutely voiteless character of thie tenes Bfe}-p-l, which are pronounced with my 
aspiration whatever, This explains why Mrs Boll in SB. and Pinart in C. write 
kle}-p-t ancl g-b-d Indiscriminately, representing the pure unaspirated tonuce 
In the following texte every &-g) p-b- id are &-p-f. 

T-Fi seo F.T. 

7-3; ser S-T, 

TS: CH: SB. spago and tipigaa ‘white, hes. white’ =. gpiigaa, 

TS-3; a0 Set F7, 

V-B; see BV. 

X-T; sce SB. eC. CH. ote “worer," The CH. r= ks. 





GRAMMATICAL NOTES: 

‘The SB. noun appears to be indeclinable, but the plural is formed by 
the ending «gan, -gano, -cana, as-miacherédi ‘man,’ but mackerégan ‘men’; 
ome ‘woman'} ¢mecdna ‘women ; éi-gane “dave.” The plural ending of 
the pronouns, however, ig -mal, mata falso of the noun with pronominal 
prefixes), as-pe ‘thou’; pl. peomala ‘you": ois ate “he, it's plo chimala, 
ifmafa ‘they’; an-cle-male ‘iny canoes.’ Both these endings are the 

mp in Cunn, aa chapi ‘tree’: pl chapigana; ati ‘he'; pl. meal ‘they’ 
(Pinart, pp. 4-5). Nouns In SB. may be formed by the prefix oad-, 
oof-, aa ood-hofi ‘hoat'; ead-cacolah ‘canoe’; doterola ‘sail,’ The ending 
-edi is used in both nouns and adjectives: macheréd) ‘man’: serrédi- 
‘old’: na. 42: 62, 

The demonstrative pronominal element which also serves as the 
definite article is me-, as ne_eri-gana ‘the days": we-gswacona ‘the lakes’ 
(the -cona (B.) probably =the pl, -gana), This demonstrative n-clement 
3 also apparently found in verba, as mecktosah ‘hear’; nn. 27: 35. 

The personal pronouns in SB. C., and CH, are as follows (P); 


SH. {. CH. 


I ani; an ane Ayehs 
Thoy ope (oe) fey be me 
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Heit =e adi ali itty 

She Wi; dH; att; ome- iti sy 

We onmala; ampigue: mens wemmal chie 
ampogpela (dual) 

You female; pepligua; pemai mite 
fepigpaa (dual) 

They ftievale; atmala: armed 4959 


pela; pelakwop; pelabweppa(?) 
Sh. pela=C, ambaly of general 
pl force. See Mutintain. 


In SB. these pronouns are used as follows with the verb, accord- 
ing to. the data supplied to me by Ina M4kchia and Ina Diséli ar 
Mount Hope (see Introduction), Alternate forms admitted by 
these Indian: are in parentheses, 


Tibw ‘sen = (P,), 
Me Thee Him: it Her 

I irl fiero det deve anfabee an-cnnefaleoe 
Thou peandakie pe-takee posheien 
He = tit-ate-fithse ii-pe-igkse ili-takse (iti-onmestobse) 

aht-ca-takee ait-pe-taker (tft-pomnz-ia kes) 
She = ee-are-frhse ome-pr-takse onte-iakse (ome-takse-ome) 

furdanioke puno-petokse  punatokse (puna-tekse- puna) 
We ampogpelc-pe-  ampogmadiis ime prog-orne-fakse 

takce hadire 
(anmula-petabee) xtmtaledti-takse - wnmulo-ome-tokse 

You pemals-on-taks pemula-iti-pe- — te p= 


They aimal-an-tokse = oimtal-pe-takse — atppalia-tlakae-4ti eit a ees 





pelo-an-takse prio pe-foksa fela-fakse-ome 
Ue You Therm 
] pe pogpela-am-petakse anr-takse- (mata) 
prmala~am-petakse 
Thou pe-we-fokse- (mala) pe-lakse-(mala) 
p-an-takse-(maia) 
He tt-an-fakse-(mala) tit-fe-lakie-pepogia ili-sokve-(mmala) 


ofi-an-inkse-(enala) = "he a. you two,” of 
+ penuila “you,” pl. 
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She ume-tn-tikse-(malo)  omie-fe-dedoe-pepogua ome-takse-frmala) 
"she 4. you two,’ of 
-femala, pl 
We ompigud (aie )- gepigne (aamala)-~an- 
det pefobse-(male) jokee-laenala) 
You ‘qumala-onjabte- pentols-tobie-(mala) 
(nial) peluknap-on-lakse(?) 
They (atmabon-iahseamals) (aimal-pe-puksemala) pele-fakse-omala 
pde-un-lakse-(maia) pele-pe-takse-(maia) pelakweppa-andlakee- 
wate?) 


The pronominal incorporation i) SB. is much simpler than that 
seen, forexample, in Algonquian. In SB., the subject usually has 
the first place, the object second, and the verbal element comes last: 
thus, am(=-an)-pe-labve ‘| thee see"; pe-an-takse ‘thou me seest,’ 
etc. Yet this is not invariable, as they say: pela+takse-iti ‘they 
see him,’ with the object last, and pepdgpela am-pe-takse ‘1 see you," 
with objective prolepsis, It will be observed that there is no such 
genuine assimilation of elements as appears in most of the languages 
af North America. The pronominal clements are really not jn- 
determinate at all, as they are quite separable from the verb-stem 
and vary only insignificantly from the independent pronouns. In 
this respect, SB. is rather isolating than polysynthetic, so far as its 
verbal system is concerned. This isolating character of the idiom 
ig more apparent when we look at such phrases as pil pe)-abe-neca 
‘where (abe) do you live’ = nrce “house,” the stem being used 
verbally here, This ade is probable cognate with C. pia, piaje 
‘where’; cf. also pi(pe)-abe-tami ‘whence come you?’ 

As to grammatical gender there is none at all, although a ‘she’ 
and "her' form appear above. [ have given this, simply because 
my Indians informed me that they use the words for' woman’ = ome 
and puna pronominally whenever it becomes neceseary to specify 
oremphasize a feminine meaning. 

The use of the pronouns as possessive prefixes emphasizes atill 
further the isolating character of the idiom: viz., 





bre tultg onal a-scti anmol-uln canal oma 
“my canon" “my canoes’ “aT Carey” our canoes" 
pe-ula fe-telta-riecla Pomal-nlu ete. 


“thy canoe" "thy canoe" “vent caine" 
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thienl ia ctc. d fivntal-ula 
"his, ber canoe’ "their cance” 


In C, the same system prevails, as an-molf ‘my horse’; pe-moli 
‘thy horse," etc.; but Pinart (p. 5) gives the special possessive forms 
angati- 'my"; pegati- "thy"; a, atigeli, agati ‘his’; mengalt ‘our’; 
pemalgati or pemal ‘your’: analgati or amal ' their.’ 

My material does not extend as yer sufficiently to enable me to 
state unything definitely us te the tense-system of the verbs. It 
seems, however, to resemble that of the C., which uses. prefixes, 
reduplication, and Adlon! to distinguish between its tenses: cf, Pin- 
art, pp. 5-6: an mao 'l go’; an wanede 'l was going’; an negua ‘1 
have gone’; an-gueb-nao ‘Twill go.’ In SB. the present may be 
used for the future, as Sék am-pe-takse Colon-gini ‘Jack, I will see you 
in Colo, | 

| note in SB., moreover, that -gva seems to indicate a predicate, 
as sichigon ‘black, he is: black’; tnpaigna ‘white, he is white’: 
ichaguaguea ‘he hates’; pusaldgua ‘girl, she is aw girl,' etc. This is 
the same element seen in C. tegaa ‘who?', and also in CH. gue, 
as e¢ gue Tam’; me gue “thou art,’ ete, 

Reduplication also plays some part in SB., ag mane(y) ‘walk’ = 
the same stem as C. nao ‘go’; seen also in C. manégal ‘watk" = CH. 
nave. The infixed -n- appears in such combinations as aveganeckiova 
‘feel,’ q.v. Note that ‘taste’ = ecMoge, so that -n- may be the 
prepositional element = ‘in'(?). (Cf., however, the demonstrative 
-n- scent in verbs, as weckfoslh ' hear," 

The SB. numerals (P.) are as follows, given in comparison with 
the C. and the Old Cuna from Wafer (see above), pp. 167-168. 
It will be observed that the Chibcha numerals also given below 
differ perceptibly from the SB.-C, 





SB. C. Otel C. CH 
ne eine hot hone ciiénchique compuge aia 
wo Pogue prune ierd pogaua bora 
Tires pique (pags) pagus Pat cengnat mice 
Four pukégua Puguegiu fetdrguak muyhica 
Five aidle coll fe elereah Apes 
Six ner Briand yaaa iubricak ta 


| neice 
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Seven keitg'le cublégur codgiokah euhupea 
Eight plbska pabard poukopak fuhwsa 
Nine pakthada pPoguéivi gue pakehopah aca 
Ten cimbeed ambégua onmergo (ac!) = whchthica 
Eleven amiive: kabd anmthigud card anicego 

bioencha ica cwenchigue conpuge 

etc. etc. ete. 

Twenty iilogud as failed bage mut joolabopuak 
Thirty tuld gwento-kabd. Iuidiwena cocd 

amle eg enrradt es 
Forty hilabigua (-pigea) tuldpocus 
Fifty iilabiguc-kake- tuld poeua-cacd- 

add gs arnte gira 
Sixty file pdpua fuld paged 
Seventy frilapdgua-kabd-.  tuldpaguo-cocd- 

amtbe ge arnetrus 
Eighty hlapakégua tuld paguégaa 
Ninety hilapakégua-kebd-.  tuld pagel pea-cacd- 

tbe ge amiyigud 
Hundred  filaddle = tald adie 


The SB. mumerals, like the adjectives, follow the noun, as: 
macherédi poqua ‘two men"; puna pogua ‘two women'; mérikt 
sipigo ‘white American’; an-wlu-mala paqua ‘my three canoes,’ 
étc. 

A study of the above table reveals the following facts, A redu- 
plication of the g(k}- element appears in the SB.-C, paképua- 
paquégwe ‘four,’ a lengthening of SB.-C. paqua-pagua * three’ and in 
SB,-C. pakéhoka-pdguébague ‘nine,’ a lengthening of SB.-C, pdbaka- 
pabecd ‘eight." This lengthening, like the similar phenomenon in 
CH., seems to add ome to the numeral thys-treated (see just below). 

Old C. anivege must be an error for amege = SB.-C. ambépe- 
ambégui ‘ten.’ Note also the interchange between / and rin SB.-C. 
afdle = Old C, elerrah, 

SH. Aag'le seven’ is identical with old C. coogolah, whereas C. 
cublégue ‘seven’ = CH, evhupea and are apparent metatheses of 
the same stem. Note also the apparent metathesis in Old C., 
fukekopod ‘nine’ = SB.-C. pakéhaka = poquébagne, and see nn. 
40-50: or is pakekopah an error of Water's? 
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Above nineteen, the SB.-C. numerals ron by adding to the 
score = fiflagwéna ‘twenty’; thus, “thirty' =a score and ten; 
‘forty’ = two scores; ‘fiftv’ = two scores and ten, etc: 

Note in CH, mica ‘three’ and its lengthened form muyiica 
‘four’ that the distraction seems to add one to the original numeral, 
like the lengthening in SB.-C. mentioned just above. 

CH. deca ‘two’ is probably cognate with SB.-C. pogua-pecua, 
while CH. aco ‘nine’ seemé cognate with the final -ha-gae-element 
in SB-C. pokébaka-paguébague. 

Prepositional construction is expressed by postpositive par- 
ticles, as Colon-gint ‘in Colon’: an- ula-gini ‘inmy canoe,’etc. Cf. 
C. recaguin “in the house," etc. 





The Affinity between SB-C. and CTI. 

The practical identity of the SB. with the C. will be seen and 
appreciated from the above brief phonetic and morphological sketch 
and will be further demonstrated in the following comparative 
glossary. As to the relationship between this Isthmian group and 
the Chibcha family of Colombia, this is not so apparent at first 
eight, and yet, a comparison of the following resemblances should 
satisfy the philologist that the SB.-C. and the CH. must either have 
been originally the same at base, or else, at some ancient period, 
have atood so closely in connection 25 to influence: each other. 
It is true that the pranouns and mumerals differ widely between 
the two stocks, still, even at these points, a careful comparison 
seems to reveal a radical eimilarity in at least two instances. Thus, 
in CH. the 2 p. mwe, pl. mie ‘thou, you," is probably the same stem 
as the SB,-C. pe(he). There is a very evident relationship between 
SB.-C, i'n, att “he, she" and CH. stsy, with the not unusual change 
hetween ¢ and 5; ef, m. 26 and compare the familiar Ashkenazi 
pronunciation of the Hebrew consonant Tor as Sep after vowels. 
This is owing to the degeneration of the soft ¢ = [4 into the sibilant. 
As to the other pronouns, the CH. fycha "I" and chie 'we' un- 
doubtedly contain the same ch-element of the 1 p,, changed in CH. 
to ze-in the verbal system. ‘This seems to differ radically from the 
nlement of the SBC. first person, but even here there may be a 
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connection, as changes between # and a sibilant are noted in Chinese 
(cf. Prince, Afaieriats for a Sumerian Lexicon, p. xii and see this 
article, n. 38). Note also that the CH. verbal element gue is clearly 
cognate with the SB. predicate -gwa {sce above). 
Table of A fiimities 

See in glossary s.v, the following words: 

Air, bad, bird, boy, buy, bring, die, father, fish, give, hat, he, 
in, it, lake, language, man, moon, net, nine, rain, sacl, send, seven, 
sleep, thou, three, tree, two, walk, water, wood. 


Part Il 
COMPARATIVE GLOSSARY 
Sav Bias CuNA Cap ece a. 
Air nevah' fila 
American — meri sifrigo (P.) 


‘Anwrican white 


man.’ 
Animal chose popaliti ah 
Bad abo? / tsar dehwenta "bad thing 


Belong = pi-abe-nega* Whete 
do you lk.” Contains 
sega ‘house,’ b..v. 


Rig man fufetumads (P.) quéydrtan 
Bird nguey’ chic sue; Sue guna 
Bite qunnad cundis 
Black fichiguns* (P.) chichith 
See Negro. 
Boat ood bot 
Roy machéea (P.): mackigua’ mdchigud*® guasguc" cha 
F. 
Bring tadage* chetdgue’ 
Buy packey™ bemsena’ 
Canoe oddoacolah®: nin 
(Carry rede" chetdgue remoscua; broscua 
hief sagla urunia 
Clothes erode ydguae 
See Sail. 


Cocoanut ogomah* aco 
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Cold tem perapal® lampe** 
Come un-eksrnai an-alu-giné  tantigue™ 
(P.) come in-my 
canoe’: pe-obe-tana 
‘whence come yur," 
Cry pelosy" poguél® 
Dance guiley™ guinégal™ 
Dark secseguc? chichin® 
Daves neh rome ipa 
Devil hiya 
Die cecafinit purgue; oguigd gal 
Dog alchuo' achi 
Drink cohey” cop 
Dry tera tinnet? 
Eat cine 
Earth wecrata ndbsa4 
Eight pdbakat® (P.) pobocd™ 
Eighty tilapakegua (P.) iid pognépuc 
Father barber; pabd (P.) poliri "priest": pap 
Feel draganeckioga =" taste in 
feeling"; see Taste, 
Healthy, How, 
Filty tiladigaakdkamiégi@ tila pocua-cadd- 
(Py) anne gid 
Fish ancat dingila® 
Five abdle (P,) atdde 
Foul aa pelurpa und 
Foreigner wdyo (P.) 
Forty tiilabdgua (P.) belel prow ect 
Four pakigna (P.) paghégua 
Cairl penalege; punaldgua (P.) pund 
Give » hey a wivulague 'g. wre." 
Gal Beker ios; Gelalele 
Good ” semi centde’ IP.) mule 


Good-bye figinaa 


[MoS Tg, PPTs 


Onyan mage; nyc 
hichtic ogwecea; hi 
chu powa. 


feohanastes; 
pew yen” 


sua ‘sun 
dgvecua’® 
tot 
Pin yraes tmatota; = 
- «tafe 
buchua 
ogee bat 
co (country) 
uhucg 


pods 


gua 


mye 
guasgua fucka 


pocmayscua® 


cha 'a.g. thing.’ 


Parcel 


Hammock 
Happy 
Hate 

He 
Healthy 


Hear 


Help 
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caichi; Rochi (P.) 

mut perijitoge 

i; vie": ak 

aracantedd =good in 
feeling; me Feel, 
Goud, How, 

bendaki 


Her, hers: see Pronouns. 


cach 
weet 


nuhuer 


hee 


mealicahde™ 


mecia®® 


chogue ‘he is well.' 


muypourrics 


chitue aguene 
“bo bh.” 


igi pe argane (P.) ‘how feat how,’ hue peabe- 


candi pulerwa ‘how 


do you do?" 


iuld idle 
wewr* ‘hunger’ 


ame 
Quin 


eu" 


etald 

radpan™ 

ale pti 
chapica* 
cicina (noun) 
faidi 


Hit nockiah. 

Hole! cahey 

Horse mils (P.)9 

Hot htwerpa 

House nega®® 5 nett 

See Marry, Belong, 

How 
Joye de?” ‘The 
stem isthe same as in 
(avayo) mechtoga; see 
Taste, Healthy. 

Hundreel (ufauile (P.) 
"hve twenties’ 

Hunery hoparapa" 

| dei, an- (P,) 

In -pins (post position) 

lndian hile; Vit. “alive person’; tal? *Cuna* 
eed Live: am-fule-pati- 
wint ‘div you speak 
San Blas language?’ 

It VE ia 

Jack Stk 

Lukes negsracond 

Language; see [nidiin. 

Laugh alfey™ 

Leal rope 

Lie cockwerrat 

Lighe (adj.)  segmegua; conerubas 

Little;-see  tsgua™‘a Tittle’ 


Small, 


ich¢gna” 


‘ehakac ' be h,': achan- 
supa; Ww" cha 
Aycho 
-n 
sy 
chbun™ 
orgyinarece 
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Live hile 

Man macheréda® = (F.) 

Marry omtenecutey™ 

See Woman. 

Meat yonch* 

Men macherégan (P.) 

Metal. emumodertie 

Noon ni” 

Afother wand 

Mountain sahalah 

Miucic telnanachs 

My: sce Pronoune, 

Negro chichigua®™ (P,) 

Net rocket 

Night miinticke! 

Nine pakébaka (P.) | 

Ninety a 
(P.) 

Old gervedi™ 

One iwénchakwe (P.) 

Our; see Pronoun 

Paddle cumiya 

Panamanian tiga stchigwa “black 
foreigner" (P.) 

Play fodoirwey 

Quick qitegtak 

Rain feta" 

Rest opmstosey 

River keaulo" 

Sad oodmey 


San Blas Indian: we Inlian, 


Sail oofmola: uly®" 
Sea telmalak* 

Ser tigiah™; tobse (P.) 
Sell dake yt 
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inlégua opeuabize alive 
chabwe biyzisuco; alycin 
mast muyica’ 
chaona! 

a chie™ 

nond 


chapiir, but yald- 
gamnbdli “on the 
high mountains,’ 
with pl. -ambale. 


chackatit 
hagia. col fieh- date "fish-net’ 


net" quyne hunting net" 
msl sap 2 
fuguiidgwe aca 
fold -paguegue-cocd- 
cated Do gua 
fulipuit iydara; fybacka sea 


‘olt) thing” 
culnchigque;=quel?) ata 


came 
falae™ 
N;henle, iguai’ sin” 
alicus 
le; irgrtala Sit, ate 
itorguesd apyguyquy, secon 
mague ‘sad person’ 
falmal mold 
tein!" 
ial | cemestystea 
om L semihiitysnca 
rguépal® erred vated 
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Seni parmize(y)™ 

Seven Riig'le (P.)* rookie gg 

Seventy hilapéguekokdmbégs (P.) fald-fd pua-cocd- 
amhé gia 

Shr fh: often pure fem. aim 

ome-; eee Verb (P.) 

Shore kokak 

Sick. compar? guecupal 

Sine. namackey nomdgue 

Six frie 1 F.) mrcnd,; werichd 

Sixty tilapdgus (P.) fruded potegetect 

Sleep carey" ca pri 

Slow pinague 

Small peck peque totdpmus cheni 

Smell (vb) japanely)™ vu paline 

Snake wil gpey nd g poe 

Spaniard todpa ipilge™ (P.) “white 

foreigner” 
Speak: ‘yous. Indian” pe-vtile-pilia-oist, 
"|speak* de-ste: 

Spear emmulah 

Star nega 

Steal atwent 

Sun tbo™; jada ape tata 

Swit fomomackey 

Take ey 

‘Talk (see speak) ninmackey™ chumagque 

‘yout. tome’ pundatedgs 

Taste eckloge™* adihenielis®* 

Ten ambige (P.) ary legted 

Their; see Pronoutis. 

They atvsdla™ (P.); peta weal” 

Thirty fdlagefagbakderhégs (P.) Mldbwena-cod 
are fed! prud 

Thou pe, be (P.) pe, be 

Three fdeua (P.) pupa 

Throw mode y* formétagal™ 

Thy: see Pronduns, 

Tiger aichug palparis® partique®™ gma 


biracncg 
exhupra” 


sisy! 


furwca 
ha 
srym yo ye; erga yoy 


yHypMecinyd os 


thing * 


nine Gowyague 


fagua™ 


eehihinsamy mgm ‘ib 

id 

de yea porcine 

raisin | 
com bon yecea 

svubnnincd; see 
Language 


nbvheitee 
i307 


hive 
mica 
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Tree sepewala! 1 ‘chapr; gual gure 

Turtle jowoba ereensi} 

Two Piqua (P.) pocua basa 

Twenty fuld geen. (P.) faldowen 

Walk none) mand gel rnynsncu® 

Water an io tte, sie 

We dnipigua (P.)"; ceed wen; mentee!” chiet! 

Weak nalonah 

Well (adv) narmede @ (P,) Huhset © 

Wee wurcgna® gudfagec” sone Seyaseyy 

*“munketon 

Where doe (sce Belong) 

White dipigo’ Ss giao fipugud chépignal 
"he teow.” CF.) 

Wind pudua prec fia; ace Air 

Woma emer pl. omecanc, ome pundguc rmevysin fucka; 
Japua ‘young Ww.” pune fuhweha 
(P.) 

Wosil aware thedra® je 

Work: arpirt ri pea paiel 

You: pimdis (P,) pemal miie 

Young idpingna (P,) 

Young girl = ameyd gua (P.) 

Youth = young 

lac! ju pingree (T.): 


Yourt see Pronouns. 
NOTES TO GLOSssany 

[Commins SE, wich “dog. 

'Thit probably kaa ae connection with ohral in common ger in the Weet Indies, 
iu denote evil mugical rites, Obeod le unualty derived fom a West African tourer. 

' Note a = ch eee av. bird. black. liting, carry, cut, dark, laigh, meat (hut 
Bet On. 50; 53); ster (m 53), talk, tree, wood) Note here SB, -giry = C.-cud acems to: 
be identical with CH. -guaima), 

‘Note the omlelon of 7 in SH, 

'Qod- preformative -- Sp. tote: ace Canne, Sal, 

CH. gwargea “young person” + cha ‘male’; perhaps CH. » = chin SB ©. 
miachigna.- Ste Girl in CH. amin. 36. To Quito in Eousdor guambra te the along 
local worl in Spanivh for ‘boys girl.” ts this gua element from (alehua atid perhagy 
cogtate with CH) ped iin qeercynal 

'SR. pk = CH. pe: p = b; see Plionetica. 

iin “canoe” en in SB. codcaratad ‘conde’; felmuldh “ees, which laner word 
appears ln C. heey an dalemel still defialy see Soll, Sea. In SB. cxtecla “mall,” however, 
we lave eviderth the same siem &e in SB. ela ‘clothes’ = ‘cloth,’ prohably « dii- 
feren cloment from SB. wie “cance,” telmelok “een.” There ts no connection with SB: 
mall “hore 
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'SRire Ch Cha rs 

¥SE.¢=—Cia Note SH, «ipo =? 

Na Se. font = (. tameg, 

*SB.-wey =, -~pue; ef. 8.63. 

USh. guil- =-C. quis; ee; ch n hye = Lb CH. byny- = SB gniil)- C. quifm), 

“Ne @ dofinite articio; ser m. 31; -gana = pl. ending: 

4 SB, budoquiziah) = CH. besricua): vit b= Op = ge = 8, Cl pire reer 
tognute with SB. bag = C. per-qu| =4)) Note SEL ei, C, ipd and SB. wry, 
alto with dem, element m, 

4 CH. fe probably not an weolojizmo de (a. interjeccnim casteliang “to” (hus 

Uricocchen, ev, Miro ‘dog'), but a cognate of SH. ateheo, Note ch = t. 

A = p? eee Phonetics, Note alse SH, (y)fve-gua = C, (fied “dry.” SB bes 
the predicate -giuz. 

OG = &, but why the SB. l-insert? 

i! Note difference in, voice-siress. 

= oH. kabd—C. eted “and! = horty + ten, 

Note elialon ul -g- in SB. 

SH, ofvy = CH. har. 

Bc. quitatele, probably «© Christus leh? 

SF caeddd: (Bet): wad (P)s ‘diterence of spelling explained by the indeterminate 
character of the yowe!, Note -s-ln C. awhétl, which shows the Indutertninate fu, 
‘See Phonetics and ales a, G2. _ 

Ail the-same mem (7); SB c(h) aml CH. pep gp = F(T) 

81 heard an aspirate plainty here and also atisc!.n. 6s, Note SBC. ¢ = CH. yy 
abo in SBC, = CH. ae Ch 1. 24 

1 fn SB the demontr. we -- cho = C. ito; pee also nm. 55. . 

 No-cannection with wis ‘canoe’; felmalak “sea; me n.d. The elenimt tll) = 
Sp. cabo. 

OG = ((k); ee Phovetler and 2. 37- 

™ Note the aapitate in SB. 

S56. ecgracona = dem, we (eee 4. La) + gee = ko = CT. tf in aine + thie 
pl. -coma = -pana (er Grarmmur), Mote the (1. fore 2le-die ‘water” = SBC a, 
Seen. 2h mel 34. 

B Note C. pw (yu) = CH, él). 

2 Comtimen root al, 

“Ty amd che ace Mhonetics. 

® Note prelormative ch- in CH. The roct is probably wbe-aim, 

‘SH. mich = Cl mat = CH mayi, Seen 6, . 

#* Orr *woman® aul ee = aca ‘hour,’ + vertiol fib Ln. bo here @ yeonian,” 
CL. Sp. inane 

A Ouery; Le there dement (der min SH. il Cond domoch in CH. of 
Wita chanee fom v to ch, ke to slant in Chinese att Samoran (tines, Materials 
fora Samoston Lexivons p. asi; ece 0002 Thee beet be ero petritealabe, | 

“ha te cometamt ci in SB, am) Cal ivagne aleo means" Luck” ln =D) chy 
cot. j. Sew av, Panamanian, 

@) sce dW connection hetwcee SA (ijt Co cawily am) Cel. aia, ©. cartih 
Probatly aljo COL gin qayee belongs bern, 

4H Sote noe) Heecrt by Sit, 
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© Note the eune ening -¢4i as in eecheredi ‘man. qv. probably: alap the same 
edi os ipmesedi *pood'; m9, 2a. 

8 | comot explain SB. f apparently = Cn 

“ Contains (f water’; ubserve SB>C. 6 @ CH. a; cf. a. 26. 

“1 ewsptct that Mre Ball's text shontd ead SB. Meadlo = Cle + gmat, Cl. © y, 
Reali ia Couns, On CH aie = Bete, cd, ne af. 

“Mere Bell evidently hear mw lenger vowel than I did: tageeh (8.): niked UP.). 

“The root sceme te be wt in SH. ond C, See Give, and cf: ni 22. 

#48. pirpe = CH: How GF) 

“Nore the metthess between SB, and C-CH., and see nm. su, 

"S50, cag = C. goikj-<e-y] (= h =a). See for motathesin, m gp. Te the rv 
factinioys in Si. coriey (B.}? 

“Sh ) = Cy, a real palatalization: 

USB. sipuge and tri puges see White; 4 = fi; really a highly polatalized ch See 
fin, J. 

“Cyearly the same word in SByand (39 —ckpeeen. 3g. Only SB. haa the element 
~jvala}. teen In CH. fo-gue. 

“Observe SB, ¢ and C. fr also pb dl 

MSE, «ito = C, die, probably an aapirate in SB. Cin 36. See Feel. Same 
element ae in SH. wvckiorgs * hear.’ 

SB chalet = af. = 3p tmela = plarl dement (eee Gomme), The C. 
omi! iy a ese yriniitive form = o(fjmuale, pl. of ol ‘he, it.’ Pela is cognate with the 
C. pl element ombalamboli ond not with the z p. pe. 

S65 mad: probably = C. +Ei=1 

“ Papert in SB. ia eleatty the aeme element.ae in C. porti-guit, fn SB, it bea. 
description of atchao ‘dog,’ oppurently used here for any mnall four-fneted animal. 
In C, tid = “eyes” and purtiqedt seco to qualily. thie noun. 

“OC. -geal = SB, -wala; stem. 3 for SH. = © ck. 

#SB..C. omer and CH, «nya. ere allied to C, nao “gn,” 

© SH.amgogua < any p+ poguu ‘two; aumale “wes pl, Cytee probably le tae 
reduphcation of the t p.a, seen in and, an = the tp. angular, CH. otic ‘we' contains 
Snother eem from. SBC, but ip clearly copnare with CH. dycha “1. 

Baeew 24. The rading ij probatdy (he extve as thateecn in meecheredi man"; 
servedi ‘ald.’ | 

SSH, eee © Cy gets ch. im 

Sec 3 aniloherve SB. = Cn, 

CoLvaniaA USivimairy 

New Yorke Cory 


OSAGE MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 
By FRANCIS LAFLESCHE 


Tr thatriage customs of the Osage are clearly defined, well 
established, and ure observed to this day by the full-bloods, 

although it is understood thar the people are now amenable 
to the laws of the State in which they reside. There are two forma 
of marriage recognized as legul—one that takes place between a 
youth and a maiden and is called Wicht, the other, called Omtha, in 
which one of both parties had previously been married. 


THe MizHm™ 


The marriagrable age is reached shortly after puberty, and 
those who have attained that period of life-are known as Tséga no", 
“newly grown.” These young people, unless near relatives, are 
not allowed to mingle or even to speak to one another. They are 
strictly guarded, so that no couple can arrange their own mar- 
riage affairs, and open courtship or love-making becomes impossible. 

The initiatory steps toward marriage must come from the family 
of the young man. No one having marriageable daughters can do 
anything looking to their marriage: they must wait to be sought. 
It therefore becomes the duty of the parents or other near relatives 
of the youth to seek for him a suitable wife. who must be chosen 
from a gens other than the gentes to which the father and the 
mother af the youth belong. 

When a suitable maiden has been found—one who in the opinion 
of the young man's family would make him a good wife—the 
parents summon four old men, each of whom hes won the title of 
Nigka do"he, or Good-man. This ttle belongs to a man who has 
been married according to the established customs of the tribe, 
has successfully raised and married off his own chilkiren, and lived 
to become a grandfather. The Nigka do“he are employed to con- 
duct the negotiations between the family of the youth and that of 
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the chosen maiden, and for their services they receive afee. When 
the four men present the proposal of murriage, they extol the char- 
acter of the family of the young man and also that of the young 
man himself. 

There is one point on which every self-respecting family is par- 
ticular, and that is that the daughter shall marry only into a family 
the parents of which have been properly united in accordance: with 
the recognized tribal custom. One of the first inquiries made of 
the four old men by the parents of the girl is upon this subject. 
When the answers given are satisfactory as to the standing of the 
youth's family, the next step is the consideration of the number and 
character of the gifts to be made by the parents of the young man. 
As all the near relatives of the maiden must each have a gift, it 
becomes necessary to canvass carefully the amount and valve of 
the gifts offered to insure satisfaction on the part of all entitled to 
share in them. ‘These negotiations often consume considerable 
time. When at laste this matter is adjusted the four old men are 
bidden to inform the family of the youth that the relatives of the 
maiden will be consulted. ‘This form of message is regarded as an 
assurance to the four men that their mission will be successful, 

At this point it-is possible for the parents of the girl to reject 
the proposal, but if they are favorably inclined they now com- 
municate with the maternal uncle and consult with him, If he 
gives his consent, all the other relatives agree to the proposed mar- 
riage. The parents of the maiden send o messenger whose duty 
‘itis ta convey their consent to the parents of the young man and 
to announce the time when the ceremony of delivery of the -gifts, 
the maiden, and the young manshall take place. On the appototed 
day the parents of the young man lead @ procession composed of all 
the relatives of the youth, each one bearing a gilt of a horse ora 
lanket to be distributed among the relatives of the maiden. When 
all the promised gifts have been delivered to the relatives of the girl 
and accepted by them, the relatives of the young man return to their 
hornes, 

On the following day the parents of the maiden seni her, accom- 
panied by a prominent man, to the home of the prospective bride- 
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groom to be delivered to him and to hia parents and relatives. 
This act is spoken of as the declaration “We give to you our daugh- 
cer” The bride takes with her gifts of horses and blankets to be 
distributed among the relatives of the bridegroom. The next 
morning the relatives of the young man again form a procession 
and take both bride and groam to the house of the bride's parents 
and deliver her-and her hucband to her parents and relatives, This 
act, which completes the marriage, is equivalent to the declaration 
by the youth's parents, "We give to you our son.” 


THe Onmitta 

The second form of marriage, according to the established 
custom of the tribe, is called Omida; it took place between persons 
who had previously been married according to the Méshi" form 
but who had become separated by divorce or death. 

In this form of marriage the man sends messengers to the witlow 
with his offer of marriage, accompanied by gifts consisting of horses 
and blankets. While the offer of martiage is made direct to the 
widow, she, wishing to conform as nearly as possible to the Mish" 
form, refers the messengers and the gifts to her parents, if living, or 
to her nearest relatives, in order that they may decide for her. 
These relatives consult on the proposal, and if they are satisfied 
with the negotiations they convey to the messengers their consent 
and by them send for the man offering himself in marriage. Arriv- 
ing at the house of the relatives of the woman, he ts given a seat 
beside her, ahd the marriage is consummated without further 
ceremony. This form of marriage must be observed by widowed 
or divorced persons if they are to retain their social position in the 
tribe and if the man desires to keep in line to win the title of Nigka 
de"he, provided he has not already achieved. it. 

Tue Gasno Ink MIGTHORGE 

It sometimes happens that a young man falls in love with a 
maiden and desires to marry her, Fearing opposition, either by his 
own parents or by these of the maiden, should he endeavor to marry 
her openly, he cohabits with her in secret. This is not recognized 
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as o marriage, but is called Gasho™ the migtho"ge, which, freely 
translated, means, a union in the natural state or in disregard of 
tribal custom. If this act becomes known to the parents or to 
other near relatives of the young man, they hasten to make the 
union a marrage by delivering the young man to the maiden and 
her relatives; with gifts of horses and other valuables, thus making 
the union equivalent to a marriage In the Affshi™ form, 

The living together of a man and woman without first going 
through the ceremony established by tribal custom is called 
Gasho™ the migtho"ge. The title of Nigka do*he is denied a man who 
hives with a woman in this manner, and the children issuing from 
such’ a union are not regarded as “persons” for the reason that 
the act of their parents is like that of unthinking animals. 

Cohabitation between a-man-and a woman, whether young or 
old, in deliberate disregard of tribal custom, is declared to be 
dangerous to the morals of the young people and to have a tendency 
to meourage them to defy parental authority. 


Burekav Of Amesiray Etieeo tocy 
Wasiuenctox, BD. C. 


REMARKS ON RADOSAVLIEVICH'S CRITICAL CONTRI-— 
BUTION TO “SCHOOL ANTHROPOLOGY"? 


By MAURICE FISHBERG 


THEN | read that “Critical Contribution to School Anthro- 
— pology” in the July-September number of the American 
Anthropologist 1 recalled that delightful litde French 
comedy La Poudre aux Yeux by Labiche. Dr Malingear, and espe- 
cially his wife Blanche, discovered, even before our own P. T, Barnum, 
that people like to be humbugged: all you have todois to throw dust 
into their eyes and they will believe that you are great, accomplished, 
rich in worldly goods or in knowledge and attainments. The critic 
of Professor Boas’ work, judging by the extravagant way he uses the 
pages of the Anthropologist and refers to authorities and recklessly 
quotes them, appears to me to be a contemporary disciple of Dr 
Malingear. He is satished, apparently, that the average reader will 
be impressed with his immense erudition if he will but note the 
large number of authorities quoted, whether relevant to the subject 
under discussion or not, 20 long as the quotations can serve the 
purpose of poudre aux yeux. JE this ertticism had appeared in an 
inesponsible sheet it could under no circumstances be taken 
seriously by any one interested in the problems conoerning ‘the 
structure of man, or the problem of heredity versus environment 
a8 presented by human traits, At most it could contribute to the 
guiety of nations, But considering that it has somehow found 
its way into the American Anthropologist, the organ of those who 
devote their energies to the study of races and racial traits, it 
may be taken by some asa real demolition of Professor Boas’ pains- 
taking work dealing with the effects of the American environment 
on the physical development of immigrants. Accordingly, [ believe 
Mi commection with “this paper the reader whould consult the article hy De 
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that it is imperative that the lack of fairness of this critic should be 
pointed ott in the pages of the journal in which his criticism ap- 
peared. Doulting whether Professor Boas, who is at present away 
from this country, will deem it wise to take notice of this criticism, 
I thought it advisable to take the matter up and thus prevent its 
passing inte history unanswered]. In doing this I shall simply con- 
fine my remarks to the question whether the Critic is honest and fair 
te Professor Boas, and for obvious reason’ will leave the theoretical 
aspects out of consideration. 

While reading the article we are at once struck with the fact 
that the writer had no honesty of purpose, had no intention to be 
fair with Professor Boas. To begin with, the complete work has 
not even yet appeared, as lam writing these remarks, A fair critic 
would undoubtedly have waited until the complete work had made 
its appearance before artempting to analyze its results, irrespective 
of whether he agrees with Boas or not. But Radosavljevich has 
gone a step farther: There have appeared two preliminary reports; 
the second ene, issued about a vear ago, is more complete and con- 
tains data which are not available in the first report. Radosavije- 
vich has not even taken the trouble to notice the second report, and 
the result is a painful exhibition of unfairness. Thus he rebukes 
Boas for not stating the exact mimber of individuals measured (p. 
421), while a glance at the second report would have given him the 
information he craves. To my mint! it is gratuitous to say that 
Boas has drawn hasty conclusions from comparatively few measure- 
iments, and even to hint at fraud by saving “We are told that the 
measurements include about 30,000 individuals, but in the report 
are-given only,” etc, Had he consulted the second report, which 
was available before his criticism was printed, he would have found 
details of all the individuals referred to, and also data about races 
other than Lealians.and Hebrews, such as Bohemians, Poles, Slovaks, 
and Hungarians. 

It is dishonest to state that thousands of individuals are not 
sufficient to report on, and to attack the conclusions reached by 
Boas, asserting that other observers have not arrived at such con- 
clusions while making observations of 100 or 500 individuals, as 
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Radosavijevich does. Thus he lines up Hoesch-Ernst’s. 450, 
Reuter’s 373, Landsberger’s tog children measured against Boas’ 
30,000 | 

With the proclivities of the average writer of a dissertation for 
a degree, Radosavijevich is not satished with discussing the problem 
before him: he talks a great deal about everything, but little of the 
subject investigated by Boas. He occupies eleven pages of valuable 
space with a discussion of “‘mechanical-functional,” “heredi- 
tary,” and “ geographical-local" theories of heatl-form: terms which 
we have not met in anthropological literature. We search further 
with a view of discovering what he means by these high-sound- 
ing words, and find that the "methanical-functional theory" of 
Radosaylievich implies that the shape of the head may be caused 
by the mechanical influences during postnatal liie,” and we are none 
the wiser. To substantiate this theory he quotes Darwin to the 
effect that habitual spasm of the muscles, and a cicatrix from a 
severe burn, may modify the facial bones; that shoemakers in pur- 
suing their vocation may acquire prominent foreheads. But when 
we recall that comparatively few persons in this world are shoe- 
makers and that fewer still have habitual spasms of the muscles, or 
cicatrices, we wonder what this has to do with the head-shape of 
the bulk of the population. Moreover, supposing that many had 
cicatrices and spasms, and worked as cobblers, and that even the 
vaults of their crania (not alone their faces ond foreheads) became 
deformed, would these deformities be transmitted to their offspring? 
Students of physical anthropology know of better examples of 
artificial deformation of the skull, but they do not know that these 
deformities are transmitted by heredity. [ am also at a loss to 
discover the relevancy of the fact that “about fifty years ago, a 
German anthropologist, Welcker, found that short men more fre- 
quently have rounded heads and tall men clongated heads," with 
regard to a ‘mechanical-functional theory.” I have looked over 
Nystrém's paper quoted by Redosavijevich to the effect that the 
shape of the head may change under the “ mechanical-functional" 
influence of diet, buc could find nothing of the kind. Similarly 
the Jong quotations from Holden's Osteology are irrelevant, as are 
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the references to Cuvier, Gorke, Papillault, Haeckel, and Osburn. 
The claim that “the mechanismus [sic] of birth” has a relation to 
the shape of the head is discussed quite fully by Professor Boas in 
the very paper criticized, and it is altogether gratuitous to speak of 
it, even when a critic is doing his best to display erudition, 

We also have a discussion of the '‘fArst, second and third heredi- 
tary theories” of head-form occupying three and a half pages. 
Ac the outset we are impressed with the array of well-known 
authorities in craniology, such as Mobius, (. Stanley Hall, Zupan- 
chich, and others equally known for their researches in craniol- 
ogy and archeology. The following interesting item of information 
is imparted to us; ‘The history of man in England does not begin 
5,000 years ago with an invasion of Celt or of Saxon, but at a period 
of which 5,000 years is but a small fraction. This theory has re- 
cently been advanced also by a Slovenian anthropologist, Zupan- 
chich, in his lecture given at the University of Belgrade.” As to 
what all this has to do with the problem whether the head-form of 
the immigrants in New York undergoes changes, we are not enlight- 
ened, But it serves as dust to be thrown into the eves of those 
who inay think that there is some redeeming feature in Boas’ work. 

It is difficult to follow the vast array of names quoted without 
gasping forbreath. But when Radosavijevich speaks of a“ national 
form of the head," on pp. 400 and gor, we are actually bewildered, 
And when he confides to us that “ the average cephalic index of 72.5 
ig the national type of the head of Englishmen,” aswell as of the 
{rish, we have enough for the time being, and we recall the work of 
the lare Dr Beddoe, and the Anthropometric Committee, which has 
escaped the attention of Radosavijevich, who considers his authority 
for the anthropology of England one “#upanchich who last year 
delivered a lecture at Belgrade. 

Radosvaljevich is not yet prepared to attack the subject under 
discussion—Bous' work—but takes up nearly theee more pages with 
a discussion of “the geagraphical-local theory" of head-iorm, which 
he frankly tella us “js not unlike the preceding.” “It clainis that 
the shape of the head is distributed more according to geographical 
localities than to nationalities.” Those acquainted with Dentker's 
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excellent maps will be amazed to hear that Deniker attributes the 
‘shape of the head of different races to the “geographical-local 
theory” of Radosavijevich. As an example of the geographical- 
local influences on the head-form, we are offered the following: 
" Beddoe in studying 200 boys found that those belonging to the 
navy have larger heads than those of the reformatory and industrial 
schools.” After having this evidence it would surely be worse 
than heresy to doubt that "geographical-local theary." 

It may be hoped that Radosavljevich's paper does not reach Orto 
Ammion, becatise if he reads the résumé of his theory given on page 
493 he will find good cause for resentment. The critic does not 
omit to mention even that great “authority” in physical anthro- 
pology, Edmond Demolins, and his notorious book, A quel la Supé- 
riorilé des Anylo-Saxons, which has immense geographical-local 
bearings. Finally, ro fortify that geographical-local theory we are 
treated to the following quotation from Topinard’s smaller book: 


The cephalic Index varies in the human races from 71.4 in Green- 
landers to 65,63 in Lapps, tn the average of the series; and from 62.62 
ina New Caledonian to 92.77 in Slay (Wendl) in particular instances, 
The difference is greater if we include rhe distorted ekulle. Ascapho- 
cephalus in the Laboratory of Anthropology hasan index of 56.33 and 4 
Peruvian skull of an Inca, one of 103, 


All this is, of course, quite an interesting bit of information, but 
what a scaphocephalus has to do with the “geographical-local 
theory”! of head-form, or with Boas' work among the immigrants 
in New York City, we are at a loss to discover. 

With the support of such great anthropological authorities as. 
Zupanchich, Demolins, Mibius, etc,, Radwsavijevich is now ready 
to pick up courage to say that it “is not his invention to criticize 
these more or less different theories:"” All he wants to know about 
Boas is," Did he grasp the difficulties of their (2) theories in shaping 
his own theory? Is his [Bous'| investigation a progress or regress: 
iInexpertmental physical anthropology in general and school anthro- 
pology in particular?” This is what troubles him after he has 
covered twelve pages and scattered! more dust in the eves of the 
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readers of the American Anthropologist than has ever belore been 
arrempted, 

But he does actually discuss Boas’ investigations, and I regret 
to say that he does it with less fairness than he displays when speak- 
ing of that memorable lecture delivered last year by Zupanchich at 
Belgrade. As any one who carefully reads Boas’ preliminary re- 
ports can readily see, de advances no theortes. He merely reporls 
findings. ‘To call his facts and figures theories, as his critic does, is 
unfair, to say the least. Moreover, there is not much new in the 
theoretical aspects of Boas' work. Many anthropologists have 
previously asserted that the head-form is subject to the influences 
of envirenment, That stature is influenced by social, economic, 
anc! geographical conditionsis an old and well-known fact, and Boas 
has again confirmed it ina striking manner. Little, if any, evidence 
has heretofore been brought forward in support of the suggestion 
that the form of the cranium is not exclusively an ethnic trait, de- 
pending only on heredity and uninfluenced by external conditions, 
such as climate and social and economic conditions. Boas was 
fortunate in having at his disposal a considerable number of indi- 
viduals belotiging to diverse ethnic stocks, who had recently emi- 
grated from the countries in which they and their forbears had lived 
for centuries, and settled in anew environmeéit. From the mcasure- 
ments taken under his direction it appears that the descendants of 
the immigrants show some change in somatic traits, and Boas 
merely reports in detail on these changes. He deals in his report, 
as | have said, with findings, with facts, and not with theories, and 
especially not with ultimate causes, The fact that in the natural 
sciences, as John Stuart Mill says, a cause is in itself a phenomenon 
without reference to ultimate causes of anything, is not Boas’ fault, 
to be sure. Under the circumstances it is unfair to throw dust 
inte the eves, to quote all sorts. and conditions of authorities, includ- 
ine Demolins and last year's lecturer, Zupanchich, with a view of 
ascribing ta Boas theories which he never advanced in the publica- 
tion under consideration. 

It is aleo unfair ta attack the staff of men who have done the 
work under Dr Boas’ direction and to refer to them ad "scholarly 
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looking” and“ anthropometrical amateurs" (itis curious in this con- 
nection to mention that a careful search of anthropological literature 
for the last twenty years seems to indicate thar this is Radosavije- 
vich's maiden effort in this field), and even to look askance at the 
problem whether the fact that there were thirteen assistants may 
have had a disastrous effect. To insinuate that these thirteen men 
were incompetent is the limit of impudence. 

Rebuking Boas for not having done the work by himeell, 
Radesayijevich displays a lamentable ignorance of the manner in 
which most of the great anthropometrical investigations have been 
conducted. Any one acquainted with anthropological research, 
and especially measurements of the living, knows that individual 
work is impracticable, often impossible, and really unnecessary, 
particularly if we desire to have observation: on a large number of 
individuals. Virchow in Germany, Schimmer in Austria, Kirdsi in 
Hungary, and others have-entrusted the investigations of the color 
of the skin, hair, and eyes of school children in those countries to 
the teachers, who were given explicit directions how to proceed. 
The Anthropometric Committee in England, Livi in Ttaly, and 
Ammon in Baden, hac many workers in the field. Indeed, Boas 
was extremely careful, as is evident from the way he speaks of 
training his assistants, trying to ascertain their pérsonal equation, 
and only after finding that the individual differences were compar- 
able did he allow them to proceed with the work. 

Radosavljevich rebukes Boas for another omission: he neglected 
to measure the height of the skull. Well, I recall that last winter 
Radosavijevich was requested to demonstrate a reliable method: of 
obtaining this very measurement, at a meeting of the American 
Ethnological Society, and he had to agree that it was a very un- 
trustworthy procedure—this measurement taken twice on the same 
head gave him a difference of no less than fourteen mm. Tt fs for 
just this reason that careful anthropologists do not take this meas- 
urement, especially when they desire to measure « large number of 
persons. Indeed, it has not been taken in any great anthropometric 
investigation, [t is usually left for students, who take measure- 
ments of a couple of dozen individuals to report them in their theses 
for the degree of Ph. D. 
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l arm at a loss to account for the rebuke the critic administers 
to Boas for disregarding Sergi’s method of craniology, unless it is 
again a cuse of dust in the eyes, because it offered him such a 
splendid opportunity to use big words—as befits a scholar. Just 
think of ir—ellipssides, ovoides, pentagonoides, sphenoides, etc. 
Even tyros in anthropology know that Sergi's method has hardly 
been taken seriously outside of Italy, and there only by a few of his 
pupils, | 

It is a pitiful sight te behold our critic struggling with 2 moss of 
second-hand quotations and references, He quite often loses him- 
self in a maze of contradictions, occasionally undoing at the end of 
a paragraph all he has said at its beginning. Thus on page 427 he 
takes issue with Boas because he says that the human head becomes 
slightly Jonger with increasing age. Apparently with a view of 
making it appear that this is Boas’ first literary and scientific 
effort, Radosavijevich demands sharply why Boas does not mention 
the discoverer of that fact, and proceeds forthwith to quote authori- 
ties to the contrary, with the following results: Weissenberg found 
that the cephalic index in the newborn infant is 86.4, then it keeps 
on decreasing graditally till it drops to 82.4 in the adult; Lucae 
founda shghtdecrease in the cephalic index with advancing age; Gray 
in hit Aberdeen Report remarks that “the cephalic index was less 
in the older than in the vounger girls." [tis here evident that in 
his eagerness to display erudition, he quotes against his own case. 
so long as it gives him an opportunity to mention “authorities.” 

The unscrupulousness of the critic is evident on almost every 
page of his paper: In one place he points out that in anthropometric 
statistics mere averages can not give satisfactory resulta—" Ie isa 
method which has been condemned bothin America and in Europe" 
(p. 408), knowing well that Boas has mot relied on mere averages, 
but has given in detail the seriations of each series, the standard 
deviation, etc. Further on tn his article he changes front and con- 
demns statistics altogether, by saving: “Some biometricians and 
experimental paychologists make 2 fetish of figures, Mathematical 
calculations in anthropometry and experimental psychology, asalso 
in experimental pedagogy, are of fictitious value.” But his un- 
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ecrupulousness reaches its limit when he quotes the introductory 
remarks by Senator Dillingham and attributes them to Professor 
Boas. On page 5 of the Report which Radosavljevich criticizes, 
the Immigration Commission says: 


One of the best experts on this question, Prof, Franz Boas, of Columbia 
University, was invited to direct the investigation and was put in-general 
charge. A amall appropriation was made to test the question and see 
if the promise of results was sufficient to warrant the continuance of the 
imvestigation.. Almost immediately it became evident that there might 
be much value in such astudy, and the work has therefore been continued, 
although as yet only on a small scale: 


Bearing in mind that these words were stated by the chairman 
of the Immigration Commission, Senator Dillingham, we can 
appreciate the honesty of Boas’ critic when we read the following 
attnbuted ta Boas: 


Acsmall appropriation was made to test the question and see if the 


promise of resulte. . . 


and basing his opinion on these words, Radosavijevich arrives at 
the conclusion that “he [Boas] began and finished the investigation 
in which he was put in general charge without requisite scientific 
exactness and care.’ 

It is pathetic ro behold this novice in anthropology occupying 
nearly two pages of the American Anthropologist telling Boas the 
exact meaning of the term “cephalic index,” enumerating many 
of the synonyms, and defining it as “a ratio between the width (or 
breadth) of head and the length of the head," He even deems it 
advisable to give a long, and then a short, formula for the calcula- 
tion of this index. That he telis in detail, as befits a teacher, what 
ia meant by the terms dolichocephaly, brachyrephaly, ete,, goes 
without saying: His confusion as to what constitutes a long and 
what constitutes a short head is actually pitiful as any one who 
can muster the patience to read page 408 of his paper can see. 

He stops at nothing in his attempts vo discredit Boas’ work. 
On page 405 of his review he siys: 
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Cin page $2 of his report he [Boas] svys that no evidence has been 
collected which would show an actual change in type due to the direct 
influence of environment, because the type of immigrants changes from 
cear tG vear, owing to a selection which is dependent upon the economic 
conditlins of gur country, ‘far teaching’ changes in ‘type’ which “can 
Hot he ascribed to selection or mixture.’ 


When we turn to page 32 of the report we do not find anything of 
the kind stated by Dr Boas. I shall reproduce the three paragraphs 
af that page in order to show the unfairness of the critic: 


According to our knowledge of anthropological conditions tn the whole 
world, the form of the body seems to be the most stable characteristic 
of any given tace or type. Indications have been found, however, 
showing that under more favorable environment the physical develop- 
ment of a race may improve, This was‘shown by Goulil and Baxter 
in their investigations of the physical characteristics of the soldiers en- 
listing during the war of the rebellion, by H.-P, Bowditch in his investi- 
gations of the development of Boston school children, and by similar 
investigations carried on at later times in America as well as abroad. 
No evidence, however, has been collected which would show an actual 
change in type due to the influence of the environment. Where changes 
of this kind seem to oceur—as, for instance, ina comparison of the types 
of city population and country population in southern Germany and 
in Italy—the inclination of observers has been rather to attribute the 
difference either to the selective elimination of the weaker type or to the 
immigration of different types. 

From a practical point of view it seemed all important to know 
whether American environment had a favorable or unfavorable effect 
upon the descendants of immigrants. 

The investigation has shown much more than was anticipated. There 
are not only decided changes in the rate of development of immigrants 
but there is also a far reaching change in the type—a change which can 
not be ascribed to selection or mixture, but which can only be explained 
as due directly to the influence of environment. This conclusion has been 
tested, and in manv different ways, and seems to be amply proved... . 


Comment ia unnecessary for those who read both these quota- 
tions. The misrepresentation is flagrant.. And we are not sur- 
prised’ at Radosayljevich’s proclivity to ascribe to Boas statements 
which he never made, and hold him responsible for statements made 
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by Senator Dillingham, as well as for extravagant statements 
published in a New York magazine, 

Racosavljevich's sophistry reaches a degree that is naiiseating 
when he arrives at coriclusions, and gives a “general summary” 
of his results. [tis the height of impudence to Gecupy more than 
forty pages of a journal, talking all sorts of nonsense, making 
statements of commonplace matters, authoritatively warning one 
who has spent his best years in the study of the racial traits of man, 
as well as the growth of the human body, about the precautions 

essary in these studies; nay, even telling him what the cephalic 
fini is, how i it is obtained, giving him the formula for its calcula- 
tion, and then conclude that “his method of collecting scientific 
data is uncritical" (whatever this may imply) and-that “he lacked 
the requisite scientific exactness and care’! The whole matter 
would be ridiculous, if so many people did not read only the 
“general summary” of a paper and rely on the fact that because 
it has been published in a responsible periodical there is sufficient 
guaranty that the writer has given ample proof for his conclusions 
in the text of the paper. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE WASHINGTON MEETING, 
WITH PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION FOR i911 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


“J CHE annual meeting of the American Anthropological Associa- 
L tion was held in the United States National Museum, 
Washington, D. €., December 27-30, 1911, in affiliation with 
Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science ancl the American Folk-Lore Society. The attendance was 
good, and the program exceptionally long and interesting. The 
most important features were the two symposia: (1) The Problems 
of the Unity or Plurality and the Probable Place of Origin of the Ameri- 
can Aborigines, discussed by J. W. Fewkes, A. Hrdlitka, W.H. Dall, 
]. W. Gidley, Austin H. Clark, Paul Bartsch, W. H. Holmes, Alice 
C. Fletcher, Walter Hough, Stansbury Hagar, A. F. Chamberlain, 
and R. B. Dixon; and (2) Calture and Environment, discussed by 
J. W. Fewkes, Clark Wissler, Edward Sapir, and Robert H. Lowie. 
The first of these two discussions is printed in full in this issue of the 
American Anthropologist; and papere devoted to the second will 
appear in the next issue, Dr Fewkes presided at the six sessions 
incharge of the American Anthropological Association; also at. the 
single session of the American Folk-Lore Society, in the absence of 
Prof, Henry M. Belden, President of that society, Prof. George T. 
Ladd, Vice-President of Section H, was chairman of the single 
session in charge of the Section: ‘The social functions to which 
members of the affiliated societies were invited included: a reception 
by Dr and Mrs Robert 5S. Woodward at the Carnegie Institution; 
a reception at the New National Museum; and the reopening of 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
Section 
Officers for the Washington meeting were nominated as follows: 
Member of Council, Dr Ale3 Hrdlitka; Member of the General 
142 
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Committee, Dr Charles Peabody. Sectional offices were filled by 
the nomination, and election by the General Committee, of Dr J. 
Walter Fewkes, Bureau of American Ethnology, as Vice-President 
for the ensuing year; Dr Alfred M. Togzer, member of the Sec- 
tional Committee to serve four years (to fill a vacancy); and Dr 
Pliny E.) Goddard, member of the Sectional Committee to serve 
five years. 
AMenican ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

Members of the Council present in addition to President Fewkes 
were: A, F. Chamberlain, R. B. Dixon, W. C. Farabee, Alice C. 
Fletcher, P. E, Goddard, G, B.. Gordon, C. H. Hawes, F. W. Hodge, 
W. H. Holmes, W. Hough, A. Hrdlitka, 8. T. B. Hyde, R. H. 
Lowe, G. G. MacCurdy, T. Michelson, C. Peabody, P: Radin, E. 
Sapir, H. I. Smith, H. J. Spinden, A. M. Tozzer, and C. Wissler. 

Report of the Secretary—The Secretary reported that there had 
been no special meeting of the Association, Council, or Executive 
Committee since the close of the session in Providence, the proceed- 
ings of which had been published in the American Anthropologist 
for January—March, 1911. 

During the year déath has claimed three members of the Associa- 
tion: David Boyle, a Canadian ethnologist of international repute; 
Mrs Esther Herrman of New York; and Cornelius E. Rumsey of 
Riverside, California. Mrs Herrman, whose death occurred on 
July 4, was one of the founders of Barmard College and of the 
Hebrew Technical Institute for Bovs; aleo a generous donor to the 
American Museum of Natural History and the Botanical Gardens 
in the Bronx. 

The annual growth of the Association in membership has been 
substantial but could be much augmented if all our members would 
cooperate by sending new names to the Secretary. The names of 
twenty-eight persons! are herewith submitted for election to mem- 
bership, as follows: 

Benjamin Walworth Arnold, C. M. Barbeau, Robert D. Bard- 
well, Kev. R. J. Biggs, D.D., M.D., Sefior Jacinto Jijon y Caamafio, 
Dr Salvador Debenederti, Miss Frances Densniore, Rev. F.. Ward 


I Full otdresses in the Hat of members printed. eleewhere in thie lene. 
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Denys, William Edmond Gates, W. F. G. Geisse, E. J Halloran, 
Newton H- Harding, William Walter Hastings, Miarice von Hoff- 
mann, M.D., Louis J. begin William Barri Kirkham, Sefior 
Carlos Manuel Larrea, Geo, W. A. Luckey, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Metcalf, Prof. Edward 5; Morse, Luther Anderson Norland, John 
T. Reeder, Jack Shipley, M.D,, Joe H. Todd, M.D,, University of 
Pennsylvania Museum, W. D. Wallis, Frederick Adams Woods, 
M.D,, and Jonathan Wright, M.D. 

Special artention is called to the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion which appeared in the last report of the Secretary,' but which 
have not vet been incorporated into a new edition of the Constitu- 
tion, 

The campaign for new members has been kept up witha result, 
however, hardly commensurate with the cost of the effort, In 
March the President appointed the Secretary to represent the 
Association at a meeting of the American Year Book Corporation 
and to make a report, which is herewith submitted: 


A meeting of the American Year Book Corporation was held at the Yale 
Club, New York City, March 25, 1917,. Gor President, Dr J, Walter Fewkes, 
designated me to represent the American Anthropological Association and report 
at the next meeting of our Council or Executive Committes. 

Ae | hac asked Mr Stansbury Hagar to act as alternate, in case of my absence, 
he also was present at the meeting. “There were in fact three successive meetings: 
(2) of the Directors, (2) of the Year Book Corpewation, and (3) of a Conference 
in which local historical societies were invited to take part. | was present at all 

‘The American Year Book Corporation is based on the idea of the cobperation 
of national learned socitics in a common task, The following criteria are to 
govern conditions of membership: 

1. The organizations concerned to be learned societies of every description. 

2. The secicties must be national in-memberehip, purpose, and acope. 

3. None of the societies to be formed for, or actively engaged in, a propaganda 
for the securing of goveramental action of a special or particular kind, 

It ia a fixed principle that no representative of a society, no member of the 
Supervisory Board, and no seclety incurs any financial responathility through con 
pection with the enterprise, “This principle i safeguarded by the form of con+ 
tract with the publishers (D. Appleton and Co.). The prime purpose of the or- 
ganization is the publication of the Year Hook. 


1 Americas Autlropelorizt. HN, 5. MOL fh. FOU, TOIT, 
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The present membership of the American Year Book Corporation comsista 
of more than 40 national learned societies. Since the meeting of the American 
Year Book Corporation, the Managing Editor of the Year Book commiseioned 
me to write the article on" Anthropology, Ethnology, and Prehistoric Archeology," 
which has been done: and the Year Book for 1981 will appear before the beginning 
of the new year. 

Respectfully submitted. 





Georsce Geant MacCuepy, 
Secrelary. 


The report of the Secretary was accepted and he was authorized 
to take the necessary steps toward completing membership of the 
American Anthropolegical Association in the American Year Book 
Corporation. 

Report of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer's report was received and referred to an auditing 
committee appointed by President Fewkes. It follows: 


Balance (rose £000. sa ccce tee se dosed bees reseed pee wd booed poe IGE 
From Anthropological Society of Washington, for Anthropologist: 
Wits I Noi fisince sts ccccb ee sbevasddcs etd waetOhlo 
Vek, SO, Nas Be a ota p es ceesepeteddeeyesserarey STS 
Extra coples andl reprints, .....2yeaceeeerseea pee 25.8 |p OF 


From American Ethnological Society, for Anthrpopologix: 
Wek, Selly: OAs ab acd bebe cee ben ae ceaame deen etel?y 


# 

jee nr .* 7 | 

Vol. X10, Nor, cababdéce=pagab-siacca=a® Ghee 

Vol, MUL Ns Bete ccdee ccc beacescceakensesa DOORS 
Extra copies cutSseccrseedseesersieeeng Gel aGHBY 
Anni! dues, . acceeeeereaes oeuGe verbs ou nee upaus cee 
Annial eubecripthona to Awndieen ‘Auabrepoiegtite' sa ec sea .» Sa.29 


Sale of back numbers and extra acinlss Amerizon Anikropologis, (137.08 
Authors’ pepe nes Kak pat TT TITTIVILITTLrie Thiet rie ee in, 
Sale ol Memoirs. , SUS Tae two eraeee Eis roe sane eouanee ap ee 
Publication fan. a eed dees eee dees decree SFO 
fuperican Filk-Lore Society: 

Hali cost cf Bibliography of Petiodica! Literatute for A eteri- 


can ere eee and Journal pies American Folis Lore... - _ 14764 
TOTALS coca eee a a ia oe Pe eee =i es i tee A323. 80 
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Memoirs, vol Tmo. aee eo. oitisaeberee sn MOOR 
[a e - rievtitjicerssseiee OFS87 ERO 
DO cieeee@resci@sbacccarse Siiott 

Exliterin) expres '.. ... .. apeteseepeeersepseesiaese | FESO 
PRSaRUners CR petieE kk ye eee ee ee eee eens DURES 
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TP eWito aee raw wats encs ST ee 3.097-55 
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B. T. Basent Hyne. 


Treaiurer. 


Keporl of Asaliling Commailics 
Your auditing committee on the accounts of the Treasurer beg to report that 
the books are correctly stated and the apparent balances are: 


Baiante Jani 1, 1911... .. sei So guGat Payment by cherk 8. $3,008.7a 
Reooipte during your... ......) 007.9 Cash payments, ... 6 ..ca i, 8.85 
| aloe in bath. aces 306.25 
3-483-84 3,383.80 


The balance in hank January 4, 1912, is probably arrived at by dedueting 
from the apparent balance checks due but aot presented. 

Respectfully, 

Wattke Hoven, 
TstMax MICHELSON, 
Auditing Courmitiee, 
Report of the Filjtor | 

During the yrar four nurlera of the lmerion Anthropologist have-appeared, 
two of volume 12 und wood volume 2 3, while the third number of volume 13 is 
in pre Part 5 of volume J! of the Memoirs has ales been published, 

In the firet place acknowledgments aro due to the former editor, Mr Hoge, 
who took the entire charge of the Memorrs, and who hus willingly given the present 
Secondly 1 have to thank the Secretary, and Mise 1. H. Parsons (Mr Hyde's 
assistant) for the promprness with which they have answered queries, furnished 
information, and in general contributed their share to the success of the journal, 
Wl the morta | haye tureed over ro them matters which the former ellitor timed 
to atten! to. 

Fhe bill for ditortal expres“ fot the year has not yet heen received, which 
necounts tor this (lem bemng ao much emalier than lost year. 
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The present defects in the American Anthropologest in my conception spring: 
from two principal causes, (1) delay in publication and (2) an insufficient editorial 
staf. In the last five months, however, there has been a great Improvement in 
respect to the firat.of these causes, but the absence of the editor from Washingron 
and certain other causes have prevented us from reaping the full benefit of the 
change. 

The make-up of the eclitorial staff is the next matter to which 1 wish to. call 
attention.. No one who has not had something to do with editorial work can 
realize how much labor Mr Hodge took upon hie shoulders in conducting the 
journal single-handed. His work comprised the routing and proofreading of long 
articies, correeponilence with authors, the asignment, reading, and proofreading 
of reviews, and the collection af news itema, hesitles the entire editing of the 
AMferoirs, and moat of the business management of the American Anthropologist 
and the Memeirs, In other words, he combined the dutics of business manager, 
editor-in-chief, literary editor, and assistant editors. Lf there be another who can 
sativlactorily perform all of these fwoctions he is the logical man for the position 
ofeditor, [am inclined to think, however, that the time has come when it will 
be inexpeclient, even if itis posible, to continue all of these offices under one man, 

In the first place a plan & already an foot to place the literary, i. «., review 
sections, of both the Aserican Anthropologi:t and the Jewrnal af American 
Fotk-Lore in charge of a acpargte boaril of editors, and have the reviews and 
notices of periodical literature appear a3 a enparate publicntion, der the 
present system in the American Anthropologist any book that happens to be sent 
in t2 assigned to some one, and if he accepts the request to review, the book is 
sent him, Usually a review is forthcoming in course of time, but there are cases. 
in which no reviews have been furnished, although the book has been for two: 
years in the Handi of the person who had agreed to review it. The hooks are 
furnished for review, and it is manifestly unjust to those who furnish them not to 
supply some sort of notice, Another set of reviews is furnished bry certain anthroe 
palogiats voluntarily, and the editors have been under grea oliligations to several 
gentlemen in this way. This meth of oltaining reviews, however, gives an 
uneven reault. Certain works, or certain branches of anthropology, are well 
noticed, while others-are entirely neglect. Books sent in and assigned! ahouta 
be followed op and cither reviews should be obtained of the boaks withdrawn 
an sent wo other students who will review them. All books received should be 
kept-on a check list so thar it will be known when such and such a work came in, 
te whom it wos assigned, and when the reviews were furnished, | might acl 
that we ought to be particularly prompt with books furnished by commercial 
houses whore sales ane supposed to be largest immediately after the appearance 
ofthe work. Moreover, significant anthropological works should be reviewed no 
matter whether any copy is received for review wr whether or not anyone volun- 
teers wich o review, Under the present sytem it is impowible for cither the 
editor of thé Journal of Awericon Folb-Loreor the editor of she American Antheo- 
pologis! to apend dulficient time toulo all of this along with his other duties, For 
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this reason [ wish to add my retommendation to that of the editor of the Folk-Lore 
jourmal that the reviews and periodical literature of the two journals be incor- 
porated into a separate publication under its own corps of editors. If for any 
reason it. should not be considered wise to make this publication separate, still it 
ought certainly to be conducted o# o distinct department of the other journala 
The remainder of the journal, or the American Anthropologist proper, should be 
ater the editorship of some person whose headquarters have some stability and 
who can be in close touch with the printers, the tlustrarore, and the contributors, 
and who has other facilities formaking upthe journal. ‘This editor-in-chief could 
Take very gece use of two or three associate or assistant editors ta handle the 
Miscellanea and assist him with extra duties, such aa the Afemoirs, ‘The present 
amociare ecitir hoa assieted me materially with the Miscellunea, but one or two 
additional men would be in no way amiss, We need particularly to increase any 
news and notes from foreign publications, Possibly it might be best to select 
assistant oditors to cover the different departments of Anthropolugy. However, 
it is important to remember that the success of any scheme depends on the willing- 
ness to work of those who are selected for certain positions, rather than the 
desirability of the scheme abstractly considered. One pann who will really do 
something ts hetter than a dozen ornamental editors, even if hia setentific caliber 
if inferior: 

[have now laid before you the present. tone unvatishictory, coniMltion of 
affairs, and.uwnit your action, | feel that a journal like the American Anihro- 
pologist should mot be edited from a trunk of 4 hall bedroom, and am only too 
well aware how the delay in publication to which thiv kind of editing contributes 
brings about haste, and opens the door for errors which.a more leisorely method 
of compesition would prevent. 

Respectiully sulnnittmt, 





Jonx .R. Swaxtor, 


The Editor's report was accepted. 

The Council authorized the Secretary to insert a notice in No. 
3 of the American Anthropologist: for 1911 to the effect that all 
authors shall be given three months from issuance of said notice 
in which to call for cuts used in illustrating their papers, the carriage 
of the same to be paid for by the authors, After expiration of the said 
three months The New Era Printing Company may destroy all cuts 
not called for that were used in illustrating the American Anthro- 
pologist prior to no. 3.of tg11. On motion the Secretary was also 
instructed to notify The New Era Printing Company to return to 
authors, at the expense of the latter, all cuts beginning with no. 4 
of the American Anthropologist for 1901. 
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The Committee on Editorial Management appointed by Presi- 
dent Fewkes reported as follows: 


Your committee has considered the question of the desirability of issuing a 
journal of anthropological literature to include a summary of the pericdical 
literature of the world and reviews of books bearing on the subject of Anthro- 
pology, and beg to submit the following recomtnendations: 

t. That:a journal, to be iceued quarterly, and to be devoted to the subject 
above mentioncd, be published during the year 1902 under the joint auspices of 
the American. Anthropological Agsociation and the American Folk-Lore Society, 
provided the latter society desires to enter into this codperative plan, 

2. That the expense of publication be borne proportionally by the two 
societies, based on the membership of each, and thar in cases where a. member of 
one sockety t also a member of the other, the cost.of the copies to which sech 
members are entitled ahall be borne equally by the two societies, 

3. That Dr Alexander F. Chamberlain be appointed Editor of the proposed 
journal on the part of the American Anthropological Aseociation, and that the 
American Folk-Lore Society be requested to make a similar appointment in ita 
own behalf. In this connection it ic further recommended that it be the policy 
of the American Anthropologtcal Association that the reviews of books submitted 
to it be assigned to as many members of the Association as practicable in order 
that the scope of the proposed journal may be as wile snd the reviews as varied 
as possible, 

4, That the details of distribution be determined by the Secretary of the 
American Anthropological Association and the Secretary of the American Foll- 
Lore Society, serving asa permanent joint committee with power to act in all 
emergencies, and that they determine the method of payment of the expenses 
of the proposed journal as they are incurred. 

5. That the name of the proposed periodical shall be “Current Anthro 
pological Literature.” 

Respectfully sulemitted. | 

F. W. Hopse, Ckoirmran, 
CHARLES Peanony, 
Crank Wisstrr, Car miittee. 


Additional Report—Your committer has considered the proposal respecting 
the appointment of an editorial board in connection with the publications of the 
Association and beg to report that in its judgment euch a plan would not be 
feasible, since concentration of authority in an Editer and an Associate Editor 
would, it ia belleved,. better sthserve the intereete of the publicarions, More- 
over, theee officers moy always exercise the privilege of submitting to members 
of the Committee on Publication, or to other mombers of the Astociation, any 
questions regarding the desirability of publishing articles eubmitied to them, thus 
obviating the need of the editorial board suggested. 

Reepecifully submitted, 

ie F. W. Hooce, Caatrman. 
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The two foregoing reports were adopted and the committee dis- 
charged. The American Folk-Lore Society approved the recom- 
mendations of the committee and thus lecomes.a party to the plan 
for publishing “Current Anthropological Literature" for 1912. 

One of the chief functions of the Association ia publication; the 
choice of an editor ts therefore of prime importance. For twelve 
years Mr FP. W, Hodge filled this position with rare ability and with- 
out financial compensation. One year ago hw declined reflection, and 
Dr John R- Swanton, his associate, was promoted to the editorship. 
But Dr Swanton's duties as field ethnologist seriously conflict with 
his work asediter, At the end of one year’s service the Association 
has heeded his request to look elsewhere for its editor. At this 
critical juncture our Treasurer, Mr B. T. Babbitt Hyde, simplified 
the search as well. as the process of selection by notifying President 
Fewkes that he was in a position to guarantee the editorial expenses 
of the American Anthropologist for five years, conditional on the 
acceptance by Mr Hodge of the position of Editor. 

Mr Hyde's generous and timely action not only guarantees a 
material reward for excellent and faithful service but also marks 
the beginning of a new era of usefulness for the Association, He 
has the thanks of all its members voiced in-a letter from its 
President: 





Washixeton, D.C., January 9, F972, 
Deor Sur: . 

Mr Hodge hus been unanimously eleried Editor of the American Anthra- 
pologia and has accepted the position uniler the terme mentioned in your tele- 
gram. [tt universally recognized thar utter hls direction the high standard of 
the ebittrepologist due to him in the pact will be mainusined. Your aid hos made 
this posuble. 

| tegard it on honor te sent you the thanks of the American Aithropological 
Association for yout great generonity. 

Will you convey our thanks also to all those who have contributed. with 
you co ring about this ineeult? 

Lhave the hone to remain, 
Very cordially yours, 
J. Wattur Fewxes, President, 
Me BT. B. Hype, 09 Broadway, New York Ciry 


The question of domestic and forcign exchanges was left in the 
hands of the editorial staff, 
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Prof. R. B. Dixon and Dr George B. Gordon were appointed to 
represent the American Anthropological Association on the Council 
af the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

On motion of the Secretary, the President appointed a Commit- 
tee on Consolidation composed of three members from the American 
Anthropological Association: G. G. MacCurdy (chairman), P, E. 
Goddard, and B, T. B. Hyde; and three members from the American 
Falk-Lore Society: Charles Peabody (chairman), Clark Wissler, and 
Stansbury Hagar. This joint committee will formulate the plans 
for the consolidation of the two societies and report at the next 
annual meeting, which will be at Cleveland, Ohio, beginning Decem- 
ber 30, 1912, in affiliation with Section H of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 

The President appointed a Committee on Nominations con- 
sisting of G. G. MacCurdy (chairman), W. H. Holmes, and A. M. 
Tozzer. The report of this committee was accepted, the clection 
resulting as follows: 

President: J, Walter Fewkes, Bureau of American Echnology. 

Vice-President, 1912: R. B, Dixon, Harvard University. 

Vice-President, 1913: George B. Gordon, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Vice-President, 1914: George A. Dorsey, Field Museum of 
Natural History. 

Vice-President, 1915: Alexander F. Chamberlain, Clark Uni- 
Versity. 

Secretary: George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University. 

Treasurer: B. T. B.. Hyde, New York. 

Editer: F. W. Hodge, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Associate Editors: John R. Swanton and Robert H. Lowie. 

Editers of "Current Anthropological Literature": Alexander F. 
Chamberlain and Robert H. Lowie. 

Eveculive Committees The President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Editor (ex-officio), and W. H. Holmes, Charles Peabody, and Pliny 
E. Goddard. 

Comneal: W ] McGee, F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, 
]. W. Fewkes, A. F. Chamberlain, R. B. Dixon, G. B, Gordon, G. A, 
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Dorsey, G: Gs MacCurdy, B. T. B. Hyde, F. W. Hodge (ex-officio) ; 
H. 1. Smith, G. H. Pepper, W. C. Farabee, J. R. Swanton, G. G. 
Heye, H. J. Spinden, T. T. Waterman (1912); W. C. Mills, HL. 
Monteomery, C. B. Moore, W. K. Moorehead, C. Peabody, C. C. 
Willoughby, P, E, Goddard, T. Michelson (1913); Alice C. Fletcher, 
C. P. Bowditch, 5. Culin, R. H, Lowie, C. Wissler, C. H. Hawes, 
E. Sapir, P. Radin (1914); A. E. Jenks, S.A. Barrett, W. Hough, 
A. Hrdli¢ka, A, L. Kroeber, A. M. Tozzer, F. G. Speck, A. A. 
Goldenweiser (1915). 

The incoming President, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, has appointed 
the following committees: 

Commiliee on Meetings and Program: G. G. MacCurdy (chair- 
man), W.H. Holmes; Alice C. Fletcher, R. B. Dixon, A, M. Tozzer, 
F, W. Hodge, W..C, Mills, R. H. Lowie, A. Hrdlitka, E. Sapir. 

Commitee on Finance: B. T. B. Hyde (chairman), G. G. Mac- 
Curdy, W. H. Furness, 3d, George G. Heye, Clarence B. Moore, 
C. P. Bowditch. 

Committee on Publication: The names of the members of this 
committee appear on the third page of the cover of this number of 
the American Anthropolopixt. 

Committee on Policy: Alice C. Fletcher (chairman), W J McGee, 
F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, W. H. Hotmes, A. L. Kroeber, G. B: 
Gordan. 

Committee on American Archeological Nomenclature: C. Peabody 
(chairman), W. 1K. Moorehead, H. 1. Smith, Walter Hough. 

Committee on the Concordance of American Mythologies: F, Boas 
(chairman), J. R. Swanton, A. L, Kroeber, R. B. Dixon. 

Committee on Nomenclature of Indian Linguistic Families North 
of Mexico: F, W. Hodge (chairman), F, Boas, A,.L. Kroeber, R.B. 
Dixan, J. R. Swanton, J. Mooney, A. F. Chamberlain, E. Sapir. 

Committee on the Preservation of American Antiquities: W. H. 
Holmes (chairman), E. L. Hewett fseeretary), F. W. Putnam, J. 
Walter Fewkes, Alice C. Fletcher, F. W. Hodge, G. B. Gordon, 
G..G. MacCurdy, S. Culin, WoC. Milla; S. Hagar. 

President Fewkes opened the first public session of the joint 
meeting with the following remarks: 
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Ladi+: and Gentlemen: Members of the American Anthropological Association: 
A year has passed gince the last menting of the Association and we have now again 
come together, bringing from field and laboratory new material to lay before our 
felinw-workersfor their criticalexamination. Jet eminently fitting that we should 
hold Gurservice in this beautiful building erected by the nation to contain the 
precious collections gathered from the uttermost parte of the earth as well aw our 
ewncountry, Part of these collections illustrate the physical and cultural history 
of man, the sciences we cultivate. Cur place of meeting should stimulate us with 
iusiaem anid a high ideal of research, and the time of year a new sense: 
of the service to humanity it requires. Although our science haz a very practical 
side, ite strength lies primarily in the study of truth for ite own sake and thereby 
the elevation of himan character. With your assistance it shall be our effort 
to ellminnte, aa far ar possible, all personal feeling in our discussions and loeep 
continually is-mind the noble ideal that all our work is 4. service to science 
It has seemed desirable to group our communications in such a way that 
disctiesiona of mucthods andl principles would be a prominent feature, and it i 
earnestly hoped that these discussions may be untramimelled by personal feeling, 
critical when necessary, but wheoys on the highest posible plane. It iy eviclent 
toall that with so many epoakers, all of whom we desire to hear, it may be neces- 
gary sometimes for a epeaker to curtail hid remarke to conform to the time allowed 
by the committee, Although in such condensation he may feel that he cannot 
do himself full justice, itis to be hoped that he will make the aucrifice for the sake 
of others who follow. 





ADPRESSES AND PAPERS 
‘The address of retiring Vice-President Roland B. Dixon of 
Section H on The Independence of the Cuiture of the American 
Indian is printed in Scicnve of January 12, £912, 

In the absence of President Henry M. Belden of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, his address on Folk Poetry in America was read 
by Dr Charles Peabody. 

Many of the important papers read at the joint meeting are 
represented in this report by abstracts. These are: 


Investigations amony the Plains Indians: Clark Wissler 
A preliminary statement of the general plan for work by the 
American Museum of Natural History among the Northern Plains 
tribes and the Southwestern Indians was presented tn brief, followed 
by a general comparative résumé of the results in the Northern 
Plains, Attention was called to recent evidence of the former 
use of pottery by the Blackfoot Indians and its apparent similarity 
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in type to that used by the Menomini and the Saulteaux. The chief 
discussion, however, was confined to ceremonial bundles of the 
Blackfoot, special attention being called to the great uniformity of 
structure in the rituals bélonging to the samie, suggesting that all 
had a common ongin. Certain striking similarities to Pawnee 
rituals were pointed aut as well as correspondence with the Chey- 
enne,. Tt was noted, however, that the Blackfoot bundles seem to 
be af a distinct type as opposed to those of the Menomini, Winne- 
hago, Osage, Sauk and Fox, ete. The individuality of the Blacktoor 
bundle scheme is shown in the peculiar transfer conception by which 
a bundle may pass from one person to another without restriction. 
There was also an investment feature in the transfer, that 15, 
while considerable property changed hands when the bundle was 
secured, the owner could at any time secure an equivalent return 
by transferring the buniile to another. The transter-investment 
character of Blackfoot rituals has not so far heen reported among 
other tribes and may remain tentatively as a Blackfoot charac- 
teristic. 


The Principle of Convergence tn Ethnology: Robert H. Lowie! 

Dr Graebner in his Mefhode der Ethnologie denies that the prin- 
ciple of independent development is logically on a par with that of 
historical connection in the explanation of resemblances, He also 
regards convergent evolution as involving assumptions as to a 
mystical psychological unity of mankind. Neither of these views 
is justified. More especially, the apparent mysticism in the doc- 
trine of convergence disappears at once if the supposed identities 
are recognized not as ethnological realities, but as logical abstrac- 
tions: net as homelogies, but as analogies. 


Notes on the. Matertal Culture of the Rio Grande Pueblos: 
Herbert J, Spinden 
The cultural conditions found in the Southwest may be explained 
by divergent evalution die te a different economic use of the land. 


Mr. Lewlys paper ion Problews fn the Evinolagy a ihe Crow ant Villace 


Tudians, ale presented at the merting. la piublishedt in this laawe of ihe Asters in 
ting pota gr i. 
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The aridity acted as a natural barrier against a people in the 
hunting stage becoming one in the agricultural stage. The change 
could be accomplished only by codperation in the building of irriga- 
tion ditches, etc., and by corresponding changes in the habits of lite. 

The nomadic tribes used the soil extensively: they gathered 
natural fruits and followed the chase. The sedentary trilees tised 
the sail intensively: they irrigated the soil, Luilt permanent villages: 
and cultivated the household arts of weaving and pottery making, 
The minor features of material culture show the fundamental lvond 
bétween the sedentary Indians of the Southwest and the nomadic 
Indians of the Plains and Plateau. The following rough classitica- 
tion of the arts may be of interest: 

Arts largely resulting from the change to sedentary life: Archi- 
tecture; potten:; weaving; decorative symbolism; use of white clay 
in cleaning deerskin: rattles of deer hoof, ctc.; use of heart line in 
realistic art: occurrence of horned and plumed serpents in realistic 
art; wee of sand paintings. 

Features of extremely wide distribution noc given in the above 
list: Coiled basketry; bags or cloths of yucea fiber, Indian hemp, 
ete.; fire drills and: pump drills; tubular pipes; grooved stone axes, 
arrow-heads, etc.; Hageolets, flutes, drums, tambourines, ete. 

Features that are probably of southern origin: Metates; com- 
pound arrows with reed shafts; corn and other agricultural products; 
details in textiles and ceramics. 

Features suggesting connections with the Plains and Plateau: 
Buffalo shields and covers; war whistles; scalping knives; war 
lances and other regalia; deerskin shirts and leggings: porcupine 
quill decoration; decorition of deerskin by perforation, bulfalo 
and clk hide blankets with decorated strip; rabbit-skin blunkets; 
war-bonnets; sinew-backed and horn bows; double quiver with 
separate bow and arrow cases; grooved arrow rasps and polishers; 
flint flakes of hone; perforated arrow straighteners; self arrows with 
blood grooves and painted rings; wickerwork carrying baskers built 
on a foundation of two crossed sticke; fish trap made by converging 
walls and willow mat: mats of sewn tule; saddle made of rwo long 
narrow cushions: skinalressing mols; use of brains in. tanning. 
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Some Aspects of the Negro Problem: Albert Ernest Jenks 


Immipration.—Since we have a serious negro problem, is it 
reasonable that this problem be made more difhcult by admission 
into the United States each vear of an increasing number of un- 
Americanized immigrant alien negroes? 

There are no United States laws apainst such immigration. 
Just short of 40,000 such persons have come to this country in the 
lact ten years: in 19TF we received 6,721. They come from near 
at hand—three-fourths coming [rom the West Indies, The West 
Indies have nearly 6,000,000 negroes, any of whom may come to the 
United States. America debars Oriental peoples, not because they 
are inferior, but because they and their culture are so different from 
American people and their culture. For the same reason we should 
exclude the “African Biack.”” He should also be excluded because 
his admission is unfair to the white and also to the negro American, 
singe he makes even more difficult one of America’s most perplexing 
probiems. 

Niicegenation.—There are two forms of negro-white miscepena- 
tion: (1) Legal marriage, permitted in twenty-three states where 
the unions are targely between negro mien and white women; (2) 
iliegal, more or less temporary unions, usually between white men 
and negro women. Investigation in a certain area shows that 65 
per cent of the white wives of negro men are foreign-born girks— 
usuuilly of Teutonic peoples. Over two per cent of children are 
bor te these marnages. The result of both these forms-of misce- 
genition isan increasing number of niulattoes cemented by color 
and prejudice to the negro mee, while by inheritance they are en- 
dowel to a considerable degree with Anglo-Saxon initiative, will, 
ideals, and desire for fair pluy—which, because of their color, 
they can seldom get. These mutattoes are the migrants in the 
north and west of the United States: they are more migrant than 
the restless, foot-free white American, The mulatto is the chief 
factor in the negro problem; the problem is bound to increase, 
then, in geographic area, in number of discontented negroes, and 
in its intensity, hand in hand with the incrvased flow of Anglo- 
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Saxon blood i into the veins of this new American man. All forms 
of miscegenation between the two races should be made a felony, 
and the father of children born to one white and one negro parent 
should be held to support and educate such children. 

Who is a Negro?—The negro should be defined uniformly, so 
that there would be no question of the legal and racial status of any 
given person, no matter in what commonwealth he may be. ‘To-day 
there is no such uniformity of laws. 

Murderous Race Riots —The white man's passion against the 
offending, or suspected, negro is atten nothing short of blood ven- 
geance against the negro race. ‘This is seen in the fact that assault 
against the virtue of a white woman is only one of some three dozen 
offences for which negroes are annually lynched. [n many of these 
lynchings and burnings murder is not committed in the frenzy of the 
moment: the mob starts out to lynch or burn—the crime is pre- 
meditated. If America is to train her annual armies of itumigrant 
recruits into law-respecting and law-abiding citizens, she miust 
punish to the limit necessary all participants in murderous race 
rots. 

Edueation.—Each negro child should have, 9 far as public and 
private school are concerned, an equal opportunity with the white 
child to make of himself all that he 4 capable of being. 

Investigation —A commission should be selected to study every 
aspect of the negro problem. This commission might weil be 
financed by private funds so as to keep it from the almost certain 
bias of politics and sectionalism, 








Presentation of Speciniens of Eolithic Form from Saltnelles (Gard), 
France: Charles Peabody 

Dr Marignan (Hérault) recently discovered chipped flints. which 
he considers to be coliths. In spite of their localization the speci- 
mens are coliths in facies probably rather than in actual age. Note- 
worthy is a series of discoidal hammers. The natural fractures of 
the flint and the outlines of the stones were carefully noted and 
eompared with specimens from the Kent Plateau, Boncelles, etc. 
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Cacimbas of the Isle af Pines (Cube): J. Walter Fewkes 

The ward “cacimba,"” varying im form, apparently found in 
several linguistic stocks, is widely spread in aboriginal Latin Amer- 
ica, from the Andes in South America to the Greater Antilles. It is 
supposed by most linguists and by natives generally to be a purely 
aboriginal term. signifying a receptacle, or, in a slightly changed 
form, possibly another word, a pipe. In the Isle of Pines it is 
applied to a hill with reseryoir-like depressions, and to a landing 
place called Embocaders de los Cacimbas, near Sigunea bay, but 
mainly to certain artificial, subterranean, vase-shaped receptacles 
eceurring in various localities. The cacinibas are always con- 
structed tinder ground, where they are either cut out of the solid 
rock or built of rude masonry. In a few Instances the lower por- 
tion is excavated and the upper portion or neck is formed of a 
Wall af undressed stone. 

About thirty of these structures were examined in various locali- 
ties in the Tale of Pines, others being reported fram the south coast 
of the western end of Cuba. They occur near to or far from the 
hanks of rivers, some distance from the seashore, in wooile or open 
helds, singly or in clusters. The largest number was found near 
Sueva Gerona and Santa Fé, the latter situated in the middle of the 
island, where considerable quantities of turpentine were once made, 
as indicated by remains of ovens of undoubted Spanish manufacture. 
Isle of Pines cacimbas are accompanied, especially where the surface 
of the ground has not been greatly disturbed, by low, circular 
mounds, depressed in the middle but with raised cima varying from 
twenty te thirty feet in diameter, situated about-the same distance 
away and overgrown with guano prigto or black-hark, palmettos, 
and underbrush. The cacimbas average about five feet in depth 
an four feet in greatest diameter, and the narrowed, neckslike en- 
trance, the tim of which. is sometimes elevated a foot above thr 
surlace, hos an orifice large enough to admit a man. Their inner 
surhice is generally smooth-plastered and blackened, the mortar 
in which the stones are laid being Mack, as if linpregnated with tar, 
The Noor is flat, circular, sloping slightly te the center, where, in 
ate instance, there is a groove connecting with a covered trench 
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which opens on the hillside. A thin layer of tar was found covering 
the floors of several of these structures. When the cacimbas were 
cleaned out they were discovered to be about lialf full of rubbish, 
damp sail, decaying leaves, and other débris, No aboriginal imple- 
ments or human bones occur in any of them, but there were in one a 
few fragments of Spanish pottery, the broken jaw of a domwstic 
hog, with other animal skeletal remains. ‘The moist earth in some 
cacimbas is a favorite habitation for the Cuban crayfish, many speci- 
mena of which were taken from one of them near Mr Allnut’s 
home, a short distance from Nueva Gerona, Trenches dug dia- 
metrically across the adjacent mounds revealed biack layers con- 
taining ashes and chareoal, with fragments of tar just below the 
humus, but no walls or aboriginal objects were observed in these 
mounds, 

The cacimbas of Isle of Pines are almost always and without 
hesitation ascribed by the natives tothe Indians. It is sometimes 
held that they were constructed by Caribs as storage places for tar 
and other supplies, as their name implies, and one intelligent person 
affirmed that the builders were Indians who worked under Spanish 
direction, It is claimed by others that they were made by white 
men and were used as receptacles for turpentine, the neighboring 
mounds being the places where this substance was manufactured. 
One of those whe held this opinion claimed that pine logs were so 
laid on the mound that their ends were brought to the center and 
the application of heat caused tar to ooze from them into a pan or 
‘stall receptacle, from which it was transferred to the cacimba. No 
reliable data that would prove or disprove any of the current 
theories were obtainable, but it is certainly strange, if these struic- 
tures are of Indian manufacture, that no aboriginal objects or 
implements were ever found with them. Under the circumstances 
their origin remains one of the unsolved problems of the West 
Indian culture-history. However, the opinion of an intelligent 
native of advanced years, who claimed that he was a descendant of 
one of the Comarco Indians of the Isle of Pines, is worth recording. 
He said that he had been told try his father, who came from Cama- 
guey, that the cacimbas were constructed by Indians and that he hued 
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never heard that white men made them or used them as turpentine 
receptacles. ‘Two cacimbas, situated about three miles from Nueva 
Gerona, where the road to El Bobo forks, sending a branch to 
McKinley, are called Cueva de los Indiog, although there is no 
cave in the vicinity. 

The morphological resemblance of the cacimbas to the chultunes 
of Guatemala and Yucatan is ¢lose. Cacimlmas are ordinanly 
smaller and differ from chultunes in not containing. aboriginal 
objects. Df the structures are Indian and pre-Columbian, of which 
there is doubt, this unique fact is significant as being the only 
resemblance thus far found in the antiquities of western Cuba and 
the neighboring peninsula of Yucatan. No evidence can be pre- 
sented to indicate that they are related to the cave men of Cuba or 
to those Indians whose skeletal remains were found in the Cueva de 
los Inclios near Nueva Gerona, 


The Chultines of Northern Guatemala: Alfred M. Tozzer 

The subterranean, cistern-like reservoirs; called chuliunes, of 
northern Yucatan, as deseribed by Mr E. H. Thompson in his 
paper on “The Chulrunes of Labna," seem to have been intended 
primarily for the storage of water. They are found in most cases 
in. regions where there are no natural sink-holes or cenotes or other 
available source of water. In a few cases they may have been used 
as burial places. 

In northern Guatemala the country is well watered and there is 
littie need of cisterns for the storage of rain water, The chultunes, 
however, are far more frequent than in the peninsula to the north. 
A large number were mapped along the route taken by the Peabody 
Museum Expedition of 1909-1910. They seem to stretch in long 
lines connecting the various ruined centers in this region. In addi- 
tion, several were found in close proximity to the cittes themselves. 

The chultunes of this region are of two types, the simple, 
cistern-like, subterranean chamber similar to those in the north, 
and the Interal-chambered chultun. This second type is met with 
far more frequently than the first, and consists of a room excavated 
out of the rock and opening from the bottom of the shaft, 
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From the fact that these chultunes occur in many places where 
there is an abundant supply of water, it may be argued that the 
storage of water is not the primary object of these subterranean 
rooms. Some were no doubt used as burial places. From a large 
lateral-chambered chultun at Yaloch a large collection of excellent 
Maya pottery has been taken. From the manner of occurrence 
it seems probable that there was a burial here on the floor of the 
chamber, although no bones of any kind were found still existing 
in the three feet of earth which had been deposited in the chamber. 
Three examples of a tall bottomless type of vase were found which 
are unique. Covers to jars were also common. 

Chultunes were also excavated at Chorro, Nakum, and Holmul. 
From the large number of extensive groups of ruins in this area, 
and the hundreds of small mounds and chultunes connecting these 
centers with one another, together with the examples of pottery 
from this region, it may be seen that here in northern Guatemala 
we have perhaps the most important center of the Maya culture. 


The Mexican Meise Season in the Codex Fejéredry-Mayer: 
Stansbury Hagar 

On sheets 33 and 34 of the Codex Fejérvary-Mayer (Loubat 
edition) are two series of svmbols including four paintings on each 
page, two above, two below, The four upper symbols, reading from 
right to left in the usual manner, picture the maturing of the maize 
crop during a period of four months; the lower symbols represent 
the deities governing the months mentioned, But the writer has 
presented evidence in a previous paper on the Elements of the Maya 
and Mexican Zodiacs' that this sequence of deities also represents 
the zodiacal signs Cancer, Leo, Virgo, and Libra. These signs 
correspond with the months July, August, September, and October, 
which correctly represent the maize season described on the Mexican 
plateau. 

The People of Sandao-a: Elizabeth H. Meteall 

In the extreme southern part of Mindanao, the most southerly 

and largest of the Philippine islands, on the foothills of the beautiful 
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volcano which the Spaniards call “Apo” (The Grandfather), live 
the Bagobos, a pagan tribe of high mentality, docile nature, spec- 
tacular in dress, and in some réspects very primitive. They call 
the volcano “Sandao-a"' (pronounced Sandowa), “The Sulphurous 
One.” These Bagobos are a mountain people, and to a certain 
extent nomadic, ‘They understand only the cultivation of mountain 
rice; and as this necessitates the cutting of a new bit of forest each 
year lor their rice plantation, they are likely to move also each year 
into the vicinity of the new rice field. Recently they have been 
brought together into villages by Government order. Although the 
American arrangement of the tribal wards somewhat curtails the 
political power of the present head des, he is still highly esteemed 
by both natives and Americans. 

Formerly the wealth of the people was in slaves, animals, agues, 
and fine clothes. The daysof slavery are past; the aguns, or big 
gongs, they still possess. These are their most important musical 
instruments; and the magnificence of tone coloring of many large 
gongs played together is indescribable. The Bagobos have other 
struments of percussion, wind, and strings, but these large gongs 
serve also as a medium of exchange, and a man's wealth is usually 
reckoned by the number of gongs he possesses. 

Their clothes are made from hemp fiber, which the peaple weave 
into a cloth, unique in manufacture, and which lends itself admirably 
to the artistic fashion of ornamentation employed by these people. 
Of the old embroidery of cross-stitch on coarse Chinese cotton cloth, 
which (he women understood fifty or more years ago, there are still 
a few samples to be found; but the present style of ornamentation 
consists of an appliqué in various forma of bright-colored cloth, af 
embroidery, of beads and tiny pearl disks sewn on in designs. The 
beads the people purchase from the Chinese merchants, the pearl 
disks are made from shells, found farther back in the mountains by 
another tobe living there. 

The houses are always built up fram the ground—sometimes of 
bamboo prepared in various ways, sometimes with the frame of 
wood with the leaves of certain trees laid on thickly for the roof 
and more openly for the sides. The entrance to the house is by 
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a notched stick or by a ladder, and the furniture is exceedingly sim- 
ple, A peculiar feature, especially of the houses of the aristocrats, 
is the different floor levels.. At the extreme end of the house, 
opposite the door, the floor is often raised fromi six inches to three 
feet, and the whole width of the house. This place ts for guests 
and for the heads of the family. | have seen a house of an important 
old dato with three floor levels; on the highest level only the old 
dato and his wife and such persons as they might bid could come. 

The fireplace ts usually near the door, with bamboo tubes of 
water standing on end nearby: the better class have bamboo frames 
of various kinds for holding dishes, and always in its proper place 
in every house, even the poorest, is the fambara, the little bowl 
containing the usual offerings, the simplest form of house altar. 
The greatest of their altars, the patamon, or war altar, is also a house 
altar. The erection of this altar is allowed to only a very few high 
datos, and is connected with their most important festival, which 
occurs sometime during rice planting. The most significant cere- 
monies formerly attended this festival, which might last from two 
days to two weeks; but asin other regions of the earth, so here, the 
incoming of commerce and civilization kills the ancient culture and 
it is probable that if given at all im its entirety it is only in the 
remote regions of the mountains that this great festival of the 
Ginum is now observed with all its elaborate ceremonies. The 
Bagobos have other altars for different places and different occa- 
sions; altars for the planting of their corn or rice; for the cutting of 
their crops: and very often they place an altar with their offerings 
hear a great tree of a beautiful spring or running water, especially 
if the water is to be used for any ceremony of purification, 


A Note on the Personification of Fatigue among the Nez Percés, 
Kufenat, and ofher Tribes: Alexander F, Chamberlain 
In common with other authorities; Dr Pau! Ehrenreich, m his 
recent volume, Allgemeine Mythologie (Leipzig, 1910), takes the 
view (p. 159) that personifications of abstract ideas, etc., are of 
little mythological significance, being almost entirely of cultural or 
ceremonial import. Such personificatians as do exist he regards as 
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not primarily persanifications of such qualities, but originally repre- 
sen{ations of lunar personalities, as, e. g., in the cases of the Greek 
Hermes-Autolvkos (gambling and pleasure) and the garnbling- 
deities of certain North American Indians. According to Ehren- 
reich, the Inmting gods are “not really personifications of the hunt, 
but almost always the moon god, or at least beings furnished with 
lunar traits" (p. 160). Bur this is going too far in the way of 
panlunarism. 

Among interesting personifications of abstract qualities among 
the North American Indians are Neep among the Ojibwa (School- 
craft) and Awnger among the Shuswap (Teit). Another case is 
that of fatigwe among the Nez Percés and the Kutenai. 

As Bartels (Medicin d. Natury., Leipzig, 1893) notes (p. 235), 
citing Bancroft (Native Races, vol. 1, p. 284), among the Nez Percés 
there was a ceremony participated in annually by all the males of 
the tribe between the ages of 18 and qo. The ceremony, which 
lasted from three to five days, had as its most noticeable element 
the pushing of willow rods down the throat into the stomach, this 
being followed by hot and cold baths and fasting. ‘The firm opinion 
of the Indians is that they thereby obtain great bodily strength and 
power of resistance to fatigue. The ceremony is held in order to 
evercome Mawssh, the spirit of fatigue. This is the Nez Percé 
“spring-medicine,”” reported on recently by Dr Spinden. There 
are certain identities and resemblances in Kutenai and Nez Percé 
mythology, ete., that deserve careful study (one curious item is the 
presence in éach of a character with one leg). Matish, of course, 
is the Chinook jargon word for animal (e. g., deer), and the deer 
higures prominently in the dances, etc., of the Kutenai. 


fnitial and Terminal Formule of Kutenai Tales: 
Alexander F. Chamberlain 
Although, in the adverb pik dks, the Kutenai language has a word 
corresponding to our “long ago,” “once upén a time," étec., so 
familiar as an initial formula in the tales and legends of many lands, 


this term docs not appear as the customary beginning of such stories 
as have been recorded in the native text. 
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In narration the Kutenai employs the “historic present,’ as the 
grammarians term it, adding thus to the vividness of the story told. 
The great majority of the tales begin with a verb in the present 
tense, therefore, not with such a phrase as our ‘once upon a time,” 
with ita verb in the pasttense. Examples of Kutenai intial formule 
ave: 

Kanagué Stinkuts, Coyote ls traveling. 

Kanagué ddnila, Grizely-Bear ts traveling. 

Kdusdkd'ne Wétok, Frog ia there. 

Kéwitliiné Skinkits, Coyote is in his house. 

Kénitidiné G'bisdts, Chipmunk ia in his house. 

Tsinda? Shinkits, Coyote sets-out (starts off). 

Katilindm'nd, There is a village. 
Nailginé Djdis, He carries his brother on his back. 


Very seldom is the order as above indicated inverted, as, ¢. &-, 
Mitskakes Kéusdh'a'né, “The Tomtitis there,” The" Tale of Sevens 
Heads” begins: Wistdtlatiam sahdn?, “Seven-Heads is bad"; a tale 
of the owl, Kapa wdkeldine, “The Owlisa _ thief." The term 
asmdting, “together,"" begins a tale, as, ¢. ¢., Asméilné tsindge 
Shinkiits dgkt Ndié' yu, ‘Coyote and Fox set si together,” although 
the formula Sakis demallnz, ete., is-aleo used. 

Among the Kutenai, as with some other Indian tribes of the 
Oregon-Columbian region, the coyote who figures so largely in myth 
and legend is represented as being ‘‘on his travels”; 80, too, with 
certain of the other animal characters. Adndge Skinfutsia the typical 
beginning of most of the stories in which he plays the chief réle; 
tsindg?, “the starts off," “he sets out,” is another ininal formula of 
frequent occurrence in the animal-tales. The word Adusdb'dine 
signifies “he teat," "he stays, “he stops,” “he is there,” “he 15." 
Such beginnings as Kénidaing, “he is in his house,” “he is at home,” 
and Kdkianam'né, there isa village," are quite picturesque. 

Often there is oo terminal formula in Kutenai stories. A common 
term, however, is fdges, “ended,” neniOuER, done,” “finished.” 
The phrase Mdtlén?, “there is no more,” also occurs. The ter- 
minal Kapét, used by some of the Indians, seems to be the Kopét 
of the Chinook jargon, modified by supposed derivation from 
Kutenai A’adpé, “all.” 
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The Allentiacan Linguistic Stock: Alexander F, Chamberlain 

All the evidence in hand indicates that the language (extinct 
in the 18th century; represented by the Grammar and Vocabulary 
af de Valdivia, published in 1607 and 1608, reprinted in 1894 by 
Medina) of the Allentiacs, or Huarpes, forme an independent 
linguistic stock, the Allentiacan, as it may be called. The Allen- 
tiacs, according to Botan, were quite a savage people and unre- 
lated co the tobes of the Andean valleys, This Argentinian 
people inhabited, at the time of the Spanish conquest, the plains 
about the great lagowns of Huanacache, extending probably to the 
western slopes of the Sierra de Cérdeba, and southward to the 
northern parts of San Luis.and Mendoza. The Allentiac linguistic 
material has been discussed by de lu Grasserie (1900) and Mitre 
(1854 anc tgan). 

The Borercan Laneuttnw Stock: Alexander F. Chamberlain 

There can be no doubt of the status of the language of the 
Borordé Indians of central Matto Grosso (Brazil) as an independent 
stock, as suggested by von den Sreinenas early as 1856, or a little 
before that. Brinton, in his Amertcan Race (1891), failed to 
recognize this, or had not noticed von den Steinen's statement, 
and classed them incorrectly as Tupian. Jt was only in 1858, as a 
resnlt of the second Ningd expedition, that the identity of the so- 
called “Coroxdos" branch of the steck with the genuine old 
Borord was established. Conflicts with the whites have sadly 
reduced the numbers of the Borord. Their characteristic area, as: 
defined by Frit (1906) 1s “the entre course of the 5S, Lourenco 
river a far as its-union with the Cuyabd, where they come into 
contact with the Guaté."” Farther north they cccupy “both banks 
of the Araguaya night across the road that leads from Cuyahba to 
Goyer.” In the first half of the 18th century these Indians roved 
about the region of the Aingu-Araguay watershed m central Matto 
Greso, Later on, the so-called " Borroré do Cabagal” settled on the 
upper Paraguay. The vocabulary of 360 words given by von den 
Steinen in his Cnter den Naturvélhern Zentral-Brasiliens (1894) 
is the most uselul linguistic material of the Bororoan stock. Other 
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vocabularies are given by Caldas (1899) and Frié and Radin (1906); 
the last print also a vocabulary from Boggiani. 


The Calchaquian Linguistic Stock; Alexander F. Chamberlain 

The character of the Calchaquian language and the extent of 
the area over which it prevailed have been the subject of much. 
discussion and dispute. Some have held that the Calchaqui, 
Catamantfio, or Cacana tongue was nothing more nor less than a 
dialect or patois of Quechua, spoken in Tucuman, etc, Others 
seek to connect it with Aymara, Atacatefian, ete. The Calcha- 
quis may have been a mixed people, as Lafone-Quevedo and 
Ehrenreich maintain. Bur there was an essential Calchaquian 
(or Diaguitan, as Boman prefers to call it) culture, and with it 
went a language which was still spoken in the 17th century, and, 
from all appearances, seems to have been an independent form of 
epeech, deserving rank as a linguistic stock. Boman (1908) 
failed to find any trace of the existence in Paris of the grammar and 
vocabulary of Calchaqui said to have been written by the Jesuit 
missionary Alonso de Barzuna (or Barcena) in the 16th century, 
The Calchaquian linguistic data consist of place-namies, etc, 
discussed, ¢, g., by Lafone-Queveddo, in’ his Tesor de Colamar- 
quenismos (1898). At its greatest extent the Calchaquian (rather 
than Catamatcan or Diaguitan) stock may be said to have occupies 
4 territory of varying breadth, between about 23° 30° and 32° 30° 
south latitude. For the archeology of this region much knowl- 
edge is due to the researches of Ambrosetti, his colleagues and 
students. 


Recent Opinion as tothe Position of the American Indians among the 
Races of Man: Alexander F, Chaniberlain 

The author discussed briefly the various theories in the light 
of the scientific liternture of the last few years—the autochthonous, 
the European, and the Asiatic. ‘The protagonist of the theory of 
the autochthonous origin of American man was the late Professor 
Ameghino, the Argentinian paleontologist, who derived him from 
the higher simian in southern South America. Prof, G. Sergi, 
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the [tralian anthropologist, who looks with some favor on Ameghino’s 
views, recognizes (he takes a rather polygenetic view of human 
origins) among his separate human races a facies Americana. The 
old view of Boyd Dawkins (resurrected by him, in @ somewhat 
riedified form) that the Eskimo are the representatives or the 
descendants of European. cave-man, still finds fayer in certain 
quarters, but the recognition of the interior origin (in the region 
east of Hudson bay) of the Eskimo as demonstrated by Boas, et al., 
places this theory rather out of court. That the American race 
is amply a Mongolian type, a view once much in favor, has lost 
ite standing since the results.af the Jesup North Pacific Expedition 
have become known. The data acquired concerning the 5o- 
called ““paleo-Asiatic” peoples (Chukchee, Koriaks, Kamichadales, 
Vukaghir, ete.) of northeastern Asia and the peoples of north- 
western North America, demonstrate that the “paleo-Asiatic” 
people, at least (as the Asiatic Eskimo did later), must have crossed 
from America to Asia Jong subsequent to the arrival of the ances- 
tors of the American rece from Asia (if they came by way of Bering 
etrait..a8 now seems reasonable), The American Indians may thus 
le considered as an Asiatic people (sprung from the proto-Mongo- 
lian stock), coneiderably modijed by their New World ee rites 
Byoa retluent wave of migration they have “Americanized,” 
wert, a large section of northeastern Asia. 


The Mourning Ceremony of the Sonthern Patutes: Edward Sapir 

The main ceremony of the Southern Paiutes of Utah, Arizona, 
an Nevada i# an annual mourning ceremony or “ery,” The 
expenses of such a ceremony, which generally lasts for five days in 
June or July. are borne by two men, one of them a close relative of 
a recently deceased member of the tribe. Sometimes neighboring 
bands are invited to take part in the ceremony. The place of the 
mourning ceremony varies from year to year and is decided upon at 
a preliminary council meeting. The essential elements of the 
ceremony are the singing of numerous mourning songs and the 
offering of valuables, sucl as baskets, articles of clothing, and horses; 
in mendry of the dead, 
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The songs, which are accompanied by rattles held by éach singer, 
are to be classified into four sharply distinguished types—roan songs, 
hird songs, coyote songs, and mountain-sheepsongs. Each of these 
has its characteristic type of melody and accompanying movements 
on the part of the singers. ‘There does notseem to be any idea of 
a grouping of the participants of the ceremony into four societies 
singing these different types of songs; one may join in the singing 
of any class of songs and leave one group of singers for another. 
There is, however, a cong leader for each type of song. This merely 
means that certain people are proficient in the singing or composing 
af particular classes of songs. The texts of the songs are in com- 
paratively few instances in. Paiute, fut belong to a language that is. 
unintelligible to the singers. There is reason to believe that the 
types af sungs, the actual song texts, and perhaps the whole cere- 
mony, are borrowed from the Yuman tribes to the west. There is 
a possibiliry that the song texts consist of an clalorate system of 
burdens. 

At various stages during the singing, which forms the major part 
of the ceremony, ceremonial “cries” take place which are conducted 
by a ery leader. On the last night of the mourning ceremony, 
during which it is forbidden to sleep, the articles which have been 
set aside as offerings to the dead are burned on a funeral pile; horses 
are shot, and valuable-articles which have been exposed as offerings 
may be taken by others and replaced by objects of lesa value. Itis 
evident that the Paiute mourning ceremony bears considerable 
resemblance to mourning ceremonies of various Californian tribes. 


Cephalic Type Contours: William C. Farabee 

The main object aimed at in all physical measurements is to find 
characters that shall be peculiar to the race or group of people 
under investigation. Under the old methods little allention was 
given to actual measurements of characters, except In so far as 
they aided in the determination of ratios or indices. The various 
indices for each individual were calculated and the average and 
range determined for the whole group. It was believed that these 
ratios were more constant than were the absolute dimensions, and 
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henee general conclusions were based upon the ratios obtained from 
SiOrt Series, 

Recently, improved methods have ahown that these ratios have 
as wile range of variability as the measurements themselves, and 
it haa been found necessary to anoly rigid statistical methods to the 
actual dimensions, The most constant character of a large number 
of individuals must be observed and selected for measurement, 
Tn the past the hear measurements have been considered of most 
importance and most constant, For the De Milhau Harvard 
Expedition to South America a cephalometer was devised that 
allowed the taking of measurements fram the center of the auricular 
passage to any desired position on the head or face. For compara- 
tive group studies these dimensions were most satisfactory. Yet 
ate very important factor was lacking, viz., the angles between the 
lines, which prevented any possibility of graphic presentation. To 
overcome this defect and to minimize as far as possible the impor- 
tance a! definitely locating all the positions mentioned, a protractor 
was attached to record these angles. This made it possible to 
locate the points to which the measurements were made, whether 
or Hot the positions were correctly determined. All measurements 
and angles were taken with reference to the horizontal plane of the 
Frankfort Agreement. The vertical height is perpendicular to this 
plane, une! this line 18 marked zero in the seule, 

When all results have been worked out according to correct 
suitistical methods it will be possible-to plot the means of all angles 
an] measurements, and when the ends of these lines have heen 
connected ly means of a spline a type codfour will result. In the 
same way type contours of different related or unrelated groups in 
races may be made, These contours should be plotted on thin 
paper anc superposed for comparative study. The advantage of 
the method is that it may be-applied to the cranium as well as to 
the living head ancl direct comparisons made to determine relation- 
ships. Head measirements niay be reduced to cranium measure- 
ments by allowing for the thickness of the cranial tissues. 
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Some Factors in the Differentiation of Human Types; Robert 
Bennett Bean 


Or Bean has studied random samples from four groups of man- 
kind—Europeans, Africans, East Indians, and Filtpines—and in 
each group three types that are similar in physical characteristics 
quay be segregated. He has heretofore called these three types 
Primitive, Australoid, and Iberian, but here they will be designated 
A, B, and C, respectively. 

Type A is small, brachycephalic, and platyrrhine, 

Type C is tall, dolichocephalic, and leptorrhine. 

Type B is medium in stature, mesocephalic or mesaticephalic, 
and platvrrhine. 

From the standpoint of growth other factors may be utilized 
ro differentiate the types. It is known that the relative total leg 
and arm length increase from birth to maturity, the face Increases in 
cize, and the umbilicus descends. To make these factors relative 
we may use the length of the leg in relation to stature, the length of 
the arm in relation to stature, the size of the face in relation to the 
size of the head, and the position of the umbilicus in relation to the 
position of the suprasternal notch and the symphysis pubis. Divid- 
ing the length plus breadth of the face by the length plus breadth 
of the head gives a cranio-facial index, which ts low at birth and high 
at maturity. Dividing the distance of the umbilicus from the 
symphysis pubis by the distance ofthe umbilicus from the supri- 
sternal notch gives the omphalic index, which is high at birth and 
low ot maturity. | 

The three types may be assenibled by the use of these factors 
according to the stage of development that each represents, as 
follows: 


TYPE A TYPE C TVPE fi 

Hy po-ornlomear ph Mirroito-mor ph fiyper-onio-morpa 
Small Relative total arm length interniediate Large 
Small Relative total leg length intermediate Large 
Small Cranio-facial indox intermediate Large 
Large Omphalic index emall 4 


Type A is less developed than type Band type C is intermediate, 
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Additional factors, mainly descriptive, have been utilized to 
differentiate the three types, the form of the external ear or pinna 
enabling one to classify any individual after close scrutiny. The 
distinctive differences of ear form refer particularly to the inversion 
or version of the outer tim of the concha, and the rolling tn (for- 
ward) or rolling out (backward) of the helix, These changes are 
especially to be seen at the lower part of the ear in the region of the 
tragus amd anti-tragus, and the helix and anti-helix. The ear of 
type A has an inverted concha—the tragus and anti-tragua appear 
to be pushed in—and an inrolled helix, giving ita trumpet or bell 
shape. The ear of type C is the reverse of this: the concha is 
everted—the trigus and anti-tragus appear to be pulled out— 
and the helix is rolled back at its lower part. The ear of type B 
appears to be intermediate between these extremes: The ear type 
is more distinctive than any other factor, and may be utilized more 
readily; therefore it is more serviceable. 

The nose form ts useful in the differentiation of type, although 
it is not so good as the ear form. The nose of type A is infantile. 
The bridge and root are wide and depressed, the nostrils flare and 
open forward rather than downward. The nose of type B is wide, 
long, and high, with depressed root, straight, high bridge, and nos- 
trils that are wide and open only alightly forward, and downward, 
The nose of type C is narrow, long, and high, with high root and 
bridge, and nostrils that open downwant. 

The soundness of the teeth in types A and B is noteworthy, 
whereas the teeth of type C are very unsound. 

Type C is more susceptible to diseases of the epithelial tissues, 
or those organs derived from the primary epithelium, such as the 
alimentary canal and the central nervous system; whereas types A 
and B are more susceptible to diseases of the mesothelial tissues or 
the organs derived from the primary mesolerm, such as the circula- 
tory system. 

Types A and B seem to be linked together in many respects, and 
in this they are different from type C, which seems a more clearly 
difftrentiated tvpe than the other two. The three tvpes differ 
slightly in the different groups of mankind, and resemble the type 
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that is distinctive foreach group. Forinstance type A is distinctive 
for the Filipinos included in the present study, therefore types B 
and C resemble type A among the Filipinos: type B is distinctive 
for the Africans, therefore types A and C resemble type B among 
the Africans; and type Cis distinctive for the Europeans and East 
Indians, therefore types A and B resemble type C among. these 
peoples, 

Type C apparently retains its characteristics in all the groups 
more specifically than do the other types. As this type is so distinct 
in at least the four groups thus far studied, besides forming such a 
considerable part of these four groups, Dr Bean conchudes that this 
type in the four groups originated from the same etock. He there- 
fore believes that the tall, long-headed blond Northern European, 
the small, long-headed brunet Southern European, the tall, long- 
headed, straight-haired black East Indian, and the tall, long-headed, 
kinky-haired African are derived from this original stock. Their 
ear form is identical, and other factors confirm this evidence. 
Existing differences may be accounted for by hereditary, climatic: 
ancl cultural conditions. 





Linguistic Classification of Algonquian Tribes: Truman Michelson 

Algonquian tribes linguistically fall into four major groups, to 
wit, Blackfoot, Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Central-Eastern, The last 
may be subdivided into Central and Eastern. Of the Central sub- 
division, Ojibwa, Ottawa, Potawatomi, and Algonkin form a special 
branch; and Peoria and related dialects distinctly belong with them, 
but the latter are further removed from the others than any one of 
those from one another; morcover, Peoria and its nearest relatives 
ar¢ in certain respects more archaic in their phonetics, and in some 
grammatical categories have more northern affinities; Menominee 
has the closést relations with Cree-Montagnais, though also inti- 
mately connected with Fox. Fox, Sauk, and Kickapoo: vary from 
each other but slightly; the differences are mainly in intonation 
and idiom. ‘The first two are more nearly related than either is to 
Kickapoo. ‘The last is closer to Fox than to Sauk. The three dis- 
tinctly belong with Cree-Montagnais and Menominee as opposed 
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to Ojibwa, etc. Shawnee is very close to Fox. Sauk, and Kickapoo, 
but in certain respects agrees with Ojibwa, etc,, and the Eastern 
subdivision. Natick clearly belongs with the Central and not with 
the Eastern subdivision. In some categories it has affinities with 
the Ojibwa branch, but in. others it is varied, and has some 
marked characteristics of its own. Delaware decidedly belongs to 
the Centraland not to the Eastern subdivision, despite the popular 
notion to the contrary, The material in Zeisherger is a medley of 
Unamt, Unalachtigo, and Munsee. It Js sufficiently clear that the 
linguistic relations of these were different; but the existing material 
isso unsatisfactory that itis premature to make any definite stace- 
ment. The Eastern subdivision consists (today) of Micmac, Passa- 
maquoddy, Malecite, Penobscot, and Abenaki. Micmac is special- 
ized in that It employs a conjunctive instead of an independent mode: 
but the popular notion that it differs widely from the other members 
of the subdivision is mistaken, as is the belief that the Eastern sub- 
division belongs with the Delaware. On the contrary, the relations 
of the group are distinctly with Fox, etc., and Shawnee: 

Dr Michelson’s paper is to appear in amplified form in the 
Twenty-cighth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


The Sietns and Development of Canadian Archeology: 
Harlan I. Smith 


The archeological work of the Geological Survey of Canada 
since June 15, 1911, the date of Mr Smith's appointment as Domin- 
ion Archeologist, has been divided into two main groups—the 
activities for diffusing archeological knowledge by such means as 
museum exhibits, guidebooks, and lectures, and those for increasing 
such knowledge by exploration, original research, and systematiza- 
tint. 

The national collections have been claseified tentatively into 
groups corresponding to the five ethnological culture areas. This 
grouping may be modified with the progress of research. The col= 
lection from the southern coast of Botish Columbia and the one 
from the southern interior of British Columbia are representative, 
and the collection fram Ontario is large. The other provinces of the 
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Eastern Woodlands, the Plains, andl the Arctic are hardly repre- 
sentel-at all, and there are practically no data at hand concerning 
them. Popular guides have been prepared for the two western 
archeological areas, and work is progressing upon similar guides for 
the others. A series of lantern slides illustrating the archeology 
of Ontario has been made; general and topical labels for the collection 
are in the hands of the printer; duplicates of these will probably be 
furnished to the other museums throughout Canada, which with 
duplicate specimens, casts, and photographs, when supplied to these 
museums, will make the archeological work truly national. 

An archeological survey of the Dominion ts being organized, a 
reconnaissance has been made of some of the village sites in Ontario, 
and a survey of Brantford township has been completed by Mr W.J. 
Wintemberg. A scheme for systematizing and digesting the ecat- 
tered and incomplete archevlogical data at hand and to be received 
in the future has been inaugurated. ‘The codperation of railroad 
officials, the North West mounted police, Indian agents, and geo- 
logical explorers has been secured. 

It is proposed to explore the less well known parts of Canada 
beginning with intensive exploration at one site in each of the great 
cultural areas, in order that the results in the way of collections and 
monographs may be used as standards to which to refer for identi- 
fication the results of future exploration obtained in bordering areas 
where we may expect to find mixed or superimposed cultural 
material, 





It is planned in the near future to make @ reconnaissance of the 
Plains from which there is practically no material today avaiable, 
to continue scientific exploration into the northern interior of British 
Columbia, using the Grand Trunk Pacific asa base, and to do an 
intensive piece of excavation along the St Lawrence. Next the 
shell-heaps of the Atlantic coast may be examined, 


The Analysis of Chippews Music: Frances Densmore 


The poista discussed and the results arrived at in Miss Dens- 
imore's study are here summurized: Environment of Chippewa 
Indians,—possible influence of natural surroundings upon musical 
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expression,—<ifference between expression by means of tone and 
expression by means of musical intervals,—intonation of Chippewa 
singers more correct on large than on small intervals,—varnous 
classes of the 340 songs under analysis, two forms of analysis, 
melodic and rhythmic—ilifference between tonality and key— 
large proportion af Chippewa songs are major in tonality, but 
large proportion of intervals are minor—average mterval in 440 
songs determined by reducing the $286 intervals to terms of a 
semitone, the result showing the average interval to contain 3.1 
SeNutones, or one-tenth of a-semitone more than a minor third— 
size of interval largest in songs of the pipe dance and moccasin 
game, and smallest in songs connected with gifts,—interval-forma- 
tion noted most frequently in songs recorded at most prititive 
settlement,—interval of the fourth shown to characterize:21 songs 
concerning motion and 15 songs concerning animuals,—consideration 
of the five-toned scales,—permanence of the fifth,—feeling for over- 
tones of a fundamental indicated by structure of melody —interval 
as melodic nucleus and rhythmic unit as rhythmic nucleus of Chippe- 
wa songs,;—examples of development of each—origin of songs in 
dreams,—analysis of dream state and influences acting upon it;— 
structure of songs shown to be harmonic, purely melodic, and 
melodic with harmonic framework —average speed of drum in 340 
songs compared with average speed of voire,—ability of the Indian 
to maintain two rhythms at the same time,—key of Chippewa songs 
compared with key of sounds produced by insects according to Dr 
Gardner,—why do Chippewa sing?—characteristics of songs of love 
and grief,—detailed analysis of moccasin game songs with relation 
to the nature of the game and the mental state of the players—a 
majority of Chippewa songs shown to be connected with an un- 
satisfied state of mind. 


The papers read of which the Sécretary was unable to obtain 
abstracts were: 
The Anthropology of the Purblox: A. Hollitka, (To appear ae a Wulletin of 


the Bureau of American Erhnology.) 
Noteson the Words and Music af the White Captire™ Ballud: Charles Peabody, 
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A Comparative Shetch of the Menominee: Alanson Skinner. 

Quechus Folk- Music: W, ©, Farabee. 

The Permanent Projection of the American Indion: Franklin W. Hooper. 

Noles on the Chippewyan, Sarcee, ond Kiowa Apache: Pliny E. Goddard. 

Amulgamation in Minneapolis: A. BE. Jenks. 

Results of Field-work among the Hurons of Loreite (Quebec), Anderton (On- 
ario), ond Weandotie (Oklahoma): C.M. Barbeau. (To be printed in full in one 
of the annual reports of the Geological Survey of Canada.) 


The following papers were read by title: 


William Carter, Bensontown Homer: Phillips Barry. 
An Early Cranium of Homo Sapiens froma Cavern al Unierlecete, near Trieste: 


The Distribution of the Spear-thrower in Sowlh America: M. H. Saville. 


Some Analogies betmeen the Potlery of the Southwest and that of the Predynasti¢ 
Period in Egypt: A. V. Ridder. 

Early History of the Vuchi Indians: John R- Swanton. 

The Relation of the Quickness of Learning to Retentiveness: D. O. Lyon. 

Cayuga Notes! Grace E. Tait. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE METHODS OF ENGLISH ETHNOLOGISTS 


In a letter with regard to Dr W. H. R. Rivers’ “declaration of inde- 
pendence from the traditional point of view of his compatriots,” viz. 
“the idea of evolution founded on a psychology common to mankind 
asa whole,” Dy R, HL Lowle (Science, xxxrv, tort, p. 604 f.) concludes: 
The significant fact temains that one ‘of the most distinguished of 
English ethnologiste now finda himself in substantial agreement with 
the position generally held In America.” Dr Lowie seems to imply 
that the attitude in America js in common agreement as to the multiplex 
cultural, with correspondingly various evolutionary, development, and 
that Rivers is the only English ethnologist who has come: to this con- 
clusion. 

Dr Lowie refera to more than one American writer who has recognized 
this question of “dispersive evolution” and multiplex culcural develop- 
ment. He hay, however, made no reference to what the present writer 
finds one of the most crucial discussions-of the whole question of com-= 
perative ethnology, to wit, Dewey's article on “The Interpretation of 
Savage Mind.” which appeared in The Psychological Review ten years 
ago (vol. 9, tg02, pp. 217-230)) Dewey says: 

“Comparion as currently employed fe defective—ever perveree—in at least 
three respects: 

“(0) Tt te used indiscriminately and arbitrarily. ‘Focts-are torn loose from 
their context in social and mitural environment and heaped misceliancously 
together, because they have impressed the oberveraialikeinsomereepect. Upon 
a single page of Spencer (Sociology, [, $7)... appear Kamechudeles, Kirghiz, 
Hedouine, East African, Rechts, Beairan, Hottentete, Malays, Papuan, 
Fijtona, A. : ll cited in reflerunce te establishing @ certain. common 
property of primitive minds [Query: Es he silent about Tun Gouwex Bovan" 
because its pages offer livts too long for insertion as (lustration?) What would 
we think of a biologist who appealed wuccessively to seme external characteristic 
of, say, anake, butterfly, elephant, oyster, robin in support af a statement? 
And yet the people mentioned present widely remote cultural resources, varied 
environments and distinctive institutions, What is the scientific value of a 
proposition thus arrived at? 

When the above: was written Profesise Baa" review of Craeliier's Afethods der 
Ethnologiv (Science, Dec. 4, ott) had not appeared. 
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“{2) This haphazard uncontrollable selection yields only static focte—facts 
which lack the dynamic quality hitesary to a genetic consideration. 

"(3) The results thus reached, even pasting them ae correct, yield only 
loose aggregates of werelated traite—not a coherent scheme of mind.” 

I agree with Dr Lowie that “ questions of priarity or mtsunderstand- 
ing are relatively uniniportant'’; at the same time, just as he feels called 
upon to correct an apparent misapprehension on the partol Dr Rivers 
as to the methods of American workers, so the present writer would like 
to assure him that were he (De Lowie) "telescopically gifted, he would 
assuredly read nothing but amazement and surprise" in the eyes of 
come, at least, of the English anthropologists, "aa they peruse his extra- 
ordinary [implied] characterization of their activity." For Royce and 
the American ethnologists are not the only ones who have recognized the 
principle that “not Quantity, but Order, is the fundamental category of 
exoet thought about facts’: and it wasan Englishman who wrote: “ For 
no definite precept can be more than an ustration, though ite truth 
were resplendent like the aun, and it was atinounced from heaven by the 
voice of God. And life is so intricate and changing, that perhaps not 
twenty times, or perhaps not twice in the ages, shall we find that nice 
consent of circumstances to which alone it can anply.”” “Tt15," says 
Tylor, "of as little use to be a good reasoner when there are no facts to 
reason upon, as itis to be a good bricklayer when there are no bricks to 
build with.” (Early History of Mankind, p. 56.) 

Asa student for three years in one of the larger English universities, 
| have had impressed upon me the principle of caution and critical 
attitude in dealing with anthropological data, as well ag the necessity of 
finding comparative culture that ia comparable before making inductions 
—and this with a thorowghness and emphasis to which | have found on 
comparison whatecever as a student in America, By way of intro- 
duction to a thesia presented at Oxford nearly two years ago, | said in 
part, as regards method; 

“ Our material must be gathered from the same ectting, 20 faras the facts may 
be supposed to be related, the one te the other, The method by which it should 
be collected must be at least two-fold: first, iniensive; second, comparatin, By 
intendive, we mean that no result ie of any value unless you have catefully and, 
eo far as possible, exhaustively, treated the particular case with which you are 
engaged. ft will not be sufficient to say that you have found ench and such cor- 
respondences and such and such differences, This has five worth wnless you. 
go further and ascertain how far these may be held to be the total of correspond - 
ences und the total of differences; and, perhaps more important still, to what 
extent these similarities are ere than mere chance correspondences and represent 
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really efficient factors, Now, it may be that them factors are oot eqqually efficient j 
accordingly, it is incumbent upon us to discover the supremely efficient ones and 
to acsign them their due place In a hierarchy of values. To be datensive, then, 
means, merely to be thorough In our stady of each individual cese that we take 
up, The importance of this thoroughnest cannot be too much insisted upon, 
since anything short of it, if it does not actually vitiate results, at least gives them 
no claim co our respect. A first glance and superficial consideration of certain 
relations may point obviously in one direction; while a more thorough understand- 
ing of the case, involving a stady of closely related conditions, may lead wa to 
quite other conclusions. A most difficult thing to decide, for example, is whether 
the given correspondences are merely matter of fact ones of are intinmately related. 

An intensive study ism necessary preliminary to the understanding of any 
particular case. But the conclusions deduced from a study of any given case 
may not be applicable to any other than itedlf, indeed may be contradicted by the 
conclusions of some other case. Hence, in. order to adduce any principle or law 
o tendency, we must make a-study of many cuses—that i, we must study com- 
paratively the individual cases which have been etudied intensively, We must 
synthesise the results of these various analyses. 

“nour comparative study we must bear in mind this important consider- 
ation, viz. that comparisons must be of like. individuals or of like groups: there 
must be a common background, a common @etting for the trait or tendency whose 
relational aspect we etudy, since these are colored and conditioned by all sorte of 
external and internal circumstances and ‘cribbed, cahined and confined’ by «tal 
influence and locul prejudice. We must know something of these extrancous 
as well a9 of these inner influences before we can make true comparisons. 

“In no aspect of the problem has the comparative method been more abused 
than in ite anthropolegical wepect, Students hyve serenely ignored the important 
truth thar facts about the life and beliefa of a people can receive no lnterpretation 
aaithe from theirsctting, A vaat quantity of similar concretes ruthleesly abstracted 
from their proper setting proves nothing by thia multiplicity beyond that same 
resemblance by virtue of which they were brought together. Anthropological 
treatment has almost Invariably auffered from the-resuits of much inane methods 
and the monotony should be broken by more rational ones... . And, most of 
all, should these facts be counterbalanced aol offset by any inference drawn from 
whatever mores of moeterial and give to all evidence ite dut weight. For that 
rexsan, in every comparative study, it ema wise and safest to study with ulnimst 
care a few tribes rather than glean at large from many fielila.!*? 


My entire anthropological trotning hai been English, and both inv examiners 
(the Reater in Peychology at Oxford, and the Reatler in Ethnology at Cambridge) 
were Enghiels! 

This thesia, on attempt toatady the conditions uf the development of personality 
aong savages, Whe submitted to the anthropological department of one of the uni- 
wersilies in thia country, kept by them some eight months, and. finally rerumned to 
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Dewey's words may have reeounded to good effect through the cor- 
ridors of Chicago and of Columbia, but a sleeping, dogmatic formalism 
still furke in same nooks and: crannies of other Ameripan Institutions 
known to the writer; where methodology limps lamely in the ruta of a 
century ago. Indeed, In view of the fact thar iA more than one of the 
larger American universities, courses based on Spencer's Deseriplive 
Sociology still flourish, and facile deductions i! universal Import out- 
Spencering Spencer hinwell still evolve, it is time te look to ourselves 
as well as-to look abroad. 

That some, at least, of the English anthropologists shart the " Amer- 
jean” view aa to multiplex origine—a view that seems to me no more 
American than English—I know from my close acquaintance with ther 
methods and the manner of presenting their subjects classes, Indeed, 
were [ to speak from my own experience, I should be forced to say— 
what, of course, is true only in my own expericnCe—that ready inferetice 
from insufhcient premises is characteristically American, while cauuan, 
broad and critical survey, and absolute lack of any tendency toward 
dogmatic assertions best flourieh on English Soil. Balfour, whe has 
devoted some thirty. years to comparative technology, waa ever and anon 
pointing out the different lines of evolution in diffetent aress and the 
caution with which we must regard any tendency as being general, or 
applicable to an area. where it hag not actually been found. 

if L should forget.all else about Marett, Ty!or's successir as Reader 
in Social Anthropology, I could never forget that he Was forever caution- 
ing us againat the liability of taking apparent for real similarities, and the 
necessity of making comparisons, if at all, from culturally similar regions. 
His criticiems of the Fraterian method and hisdeparture {rom Fraxerian 
interpretations and inductions seem to have received little attention 
in America atid a word in thatregard may not be out of place here. His 
views seem to me of such intrinsic value, aside from their bearing upon 
the immediate topic of discussion, and eo little appreciated on this side 
of the water that | beg leave to make use of the following extracts which 
will present his point af view more correctly afd convincingly than any 
comment of minc. 





the without a word of comment. Eltber lt was a worthles eubject, a wrong method, 
or un impossible solution. To criticize either one's method of ont '# rewlt be helpful 
and cauee (or gratitude; to ignore ont’é Interest and “fort Almgether is, (0 my the 
jeart. tantulizing., But perhape os Mr Findlay sys, "if woul oot be tolerably 
wereeable (fit: were fot for Its amusements” 
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With regard to his use of the term “pre-animistic,” for example, 
Marett says (Preface to The Threshold of Religion): 


“What | wauld not be prepared to lay down dogmatically or even provision 
cally ie merely that there was-a preanimistic era in the history of religion, when 
animlemn wie not, and nevertheless religion of a kind existed. For all J know, 
some sort of animiam in Tylor’s sense of the word was a primary condition of the 
moat primitive ecligion of mankind, But | believe thar there were other con- 
ditions no less primary; morcever, I hold that it can be shown conclusively that, 
in some cases, animistic interpretarions have been impoand on what previously 
bare a non-anitnistic ecme. But, with regard to the use ta which the word 

‘preanimistic’ has been put by euch writers as Dr Preuss, Dr Farnell, Me Clodd, 
Mr Warde Fowler, Mr Hodson, and others, | take it... that ‘nomanimtetic” 
would! have served moet of their purposes almost as. well.” 





fam told that a renowned head of one of the large departmonts of one 
of our largest universities tells his classes the following: “In. all primitive 
religions there are these four elements: Magic: Tabu, Animism, and 
Totemiam,.” Such was the up-to-date nineteen-cleven pronouncement. 
Canpare with this the following from Marett’s article on " Religion 
(Primitive? in volume #3. 0f the Encyclopedia Britannica, whete he 
saya (p. 63): 
“This fundanwntal homogeneity of primitive culture, however, must mot 
be made the excise fat a treatment at the hands of paychology or socialogy that 
dispenses with the study of detaile and trusta to an @ priori method. By all 
means let universal characterization be attempred—we are about to attempt one 
ere, though well aware of the difficulty inthe present etate of cur knowledge— 
but they muer at least model themselves om the composite photogtaph rather 
than the impressionist ketch, An enormous mase of material, mostly quite in 
the raw, awaits reduction te order on the part of anthropological theorists, a 
got aemall andl wesupperted body of enthusiasts Under ther cirewtnstances It 
would be premature to expect agreement aa te resulta, Jn regard to emethod, 
however, there de lirtle difference of opinion. Thus, whereas the popular writer 
abruncda in wide generalizations onthe subject of primitive humanity, the expert 
hae hitherto for the ntost part deliberately restricted himell to departmental 
investigations... The atthropological expert... insists on making the 
primitive point of view itself the be-all amd end-all of hin investigations. The 
hiwardness of eavage teligion—the meaning it has for those who practice h}— 
Cometitutes tte ceeemce and mooning likewise for him; who alter all is a man anda 
brother, not one who stands really outside.” 








CHC 


A. decade ago (see Classical Review, xv, 1901) this writer was 
remarking upon the copious pigeon-holes into which theorists were shoot- 
ing the raw facts of anthropology more or less at random—saimply because 
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they Aed to ft somewhere, Little wonder that Westermarck’s array 
of facts and authorities gave the Oxford don eomevhat the sensation of 
an avalanche of books about to fall on one’s head. “Not quanuty but 
quality “ is the one strain that runs through all his criticisms and discus- 
sions, with an undertone of “method! method! method:” For example, 
Inu review of the second volume of Westermarck’s Origin and Develap- 
ment of the Moral Ideas, we read (Athemrum, April 3, T9009}: 

“To Jack of contro! on the part of the live miemory 6 chiefly due that special 
fallacy of the compiler, ignoratio contextaa, Fauts are unwillingly divorced from 
their literary context, or, more fata! still, from their sociological context. Even 
Prof, Westermarck, we believe, who strives ao hand to be critical in his use of 
his authorities, has oocasionally included spurious, or at any rite wrongly labelled, 
specimens in hie vast misetm of anthropological muteriais. . .. Granted that 
the civilized man, considered in abstraction front his soctil inheritance—in a ward, 
from his edueation—is the natural man or worse, does it follow that, when the 
reaults of the socializing process have been counted im, there -will remain any funila- 
mental similarity: im respect to ethics ae tried by the test af conduct? It wis 
Darwin himael! who ssid that the difference berween savage and civilize! man 
the differesice between a wild and a tame animal, Had he laid greater emphasis 
on the part played in the moral life by social tradition, Prof. Westermarck might, 
we think, have done more to bring this difference aut.” 


In his review of Frazer’s Totemism and Exogamy (Atheneum, 
June 11 and 18, 1910}, Marett gives a similar caution: 

“The time haa Gome to wotk by regions. This te -not to abandon the hope ot 
discovering universal tendencies amid the bewildering variety of man's efforts after 
culture, Ji iy aitmply to defer that hepe until we ure in a better praition to ap- 
préedlate cach piece of evidence in relation to that organic contest whence mast of 
its significance is derived. . . . Someday... tds to be hoped, the rising gert- 
eration of anthropologists, following the rule divide ¢! mperra, will produce a serics 
of sociological monographs capable of setving 4s the baste of the sounder compar- 
ative studies of the future... . Totermism, by these two enthusiastic apostles 
of the world-wide method has been broight 60 near home that the fact that British 
dukes habitually abstain from eating strawberry leaves would, doubtiess, sooner 
or beter have been et down to a ewcred tradittin cherished in eccret by families 
whose sense of ancestry is exceptionally strong. 

“Ye ie to he hoped jn the interests of such rclatively final jastice as science 
must try to dispense, that, aa anthropologists increase in-numbers and intensive 

‘cultivation of their not unlimited field becomes a virtue born of necessity, this 
duty of filtering to which Dr Frazer did not fect equal (having several continents 
waiting for hire after he finished with Australia) will be performed thoroughly anc 
coneclentiouly, os befits researchers: who are aware that gold may ee found in 
grains us well as in nuggets, . . . We may be allewed! to wander—speculatively, 
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as it were, and without prejudicc—whether the digest of information concerning 
thie or that region touches attainable finalicy. Thus the totemism of a peculiarly 
interesting region, the North-West Coast [of America] ia, as perhaps no where else, 
intimately bound wp with the whole social sytem; eo that it. might be argued thas 
no study short of a thoroughgsing sociological investigation of the tnstitutions 
of this group of tribes could make the meaning of their totemic practices and 
‘beliele intelligible in all thelr aspects." 


“Now,"' a¢ Marett well knows, “there are thos champlons of a 
sociological method whe have accused British anthropologists in general 
of substirating unconsciously for that formule d'ensemble of the historian, 
which should correspond to some. gradual development actually obterv- 
able in the world of fact, a peeudo-historic and merely Ingical representa- 
tion of how something corresponding to a concept, or even to a mere 
fame, sprang spotitancously into being; which mode of origination, they 
allege, is regular in wtiological myth, but rare in nature.” By what 
right the writer of the above should share that reputation T do not know, 
beyond the indisputable fact of his geographical position—weighed 
againet which his comparative isolation as an original and critical thinker 
seems of no moment, Does.the following sound Frazerian? (See The 

Birth of Jiumility, Oxford, 1910, p. 6.) 


“No isolated fragment of custom or belief can be worth much for the purposes 
af Comparative Science. In order ta be understood, it must firet be viewed in 
the light of the whole culture, rhe whole corporate soul-life, of the particular 
ethnle group concerned, Hence the new way ts to emphasize concrete differences, 
whereas the old way waa to masa resemblances heedlcssly abstracted from their 
social context. Which way is the better ie a question that wellnigh answers 
itself." 

If these extracts do not suffice to convince the reader of what he 
may look upon.as the-un-English attitude of the Oxford Reader in Social 
Anthropology, let him peruse still one more—or better yer, let him read 
the whole of the article entitled, “The Present State of Anthropology,” 
which appeared in the Afhencum (Mar. 12, 1910), and fram which the 
following is quoted. Nor am | aware of the writings of any American 
author in which these paints have been better presented or in any respect 
nore significantly stated. Marett says: 


"On the port of the select [ew who have tried to master the subject 
theruughly, there is an évident desire to introduce exacter methods at all coats. 
There le no need to seek far for the cause of this anti-popular movement. It lies 
in the ciaiusionment which is the inevitable sequence of that gay and irresponsible 
time during which a youthful sctemce sows ts wild oats: Oneoe let it be realized 
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that it is equally neceseary to take account of similarities and of differences when 
employing the comparative method, and a clean sweep has to be mide of the 
gteater part of the standard anthropological authorities, with their,naive scheme 
of = worldwide unilinesr evolution. Intensive stuily ls the demand of the new era, 
lt is seen that, before profitable comparison can be instiruted, the things compared 
rust be severally known to the bottom. Each datum muet be constructed im 
the light of whar Dr Farnell has termed ‘the adjacent anthropology, namely, 
the whole context of culture to which it is organically related, Thus the rising 
generation of experts ia content to forego entirely the delight of reconstituting, 
by moans of the imaginative manipulation of snippeta, the age of magic, the 
totemic stage of society, the epoch of the undivided commune, and airmiliur whwvls- 
eale phases of ‘the great might-have-been,’ Ite interests are local anil specific. 
A definite anthropological province such as Australia, or even a smaller area such 
as the North-Weat Coast of America, is nowadays held to provide scope enough 
for the energies of the most.ardent ‘comparativist'. In this way, it is haped, 
there will in time be given to the world a number of departmental digests serving 
the double purpose of furnishing the theorist with well-tested material, anc) im- 
dicating to the field-worker what gaps in che evidence be should endeavour to fill. 
«They (Spencer and Gillen! have shown to what unplumbed depths the moat 
unpromising types-of savage culture do in fact reach down. Henceforth, to 
arrive, in Mr Dennett's telling phrase, at ‘the back of the black man's mini, 
mist appear as a most formidable undertaking—one that calle os it were for a 
fully equipped anthropological ‘Chaltenger.” To haul in a fow bucketfuls of 
surface water has-scientific values no longer. Once established then, this demantl 
for deep-sea chredging is bound to create a rupply.” 

By way of conclusion, I may say that in my experience the E.nglish- 
man's ignorance ef American methods is no more colossal and no morea 
matter of deprecation than our ignorance of Ais methods and theories: 
Upon my first appearance here | was very voluminously assured of the 
narrowness and time-honored insularity of the English, particularly as 
‘scientists. Perhaps they are narrow, but it has occurred to me—and 
the impression persiste—that if Americans are broader, they are corre- 
spondingly thinner in content and more superficial, This, however, t 
merely exemplifying the very fault which | hoped to point out: our too 
ready characterization of a nation or a class and the ready generalizations 
from insufhcient data, uaually’as [alee ae-they are facile. And, lest the 
purport of the above be misunderstood, let me say that though Dr 
Lowie’s letter to Science has called this forth, | have no reason to believe 
that-he is one of those who have made the false and facile deductions that 
we muget all deplore. 

in closing, I may be allowed to refer to Marett’s Anmfiropology, a 
review of which will be found in Current Anthropolegical Lileralure of 
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January-March, 1912. Finally, as to national scientific methods | may 
be allowed to quote the following from the peges of a letter written 
me by an English ethnologist (though Ido it without having asked per- 
mission), which I feel must express the sentiments of all concerned, [n 
regard to this article and the question af ‘American’ and ‘English’ 
methods, he wrote: 

“LT think there is something in what Lowie says, only, of course, he exag- 
grrates. QDun't you exaggerate either! Let us keep mere partisanship out of 
anthropology, and rather take the wiser point of view, [rom which one sees 
that discusion and the clash of postulates all make for truth in the long run: 
and remember thot Scisnce is cosmepolitan—not English or American, hut 
both and neither, The ate thing to transcend is parochialism—which is nor 
any the better, Pit isa matter of hemispheres and continents.” 

PHLAUELPiiaA, Pa. 


NOTES ON CERTAIN USAGES RELATING TO 
LINGUISTIC WORK 


INTELLIGENT variations and itnovations in use of terminology, 
alphabetic symbols, and punctuation should be permitted and encouraged 
ly editors and publishers and all. who have charge of the form in which 
linguistic material is presented. It is only by variation in usage that 
progress in these branches hae been made in the past. Rigid uniformity 
in these matters has, in:our present state of knowledge, nothing to comi- 
mend ie: it means death ta progress. One quickly and easily becomes 
familiar with any terme or symbols used by any writer, provided that 
thelr value is explained, that they are employed because of scholarly 
reasoning, and that they are sanely condervative. Tt matters not atall 
if one finds 4, |, ¢, orm employed in various records af various languages 
forthe sound of English sh. The fittest of these characters will eventu- 
ally survive. Any one of them should be allowed to stand unchanged, but 
not tinchallenged, in published linguistic work. One should be allowed 
to have the abbreviation for doctor printed either Dr. or Dr, according. 
to preference. At the same time much attention and discussion should 
be given to euch usages. 

The relative merits of the practices discussed in the following brief 
notes Ought to be thought out and tried our. We should then hold to 
those which ore best. 

1. [t appears that most languages distinguish between what we may 
term roote amd formal elements. I! we call roots when compunited 
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with other roots, according to thelr positian, adpounds, prepounds, im- 
pounds, and postpounds, just af we now speak of lormal clements, oc- 
cording to their position, as affixes, prefixes, infixes, and posthxes, could 
not many awkward expressions, like ‘used as the first element of a com- 
pound,” be avoided? The verbs would be ailpound, prepanad, inpound, 
poutpound, corresponding ta affix, prefix; infix, postfix. In order to make 
our terminology more regular, would it not be well generally to adopt 
“Hostfix' instead of “taufix''? 

2. In ordinary work would it nor be better to classify sounds in the 
production of which the tongue plays an important part according to 
the portion of the tangue that articulates rather than according to the 
region of the rool of the mouth at which the tongue articulates? Such 
sounda ast, d,s 0. Spanish fi, ete, ant made with the tljor blade or front 
part of the tongue, and might therefore be called frontal consonants 
Sounds suchas k, g, Roumanian fi, ete,, are made with the doraal or back 
port of the tongue and might therefore be called dorsal cunsanants. 
We might then speak of labial, frontal, dorsal, and faryngea! sauneds. 
Frontal’ and “dorsal” are more wieldy terms than “front-ol-the- 
tangue” and “back-of-the-tongue.” The term tergal.ie perhaps prefet- 
able to dorsal. 

3. “Glottalized" seems.to be a good termi to apply to sounds pro- 
duced with simultaneous closure af the glottis. [fin the accompanying 
diagram we let the upper lines stand [or clueure above the larynx and the 


lower lines dignify the closure in the larynx. while the length of the lines 
indicates the duration of the closures, a number of dificrent varieties 
of glottalized atop for which We have a= yet no current terminglogy. may 
be lustrated. A consonant merely followed by a glottal stop should 
not be called o glottalized consonant. 

4. Consonantssuch asoccurin Spanish dbegede might be called Wvis. 
This Latin word could be used both as noun and adjective in English. 

5, Instead of osing ‘vorced” and “voiceless” to denote the presence 
or absence of Vibration of the vocal chords in the production of sounds, 
might it not he better to use the terms sonant (Latin aindre, to make 
musical or other sound; Sanskrit senali, Anglo-Saxon mvinzian, of the 
came meaning) and surd (Latin sardus, Heal: dark, sord of color; vague, 
unknown)? Sonant and surd are perhaps the best Latin words which 
could be found for these meanings, ate at present vied as widely as 
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“Coiced "and “voiceless,” and have the advantages of forming the nouns 
sonancy aiul sutdness or surdity and of being readily taken into any 
laiguage, Such words as yoicedaces and voiceleseness are awkward. 

6. Orinksal (Latin 43, mouth; ndsws, nose) is well applied to vowels 
produced with beth mouth and nose passages open. The term naso-oral 
islesseuphonious. In a phonetic key orinasal vowels should for obvious 
reasons be listed before oral vowels: 

7 In Latin palditus or paldiam refers loosely to the whole roof of 
the mouth, but especially to what we now call the velum or uvula. 
English “palate” is still used in ordinary language with much the same 
moaning #6 Latin poliind or polifim. But in ecientifie language there 
fa tendency toapply palate to the hard palate only, while velum (modern 
Latin vélum pelitt, sail of the roof of the mouth) ts used to signify the 
soit palate in the rear of the hard palate. We need three terms, each of 
which i# 4 single word onls—one for the entire roof of the mouth, one 
for the hard palate, andone for the soft palate. As it is, we have only 
ihe two terms, palate and velum, however we apply these terme, We 
suggest that palate be used, as was the Latin word from which it is derived, 
to designate the entire roof of the mouth: fer the soft palate the term 
velum, Latin telum paldil, might well be retained. For the hard palate a 
new term should be found. Latin cordua paldit (Latin coréng, from Greek 
kopinry, cing, wreath, rim, anything bent), English cordna, might he 
applied to-the hard palate for want of a better term. Latin. gingfta, 
gums, would hardly do ae a designation for the hard palate since it would 
protmbly: sot readily become anglicized, thotigh we might attempt to 
adopt its French form genciee. The adjectival forms would then be palatal, 
céronal,and vélar, from which verbs p4dlatalize, céronalize, and: vélarize 
might be formed. A term better than corona could probably be found 
without difhculty. 

&. This would leave us [ree to ase the term pulatalize in a more proper 
sense than it is now employed, namely, as indicating a certain kind of 
articulation and release,’ [tis pewsible to articulate a palatal consonant 
hack of the “palate” if we use that term. as it is now being used, while 
mest of the sounds articulated agaimst the “palate” are not palatals. 
According to the terminology here suggested, Paiute contains both pala- 
talized frontal consonants such as n¥ and palatalized dorsal consonants 
auch us »*. Jespersen’s distinction between palatal and palatalized 
sounds will nat be discussed here: 

g. The term marginal (Latin marge, border, rim, edge) might be 
— Ci. B, Leng, fe0 Piyaiod, a. Gorach, al. Palatal, Dict... Bor, 1487. 
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used for sounds articulated against the rear margin of the velum ar sott 
palate. At present some writers apply velar to these articulations, while 
others apply uvular, reserving velar for such articulations as thoee of 
ordinary & and g, that is, for urticulations mude against the velum. Uf 
the soft palate is called the velom, then all articulations against i are 
velar, Articulations against the posterior rim of the eolt palate would 
better be called marginal than uvular, since they have more to do with 
the marge or tim than with the uvula. The term marginal has leen 
applied by stime to T-sounds Instead of the commoner term lateral, but 
for keounds lateral (Latin loins, side) seems preferable to marginal. tr 
need not worry us that it is possible to articulate I-sounds with neither 
front nor sides of the tongue touching the roof of the mouth- 

10, Insteadl of stops, explosives or plosives, fe not clusives (from 
Latin clansns or clisns, closed) a better term? Some of the explosives 
do not explode. The term clusils has been proposed by Kewitech 
and others. [vis readily taken into. any language, or may be translated 
in English by stop, in German by Sperrer or Verschlusslaut, in Fronch by 
arréte. | prefer elusive to “clugils.” Closure is a shorter term than 
oeelusion, 

11. For such sounds as English c, s. German cli, the term fricative 
(Latin fricdtus, rubbed) seems best. Constrictive has little to recom 
mend it. Spirant (Latin spirdre, to breathe) is very misteading for the 
(ollowing reason: A consonastal diphthong compuued of a stop plus a 
fricative is called an affricative and not an aspirate: (I! spirant is weed 
instead of fricative; one expects aspirate instead of affricative, Lut 
aspirate is ‘applied almost universally ro etops followed by a fiatus or 
period of surd breath and mut to affricatives. The ifandbook of 
American Indian Liriguagés ites apirant instead of fricative with the- 
exception of Mr Thalbitzer’s article, although the terms affricative and 
aspirate are used throughout as wbeve defined. In Dr Dixon’s article 
therein contained “spirant" is applied to fricatives such as , and in- 
spinmt to a variety of stops written B.D. Most of the recent bouks 
on phonetics have pointed out the advisabilite of using “fricative” 
instead of “‘spirant', ‘The chief reason is, as said before, that aspirate 
and affricative have a-settled, definite usage. | 

ia. Tt has been practically setled by phoneticians that the lest 
order In which the-<ounda of the lawguage can be presented js: first the 
vowels, ther the semi-vowels, then the consonants, beginning with the 
it pesterior consonants and ending with lip consonants. Yerin 
phonetic keys of American languages almost every author presvate the 
sounds in a different order. 
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13. Certain French phoneticians have proposed that phonéme 
(from Greek derypa) be used instead of the ambiguous or cumbersome 
“sound,” “individual sound," “phonetic element,” ete, of various. 
writers, In English could not phénem (phinem < @urqpo ss efstem 
<omierqac)) be adopred, or i this proves impracticable, phone (Greck 
Guiry) or aend Clatin vonws) be weed for rendering “phonetic element”? 

t4. A syllable that has louder stress than other eyllables is commonly 
indicated! by placing the acute accent either before that syllable, or after, 
or over the vowel of that syllable. This multiplicity of practices is 
somewhat confusing. Fer instance, Aa’do may mean either that the 
first ot lust syllabic is the louder, Tt is especially confusing when the 
acute accent is placed after a diphthong and it is not indicated whether 
the diphthong be what Sweet terms ascending or descending or whether 
each of the elements je-a= prominent ag the other or others. Thus 
kai'do might kave five different interpretations. Aithough a number 
ef the foretiost phoneticlans siractise placing the acute accent before 
the lowd syllable, tis sprawls the word, forces one to divide it into 
syllables, and for same reason i# har! bo get used oo, It seems most 
natural wand it is certainly moet legible if the acute weeent is placed over 
the vowel of the loud evtlable, even though the latter practice requires 
that the printer deal with a greater number of characters than otherwise. 
That the acute accent placed over vowels indicates length or a varity 
of weioed in eome languages need not bother us. Perhaps the beat 
usage to which the easily written grave accens can be put, te that it be 
placed over the non-<dominant vowel or vowels of diphthongs. Thus 
photetically we might write German Jlain = hain; Spariah buenos = 
bievo: Russian dialectic Kowaute = Adomacin; Spanish busy = bite); 
the word meaning arrow jo the Toos Indian language would be Id. 
At present there is noe good method in use for eymbolizing diphthongs az 
distinet from juxtaposed yowels, The grave accent might also be placed 
ever the not-dominant coneiiant of a consaniantal diphihang. “Vhs 
Russian atchis = atsttd: Kussian otha = atrdg; 

1. Should the English meanings of forcign words be enclosed in 
tingle or doubie quotation marks or in single or double marks shaped 
Hike inequality signa, which are used for enclosing quotations to a large 
extent in Freneli and Russian? Meanings are wot quoted In the same 
sense that one quotes the speech or written words of an. individual. 
Might it not be well to enclose meanings by special signs differing [rom 
the current single and double quotation marks? 

16, Should comma, semicolon, colon, and the like precede of follow 
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the single or double right-hand quotation mark? The best modern books 
ot grammar and linguistics that have been pablished in German or 
Russian in recent yearé have, for Instance, fa, ‘not’, In this country 
we are usually forced to nse ka, ‘not.’ The latter punctuation is Mlogical 
and should go out of use; at least in linguistic work, 

17. In writing and printing long slanted “a" the macron is com- 
monly placed under and not above the dierests: This is illogical. We 
are representing a long umianted "a", that ia a long open e-sound, not 
an wmlanted long “a”, 

t8.. Recently the abbreviations Mr., Mrs, Dr, and Se. have been 
written and printed by some, e¢pecially by leading English publishers, with 
the period omitted, These are true abbreviations, and itis the simple old 
rule that abbreviatione are dietinguished from nun-abbreviations by hav- 
ing a period placed after them. What ie the advantage of complicating 
matters and making a few-exceptions to the rule? Mr, Mrs, Dh, and 
St written without the period are very offensive to many people. Still 
worse than omitting the period seems the recent practice of writing these 
words out in full, See Handbook af American Indian Languages, p. 739. 
That M’, M™, D*, and S', with or without a period under the", *. or" are 
aleo written by some, hay to my mind nothing to do with the question 
under discussion. 

Jj. P. Hapeinetos 

Ecuoo. OF AMERICAN AmctLmutocy | 

Santa FE. New Alexcco 
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International School of American Archeology and Ethnojiogy in 
Mexico.—For the year 19t1-12 Frofessor Franz Boas; of Columbia 
University in the City of New York, isin charge of the School, Fellows 
have been appointed ga follows: Dr Alden J. Mason by the University 
of Pennsylvania, Mr William H. Mechling by the Hispanic Society of 
America, Mr Manuel Gamio and Miss Isabel Ramirez Castafeda by 
the Mexican Government. Dr Werner von Horschelmann, fellow of the 
Prussian Government, left Mexico late in November to take charge of a 
position to which he was appointed in the Royal Ethnographical Museum 
at Berlin, The work of the School during the present year is directed 
particularly toward two problems: the affinities and subdivisions of the 
Mexican language, and the investigations of the development of cultural 
types in the valley of Mexico. In preparation of part of the former work 
Mr Mechlmg has prepared a detailed map of the distribution of Janguages 
in the State of Oaxaca, based On the manuscript vocabularies collected 
in 1888 by Dr Antonio Pefiatiel, which the latter generously placed at 
the disposal of the School. Based an this work it was possible to locate 
two apparently strongly divergent dialects of Mexican in the State of 
Oaxaca, ane in Tuxtepec on the Rio Papaloapam and one in Pochutla 
near Puerto Angel, Further inquiry furnished corroborative evidence, 
and Mr Mechiing was intrusted with the investigation of the dialect of 
Tuxtepec and its relations to netghboring Mexican dialects. [na popu- 
lation of about 7,000, nearly one hundred individuals are found who atill 
use this dialect, more or tess, and it is hoped that enough may be gathered, 
notwithstanding a strong infusion of Spanish words, to determine its 
characteristics. | 

Dr Mason hos been Intrusted with an investigation of the dialect 
of the Tepecane of northern Jalisco, which proves to be closely akin to 
Pima, The journey to the Tepecano was undertaken from Guadalajara. 
Professor Boas, who took part in the trip, separated from Dr Masan at 
San Juan de Teul, where he stayed to find, if possible, traces of the old 
language of the Teules Five individuals were found who remembered 
asmall mumber of words and phrases, almoet all of which proved to be 
Mexican, However, in the vocabulary 4 few words wore found related 
to Tepecany, so that perhape the old statement of the Franciscan friars: 

itt 
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who claimed that the Teules spoke Tepecano, which was, however, in 
process of being superseded by the Mexican, may be considered as 

Linguistic work is also carried on by Miss Ramirez, who is collecting 
modern texts and rituals {rom some of the villages of the valley of 

Search among the ruins of the Cerro de Teul revealed many broken 
pieces of pottery of a type akin to Tarasean earthenware, but alsa some 
‘special forms, the mest remarkable of which is a rectangular, slate-like 
object, covered on one side, except a narrow frame. with hachure designs, 
evidently made with a comb-like instrument. In the overhanging cliffs 
of the mesa, burials were Jound, with skeletons with deformed skulls. 
Entire skeletons were in a recumbent position with knees drawn up to 
the chin and arms folded over the chest. Mixed in were found many 
loose bones which suggest the wse of the same place for repeated burials. 
No traces of outer walle were found; nevertheless the evidence of char- 
coal at various depths and rumerous other remains suggest the use of 
these recesses as dwellings, which were probably protected by a lean-to 
of straw or matting, such as may still be seen in use in the caves anc 
cit recesses‘ of this region. Quite a number of such recesses are in- 
habited in the same manner in the region of Mezquital del Oro, acatecas. 

In the latter place a burial site was discovered om a low mesa which 
yielded pottery of Tarascan type. [t may therefore be said that this 
type prevailed over the whole district, as far north as Zacatecas, 

In the valley of Mezquital del Oro remains are very sparse, but on a 
few of the high mesas, which are difficult of uccess, ruins of villages were 
found, Professor Boas examined particularly the Mesa de los Antiguos, 
on which many structures were found, apparently similar in type to 
thous of ‘Teul and of the Bolafios region a& described by Dr Hrdlitka, 

The gold imine of Mezquital de) Oro yields many stone hammers 
that were used with two hands and indicate an early exploitation af the 
niine, although presumably belonging to the Spanish period. 

In the valley of Mexico, Mr Gamio undertook a careful investigation 
of a small area near Azcapotzaleo, a district to which Mr W. Niven first 
drew attention. From here were obtained many pieces of pottery and 
human remains, partly of the type of the valley of Mexico, partly of the 
special type of San Juan Teotihuacan, partly of other types not yet 
*dentified: ‘The excavations, so far as they have been carried on, show 
that the valley type occurs only in superficial mounds. Under these 
li¢s a layer of decomposed tufa which contains some pottery of the 
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Teotihnacan type, Under these follow river gravels and sands, and 
then a very thick subserial deposit jn which, just under the river gravels, 
adobe and stone walls may be observed. Among these decur a great 
number of heads of the Teotihuacan type, and pottery of similar type. 
The stratum is about twenty-five feet thick, and It remains to be seen 
Whether other types will be found farther down, The Teotihuacan 
types seem to occur in very excellent technique and very roughly made 
in the same lavers, 


some Notable Works on South American Archeology. —Archeology 
is fortunate in its attraction for men, who, from choice or force af cir- 
cumstances, have worked out important probleiis alone or through 
private initiative. To euch eources we owe some of the most notable 
recent publications on the archeology of South America. 

In The lucos ef Peru* (E, P. Dutton and Co., New York) Sir Clements 
R. Markham gives some of the choicest fruits of more than fifty years’ 
study and travel in which he has endeavored to master all the original 
authorities on Inca history and civilization. The result is a series of 
essays of absorbing interest to the general reader and at the same time 
indispensable to the serious historical student, Among sources recently 
brought to light he mentions Nuera Corontca + Buen Gobierno, by Don 
Felipe Huaman Poma de Avala. This quarto of 1176 pages was found 
in the Royal Library at Copenhagen by Dr Pietschmann, who will 
soon publish what Sit Cloments calls “the most remarkable as well as 
the most interesting production of native genius that has come down to 
our time.” 

A short chapter is devoted to the megalithic age: the famous mono- 
lithic sculptured doorway at Tiahuanacu, the cgclopean building in the 
Calle del Triunfo in Cuzco, and the stone of Chayin de Huantar, attract 
the author's attention bat do not. detain him jong. He believes in the 
great antiquity of the megalithic civilization which probably held sway 
over the Andean regions from an unknown distance south of Tucuman ta 
Chachapoyas, with Tithwatiacu as the center. The author is not 
accurate in his description of the: seulptured figures on the Puerta del Sal, 
Tiahuanacu, a portian of which is reproduced in figure 19, He disciisees 
in turn the rise of the Incas, their empire, religion, calendar, festivals, 
language and literature, condition of the people, the-coast valleys, the 
Chimu, the Chincha confederacy, and finally the cataclysm, The list of 
kings given in the Appendix ia from. Montesinos, who it ceema obtained 


(Fora fuller teview, by Dr WoC, Farabee, see Aawricen Anthropologist, nm. =. 
vol.13, no. 3, JulySept.. sor 
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his information from Blas Valera without giving the latter credit. The 
Appendix also includes extensive notes on the names Quichua and 
Aymara, architecture and arts of the Incas, the Inca drama of Ollantay, 
and Inca folklore. 

While much attention has been paid to Peru on the south and Alexico 
and Central America on the north, the field) between has until recently 
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Fic. to.—Pottlan af the sculptured figures on the Puerto del Sol, Tiahuanaen, 
Pero, worked up by Miss Adela C. Breton from a photograph In the Bolivian Govern 
pent’ s Album. 


received ccant notice. Thanks to Mr George G. Heye, who fianeced the 
expeditions, and to Prof. Marshall H. Saville, who direrted them, the 
archeological world now has two splendid volumes by Professor Saville: 
Contributions to South American Archeology, Antiquities of Manah:, 
Ecuador (Irving Press, 6. ¥. ), the second volume appearing in toto, 
Professor Saville distinguishes nine centers of ancient culture, five in 
Ecuador and four in Colombia, these of course in addition to the intrusive 





lnecd culture, The two volumes os the title indicates, are confined to 


' The firat valume wee reviewer? for this journal (=, P22, tpo4? by Pid. W.. 
Hoimes, who alee reproduce! anne of the more feportant illustrations. 
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one Ecuadorean province, In Manabi, on arid region extending from 
the equator to Guayaquil, the author finds a civilization but little affected 
by Incasic influence, Stone seats form a special feature of Manabian 
archeology. They are found in great numbers, but only on Cerro de 
Hojas and several neighboring hills within an area not more than twenty 
miles in diameter, ‘So far as Cerro de Hojas is concerned the seats. 
were found only in the rooms of the ruined houses or corrales, The 
author enumerates. about a dozen types of atone seats: he believes them 
to have been ceremonial. Of perhaps even greater-significance are the 
stone bas-reliefs found principally on Cerro Jaboncillo and likewise in 
the corrales. “The author divides these sculptured slabs into nine groups. 
The first five groups represent human female figures; in the sixth and 
seventh the sex is doubtful; the eighth isa complex problematic stylistic 
lite form; and the ninth is purely diagrammatic. Under ceramics con- 
siderable space is given to figurines, human heads, whistles, and spindle 
whorls, ‘The latter are decorated with incised patterns but do not com- 
part in workmanship with the fner whorls from Colombia and the valley 
of Mexico. Although hunting for golden treasure was not the object 
of the expedition, the author admits being disappointed in the number 
and value of metal objects found. Each volume has an Appendix with 
long extracts from early Spanish authors, which with the comprehensive 
bibliography in the first volume brings the reader into close touch with 
the anthropology of Ecuador. | 
Grorce. Geant MacCvgnpy. 


Dr Pau) Topinard, the noted French anthropologist, died at Paris 
on December 20, 1911.. Topinard was born at I'Isle-Adam (Seine-et-Oise), 
November 4, 1836, and began his studies at the Collége Ste-Barbe in Paris, 
hut-soon was compelled to interrupt them to accompany his father to the 
state of New York, where the latrer had extensive ectates, near which, 
at Deli, young Topinard was sent to school. Later he went to Fhila- 
delphia, where hie time wae divided between the public schools and the 
Augustins, and returning to New York he entered a commercial school, 
pemaining two years. Hut business pursuita were not to Toptnard’s liking. 
Hereturned to Parisin 1848; in.843 he was an interne of the hospitals af 
Paris, and became a doctor ol medicine in (560, Through the influence 
of Paul Broce, Topinard: relinquished his practice and on the creation 
af the anthropological laboratory at the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, was 
appointed adjunct director, When the Revwe d' Anthropologie was 
founded by Broca in 1872, Toptnard became hiv collaborater, and on 
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the opening of the Ecole d'Anthropologie In 1876, under Broca’s 
direction, Topinard was appointed profeseor, with Bertillon, Hovelacque, 
Martiller, and others, thuy becoming one of the advance guard who 
created and con- 
tinued that ecien- 
tific and phito- 
sophic movement 
which arose with 
the founding of 
the Société d'An- 
thropologie. In 
the same year, 
Topinard's book, 
L’ Anthrapolagie, 
appeared, and 
met with euch re- 
muarkable euotees 
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that it passed 
through many 
editions and was 
translated into 
several languages. 
On Broca’s death 
in 1830, Topinard 
was Unanimowsls 
elected genera! 
secretary of the 
sechité d'Anthro- 
pologie. His 
writings on the 
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subject of anthropology alone are too numerous fo mention here, but 
attention should be directed to his masterpiece, Trait d' Anthropologie, 
published in t88s, his Aléments Anthropology générale, and i Homie 
dans fa Nafwre, Topinurd was a zealous student of all branches of an- 
thropology, and endeared himaelf to hie fellows by his amiahility and 
his generosity in parting with his store of knowledge gathered during 
Many active years. 


Augustus Henry Keane.—The following notice of the life and work 
of Dr A. H. Keane of London, by Sir Edward Brabrook, ia extracted 
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from Max for April, 1912. Dr Keane was born in Cork, June 1, 1553, 
and died February 3, 1912. 

“The sence of ethnology has loat a devoted student by the death 
of Dr Keane, For it he made great sacrifices in early life, to it he devoted 
high intellectual qualities,.a rare linguistic faculty, and watiring industry. 
He began to take part in the meetings of the Anthropological Institute 
in £870, in which year he contributed a monograph on the relations of 
the Indo-Chinese and inter-Oceanic races and languages, and discussed a 
paper on asimitar subject by Colonel Yule. He was an eloquent speaker, 
and joined in our discussions with much effect. At the anniversary 
meeting in January 1880 he was elected a member of the council. In 
t883 he prepared at the invitation of that body and read to a special 
meeting of the Institute a paper on the Botocudos, two males and three 
females of that people being present. In the same year he was appointed 
Professor of Hindustani at University College In 1884 he read to the 
Institute # paper on the ethnology of the Egyptian Sudan, and in 1865 
one on the Lappe, a group ef whom were exhibited on the occasion. At 
the anniversary in January 1886 he was elected a vice-president of the 
[netituve, a distinction which he highly valued, though the vice-presidents 
were mot frequently called upon for their services while Sir Francis 
Galton was president. Professor Keane's term of office expired at the 
anniversary of January 1890. After that time he frequently contributed 
to the journal of the Institute and to Mew critical reviews of new anthro- 
pological works. In £496 the second edition of his standard treatise on 
ethnology was issued from the Cambridge University Press. In it he 
discussed separately the fundamental ethnical problems and the primary 
ethnical groups. Under the first head were included the physteal and 
mental evolution of man, the antiquity of man, and the specific unity and 
varietal diversity af man. Under the secene head he laid down a division 
of man inte four primary groups, which he designated Homo /Ethiopicus, 
Mongolicus, Americanus, and Caweasicus. This was followed in 1999 by 
Man, Past and Preseni, in which the origin and interrelation of those 
groupe are discussed in further detail, tn 1900 he published a timely and 
enlightening work on The Boer States: Land and People, His contribu- 
tions to encyclopedias and guides and other geographical works are too 
numerous to mention. His eminent services to seienre and literature 
precured for him the corresponding membership of the Anthropological 
Societies of Italy and of Washington, the degree of LL.D,, and the grant 
lin 1897] of a pension on the civil list,” 
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The So-called “ Moors " of Delaware—The Mwieum Journal of 
the University of Pennsylvania notes thar Dr Speck and Mr Wallis of 
the University have been conducting investigations among the so-called 
“Moors” of Indian river, Sussex county, Delaware, during which they 
have collected a body of information capable of being developed into ian 
inetructive record of a community mare wp of the amalgamation of three 
distinct. racee—white Europeans, African Negroes, and Nanticoke 
Indians. “The proportion in which these three enter into the mixture 
cannot be determined with accuracy, 

The descendants form teday an exclusive community of about joo 
sotils on [ndian river with asmaller community of about 300 at Cheewold, 
Kent county, Delaware.) Each community MALNtAinSs 2 slrong Conscious 
ness that preserves its identity and keeps the families ot which it Is.com- 
posed from intermarrying with either the whites or the negroes, Ploysic- 
ally, the members of these communities are very well formed, their 
mental qualities are good, and they are well-to-do, 

To what extent the exclueivenvss of these communities is due to 
Indian ancestry it is impossible to say, hut Ur Speck think« that this 
fecling may be due to a dominating Indian tradition. They possess an 
abundance of folklore and superstitions, but whether these will be found 
to present characteristics which will associate them with either the Indian 
or the Negro it is not now possible to eay. Magie and witchcruft are 
extensively practised and a belief in the specific medical virtues of various 
plants forms a body of locul information that tnakes a suitable subject 
for farther stutly. 

Such a community. ae that on Indian river obviously offers interesting 
material for the study of one of the far-reaching aspects of modern anthro- 
pological research, namely the effects prodived by race amalgamation, 
Here we have an example of a community which derives its_origin from 
three traces: and which is completely self-sustained, which rests ite claim 
to exclusiceness oo o feeling of social superiority, am} which presents 
all the exsential marks of a suparite ethnic and social: group. 

The study of thie contmunity has ite bearing on such fundamental 
human: phinamena as physical variation, tribal prerogative. clan con- 
sciousness, Tace sensibility, and the soriologleal significance of exclusive 
property in folklore and helief, 

Or Sneck finds that the esoteric tendemes which has set uy harners 
ta protect the group against the action af outede influence is not incon- 
sictent-with a breadth of view which provides schools of a high standard 
and a Wberal provision for the education of the youth, The moral tome 


mel 
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of the community is approved by all observers and the general discipline 
is cleatly of a high oreler, 


Marking the Oregon Trail.—The legislature of Nebraska has made 
appropriation for the marking of that part of the old Oregon Trail within 
the lintits af the state, and the work will be commenced early in this year 
under the auspices of the (hegon Trail Memorial Commission, tepre- 
senting jointly the state auitharity, the Nebraska Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and the Nebraska State Historical Society.. The 
aclive officers are Mr Robert Harvey, etate surveyor; Mre Lottie Gove 
Norton, state regent Daughters of the American Revolution: and Mr 
Clarence 5. Paine, secretary of the State Mistorical Society. The 
loeal railroads ave volunteered to assist in the work. 

The Oregon Trail, beginning first at Independence, and later (rom 
Westport (Rankas City), Mo,,wentup the North Platte, acrosasthe Rocky 
mountains, and down Snake river, and constituted the principal highway 
to the Columbia region, ax the Santa Fé Trail was the raad to New Mexico, 
from about 1830 down to the era of the Union Pacific railroad. Tt gave 
utle-to one of Parkman's most famous -works. 

It ig 10 be regretted that the Commission has selected the name atd 
efigy. of Marcus Whitman for representation on iteoficial badge, thus 
tending to bolster up an exploded myth. Whitinan's part in the Oregon 
controversy Is:ignored by Bancroft, and denied by Chittenden aud other 
critical historians, while the fictitious character of the story was thoroughly 
demonstrated by Professor Bourne of Yale Eniversity more than ten 
yimte age. [tis not ever proven thar Whitman was ever in the City of 
Wachingtean, and the famots ride around which the Story centers was made 
over the Santa Fé Trail. Wyeth, Sublette, Jason Lee, Frémont, DeSmet, 
Carzon, Porkman, Gridger, any one of these would have been a more 
appropriate selection, about whose connection with the Oregon Trail 
there is no quettion. 

Jamrs: Moonnyv. 


All-Slav Congress.—The firet All-Slay Congress and Expemition of 
Social Medicine and Hygiene will be held in St Petersburg during the 
week commencing May 25. tote.! There will be five sections, the first 
ol which, under the presidency af V. O. Gubert, will deal with medicine 
and hygiene of the masses; the-second (). F. Zemackij, president) with 

‘Asthis juurmal goes te pres, it le jearned that the Congress, which promis 
to be uf mtueuel importones, le powtpamed until porg itn order to enable a mee 
thorough participation of some of the Slave otside of Ruseda, 
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gymnastics and exercises tending toward the better development of 
the body; the third (president, M. M. Kovalevskii), with social ethics: 
the fourth (president, A. V. Vasiljev), with the development and health 
of children; and the Gfth (president, D. O, Ort), with women. 

Tn detail, Section 1 will deal with the regulation of medical aid: 
liygiene of houses and cities; housing problems; nourishment, with prices 
of food: soctal and hygienic protection of workingmen; control of prev- 
alent distases; protection of the mental health of the population, medical 
education and activities: and) cure-establishments, springs, ete, with 
balnegtherapy. 

Section 2 comprises physical exercises; the Sokals (the great Slav 
gymnastic organization): athletle coutests and sports: “ touristics™: 
and bathing. with swimming, 

section 3 deals with alcoholic abuses; dissipation and specific dis- 
eases; suicide: and crime. 

Section 4 extends to development of the child; health in infancy; 
infant mortality; training of the child before school age; school hygiene; 
and mental development of the child, 

Section § includes everything relating to the functions and health 
of wonen.. 


The Linden Museum at Stuttgart—Thanks to the untiring effurts 
of the late Count Karl von Linden, the city of Stuttgart, Germany, has 
a geographical and ethnological miiseum which is remarkahlé for the 
extent and character of its collections.. Originally intended asa museum 
of a rather commercial character, to acquaint Germans with the customs 
and products of foreign countries, the institution has broadened consid- 
erably and become more scientific in character. Von Linden recognized 
thar the time was not far distant when most of the savage peoples of the 
world would cease to follow the ways of their ancestors, and that, under 
the influence of civilization many an ol! art and handicralt would be 
forever lost. Thanks to his personal efforts, he rapidly collected a. ads 
umber of costumes, carvings, weapons, of savage workmanshijs, and a 
vast amount of other exceedingly valuable ethnographic material, So 
rapidly did this collection grow that in 1916 it was necessary to erect 
a special uiiding in Stuttgart, which in dimensions and beauty of archi- 
tecture Compares favorably with the largest moseums of the kind in the 
world. The new museum was:ofiicially opened on May 28. fort, Un- 
fortunately, von Linden did not live to witness that event. THe died 
January 15.1910. In the von Linden collections will be found specimens 
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from every country in the world. For the purpose of completing the 
imperfect collections, the museum is prepared to exchange its duplleates 
for objects which it does not already possess, Thus, while the American 
Indian of the Far West is well represented, the museum feels the need. 
of apecimens from northwestern Canada, Mexico, Central America, and 
South America. Collectors and museum directors who desire to enter 
inte exchange relations with the Linden Museum may address the director 
of the Museum fiir Linder-u, Volkerkunde (Linden Museum), Stuttgart. 
Gormany, 


Brotherhood of North American Indians—A bill to incorporate the 
Brotherhood of North American Indians was introduced in the United 
States Senate on February $, ‘The purposes and objects of the corpo- 
ration shall be “to teach, olitain, and maintain rights, liberties, and justice 
for all Indians equal to that of any people and inferior to none; ta preserve 
and perpetuate the ancient traditions, arts, and customs of North 
American Indians; to unify their efforts and interests: to counsel together: 
Lo promote and encourage industry aitd thrift among Indian people: to 
collect, secure the preservation of, and to publish the records, papers, 
documents, and traditions of historical value and impoértance to North 
American Indians; to mark, by appropriate monuments, places historic 
and sacred! to the American Indian; to impress upon present and future 
generations of American Indians the importance of united action for 
the common goal: to promote a feeling of friendship, brotherhood, and 
gone! citizenship among ite members; and to provide for the aged and 
infrm of the indian race.” The bill provides that the principal office 
of the Brotherhood shall bein the District of Columbias that its member- 
ship shall consist of two classes, namely, “persons of [ndlan blood, and 
honorary members whose qualifications, rights, and obligations shall 
be presctibed by the constitution and bydaws." The officers are to 
consist of a“ great sachem, as many great chiels as there are local brother- 
hoods, greut secretary, great desistant secretary, great treasurer, great 
assistant ineasurer, chief registrar, chief asuistant registrar, chief chan- 
cellor, chief historian, chief chaplain, board of managers, and executive 
committee.” The incorporators belong to the Cayuse, Cherokee, Chip- 
pewa, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Cree, Delaware, Flathead, Kootenai, Nez 
Perct. Paloos, Oneida, Oro; Pend d'Oreilic, Quapaw, Quinaielt, Sioux, 
Umatilla; Wallawalla, and Vakiinw tribes. 


isgums Of the Brockdyn Institute.—In the report of the Museums 
of re Beookly n Tnetitute of Arts.and Sciences for the year 1g1o, recently 
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published, Mr Stewart Culin, Curatar, reports as follows on the opera- 
tions of the department of ethnology: 

"The work of the Department has-been practically confined to the 
reconstruction, decoration, anid installation of the Japanese Hall. ‘This 
has been done with the idea of supplying an appropriate and agreeable 
background for the collections, and suggesting, at least, the atmosphere 
of Japan, The Curator hes had the valoed assistance of a Japanese 
artist, Mr Genjiro Kataoka, who has criticized the details of the arrange- 
ment-and color scheme, for which he ts chiefly responsibie, The two 
halves of the hall are devoted reapectively to civil and military ceatume., 
The callectians comprise the objects purchased by the Curator in Japan 
in 1909 with funds contributed by Mr Thomas T. Barr, Mr EW LeGrand 
Beers, Mr Carll H. DeSilver, Mr Herman Stutzer, and Col. Rebert B, 
Woodward, and an appropriation from the Museum Collection Fund of 
that year. In addition, there are displayed earlier gifts made by Mr 
George C. Brackett, Mr DeSilver, and Col. Woodward. Series of objects 
of several different kinds have been presented |ry individuals: the arms 
and armor by Col. Woodward, the costumes by Mr Brackett, the:musical 
instruments by Mr DeSilver, games, religious and ceremonial objects, 
and ilistrations af the graphic arts by Mr Herman: Stutzer, and a very 
interesting collection of objects of metal, stone, and! glisa from the ancient 
dolmens by Mr Thomas T. Barr, These gifts have been supplemented 
with several important loans: a Buddhist houschold shrine from Mrs 
T. H. Newberry, and collections of dolls for the girls’ festival fram Mrs 
E LeGrand Beers.and Mr Benjamin Smith Lyman.” 


International Congresses,—The following appointments of delegates 
to the various international congresses which are to meet in Europe during 
the present summer have been announced: 

Eighteenth International Congress, of Americanists, London (May 
27-June st): Bythe United States Government and the Smithsonian institu. 
tion: Rev, Charles W. Currier, Mies Alice C) Fletcher, Dr G. B, Gorden, 
De Edgar L. Hewett, Dr A. Hrdlitka, Prof.G, G, MacCurdy, De Charies: 
Péabody, and Prof. M. G@. Saville. By the Amertcaw Anthropofagical 
Association: Dr GG) MacCurdy, By the Anthropological Society of 
Washington: Miss Alire C. Fletcher and Dr A. Hrilligka, By. the 
American Philamphical Society: Dr Franz Boas, By Vale University: 
Prof, George G.. Mas Carty. 
the Sintidicrsian Iuthetlaas A. L. Frahinghans 

Fourteenth International Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and 
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Archeology, Geneva (first week in September): By the United States 
Government! aud the Smithionian Iniiintion: Dr A, Hrdlitka, Prof, George 
G. MaecCurdy, Or Charles Peabody. Sy the American Anthropological 
Assecietion: Prof. George G. MacCurdy. By Yale Uwiversity: Prof. 
George Grant MacCurdy, 

Peruvian Antiquities.—As a result of the résolution adopted by the 
board of managers of the Anthropological Society of Washington on 
March 25, 1911 {see American Anthropologist, April-June, 1911, page 
$17), copies of which were widely circulated in Peru, the President of that 
country, on August tf last, issued a proclamation of which the following 
is & transla tion : 

The President of the Republic, considering that in order to safeguard 
the national interests it is necessary to modify the Supreme Decree of the 
27th of April, 1893, concerning the gathering and study of Peruvian 
antiquities, ordérs as follows: 

First. Paragraph second of Article Six of the regulations here men- 
oned is modified in the following manner: All the remains of the 
Peruvian aborigines belong to the State, which may concede duplicates 
of the same to those who ask for the privilege, provided always that such 
parties be well established scientific corporations, Regarding unique 
objects, permission can be given only to photograph the same, Casts 
will be permitted anly in those cases in which there is no danger of any 
daniage to the specimens. 

Second, In every instance in which permission for excavations. or 
studies is given, there will be named a supervisor (“interventor") who 
will represent the Government-and will superintend the work, 

Taird. The objects secured will be forwarded by the prefects of the 
departments to the Museum of National History in this capital [Lima]. 

Fourth. Before the Congress decides upon a law relating to the con- 
servation of antiquities, there is prolibited absolutely all exportation 
of the same, whatever may be their class and condition, except in the 
ease of duplicates, as before mentioned. | 

Those who tranagress these regulations will lose all the. antiquities 
which they may endeavor to export, and in addition will suffer a fine 
of from twenty to two hundred Peruvian pounds in gold, to be imposed 
by the customs houses of the Republic, which are especially charged 
with the execution of this duty. 

A, B. Lecta—Antonio Frores. 

Excavations at Mero#.—The Liverpool excavations at Meroé, under 
the direction of Professor Garstang, assisted by Mr Schilephack, are 
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making great progress, The palace of the Ethiopian kings, near the 
templeof Amon, prove: to contain more than forty chambers and a large 
court. On the foundation-walls are reliefs of the usual Ethiopian pattern, 
Three hundred Sudani natives are now emploved, with a staff of trained 
Egyptian diggers, chiefly fellihin from Kuft. A light man-tramway, 
of the kind commonly utilized in excavations eleewhere (e. ¢., at Abusir 
am! Deir el-Bahari) to facilitate the removal of the excavated material, 
has been installed, and to this Professor Garstang has added a small 
atrial cableway. A telegram from Khartiim describing the progress 
af the work appeared in The Vimes of January 7; from this the above 
account is partly taken.— Natare, London, January 25. 


The Spanish Archives.—The following item of interest to students 
of the early history of the American Indiana appears in The American 
Historical Review for January, 1912: A visit made by the King of Spain 
last spring to the Archives of the Indies at Seville has resulted in royal 
orders for concentrating in that repository all documents relating to the 
history of the former Spanish dominions beyond the seas, which are now 
to be found in other archival centres, especially Simancasand Madrid, 
Adequate space will le made by vacating the lower floor of the Casa 
Lonja, hitherto used for other purposes, and giving over the whole build- 
ing to the archives. It. is expected that the establishment at Seville 
of a School for American historical-studies will follow. Sefior Pedro 
Torres Lanzas, director of the Archives of the Indies; has recently been 
promoted to the grade of First [napector of the archival force of Spain.” 

Chito Hajo, otherwise known as Crazy Snake, died about April 1st 
near Boley, Oklahoma, and js reported to have been buried at sunset near 
the ecene of tus death in Okfuskee county according to the rites of the 
primitive members of the Creek Nation. Crazy Snake became prominent 
at the time ol the so-called “smoked meat” rebellion in 1909 by the Snake 
faction of the Creeks at old Hickory Ground near Henryetta, when he 
was wounded and his house burned by deputy sheriffs. The old chief 
escapedl tothe hills in the Osage country, where he remained in hiding 
for some time, when he went to Okfuskee county and lived with Charley 
Coker, a member of the Snake faction, Crazy Snake was a strong advo- 
care of the primitive life, and his death: may be regarded as a facter in 
welding the conservative:and progressive elements of the Crecks. 

“ Current Anthropological Literature."—Pursuant to the action taken 
by the councils of the American Anthropological Association and the 
American Polk-Lore Society at the Washington meeting in December 
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last, a new quarterly journal, to be known aa Current Anthropolopical 
Literature, is to be published under the auspices of the two organientions 
during 1913, and all book reviews, as well as Dr Chamberlain's reviews 
of the periodical anthropological literature of the world, will henceforth 
appear therein instead of in the American Anthropologist and Journal 
af American Folk-Lore. The official authorization for the publication 
of the new quarterly is given on page (90 of this number of the American 
alnthropalogtst. 


Archeology and Art.—The Peabody Museum of Harvard University 
has installed in the Museum of Fine Arts.at Boston a temporary exhibi- 
tion consisting of a selection from its large collection of objects from 
Central America. Among the objects in the exhibit perhaps the mpost 
attiking are the stone sculptures from Copan, including the great seated 
fermale figure from the monumental stairway decorated with lines of 
hivroylyphs; a stone head showing perhaps the very best work “in the 
round"' of the Maya sculptor; a lintel from Piedras Negras, Guatemala, 
with sculpture in bas-relief and at the sanie time one of the best examples 
of a Maya bicroglyphie inscription. Among the examples:of work in 
clay are a wonderfully modeled seated figure of a woman with a:secoud 
hgure resting in herlap, Pottery is shown in painted, incised, and carved 
designe. There are black dishes with covers and handles representing 
jaguar headsand those of other animals, from burial vaults beneath the 
floore of rooms. A remarkable harmony of eolor is displayed on several 
pieces of the pottery and on a selection of sherds. The collectian is rich 
in carved jades, showing incised design, bas-relief, and “the round," and 
ranging in color from black through all the tones of green to almost whire: 
These are all from burial (lepesits and in many Cases seem to have been 
hroken purpavely. Carved plaques and carved beads are perhaps the 
most noteworthy of thes objects shown, 

The ability of the Mayas and the people of the Isthmus in metal 
working is shown in the collection of gold and of gold and copper abjects, 
Beaten masks of thin sheets of gold suggest similar Mycenwan objects. 
Most of the figurines were cast by the cire perdue method. The gold and 
copper bells show a variety of shapes, and the figurines present a surprising 
ability in metal casting, As with the jades, many of the figures show 
the result of fire. The skull of a peccary with a beautiful incised design 
and two carved ehell disks show ability on other lines, 

Photographe are exhibited which give some idea of the buildings of 
this Central American culture and many of the larger stone objects atill 
remaining inthe ruins, A reproduction of the Dresden codex illustrates 
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the manuscripts found in connection with this culture. Hanging frames 
show reproductions of the fresco painting on the walls of a temple in 
northern Yucatan, Spirited drawings of battle scenes and scenes of 
domestic life give still another side of thie wonderful American civilization. 

‘The exhibition will serve to show visitors ignorant of the field of 
Ametican archeology that there was something in this country in pre- 
Columbian times worthy of the name of art, and the plan of the Peabody 
Museum might well be followed by other institutions if they would 
fulfill their function completely. 

In the Fifty-fourth Report on the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology, for 1910-14, Prof, F.W. Putnam, honorary 
curator, gives the following inférmation respecting the proposed addition 
to the Museum building: 

“The Visiting Committee appointed by the Board of Overseers held 
a meeting in thc Museum, om January L2; for the purpose of discussing 
the possibility of completing the south wing of the University Museum 
in order to give to the anthropological section the much teededl additional 
roc an extended facilities. Alter a consideration of the plans, which 
had been prépared under my direction, for closing the gap between our 
present building and the southwestern corner of the Oxford Street 
facade, the Committee discussed the form of a report to the Board of 
Overseers. It was decitled that such a report should present the scope, 
importance, and value of the Museum in it various lines of activity 
with a statement of its financial condition, and should be accompanied 
by an appeal to the Overseers on the part of the Committee for the com: 
metion of the building at an estimated cost of Fr2s,000. This report 
was prepared and signed by the twelve members of the Cammittes, all 
of whom ore graduates of the University, [t was presented by the 
Chairman, Mr Markham, at the meeting of the Overseers on April 42, 
191i.” 

Tue Thirteenth International Congress of Anthropology and. Pre- 
historic Archeology, which met in 1906 at Monaco, designated Dublin 
a¢ the next place of meeting, but av it was found to be impossible to 
carry out that plan, the permanent council selected Geneva az the place 
of meeting of the Fourteenth Congress, and the committee of organization 
has assigned the first week of September, 1912, a5 the time of the sessions, 
In addition to the ustidl program, excursions will be made to the mest 
important prehistoric sites in Switzerland, where excavations will be 
conducted in the presetite of the members. Full information will be 
furnished by the president of the committee of organization, M. E. 
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Pittard, 72 Florissant; or the secretary, M. W. Deonna, 16 Boulevard 
des Tranchées, Geneva. 

Dre Davin Creistison, one of the foremost antiquaries of Scotland, 
died January 21 in his ¢ighty-second vear. Dr Chiristison was secretary 
mf the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland for sixteen years, [rom 1885 
to 1904; he traveled over a great part of Scotland, muking plune of the 
prehiztoric forts and minutely examining them, and the results of his 
investigations he contributed in many interesting papers to the Society 
af Antiquaries, About twenty years ago he was Rhind lecturer, and 
chose as.the subject of his course “The Prehistoric Forts of Scotland." 
These lectures were published in book form, “Early Fortifications in 
Scottand" was: another of his works. In 1867, for the benefit of his 
health, Dr Christison visited Argentina, on which he wrote a number 
of papers. 

Lieut. Groree T. Emmoxs, U.S.N., has been made an honorary 
fellow of the American Museum of Natural History in recognition of his 
services in furnishing information in regard tothe Indians of the North- 
west Coast and in protioting field work in that region, and Dr George. 
Bird Gritnell has been elected an honorary fellow in recognition of his 
services in the development of the Musewm's department of anthropology, 


At the tenth annual meeting of the South African Association for 
the Advancement of Science, to be held at Port Elizabeth from July 4 to 
6 Me W, A, Way will serve ae president of Section D, devoted to anthro- 
pology, ethnology, education, history, mental science, philosophy, polit- 
ical economy, sociolugy, and wtatistice, 

TRE EIGHTH sF3510% of the Congrés Préhistorique de France will 
be heli] at Angouléme (Charente), August 18-24, 1912. The president 
of the committee of organization is Dr Henry Martin, and the general 
eectetury Dr Marcel! Baudouin, 21 ruc Linné, Paris. 


De Winuasm T, Beicuan, director of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum, Honolulti, has heen made a corresponding member of the 
Lperial Academy of Sciente, St Petersburg, and of the Senckenbergische 
Naturforechende Gesellschaft at Frankfort. 

Pror. Geopoe Geant MacCurpy gave « public lecture in the 
University Chapel, Columbus, on the evening of March ¢ by invitation 
of Omega Chapter of Sigma Xi of the Ohio State University, his-aubject 
being Pre-Calumbian Art. 


Prot, G, Exuior Sarita, F/R-S., has been appointed president of 
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the Section of Anthropology of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science which is to meet at Dundee, beginning September 4th. 

A cOLLection of about 330 oil paintings of Indian subjects by George 
Catlin has bees acquired by the American Museum ef Natural History 
through the gift of Mr Ogden Mills, who procured them from Miss 
Flizabeth W. Catlin, « daughter of the artist. 

To commemorate the signing of the treaty with the Creek Indians 
at Coleraine, Georgia, June 29, 1794, the Lyman Hall chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution will place a bowlder at Coleraine 
Landing on June 29th next. 

De Roserat H. Lowie, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
delivered an address, “An Ethnologist in the Field,” before the depart- 
ment of natural histery of the College of the City of New York on 
Murch 21. 

Tne Third International Congress of Archeology will be held at 
Rome from October g to 13, 1912. The general secretary of the 
committee is Prof. Lucio Mariani, Piazza Venezia, 11, Rome, 

As anonymous donor has undertaken to give £20,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, to establish a chair of genetics, to be called the 
Balfour professorship of genetics, in honor of Mr A, J, Balfour, 

Praor. Georce Grant MacCurpy, of Yale University, is installing 
a hall of European prehistoric archeology for the American Museum of 
Natural History, in New York. 

Proe. Antnun Kerri, curator of the museum, beganan February 24 
a course of six lectures at the Royal College of Surgeons of England, on 
phases:in the evolution of man. 

Miss Geana Sanse.ov has been appointed gssistant curator of the 
section of general ethnology in the Museum of the University of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

By Tne witt of Mre Emly Howe Hitchcock, Dartmouth College will 
become the possessor af M. Hitchcock's Cesnola collection of Cyprus 
antiquities. 

By tHe witt of the late Mre Joseph Drexel the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania has been bequeathed the sum af é70,000, of 
which $20,000 js to be used for making casts. 

Me Haeian |. Surte has been elected honorary curator of arche- 
ology in the Amencan Museum of Natural History, 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE CULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENT RELATION! 


By CLARK WISSLER 


_ DISCUSSION of environment and culture from the psycho- 
logical side is most certain to dip deep into the whole 
psychological problem underlying culture and will perhaps 

lead us far afield. At the outset, it may not be amiss to try 4 very 
old-fashioned method: the consideration of extreme hypothetical 
ceases, So let us assume forthe moment that there isa direct causal 
relation, or that the physical environment is the sole cause, and 
culture the effect. If this were truce, then what about the life of 
man? It seems that under such conditions human beings would 
have litthe need for intelligence, that quality then being most 
needed by the environment, since it must needs be the producer. 
Further, on this assumption, it is not clear how culture could in 
any way result from conscious processes as we understand that term, 
but must needs be an unconscious function, or at least an automatic 
one, like the circulation, assimilation, etc. Of course, our major 
assumption is here quite fanciful and may be dismissed at once, 
alter having served to eall our attention to the importance of the 
conacious element, 

Now, if we face about and assume that all culture is the result 

of intelligence or conscious activities of the individual mind, what 

Read before the Ametican Antiopological Asscittion, Washington, D. C, 
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then of the environment? Here we imply that cultural traits are 
all “‘constructs,” ideational creations: of the individuals in the 
group, accumulated and conserved, it is true; but nevertheless 
comecious constructs in their inception. Now, if we qualify our 
assumption to imply that such constructs are conceived and born 
entirely from within the mental life, we seem to have the antithesis 
of our first assumption. While most of us may be disposed to feel 
that this is nearer the truth than the former, we must still recognize 
its possibly extreme character. That the conscious life does con- 
struct (produce) we know; but we also find it necessary to admit 
that external things do play a part. Hence, we may inquire if the 
reaction point of view cannot be taken asa statement of the culture 
environment relation. By reaction We mean the conception that 
external things and relations impress the mind so as to be at least 
the Occasion for return actions, The reaction conception is, of 
course, a kind of analogy by which all mental processes are con- 
sidered fundamentally recducthle to stimuli and movements, ex- 
emplified in the simple reaction phenomena as defined in psycho- 
logical laboratories. It is doubtful in how far this analogy can be 
taken as a legitimate inference, but it seems safe to assimie that 
the environment, or things without, do make impressions,.and 60 
lead to action. The problem for us is, however, Do such stimuli 
or impressions determine or modify culture? This is not ensily 
disposed of, 

Though it can neither be proved nor disproved, it seems probable 
that in ourmental lives there are various levels between which there 
is little or no correlation. Thus, it may be that our reactions to 
mere external stimuli are on a different level from that upon which 
operate socnil, artistic, religions, and other activities entering into 
the cultural complex, ‘This is made probable from our experience 
with the tests of the psychological laboratory. When these were 
first discovered it was assumed that we had in hand the means of 
accurately estimating a person's ability and capacity; but an ex- 
tended trial brought aut the point that there seemed to be no direct 
relation between the work of our evervday lives and the elemental 
activities tested, The one seems te be on-a different level from 
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the other. Further, it seems that the analogy between one’s work 
afd the culture of a people is clase enough to warrant o level 
hypothesis. Many observations seem to support the existence af 
such levels in cur own lives, at least. Then, if such there be, the 
chiel dlements: of what we call culture may fall entirely without 
the direct sphere of reaction to the enviroament. Again, an the 
other hand, in-so far as the reaction analogy holds, i; may be-so 
fundamental that it falls well within the universal huinan when It 
ceases to have any significance for culture. Culture ip of great 
variety, and hence must result: from activities thar tend toward 
divergent and acculental ends. The marked fundamental psycho- 
logical uniformity of human minds seems to eliminate all the funda. 
mental psychic elements from the culture problem. Vision, emo- 
tion, judgment, etc., must be about the came for all human beings; 
it is only the products of these activities. that appear different. 
Hence, we nist consider the query, Does environment, hen, cause 
these differences by furnishing various cultural materials tw the 
individual-ethnie groups? Thus, all we have pointed out above 
nav be teve and still give environment the lion's share in. dever- 
mining culture in so far as it furnishes the bricks and mortar for the 
builders, However, few anthropologists would, we take 1, agree 
that cultures differ, not in plans and the relations of facts, but only 
in their elements, (It sevens that some of my assoriates, at least, 
have been rather successfully engaged with those who would hold 
that all cultures were ordered on the same plun dr scheme and that 
all the differences observed were only those of bricks and mortar.) 
It is true, however; that the objective materials offered! by the 
environment do influence technology and, tt secins, chiefly in the 
rick and mortar sense. Yet not all of technology is so dependent, 
Thus, the materials for pottery and other plastic arts are usually at 
hand ‘in every environment, as are ulso textile materials. Then, 
when we turn to religion, social drganization, and language, the 
clements (or materials) im the environment seem too objective (or 
material) tobe taken as the chiel materius for such “constructs ”*. 
Bat to return to the reaction view of culture and environments if 
there ig much in this point of view, a person moving toa new 
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environment should show profound changes in his type of thought 
and action. We ourselves feel some change when we go elsewhere, 

hut tit there ts a real cultura) change is not admissible: The 
reacnions seem to be on a different level and leave our culture un- 
changed. We may, therefore, set it down as probable that the 
stimuli of the environment and. the reactions thereto are so funda- 
mentally alike for all hunian beings that they operate on 2 different 
level from the activities that produce culture, 

Before facing the consequence of such ‘an assumption we may 
turn to another problem, Culture is essentially a social product, 
inaccumulation, avstennitized insome manner. The French school 
of anthropology seems to have taken the social mind as a very 
mipertant factor in the production of culture. | think most people 
have some difficulty in conceiving a social mind: at least, |i cannor 
conceive of it untess it be something like the following. It is 
difficult to see how ene mind alone could arrive at a fund of knowl- 
eye worthy of being called culture. Further, almost every inven- 
linn can with difficulty be assigned to one individual because many 
minds wore directed toward the same problem and more than one 
ready with the solution. Thus, we seem to have a total result 
over and above any single mind, an activity of which no one indi- 
vidual can lay wholly conscious; whence knowledge seems to be 
formulated not by-any one mind but by many, the aggregate whole 
of the conscious clements forming something that cannot of itself 
be eonsciois, but yer seems to prodtice elements of culture. tn this 
serise @ social mind is intelligible to me. Certainly no one person 
atone could reach the result, 

Now, #f culture is so produced, we must again face directly the 
question as to whether the production of cultural elements Is a 
conscious oF on Unconscious process, For my part, | doubt its 
being unconscious, We are often admonished that in language the 
grammatical structure must have been worked out unconsciously 
by the group mind because no.one is conscious of such an order; but 
it may be seriously questioned if in their j inception all such forme 
were not the conscious thoughts of individuals, We admit, of 
course, Chat no one thought it all out) but, on the other hand, we 
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believe each new form was first the conscious actof one person, It 
is said that language ic used automatically, and so ir is; but a psv- 
chologist would find it difficult to cancetve of an automatic habit 
that was notin ite beginning certainly consciiam True, the very 
accumulative nature of culture makes jt innecessary for us to con- 
struct and invent anew all its elements, but utr question is whether 
it can be proved that any of these elements were other than conscious 
productions at the outset. 

This brings us to another important problem, the dle of instinct 
in culture, It has been custamary to conceive of instinct as the 
antithesis of intellect, but this seems not exactly adequate. Any- 
way, the relative parts these two kines of activity play in the lives 
of animals as well as human beings is one of the world's riddles. 
Instinct is something we all know perfectly until we try to define 
it; then it cludes us like the mythical gaddess of fare. Yet the 
problem is-real. 1 feel chat many of our problems hinge upon this 
relation. Let us ‘take for example rhe making of stone implements, 
the eoliths and paleoliths, or elementary forms, Now, how was 
this first chipping done? Was it instinctive, i. ¢., was ip like a 
bir] building a nest or a spider spinning a web? Or was it 
rational, i. e.,.a trac discovery by one like ourselves? One or the 
other it must have been. 1 fancy now that some of you are dis- 
posed to say that this is a macter about which it js even foolish to 
speculate; but is it not true that the whole culture-environment 
question isin thesamy category? On the other hand, it isa matter 
of some importance, for according to your answer will vary your 
interpretation of culrure. If you put this chipping down as in- 
stinctive, you must admit that when implements were chipped by 
modern races (when observed by European explorers) they did it 
rationally and consciously: hence, there must have been a transi- 
tion from one to the other and so'we ought to fd even now vestiges 
of the instinctive in culture. It is common to assume an evolution 
of culture from an animal level up, but few seem to have realized 
the logical difficulty of assigning the lower levels of culture to the 
instincts. 

On the other hand, if we assume.at the outset that the making of 
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the first Haked tool, the kincdling of fire, ete., were mere inventions 
like gunpowder and the match, we throw all culture into the con- 
SIrUCL Or invention category. By this assumption we escape many 
difficulties and leave the origin of intelligence (the inventor of pro- 
ducer) te the Molomes. Lt is well for us to be aware that our present 
point of view in anthropology miakes the instinctive hypothesis 
practically impossible, since we do and must interpret the facts 
of European archeology in the light of modern cultures. We can all 
admit that man had ond has an instinctive tendency to enmstruct 
or produce cultural traits, which is the same as the psychologist's 
admission that the tendency to think may be instinctive; but just 
from that point on intelligence seems in control, 

However, this is a kretty problem and not to be settled here 
and now, ts consideration here is justifiable becatise it seems to 
define more clearly the limitations of certain parts of our general 
cultural problem, Tf we throw out instinct and hold fast to the 
conscious “constructs” alone, we have what may be characterized 
a6 the psychic accident theory of culture origin as opposed ta the 
developmental or evolutionary theory, ‘The American school seems 
to have gone over body anil soul to the former: thati is, fs members 
deny that culture is in the main determined by anything-save the 
aggregate association of ideas: Since i seems that there are no 
certain goals toward which ‘association leads, nor preseribed direc- 
ticms, except perhaps its past meshes, we may say that the outcome 
Of any associative activity cannot be predicted from anything we 
waste and that hence it may be said that when an invention occurs, 
ora “construct” js made, we have a paychic accident, Whether 
the American school of unthropofogists are prepared to defend this 
definition of their position, | do not know, but I have a mind that, 
Wf they decline to stand for it, they will: soon find themselves 
benevolently assimilated by the traditional English school. Return- 
ing to the environment question, the American school must by 
their position oppose the environment factor, or minimize it, since 
they tend to make culture the product of psvchie activities: 

Fur some years there has been a marked tendency on the part 
of this school to reduce cultural phenomena to what are called 
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secondary explanations or associations.. It is resolved that the 
games and rituals, myths and rituals, restrictions to marriage in 
social groups, graphic designs and symbolic ideas, etc., are all 
nothing more than secondary associations, that is, the sequence of 
events happened to bring them together as found, or the people, 
feeling that they should be together, forsooth, put them together. 
Now, while this undoubtedly marks @ great advance in anthro- 
pology, I fear that we are, after all, headed up a blind alley. [tis 
very fine to say that all is explained as an association and that 
hence psychological laws will ultimately solve the problem, but thie 
psychologists seem often to have felt that associations were the 
irreducible elements of mental phenomena beyond which we could 
not go Alter all, associations are but notions of togetherness 
regardless of how, when, or why, Most of us are agreed that the 
ideation process is much the same forall persons, whence it follows 
that the flux of idess, the stream of thought, must have the same 
general characteristics throughout. Hence, the cultural significance 
of any particular association /s not apparent, But to return from 
this digression, if the American school holds that mest cultural 
phenomena can be adequately explained as secondary associations 
and ultimately determined by an appeal to the psychological laws 
of association, then itis ta the human mind, and not to environment, 
that they must look for the origins of culture. 

There is yet another consideration: the environment may he 
psychological or cultural as well as geographical or physical, What 
we mean is that the respective groups or tribes within an area col- 
lectively eréate for cach in turn an environment. It is therefore 
proper to ask if this is not an environmental factor and a psychic 
ane in contrast to the physical one, Thus in North America 
regions like the Southwest, the North Pacific coast, etc., occupied 
by different linguistic and political groups, but nevertheless mant- 
festing sufficient uniformity 1o be considered as one of our general 
culture types, present a peculiar problem tinless we assume that 
each and severally the tribes create a psychological cultural enyviron- 
ment. Such an analogy strikes us as being the true statement 
ef the cultureenyironment relation and as suggesting that after all 
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the physical environment is in most respects a negligible factor. 
If culture is ‘at bottom but a system of ideas, refined and clarified 
like mythology by many minds, it is difficult to see how it can be 
otherwise than practically independent of the external order of 
things in so far as it is a scheme of relationships among ideas. 
Turning again to-our conception of cultural environment, it seems 
to give full play te some well-known principles. For example, we 
all admit that imitation plays an important réle in the distribution 
of cultural traits. Psychologically imitation is objective: that is; 
we see the results of actions on the part of others and attempt to 
achieve like ends by assuming the same objective relations. Then 
it seems likely that a group coming into view of another will seek 
to emulate their achievements (or be in turn the object of emula- 
tion), and so copying their acts as seen in the aggregate, will adopt 
many unnecessary objective forms. Thus we find tribes in the 
Plains when hunting buffalo adopting the camp circle and soldier 
band organization of other tribes with numerous unessential details 
and ceremonial practices, apparently on the assumption that all are 
useful in attaining the end desired. Further, the strong suggestive 
power of the performances of others and their almost certain 
tendency to break into the stream of individual thought is hereby 
given recognition, for it is difficult to find .a case where different 
cultures have met in foree without leaving their marks on cach 
other. 

We may strmmarize this discussion, then, as follows: The solution 
of the environment problem depends upon our conception of the 
niture of culture. Some conclusions must be formed as to whether 
culture is a conscious ‘construct or whether it is or was formerly 
dependent upon specific instinets. 1t-seems that American anthro- 
pologists have taken a position involving the conscious constructive 
ocigin for cultures as opposed toa sociologic-evolutionary theory. 
Upon such an assumption it is difficult to see how the mere external 
world could be an important factor in determining cultures. On 
the ether hand, there seems-to be a psychological cultural environ- 
ment that is a factor of the first importance, The geographical 
area svems to [wt a factor only in so far as it tends to offer bounds or 
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barners to a cultural environment, but on the other hand, it seems 
that the inner geographical character of the area has little weight in 
determining the particular form of culture produced therein, that 
being dependent upon peculiar psychological conditions and ap- 
parently such conditions as are over and above the fundamental 
human level. Such a view would lift the race problem, for example, 
out of the psychological into the cultura! level, where it seems to 
belong, ‘and where tt is quite probable that many so far unsuspected 
functional differences exist, Our discussion has suggested the prob- 
ability that all activities common to all known peoples are by their 
very nature negligible factors in the formation of cultures, and that 
therefore it does not follow that because two peoples show no ele- 
mental psychological differences there are not other differences that 
‘are significant toculture. Indeed, for those who would take the view 
that all peoples of the world have the same cipacity for culture, the 
cause for the present unequal distribution of culture values must be 
assigned either to the environment or to the psychic accident or 
associational relation; On the other hand, it by no means follows 
that because the latter séems o true statement of culture origin the 
initial assumption of equal capacity is justified. 
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LANGUAGE AND ENVIRONMENT! 
By EDWARD SAPIR 


TJCHERE is a strong tendency to ascribe many elements of 
a human culture to the influence of the environment in which 
the sharers of that culture are placed, some even taking the 
extremy position of reducing practically all manifestations of human 
life and thought to environmental influences, | shall not attempt 
te argue for or against the importance of the influence had by 
forces of environment on traits of culture, nor shall 1 attempt to show 
in how far the influence of environment is crossed by that of other 
factors. To explain any one trait of human culture as due solely 
to the force of physical environment, however, seems to me to 
reston a fallacy, Properly speaking, environment can act directly 
only on an individual, and in those cases where we find that a 
purely environmental influence is responsible for a communal trait, 
this Common trait must be interpreted as a summation of distinct 
processes of environmental influences on individuals. Such, how- 
ever, ts obviously not the typical form in which we find the forces 
of environment at work on human groups, In these it is enough 
that a single individual may react directly to his environment and 
bring the rest of the group to share consciously or unconsciously in 
the influence exerted upon him. Whether even a single individual 
can be truthfully said to be capable of environmental influence 
uncombined with influences of another character is doubtful, but 
we may at least assume the possibility. The important point re- 
tains that in actual society even the simplest environmental 
influence is either supported or transformed by social forces. Hence 
any attempt to consider even the simplest element of culture as 
due solely to the influence of environment must be termed mislead- 
ing. The social forees which thus transform the purely environ- 
‘Real before the Anvean Acthtapaligical Assxdiation, Waaliimgton, 0. C.. 
December 28, 118. 
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mental influences may themselves be looked upon as environmental 
in character in so fur asa given individual is placed in, and therefore 
reacts to, aset of social factors: Onthe other hand, the social forces 
may be looked upon, somewhat metaphorically, a parallel in their 
influence to those of heredity in so far as they are handed down 
from generation to generation.. That these traditional social forces: 
are thentselves subject to environmental, among other, changes, 
iistrates the complexity of the problem of cultural origins and 
development. On the whole one does better to employ the term 
“environment only when reference ia had to stich influences, 
chiefly physical in character, as lie outside the will of man. Yet in 
speaking of language, which may be considered.a complex of symbols 
reflecting the whole physical and social background m which a 
group of men is placed, it is advantageous to comprise within the 
term environment both physical and social factors. Under physical 
environment dre comprised gvegraphical characters, such as the 
topography of the country (whether coast, valley, plain, plateau, 
or mountain), climate, and amount of rainfall, and what may be 
called the economic basis of human Hfe, under which term are 
comprised the fauna, flora, and mineral resources. of the region. 
Under social environment are comprised the various forces of 
society that mold the life and thought of each individual, Among 
the more Important of these social forces. are religion, ethical statd- 
ards, form of political organization, and art. 

According to this. classification of environmental influences, 
we may expect to find two sets of environmental factors reflected 
in language, assuming for the moment that language is materially 
influenced by the environmental background of ite speakers; Prop- 
erly speaking, of course, the physical environment is reflected in 
langtiage only in so far as it has heen influenced by social factors. 
The mere existence, for instance, of a certain type of animal in 
the physical environment of a people does not suffice to give rise 
to a linguistic symbol referring to it. [tis necessary that the 
animal be known by the members of the group in common and that 
they have some interest, however slight, in it before the language of 
the community is called upon to make reference to this particular 
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element of the physical environment, In other words, so far as. 
language is concerned, all environmental influence recluces at last 
analysis to the influence of social environment, Nevertheless it is 
practical to keep apart such social influences as proceed more or less 
chrectly from. the pliysical environment, and those that can not be 
easily connecter] with it. Language may be influenced in one of 
three ways: in tegard to its subject matter or content, i. ©., in 
regard to the vocabulary; in regard to its phonetic system, i. e, 
the system of sounds with which it operates in the building of words; 
and in regard to ite grammatical form, i. e., in regard to the formal 
processes and the logical or psvchologiral classifications made use of 
in apeech, Morphology, or the formal structure of words, and 
sytitax, or the methods employed in combining words into larger 
units or sentences, are the two main aspects of grammatical form. 

It is the vocabulary of a language that most clearly reflects 
the physical and social environment of its speakers. The complete 
vocabulary of a language may indeed be looked upon-as a complex 
inventory of all the ideas, interests, and ovcipations that take up 
the attention of the community, and were such a complete thesaurus. 
of the language of a given tribe at our disposal, we might to a large 
extent infer the character of the physical environment and the 
characteristics of the culture of the people making use of it. It 
is not difficult to find examples of languages whose vocabulary thus 
benrs the stump of the physical environment in which the speakers 
are placed. ‘This is particularly true of the languages of primitive 
peoples, for among these culture has not attained such a degrée of 
complexity aa to imply practically universal interests: From this 
point of view the vocabulary of primitive languages may be com- 
pared to the vocabularies of particular sections of the population 
ol civilized peoples, The characteristic vocabulary of a coast tribe, 
such as the Nootka Indians, with its precise terms for many species 
of marine animals, vertebrate and invertebrate, might be compared 
to the vocabulary of such European fisher-folk as the Basques of 
southwestern France and northern Spain. In contrast to such 
coast peoples may be mentioned the inhabitants of a desert plateau, 
like the Southern Paiute of Arizona, Newada, and Utah. {n the 
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vocabulary of this tribe we find adequate provision made for many 
topographical features that would in some cases seem almost too 
precise to be of practical value. Some of the topographical terms 
of this language that have been collected are: divide, ledge, sand 
flat, semicirenlar valley, circular valley or hollow, spot of level 
ground in mountains surrounded bv ridges, plain valley surrounded 
by mountains, plain, desert, knoll, plateau, canyon without water, 
canyon with creek, wash or gutter, gulch, slope of mountain or 
canyon wall receiving sunlight, shaded slope of mountain or canyon 
wall, rolling country intersected by several small hill-ridges, and 
many others. 

In the case of the specialized vocabularies of both Nootka and 
Southern Paiute, it is important to note that it is not merely the 
fauna or topographical fearures of the country as such that are 
reflected, but rather the interest of the people in such environmental 
features, Were the Nootka Indians dependent for their food supply 
primarily on land hunting and vegetable products, despite their 
proximity to the sea, there is little doubt that their vocabulary 
would not be ae thoroughly saturated as it is with sea lore. Simi- 
larly it is quite evident from the presence in Paiute of such topo- 
graphical terns as have been listed, that accurate reference to 
topography is a necessary thing to dwellers in an inhospitable semi- 
arid region; so purely practical a need as definitely locating a spring 
might well require reference to several features of topographical 
detail. How far the interest in the physical environment rather 
than its mere presence affects the character of a vocabulary may 
be math: apparent by a converse case in English. One who is nota 
batanist, or is not particularly interested for purposes of folk 
medicine or otherwise in plant lore, would not know how. to refer 
to numberless plants that make up part of his environment ¢xcept 
merely as “weeds”, whereas an Indian tribe very largely dependent 
for its food supply on wild roots, seeds of wild plants, and other 
vegetable products, might have precise terms for each and every 
one of these nondescript weeds. In many cases distinct terms 
would even be in ise for various conditions of a single plant species, 
dlistines reference being made as to whether it ie raw or cooked, 
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or of this or that cclor, or in this or that stave of growth. Un this 
way special vocabularies having reference to acorns or camass might 
be collected from various tribes of California or Oregon. Another 
instructive example of how largely interest determines the char- 
acter of a vocabulary ts afforded by the terms in several Indian 
languages for sun and moon. While we find it necessary tb dis- 
tinguish sun and moon, not a few tribes content themselves with 
a single word for both, the exact reference being left to the context. 
If we complain that so vague a term [ails to do justice to an essen- 
tin! natural difference, the Indian might well retaliate by pointing 
to the onminm gatherwm character of our term “ weed" as con- 
trasted with lis own more precise plant vocabulary, Everything 
naturally depends on the point of view as determined by interest. 
Bearing this in mind, it becomes evident that the presence or 
absence of general terms is to a large extent dependent on the 
negative or positive character of the interest in the elements of 
environment involved, ‘The more necessary: a particular culture 
finds it to make distinctions within a given range of phenomena, the 
leas likely the existence of a general term covering the range, On 
the other hand, the more indifferent culturally are the elements, 
the more likely that they will all be embraced in a single term of 
gerieral application. The case may be summarized, if example 
can stmmarize, by saying that to the layman every animal form 
that ts neither human being, quadruped, fish, nor bird, is a bug or 
worm, To this same type of layman the concept and corresponding 

There is an obvious difference between words that are merely 
words, incapable of further analysis, and such words asare so evi- 
dently secondary in formation as to yield analysis to ever stper- 
ficial reflection. A lion is merely a lion, but a mountain-lion Bue 
gests something more than the animal referred to, Wherea trans- 
parent descriptive term is in use for a simple concept, it seems 
fair in most cases to conclude that the knowledge of the enviran- 
mental element referred to is comparatively recent, or at any rate 
that the present naming has taken place at a comparatively recent 
time. The destructive agencies of phonetic change would in the 
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long run wear down originally descriptive terms jo mere labels or 
unanalyzable words pure and simple. 1 epeak of this:matter here 
because the transparent or untransparent character of a voraliulary 
may lead us to infer, if somewhat vaguely, the length of time thar 
4“ group of people has beew familiar with a particular concept. 
People who speak of lions have evidently been familiar with that 
animal for many generations, Those who speak of mountain 
lions would seem to date their knowledge of these from yesterday. 
The case is even clearer when we turn to 4 consideration of place- 
names; Only the student of language history is able to analyze 
such names os Essex, Norfolk, and Sutton inte their component 
elements as East Saxon, North Falk, and South Town, while to the 
lay consciousness these names are etymological units as purely as 
are “butter” and “cheese”. The contrast between a country 
inhabited by an historically homogeneous group for a long time, 
full of etymologically obscure place-wanies, and a newly settled 
country with its Newrowns, Wildwoods, and Mill Creeks, is appar- 
ent. Naturally och depends on the grammatical character of 
the languaye itself; such highly synthetic forms of speech os ore 
many American Indian languages sem to lose bold of the descrip- 
tive character of their terms less readily than does English, for 
instance. 

We have just seen that the careful study of 4 vocabulary leads 
to inferences as to the physical and social environment of those 
who use the vocabulary; furthermore, that the relatively transparent 
ar untrinsparent character of the vocabulary itself may lead is to 
infer as to the degree of familiarity that has been obtained with 
varinus chements of thia environment, Several-students, noralily 
Schrader, in dealing with Indo-Germanic material, have attempted 
to make a still more ambitious use of the study of vorabulanes of 
related languages. Ey selecting such words as are held in common 
by all, or at least several, of a group of genctically related languages, 
attempts have been made te gather some idea of the vocabulary 
of the hypothetical language of which the forms of speech investi- 
gated are later varieties, and in this way to get some idea ol the 
range of concepts possessnd by the apeakers of the reconstructed 
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language. Weare here dealing with a kind of linguistic archeology. 
Undoubtedly many students of Indo-Germanic linguistics have 
vane altogether too far in their attempts to reconstruct culture from 
comparative linguistic evidence, but the value of evidence obtained 
in. this way can not be summarily denied, even granted that words 
may linger an long after their original significance has changed. 
The only pity is that in comparing languages that have diverge: 
very considerably from each other, and the reconstructed pro- 
totype of which must therefore point to a remote past, too little 
moterial bearing on the most interesting phases of culture car 
generally be obtained, We de not need extended linguistic com- 
fkirison to convince us that ata remote period in the past people 
had hands and fathers, though it would be interesting to discover 
whether they Knew of the wee of salt, for instance. Naturally 

the possibility of secondary borrowing of a word apparently held 
In common must alwavs be borne in mind. Yet, on the whole, 
adequate Knowledge of the phonology and morphology of the 
langunges concemed will generally enable: a carefuil analyst to 
keep apart the native from the borrowed elements, There has: 
Leen toe littl: comparative linguistic work done in America as yet 
to enable one to point to any considerable body of tangible results 
of cultural interest dertved [rom such study, yet there is little doubt 
that with more intensive study such. results will be forthcoming in 
greater degree. Strely a thoroughgoing study of Algonkin, Siouan, 

and Athabascan vocabularies from this point of view will eventually 
yield much of interest. As a passing example af significance, | 

shall merely point out that Nahua-oca-f, “Pinus tenuifolia’’, and 
Sauthern Paiute oyd-mp', fir’, point te a Uto-Aztekan stem 
oko that has referen nee te same a Wartaty of sit or fir. 

inrge extent eeficsed ht its theguaay, thi is true loan even renter 
extent of its social environment. A large number, if not moat, of 
the elements that make up a physical environment are found uni- 
wersally distributed in time and place, ao (hat there are natural 
limits ert te the variability of lexical materials in so far as they 
give expression to concepts derived from the physical world. A 
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culture, however, develops in numberless ways and may reach any 
degree of complexity. Hence we neve not be surprised to find that 
the vocabularies of peoples that differ widely in character or degree 
of culcure share this wide difference. There isa difference between 
the rich, conceptually ramified vocabulary of a language like 
English or French and that of any typical primitive group, cor 
responding in large measure to that which obtains berween the 
complex culture of the English-speaking or Frénch-speaking 
peoples of Europe and America with its wast array of specialized 
interests, and the relatively simple undifferentiated culture of the 
primitive group. Such variability of vocabulary, us reflecting 
social environment, obtains in time as well as place; in other words, 
the stock of cultural concepts and therefore also the corresponding 
vocabulary become constantly enriched and ramified with the 
increase within a group of cultural complexity. That a vocabulary 
should thus to a great degree reflect cultural complexity is’ prac- 
tically self-evident, for a vocalnilary, that is, the subject matter of a 
language, aims at any given time to serve as a set of symbols 
referring to the culture background of the group. If by complexity 
of language is meant the range of interests implied in its vocabulary, 
it goes without saying that there is a constant correlation between 
complexity of language and culture, If, however, as is more usual, 
linguistic complexity be used to refer to degree of morphologic 
and syntactic development, it is by no means true that such a 
correlation exists. In fact, one might almost make o case lor an 
inverse correlation and maintain that morphologic development 
tends to decrease with increase of cultural complexity. Exampies 
of this tendency are so easy to find that it is hardly worth our while 
gving into the matter here. [t need merely be pointed out that 
the history of English and French shows a constant loss im elaborate- 
ness of grammatical structure [rom their earliest recorded forms 
to the present. On the other hand, too much must not be made of 
this. The existence of numerous relatively simple forms of speech 
among primitive peoples discourages the idea of any tangible 
correlation between degree or form of culture and form of speech. 

Is there, then, no clement of language but its mere concrete sub- 
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ject matter or vocabulary that can be shawn to have any rélation 
to the physical and social environment of the speakers? It has 
sometimes been claimed that the general character of the phonetic 
system of a language is more or less dependent on physical environ: 
ment. that such communities a» dwell in mountainous regions or 
under other conditions tending to make the struggle for existence a 
difficult one develop acoustically harsh forms of speech, while such 
asare better favored by nature make use of relatively softer phonetic 
systems. Such a theory is as easily disproved as it seems plausible. 
lt is no doubt true that examples may be adduced of harsh phonetic 
systems in use among mountaineers, as for instance those of various 
languages spoken in the Caucasus; nor is it difficult to find instances 
of acoustically pleasant forms of speech in use among groups that 
are subjected to a favorable physical environment. It is just as 
easy, however, to adduce instances to the contrary of both of these. 
Theaboriginal inhabitants of the Northwest Coast of America found 
subsistence relatively easy in a country abounding in many forms 
af edible marine life: nor can they be said to have been subjected to 
rigorous ¢limatic conditions; yet in phonetic harshness their lan- 
guages rival those of the Caucastia, On the other hand, perhaps no 
people has ever been subjected to a more forbidding physical en- 
vironment than the Eskimos, yet the Eskimo language not only 
impresses one as possessed! of a relatively agreeable phonetic system 
when compared with the languages of the Northwest Coast, but 
may even perhaps be thouglit to compare favorably with American 
Indian languages generally, There are many cases, to be sure, of 
ilistinet languages with comparable phonetic systems spoken over 
4 continuens territory of fairly uniform physical characteristics, 
yet in all such cases it can readily be chown that we are dealing 
hot with the direct influence of the environment itself, Lut with 
psychological factors of a much subtler character, comparable per 
haps to such as operate in the diffusion of cultural elements. ‘Thus 
the phonetic systems of Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, and 
‘Salish are-not similar because belonging to languages whose speakers 
are placed in about the same set of environmental conditions, but 
merely because these speakers are geographically contiguous to 
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each other and hence capable of exerting mutual psychological 
influence. 

Leaving these general considerations on the lack of correlation 
between physical environment and a phonetic <vstem as a whole 
we mav point to several striking instances, on the one hand, of 
phonetic resemblances between languages spoken by groups living 
in widely different environments anc belonging to widely different 
culttiral strata, on the other hand, of no less striking phonetic 
differences that obtain between languages spoken in adjoining 
regions of identical or similar environment and sharing in the same 
culture. These examples will serve to emphasize the point already 
made, The use of pitch accent as a significant element of speech 
is found in Chinese and neighboring languages of southeastern Asia, 
Ewe and other languages of western Africa, Hottentot in South 
Africa, Swedish, Tewa in New Mexico, and Takelma in zouth- 
western Oregon. In this set of instances we have illustrated prac- 
Hcally the whole gamut of environmental and cultural conditions. 
Nasalized vowels occur not only in French and Portuguese, but also 
in Ewe, Iroquois, and Siouan. “Fortis consonants, i. e., stop 
consonants pronounced with simultaneous closure and subsequent 
release of glottal cords, are found not only in many languages of 
America west of the Rockies, but also in Siouan, and in Georgian 
ancl other languages of the Caucasus. Glottal stops as significant 
élements of speech are found not only plentifully illustrated in 
many, perhaps most, American Indian languages, but also in Danish 
and in Lettish, one of the Letto-Slavic languages of Western Russia, 
So highly peculiar sounds as the hourse h4 and strangulited-sound- 
ing “ain of Aratic are found in almost identical form in Nootka. 
And so on indefinitely. On the other hand, while the English 
and French may, on the whole, be said to be closely related cul- 
turally, there are very striking differences in the phonetic systems 
mace use Of by each, Turning to aboriginal America, we find that. 
two such closely related groups of tribes, from a cultural standpaint, 
a8 the [roquots and neighboring castern Algonkins speak widely 
different languages, both phonetically and morphologically, The 
Yurok, Karok, and Hupa, all three occupying a small territory 
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in northwestern California, forma most intimate cultural unit, Yet 
here again we find that the phonetic differences hetween the lan- 
guages spoken by these tribes are great, and so on indefinitely again. 
There seems nothing for it, then, but to postulate an absolute lack 
of correlation between physical and social environment and phonetic 
systems, either in their general acoustic aspect or in. regard to the 
distribution of particular phonetic elements. 

One feela inclined to attribute a lack of correlation berween 
phonetic system and environment to the comparatively accidental 
character of a phonetic system in itself; or, to express it somewhat 
more clearly, to the fact that phonetic systems may be thought to 
have a quasi-mechanical growth, at no stage subject to conscious: 
reflection and hence not likely in any way to be dependent on en- 
vironmental conditions, or, if so, only in a remotely indirect manner. 
Linguistic morphology, on the other hand, as giving evidence of 
certain definite modes of thought prevalent among the speakers of 
the language, may be thought to stand in some sort of relation to 
the stock of concepts forming the mental stock in trade, as it were, 
of the group, As this stock of concepts; however, is. necessarily 
determined by the physical and social environment, it follows that 
some sort of Correlation between these environments and gram- 
matical structure might be looked for, And yet the negative evi- 
dence is as strong in this case asin the parallel one just disposed af. 
We may consider the subject matter of morphology as made up of 
certain logical or psychological categories of thought that receive 
grammatical treatment and of formal methods of expressing these. 
The distinct character of these two groups of morphological phe- 
nomenk may be illustrated by pointing out that neighboring 
languages may influence, or at any rate resemble, each other in the 
one set without necessary corresponding influence or resernblance 
in the other. Thus, the device of reduplication is widespread in 
American Indian languages, vet the concepts expressed by this 
method vary widely. Here we deal with a widespread formal device 
aseuch, Conversely, the notion of inferential activity, that is, of 
action, knowledge of which is based on inference rather than personal 
authority is also found widely expressed in American languages, but 
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by means of several distinct formal processes. Here we deal with 
a widespread grammatically utilized category of thought as such. 

Now, in rununaging through many languages one finds numerous 
instances both of striking similarities in the formal processes of 
morphology and of striking similarities or identities of concepts 
receiving grammatical treatment, similarities and identities that 
seem to run in no kind of correspondence to environmental factors, 
The presence of vocalic changes in verb or noun stems in Indo- 
Germanic languages, Semitic, Takelma, and Yana may be given as 
anexamople of the former. A further example is the presence of the 
infixation of grammatical elements in the body of a noun or verb 
stem in Malayan, Mon-Khmer, and Siouan. It will be noticed 
that despite the very characteristic types of formal processes that 
l have employed for Ulustrative purposes they crop up in markedly 
distinct environments. A striking example, on the other hand, of 
a category of thought of grammatical significance found irregularly 
distributed and covering a wide range of environments, is gram- 
matical gender based on sex. This we find illustrated in Indo- 
Germanic, Semitic, Hottentot of South Africa, and Chinook of the 
lower Columbia. Other striking examples are the existence of 
syntactic cases, primarily subjective and objective, in Indo-Ger- 
manic, Semitic, and Ute; and the distinction between exclusive 
and inclusive duality or plurality of the firet person found in 
Kwakiutl, Shoshonean, Iroquois, Hottentot, and Melanesian. 

The complementary evidence for such lack of correlation as we 
have been speaking of is afforded by instances of morphologic 
differences found in neighboring languages in use among peoples 
subjected to practically the same set of environmental mfluences, 
physical and social. A few pertinent examples will suffice. The 
Chinook and Salish twibes.of the lower Columbia and west coast of 
Washington form a cultural unit sot in o homogencous physical 
environment, vet far-reaching morphologic differences obtain be- 
tween the languages of the two groups of tribes. The Salish Jan- 
guages. make a superabundant wee of reduplication for various 
grammatical purposes, whereas in Chinook reduplication, though 
occurring in a limited sense; has no grammatical significance. On 
the other hand, the system of sex gender rigidly carried out in the 
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noun and verb system of Chinook is shared by the Coast Salish 
dialects only in so far as prenominal articles are found to express 
distinctions of gender, while the interior Salish languages luck even 
this feature entirely. Perhaps an even more striking instance of 
radical morphological dissimilarity in neighboring languages of a 
single culture area jsafforded by Yanaand Maidu, spoken in north 
central California. Maidu makes use of a large number of gram- 
rutical prefixes and employs reduplication for grammatical purposes 
to at least some extent. Yana knows nothing of either prefixes or 
reduplication. On the other hand, Maidu lacks such characteristic 
Yana features as the difference in form between the men's and 
women's language, and the employment of several hundreds. of 
grammatical suffixes, some of them expressing such concrete verbal 
force as to warrant their being interpreted rather as verb stems 
in secondary position than as suffixes proper. To tur to the Old 
World, we find that Hungarian differs from the neighboring Indo- 
Germanic languages in its lack of sex gender and in its employment 
al the principle af vocalic harmony,.a feature which, though pri- 
marily phonetic in character, nevertheless has an important ¢ram- 
matical bearing. 

In some respects the establishment of failure of phonetic and 
morphologic characteristics of a language to stand in any sort of 
relation to the environment in which it is spoken seems disappoint- 
ing. Can it be, after all, that the formal groundwork of a language 
is. ne Indication whatsoever of the cultural complex that it ex presses 
in its subject matter? If we look more sharply, we shall find in 
certain cases that at least some elements that go to make up a 
cultural complex are embodied in grammatical form. This is true 
particularly of synthetic languages operating with a large number of 
prefixes or suffixes of relatively concrete significance. The use in 
Kwakiutl and Nootka. for instance, of local suffixes defining uctivi- 
ties as taking place on the each, rocks, or sea, in cases where in most 
languages it would be far more idiomatic to omit-all such reference, 
evidently pomnts to the nature of the physical environment and 
economic intereste connected therewith among these Indians. 
similarly, when we find that such ideas as those of buying, giving a 
feast of some kind of food, giving a potlateh for some person, and 
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asking for a particular gift at a girl's puberty ceremony, are ex- 
pressed in Nootka by means of grammatical suffixes, we are led to 
infer that each of these acts is a highly typical one in the life of the 
tribe, and hence constitute important elements in its culture. This 
type of correlation may be further exemplified by the use in Kwa- 
kimtl, Nootka, and Salish of distinct series of numerals for various 
classes of objects, a feature which is pushed to its greatest length, 
perhaps, in Tsimshian, ‘This grammatical peculiarity at least sug- 
gests definite methods of counting, and would seem to emphasize the 
concept of property, which we know to be so highly developed 
among the West Coast Indians, Adopting such comparatively ob- 
vious examples as our cue, one might go on indefinitely and seize 
upon any grammatical peculiarity with a view to interpreting it 
in terms of culture or physical environment. Thus, oné might infer 
a different social attitude toward woman in those cases where. sex 
gender is made grammatical use of. Itmeeds but this last potennal 
example to show to what flights of fancy this mode of argumentation 
would lead one, Lf we examine the more legitimate instances of 
cultural-grammatical correlation, we shall find that it is not, after 
all, the grammatical form as such with which we operate, but merely 
the content of that form; in other words, the correlation turns out 
to be, at last analysis, merely one of environment und vocabulary, 
with which we have already become familiar, The main interest 
morphologically in Nootka suffixes of the class illustrated lies in 
the fact that certain elements used to verbify nouns are suffixed to 
noun stems: This is a psychological fact which can not well be 
correlated with any fact of culture or physical environment that we 
know of. The particular manner in which a noun is verbified, or 
the degree of concreteness of meaning conveved by the suffix, are 
matters of relative indifference to a linguist. 

We seem, then, perhaps reluctantly, forced to admit that, apart 
from the reflection of environment in the vocabulary of a language, 
there 14 nothing in the language itself that can be shown to be 
directly associated with environment. One wonders why, if such 
be the case, so large a number of distinct phonetic systems and types 
of linguistic morphology are found in various parts of the world. 
Perhaps the whole problem of the relation between culture and 
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environment generally, on the one hand, and language, on the 
other, may be furthered somewhat by a consideration simply of the 
rate of change or development of both. Linguistic features are 
necessarily Jess capable of rising into the consciousness of the 
speakers than traits of culture. Without here attempting to go 
into an analysis of this psychological difference between the two sets 
of phenomena, it would seem to follow that changes in culture are 
the result, to at least a considerable extent, of conscious processes 
oraf processes more casily made conscious, whereas thise of language 
are to be explained, if explained at all, as due to the. more minute 
action of psychological factors beyond the control of will or reflec- 
tion. If this be true, and there seems every reason to believe that 
it is, we must conclude that cultural change and linguistic change 
do not move along parallel lines and hence do not tend to stand 
ina close causal relation. This point of view makes it quite legiti- 
mate to grant, if necessary, the existence ut some primitive stage in 
the past of a more definite association between environment and 
linguistic form than can now be posited anywhere, for the different 
character and rate of change in linguistic and cultural phenomena, 
conditioned hy the very nature of those phenomena, would in the 
long run very materially disturb and ultimately entirely elintinate 
such an association. 

We may conceive, somewhat schematically, the development of 
culture and language to have taken place as follows: A primitive 
group, among whom even the beginnings of culture and language 
are as yet hardly in evidence, may nevertheless be supposed tu 
behave in aceordance with a fairly definite group psychology, deter- 
mined, we will suppose, partly by race mind, partly by physical 
environment. On the basis of this group psychology, whatever 
tendencies it may possess, a language and a culture will slowly 
develop. As both of these are directly determined, to begin with, 
by fundamental factors of race and physical environment, they will 
parallel each other somewhat closely, so that the forms of cultural 
activity will be reflected in the grammatical system of the language. 
In other words, not only will the words themselves of a language 
serve as symbols of detached cultural elements, as is true of Jan- 
guages at all periods of development, but we may suppose the 
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grammatical categories and processes themselves to symbolize cor- 
responding types of thought and activity of cultural significance. 
To some extent culture and language may then be conceived of asin 
a Constant state of interaction and definite association for a consider- 
able lapse of time. This state of correlation, however, can not con- 
tinue indefinitely. With gradual change of group psychology and 
physical environment more or less profound changes must be 
effected in the form and content of both language and culture. 
Language and culture, however, are obviously not the direct 
expression of racial psychology and physical environment, but 
depend for their existence and continuance primarily on the forces 
of tradition. Hence, despite necessary modifications in either with 
the lapse of time, a conservative tendency will always make itself 
felt as a check to those tendencies that make for change. And here 
we come to the crux of the matter, Cultural clements, as more 
definitely serving the immediate needs of society and entering more 
clearly into consciousness, will not only change more rapidly than 
those of language, but the form itself of culture, giving each element 
its relative significance, will be continually shaping itself anew. 
Linguistic elements, on the other hand, while they may and do 
readily change in themselves, do not-so easily lend themselves to 
regroupings, owing to the subconscious character of grammatical 
classification. A grammatical system as such tends to persist in- 
definitely. In other words, the conservative tendency makes itself 
felt more profoundly in the formal groundwork of language than 
in that of culture. One necessary consequence of this is that the 
forms of language will in course of time cease to symbolize those of 
culture, and this is our main thesis: Another consequence is that 
the forms of language may be thought to more accurately reflect 
these of a remotely past stage of culture than the present ones of 
culture itself. [tis not claimed that a stage is ever reached at which 
language and culture stand in no sort of relation to each other, but 
simply that the relative rates of change of the two differ so materially 
as to make it practically impossible to detect the relationship. 
Though the formes of language may not change as rapidly as 
those of culture, it is doubtless true that an unusual rate of cultural 
change is accompanied by a corresponding accelerated rate of 
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charge in language. If this point of view be pushed to its legitimate 
conclusion, we must be led to believe that rapidly increasing com- 
plexity of culture necessitates correspondingly, though not equally 
rapid, changes in. linguistic form and content. This view is the 
direct opposite of the ane generally held with respect to the greater 
conservatiam: of language in civilized communities than among 
primitive peoples. To be sure, the tendency to rapid linguistic 
change with increasingly rapid complexity of culture may be checked 
by one of the most important elements of an advanced culture itself, 
namely, the use of a secondary set of language symbols necessarily 
possessing greater conservatism than the primarily spoken set of 
symbols and exerting a conservative influence on the latter. | 
refer to the use of writing. In spite of this, however, it seems to me 
that the apparent paradox that we have arrived at contains a 
liberal element of truth. [am not inclined te consider it an accident 
that the rapid development of culture in western Europe during the 
last 2000 years has been synchronous with what seems to be un- 
usually rapid changes in language. Though it is impossible to 
prove the matter definitely, | am inclined to doubt whether many 
languages of primitive peoples have undergone as rapid modification 
in a corresponding period of tine as has the English language. 

We have no time at our disposal to go more fully into this purely 
hypothetical explanation of our failure to bring environment: and 
language into causal relation, but a metaphor may help us to grasp 
it, Two men start on a journey on condition that each shift for 
himself, depending on his awa resources, yet traveling in the same 
general direction. For a considerable time the two men, both as 
yet unwearied, will keep pretty well together, In course of time, 
however, the varying degrees of physical strength, resourcefulness, 
ability to orient oneself, and many other factors, will begin to 
manifest themselves, The actual course traveled by each in 
reference to the other and to the course originally planned will 
diverge more and more, while the absolute distance between the two 
will also tend to become greater and greater: And so with many 
cots of historic sequences which, at one time caysally associated, 
tencl in course Of time to diverge. 

OPOLOGCAL SURVEY OF CANADA 
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THE TEWA INDIAN GAME OF “CANUTE” 
By JOHN P., HARRINGTON 


[INTRODUCTION 

T is a peculiar feature of the study of prehistoric remains in 
southwestern United States that archeology and ethnology 
must proceed hand in hand. The archeologist is here forced! 

to become an ethnologist, and vice tersa. Almost everything of 
archeological interést that has been found in. this aren can. be 
explained and interpreted by the Pueblo Indian of the present day. 
To illustrate this fact we need only mention an incident that 
eccurred last summer during the excavation of the Chuofii: puchlo 
ruin, in the Rito de los Frijoles, west of Santa Fé, New Mexico, 
conducted by the School of American Archmology. Two peculiar 
stone balls, each about four inches in diameter, were discovered. 
None of the archeologists present could explain their usage. Two 
of the Indian workmen, however, upon seeing the stones, said with 
agrin, 2’ s'mbew:'e hu’, “round stone game stones’, and straight- 
way began playing a most interesting ancient game. Such close 
connection between the modern and ancient cultures of this region 
increases the value of both archeological and ethnological studies. 
Indeed, so important from the archeologist’s standpoint is the 
immediate investigation of the strange Indian peoples still inhabiting 
the Southwest that one is tempted here to “take his archeology 
alive," as Mr Charles F. Lummis says. Protect the ruins and let 
them slumber on; and until there are more workers in this held 
let us devote our energies largely to studying the life and language 
of the surviving Indians, whose ancient culture is rapidly being 
destroyed by schools, missionaries, whisky, and general contact 
with the white. The archeology can wait, the ethnology can not. 
Obiects used in games have been found in many of the niins 

of the Southwest. We need only instance the stone balls referred 
to above, or the game-sticks found in one of the ruins near the 
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Hopi villages and described by Fewkes:! Of the modern Pueblo 
game described in the following pages archeologists have thus far 
found no trace, but we have considered it worth studying never- 
theless, so that we shall be able to explain it when it is discovered 
in the ruins, as it probably will be. The graphic symbolism con- 
nected with this game will also be of importance to investigators in 
connection with Pueblo pictographs, pottery designs, and the like, 
ancient and modern. 

Mr Stewart Culin, in his Ganres of the North American Indians? 
devotes pages 335 to 382 to a discussion of what he terms the 
“hidden ball game,” which occurs in varying forms among many 
of the American tribes. Mr Culin classifies the Tewa “canute”, 
which we describe in this paper, asa variety of this hidden ball game. 

We have rather elaborate accounts af this Pueblo game as 
played at Zuni, where it has been observed and described by Mr 
Cushing’ and by Mrs Stevenson! as a game sacred to the War Gods, 
the playing of which in one of the plazas of Zufii constituted in 
olden days one of the most important ceremonial features of 
February and March. Although this elaborate form of the game 
played at Zufii differs in important details from the simple Tewa 
game that we are about to describe, there can be no doubt 
that the two are genetically the same. The présent simplicity 
and Jack of religious signification in the Tewa game. may be due 
to Mexican acculturation of the villagers who play it, or it may be 
that the Tewa game has always been deficient in ritualistic associa- 
tions. The Tewa game has been studied by the present writer at 
one of the Tewa villages only, at San [Ildefonso (P'e qwe' ge), which 
is situated at the confluence of Pojoadue creek with the Rio Grande, 
twenty miles northwest of Santa Fé, New Mexico, The same game 
as played at the neighboring Tewa village of Santa Clara (K'a'p’c), 

‘J. W. Fewkea, Two Summers’ Work ii Pueblo Rulna, sed Aan. Rep. 8A. E. 
pp too-tor, 

"Stewart Culin.Games of the North American Indiana, zath Arn. Rep. Bi A... 
Washington. 1907, 

*Thid., pp. 374-38. 


*Thid., pp. 381-982, and MC. Stevenion. The Zufil Indians, gd Ane, Rep. OA, 
7 Pp. 533-344. 
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has been outlined by Mr Thomas 5. Dozier,’ but many details, 
including the wonderful figures made by the plavers by variously 
arranging the game-sticks, have not previously been described. 
The student is continually surprised at the wealth and intricacy 
of institutions discoverable among the Puchblo Indians. No fewer 
than fifty-nine figures made by the San Ildefonsefios while playing 
“cafiute" have been photographed and otherwise recorded, and 
the study of these figures may throw some light on Pueblo designs 
and on designs and symbolization in general. 

Thanks wre due to the School of American Archeology and the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Miss Frances Densmore, Dr H. J. 
Spinden, Dr P. E, Goddard, Mr K. M. Chapman, Mr J, C.. Nus- 
baum, and the Indians for help received in various ways. 


Phonetics 

It is necessary to preface the clescription of the game with a key 
to the Tewa sounds and the symbols adopted to represent them. 
Positionally there are seven classes of phonems in Tewa. 

i. Orinasal vowels, pronounced with mowth and nose passages 
open: g (Eng, father, but orinasal), @ (Eng. man, but orinasal), 
¢ (mod. Greek ¢, but orinasal), 7 (Portuguese stm), @ (French pas, 
but crinasal), ¢ (Portuguese tem), » (Portuguese att). 

2. Oral vowels, pronounced with mouth passage open and 
nose passage closed by the velum: a (Eng. father), ¢ (mod. Greek 
«), ¢ (Eng. routine), ¢ (mod. Greek w), « (Eng. role). 

An inverted period after a vowel symbol indicates that the 
vowel is long. A supernor vowel symbol indicates that the vowel 
is very short and grating (knarrstimmig). The vowels are breathy, 
and unless followed by the glottal stop, a glottalized stop, or a 
voiced sound, an aspiration is distinctly heard toward the end, 

3. Semi-vowels: 7 (Ger. ja, but very fricative), w (Eng, way). 

4. Laryngeal consonants: hi (laryngeal h), ° (glottal stap, lénis). 

5. Dorsal consonants: & (voiceless lénis), 4w (voiceless linis 
labialized, Latin quis), & (glottalized), & (aspirated), ag (Eng. 
finger, voiced inflative ¢ preplosively nasal), £ (Castilian abogado), 
qu (Castilian jez), 7 (Eng. song), me (Eng. Langworthy). 

7 “/ Stewart Culin, ip ot. pp 30 jey, 
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6. Frontal consonants: # (Castilian mafiana), ¢ (voiceless 
lénig), 2 (glottalized), ¢ (aspirated), md (Eng. landing, inflative d 
preplosively nasal), 4 (Japanese roku), ts (Ger. sehn; but very lénis), 
fs’ (Ger. g, glottalized), s (Eng. saw), tf (Eng. chew but lénis), ¢/" 
(Eng. chew, glottalized), [ (Eng, stip), » (Eng. now). | 

7» Labial cansonants: p (voiceless lénia), p" (glottalized), p 
(aspirated), mb (Eng. landent, voiced inflative } preplosively nasal), 
f (Castilian caballo), m (Eng, man). 

The sound of / is heard in some words of foreign origin, and in 
san Ildefonso pclamimt, * butvertly’. 

The consonants may aleo be classified as follows: 

Voiced constringents: j, w, 

Voiceless fricatives: fi, s/f. 

Voiceless [ricatives labialized: gw, 

Voiceless lenis aonoplosive stops, labialized: dw. 

Voiceless glottalized stops: k’, 1’, 2", 

Votceless [Enis aifricative stops: ts, tf. 

Voiceless glottalized affricative atope: fs’, #". 

Voiceless aspirate stops: k', f, p'. 

Voiced inflative stops, preplosively nasal: ng, red, mb, 

Voiced lévis stops: g,4, 

Voiced nasals: 9, @, , mm. 

The following phonems are consonant diphthongs: gw, Ar, ts, 
it Ung, wd, and, In the glottalized stops (f', #', is’. 7°, 2") 
the glottal plosion follows the oral plosion, even following the 
glided or sukfined s and / of the consonantal diphthongs. That ia, 
the £, 4,4, (or @ is completely “immersed in a glottal atop. It 
has been determined that, at least in many instances, ng and fF, 
nd and 4, mb and | are respectively but two aspects of the same 
phonem, as is the case with Castilian ¢ and Jévis g, ¢ and lévis-d, 
band lévis 6, The consonants occur probably in one length. only. 
They may be more or Jess orinasal when contiguous to orinasal 
vowels. The sonancy of the voiceless lénis stops appears to hegin 
nearly simultaneously with the exploston if a voiced sound follows. 

A grave accent js placed over the vowel of a syllable weakly 
stressedl. Strongly stressed syllables are unmarked. The intona- 
tion of the syllables is not indicated in this paper. 
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THe Name or tuk GaME 

The Tewa name for the game is kate’ p'e’e’, The Tewa word 
meaning ‘game played’ is ‘é, and ‘ep’s means ‘game-stick’ or 
‘game-sticks." The verb meaning ‘to conceal’ is kale. Kate's p'e 
means literally ‘conceal-game-stick,’ and Aatc's' p's'e’ means ‘conceal- 
ime-stick-game,’ referring to the four hollow sticks that constitute 
the principal paraphernalia of the game. The gante is called in 
Spanish cafiule, a word connected with cefia, ‘cane’, ‘reed’, cafla, 
‘tube’, and cafiute, ‘internode of a cane or reed', The Tewa pro- 
nunciation of Spanish cafule is dgfiplt. A player of the game 
is called in Tewa fate'é p's’ sey, plural kate'é pee se yng, sey 
meaning ‘man’; and in Spanish cafiutero, Tewa pronunciation 


kaitutetd | 





THE STICKS 

The game is played with four cylindrical, hollow sticks, which 
might also be called tubes or cups (see fig. 21). The Tewa name 
for them is p’e, ‘sticks,’ and therefore we call them sticks in this 
paper. These sticks are at present made of soft wood, usually of 
pine (qtwg"y) or valley cottonwood (#). One set of sticks found in 
use at San Ildefonso was made from an old spade handle; another 
was made from an old window curtain roller, No sticks made of 
cane or reed could be discovered by the writer at San Ildefonso. 
No suitable cane or reed grows near the village. But the Indians 
state that in earlier times sets of the sticks were made exclusively 
of a kind of cane called in Tewa pe’ or pe'sw and in Spanish carrizo, 
probably Phragmites phragmites, which then grew along the Rio 
Grande by San Ildefones. They state that, since the Mexicans 
came, valley cottonwood (fe, Populus wislizent), aspen (ndnd, 
Populus tremuloides), and other kinds of wood have been employed 

t The frequent use of the name sofa even by the Indians hos ind Mr Dozier ta 
the entirely unwarranted! conclision that the game not Tews in origin, He writes 
(Culin, op. cit., po 96g): * This is undoubtedly an Indian game, though it cannot have 
orlginated mmong the Tewan pucblos [I]. It te known among them aa cdfele. a tame 
certainly coming from the Spanish ctia, reed. This same nome obtains among the 
Utes and Apaches, tribes closely associated with the Purhtoa” 
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for thaking the game-sticks.. Sticks of cane are still used at Jemez 
(see the reed sticks in fig. 21) 

The length of the sticks varies front four inches to a foot or more, 
the diameter from a quarter of an Inch to two inches or more. The 
pine sticks obtained at San Udefonso which are shown Im hg. 21 


measure as follows: length, 814": diameter, 124"; diameter of holes, 





Fic, 2:—San [ldelous caflute atleks at right. Jemer ciftute sticks ot left. Pie 


above Micks Beans weed as Counters ot extrome rivht. 


Ly") depth of holes, 640", width of bandings, 24¢". The reed 
sticks fram Jemez shown in the same figure measure 444" in length 
and 34° in diameter, 

The cane sticks were shaped with knives or similar tools: The 
holes in the wooden sticks are now burned by means of a hot iron, 
sometimes a spike, which is held by being inserted into or bound to 
a piece of wood. The holes are usually of irregular surface and 
the pin that is hidden in them may get stuck in them, which vexes 
the players and sometimes even spails the game. 

The exterior surface of both the cane and the wooden sticks is 


always ornamented with certain markings, which are and were 
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burnt, now by means of a hot iron, usually a piece of wire or a 
branding iron, or-something of sharper edge than the spike that is 
used in burning out the holes of the wooden sticks. Formerly, they 
think, the designs were either bumrt with a heated stone of some 
sort, or else they were scratched and pigment rubbed in, 

The sticks are distinguished by these exterior markings as 
follows. Reference should be had to the accompanying photo- 
graphite halftone of two sets of the sticks (fig. 21). 

1, Wejnip's), ‘the “one™ (stick)" (wi, one, numeral noun; 
"In, Connective particle, vegetal gender, singular number; p'«, stick); 
rarely called also we'twe'yq(p'e), ‘the (stick) (banded) at one place’ 
seat Sag numeral noun; ‘twe, locative postfix: ‘sy, connective 
particle-as above; p’e, stick). This stick is called in Spanish ‘el 
wno", This stick is always banded at one end of its lateral sur- 
face, usually at the end at which the hole opens. Across the end 
at which the hole does not open there usually runs a single straight 
line, Mr Dozier’s “tetpi’'! is entirely wrong. He means, of 
course, wefi, ‘one,’ numeral noun of vegetal gender. The expres- 
sion wep? p'e would mean ‘one stick’, not ‘the “one” stick’. 

2. Wijé'in(p'e), ‘the “two” (stick)’ (wij, two, numeral noun; 
‘in, connective particle, vegetal gender, singular number; p' «, 
*stick"); rarely called also wige'jn(p‘e), “the (stick) (banded) at 
two places’ (teigé, at two places, locative form of the numeral 
noun wiyé, two: ‘pq, connective particle, as above; p's, stick), This 
stick is called in Spanish ‘el dos”, often in Towa: pronunciation 
‘endc, This stick is always banded at both ends of its lateral 
surface, Across the end at which the hole does not open. there 
usually run two parallel straight lines, Mr Dozier's wé’-gt'" is 
meant for wige'}q. 

3. Ti'fn{p'e), ‘the swollen (stick)" (4, swollen; ‘fy, connective 
particle, vegetal pender, singular number; p's, stick). This stick 
is called in Spanish “ef Ainchado", in Tewa pronunciation ‘ptfaad. 
Hinchado is the past participle, masculine-neuter gender, of the 
verb hinchar, ‘to awell’, The idea present in the minds of the 





' Stewart Culin. of, clk, p. 760. 
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Indians whe call it thus is that the stick is swollen in the middle 
because it is banded in the middle, The banding in the middle, 
especially when it consists of diagonal stripings, produces a-awollen 
effect. The stick looks larger in the middle than it does at the 
ends, just as the “two” stick looks larger at the ends than it does 
in the middle. The Indians explain the term thus. This stick ts 
always banded about the middle of its lateral surface, Across 
the end at which the bole does not open there usually pm three 
parallel straight Jines. Mr Dozier gives as the Spanish name of 
this stick "cinchado, girtled",' and Dr Martin gives as the Spanish 
designation of the stick current among the Taos Indians “cinchow 
(colloquial for einchade), girthed”* Although Spanish cinchade 
‘girthed’, past participle, masculine and neuter gender, of cinchar, 
‘to girth’, in Tewa pronunciation siffak, seems a more natural 
designation for this:stick than dinckado, swollen, the San [Ildefonso 
Indians agree that (i'j%, hinchado, is the only name current af their 
village. The form Ainchado may at some time in the past have 
become applied, by a tisunderstanding, instead of cinchado; and 
of dtachade the Tewa name fi'jy may be merely a translation, It 
seems less probable that fi'}{y is the ancient Tewa name of which 
hinchado is a translation. 

4. Miuldseynde(p'e) or mndase' qndc(p'e), ‘old mule (stick)' 
(mula or madd, she-muile< Spanish mala; s¢ndc. old man, 
age-sex noun; f'e, stick). This stick is called in Spanish ‘el 
mulaio", ‘the tawny ', ‘the mulatto’, in Tewa pronunciation mazati, 
inuch as we might call it “the mulatto” or “the nigger” in English, 
because the entire lateral surface is dark or tawny with decoration. 
Spanish wmulate, mulats, are derivative forms of mide, mia, Latin 
milins, mila, meaning male and female mule respectively. A 
mulatto (< Spanish mulafo) was so called in Spanish because like 
a mule he is the offspring of very unlike parents. The Tewa 
Indian, not being acquainted with that variety of human being 
called mulatto, very naturally understood the word in its more 
original signification as applied to a mule, and rendered it in his 


* Stewart Culit, op, cH. p. 36g.. Girthed or ginithed > 
Tbid., p. 970. 
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language as mudds¢ qridc, to translate the derogatory sense expressed! 
in Spanish by the endit: , -afo, -ata, just as‘we might add “‘old" in 
English, Now wudete as the name of a cafute stick, is in Spanish 
masculine and neuter, like the names of the other sticks and like 
the word cafiwte itself. Burt in Tewa while the form mala or anid 
is applied to a female mule as in Spanish, ita masculine ciunterpart, 
mule, does not exist, Spanish macho, in Tewa pronunciation mies [t, 
having been adopted for the male mule. So when the Tewa Indian 
heard meulate, the first part of the word sounded to him feminine, 
the second part masculine, and he gave this peculiar hybrid idea 
expression in his own language when he translated the word with 
mpsdse gc. The entire lateral surface of this stick is always 
entirely covered with ornamentation, whence the name as explained 
above. Across the end at which the hole does not open there 
usually run four parallel straight lines. Mr Dozier gives as the 
name of this stick “sén-ifd', Spanish piejo, old"! ("sén-do"" for 
se qnadc), while Dr Martin gives as the Spanish name for the stick 
current at Taos “ mulafa, tawny'* writing incorrectly the fem- 
inline form ‘' wnulaia"” as he does “una” instead of "el uno” for the 
“one” stick. 

The: és'Jy stick is never called peyé'yy, ‘the “three” stick’. nor 
is the muldt¢nnde stick ever called Jcnflyn, the “four” stick, 
although the lines across the ends might seem a reason for atich a 
namin, 

Although the disposition of the decoration of the sticks has 
been the same in the case of every set observed at San Idefonss, 
there is considerable variation in the details of pattern. The 
commoncat pattern consists of diagonal equidistant parallel hnes 
as on a twisted stick of striped candy (see fig. 21). A checkered 
pattem composed of two intersecting series of such lines 1s also 
common. An upright checkerbourd pattern also oecurs; so also 
more complicated systems of linings and dottings. Dots or x's, 
the latter representing the footprints of the roadrunner, may occur 
sprinkled over any of the patterns, All the sticks of a set may not 
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in every case rigidly adhere to the same decorative pattern. ‘The 
f'in stick may bear an x at its end instead of the three parallel 
bars. The mulase'qudc stick o¢casionally has at its end a figure 
consisting of two paraliel lines intersecting two other parallel lites 
at night angles (the sharp" of our musical notation), or a figure 
consisting of three straight lines interseeting at the ceritral point, 
The simple ornamentation shown in fig. 21 seems to be commonest. 

Mr Dozier states' that the stick known in Spanish as cinchado 
isee uneler fi’ yy[p'e] above) is called in Tewa “ pin-de-2" or ‘' pin-do- 
isi-Ai"'. It is not called thus at San Hdefonso, at least, Pynda is 
the ‘Tewa pronunciation of New Mexican Spanish pinto, ‘spotted *. 
At Jemez the stick corresponding to the San Idefonso muldsc qd 
stick ia dotted all over and may be called In New Mexican Spanish 
pinto. See below, Bout the San Ildefonso Tewa never dot any of 
the sticks all over and never call any of them pinto or pinda. “ Pin- 
da" could sot be understood by the writer's informants: the last 
syllable appears to be the diminutive element, but this is not post- 
joined to adjectives. P's tsjki'7q would mean ‘a stick notched 
around or mace slender at some one portion of it,’ the conception 
being exactly the opposite of p'etl fy, ‘a stick with some one portion 
of it bigger or bulging’. The writer's informants stated that al- 
though a Tewa not familiar with the terminology of the game 
might call the girthed stick sgef'yq (for which Mr Dovier's “ti-" 
is clearly meant), it is not customarily applied to this stick. 

The markings and names of the sticks do not signify different 
values. In fact, they have nothing to do with the playing of the 
game. They are merely designations convenient in referring to 
separate sticks. Thus one will hear during the course of a game 
sich expressions as these: “You will find it in the old mule now 
certainly""—"No, this time 1 am going straight for the ‘one’ 
stick." 

The little stick that is hidden is only an inch or two in length. 
To distinguish it from the other sticks, which, as stated above, are 
known as pe, this is called p‘e'e’, ‘little stick’, ‘e’ being the diminu- 
tive-forming element in Tewa, This small stick will in this paper 
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be spoken of as the “pin”, for want of better terminology, The 
pin may be of wood, bone, or metal; most frequently it is an iron 
nail. It must be sufficiently heavy to fall out of the holes in the 
sticks reachly and of euch size as not to become stuck in the often- 
times rough-surfaced and crooked cavities. The writer has never 
seen the pin ornamented in any way, Mr Dozier di-scribes a pin 
from Santa Clara as being painted with bands of several different 
colors! 

The sticks are not always the property of those playing. They 
usually belong to the person or persons who made them, Some 
very ancient sets can be obtained at the village. The set shown 
in fig. 21 is yeryold. The sticks may be kept almost anywhere in 
an Indian's house. 


How tHe Game ts PLAYED 

Kate's p'e'é is played by males only, The game ts played for the 
most part in winter, when the Indians have little else to do, although 
they have no objections to playing it in the summer time. At the 
Tewa pueblo of San Juan it is invariably played on All Saints’ eve 
(the eve of the firstof November), when it formsthe chief amusement 
and means of celebration, This year it was played only once at 
San [ldefonse previous to Christmas. Itis played most in January, 
February, and March. At present it is more likely to be played 
on Saturday nights or Sundays than at other times- 

The game is frequently played continuously for hours, In 
ancient times, it is said, the gaming often lasted an evening and a 
day. It is usually played outside the house, frequently on the 
perch with which, due to Mexican influence, the Indian house is 
regularly provided; but sometimes inside, especially in cold weather, 
It is played in the day time, or at night. As far as the writer can 
jitge, Mr Dozier is wrong when he says: “Cafute . . , is played 
usually at night within doors.”” 

Immediately before commencing the game two piles of loose 
(usually dry) sand or dirt are formed, one as the center for each 
party of contesting players. These piles are called mg‘ qmic’4i, 

' Stewart Culln. op. clt., p 368. 
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rounded dirt (m@'y, earth; mhcs?, rounded), They may vary in 
height front six inches to over two feet: they become much flattened 
before the end of the game, The size of the piles usually varies 
directly as the size of the sticks. When in the open, these piles 
ure twenty-five to a hundred or more feet apart. When on the 
porch or indoors they are as far apart as space permite. 

As counters for keeping account of the winnings made in the 
course of o game, kernels of corn (Ay yk'e), beans (fu"), or other 
seeds ({in) may be used. There is no general word for ‘counters’, 
The number of counters is frequently fifty, one hundred, one hun- 
dred and four, one hundred and fifty, or two hundred. The greater 
the number of counters, the longer the game ts supposed to be 
likely to last. A small number of counters is used if it is desired 
that the game be short. The counters, whatever number may. be 
decided upon, are deposited before the game begins in a common 
poal called ‘el troje’ in Spanish, “c nduhé in Tewa pronunciation, 
meaning the ‘pranary' or mow’. The Tewa in their own language 
speak of it as Ep qk'e mbe4i, ‘pile of corn kernels’, etc., as the case 
may be. Sometimes the counters are merely laid on the ground 
or on some object present by chance. Or they may be placed in-a 
cup, spoon, or other vessel of Indian of white man’s make (see 
fig. 25). 

In the more important games two men act as “cashiers” 
(wda'giigngt'd, ‘they two watch or guard’) for their respective sides, 
paying the forfeits incurred by their respective sides out of the 
common pool under the closest scrutiny of all concerned. Two 
additional receptacles may be employed to hold the counters earned 
in the process of the game by the opposing sides, but the accumula- 
tians of counters are Commonly placed on the ground or on some 
object that chance presents. | 

There are invariably two sides or parties. There may be only 
one player on each side or thery may be as many as ten or more. 

The gante is regularly accompanied by betting, and Mexican 
players have the reputation of being heavier betters than the 
Indians, The stakes are usually made when the piles of dirt, 
sticks, and courters-have been made ready, but before the game 
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he 


actually begins. One side bets perhaps fifty cents: the opposing 
side, an old pocketknile. As much as five dollars is occasionally 
staked by each side. In earlier times betting values were largely 
computed with deerskin as the standard. The stakes are placed 
in the keeping of some person agreed upon by both sides, usually 
one of the onlookers, and are given to the players of the winning 
side at the close of the game. 

To determine the deal in opening the game both sides retire to 





Fic. 23,—Determining the deal—Pickmg ap the fret stick. 


their respective dirt-piles, A disinterested person builds a small 
pile of dirt between the two other piles and sticks into it two of the 
game-sticks, so arranged that the closed ends of the sticks project 
from the pile, the pin having previously been secreted in one of the 
two sticks. One of the two sides then comes over and guesses in 
which of the two sticks the pin is situated. See fig. 22, which shows 
a player in the act of picking up one of the two sticks, thus deter- 
mining the deal. 1f the first stick guessed contains the pin, the 
@uesser's side has the deal. The sticks are taken to the vicinity 
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of the dirt-pile of the guesser’s side, where one of the players 
secretly inserts the pin in one of the sticks and then places all four 
of them on the pile so as to form one of the figures described below. 
If, however, the first guess were wrong the other side would have the 
firet deal. There are no leaders. One, or several, players now 
come over from the opposing side, while the side possessing the 
sticks perhaps sings the taunting song given below or tries in some 
other way to disconcert the guessers so that they will be defeated 
in their object. The guesser lifts up the sticks one after another, 
endeavoring to select as his third choice the stick that contains the 
pin. The object is to find the pin in the third stick guessed. If the 
guesser does not find it in the third stick guessed, he loses and has 
to pay a forfeit to the side possessing the sticks, If the guesser 
finds the pin in the first stick guessed, his side has to pay the 
opposing side ten counters out of the common pool, If he finds it in 
the second stick guessed, his side must forfeit six counters. If 
he finds the pin in the fourth stick guessed, his side must forfeit 
four counters. But if he finds the pin in the third stick guessed, 
the sticks become the property of his side and he returns to his own 
side with the sticks, which remain with his side until they are won 
from them by the opposing side, which now Is the guessing side. 
Thus the dealing side wins all the time unless the guessers find 
the pin at their third guess. 

The forfeits of counters are paid out of the pool until that is 
exhausted. If there be after a certain unsuccessful guess fewer 
counters remaining in the common. pool than ought to be paid, 
only the number of counters remaining in the pool is paid. But 
in the case of all successive unsuccessful guesses, the forfeits are 
directly paid out of the pool of the losing side. At last one side 
or the other gains all of the counters, thus winning the game. 

When there are two or mote partners on either or both sides, 
these usually assist cach other mutually in arranging the sticks 
and guessing. [Individuals on the same side do not systematically 
take turns as we should expect. 

One must remain by the pile of his own side while the pin ts being 
inserted by parties of the opposing side. This rule is strictly 
enforced. 
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The players of the side successfully guessing, having obtained 
and for some time retained the sticks, are thought to have power 
(piney). According to the conception of the Indians, the sticks pass 
from one side to the other according to the power to divine the pin 
in the third stick chosen, I[t is stated that certain mén are born 
guessers. Such men are said to be successful every time. The 
good guesser does not hesitate long. ‘His heart tells him which 
stick it (i. ¢., the pin) is in.” 

The good guesser, however, himself admits that he can sometimes 
tell in which stick the pin lies by watching the eyes and actions of 
the person who hid the pin, for the person who hid the pin, weually, 
but not always, knows which stick the peg is in. Sometimes the 
placer knows but forgets. The guesser may ask the placer if the 
pin.is in this or that stick, looking him in the face. In order to avoid 
such eye reading or mind reading, if you will, the person who placed 
the pin is taken by the hand by another pereon of his own side and 
is led away and made to stand with his back to the players, lest 
he unwittingly betray the location of the pin. 

As the game is played at San Ildefonso at present the man placing 
the pin usually stands so that all the players are in front of him, 
holds all four of the sticks and the pin behind his back, using both 
hands, places the pin in one of them, and then shuffles the sticks, 
not looking at them all the while. Rarely the placer turns his 
back to the players and secretly and knowingly inserts the pin. 
Men who do thus are likely to be untrustworthy; to read the eyes 
of some had men is misleading. In olden days when the wearing of 
blankets was commoner than now the placer sometimes covered 
himself up in a blanket and while thus concealed inserted the peg 
and shuffled the sticks. While the sticks are being placed, it must 
be remenibered, the men on the side of the placer are usually 
singing the song to disconcert the side of the guesser. Very rarely 
the pin is inserted in plain view of all on the placer’s side. But the 
“best way" is to hold all four sticks with holes upward in one 
hand behind the back. The peg is then held over them and dropped 
or thrown in with the other hand. Yet even when such care is 
taken, one often discovers the whereabouts of the peg when arrang- 
ing the sticks on the dirt-pile. 
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There is much that savors of true divination in connection with 
locating the peg: 

t. [tiga common practice that two good guessers march forward, 
One hastens toward the pile, saying “It is not in this stick.” He 
moves the stick from its place with hishand orfoot: True, the peg 
is hot contained init. “And itis notin this one cither,”’ says the 
second good guesser. ltis not there. The first good guesser now 
has a chance to teat his sloll. He has to determine in which of the 
two remaining sticks the pin.ia to be found, After only.a moment's 





Pic. 23-—Determining by divination which «tick comtaina the pin. 


deliberation he tosses one of them aside, saving “It is not in this 
either,’ and disdaining to examine the one in which the stick is 
to be found he gathers them wp, pin and all, and returns triumphant 
to his own side. 

2. It frequently happens that the guesser comes and takes up 
one of the sticks. If this does not contain the pin, he grasps it in 
his hand and with it gives another of the sticks a sharp knock. 
This is a sign that he believes the second stick does not contain the 


pin. Jf the pin still has not been found, he uses this or the first 
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stick in rapping a third stick—a sign that he believes that the 
stick which he thus raps does not contain the pin. 

This sharp striking of the sticks is satd to show ability to find 
the pin quickly. The guesscr speaks to the sticks—calls them his 
sticks. 

3. The feat of divination next to be described ts said never to 
fail “if ane knows how.’ The guesser approaches the pile and 
seizes one stick, and in finding it not to contain the pin, tses it in 
ripping a second stick, as was described above. Two sticks 
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Fr, 24.—Tapping the allck which. acc otding te the divination, does not comiain the pm. 


remain. Taking one of the lifted sticks he sets it on its end near 
enough to the remaining undisturbed sticks that its top can fall 
and iit one or the other of them (see fig. 23). ‘The stick thusdivined 
is supposed to contain the pin. The other stick is first sharply 
struck by a stick grasped in the hand, just as the second stick lifted 
was struck (see fig. 24), then raised, and laid aside. By such process 
of divination and é¢limination the right stick is said always to be 
guessable in the right order, 

The divination by letting one of the sticks fall is accordingly 
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practised before the third guess, which is considered the most 
important one. Some players regularly follow this practice: On 
one occasion, when the divining stick fell on the wrong one of the 
two sticks, the Indian was heard te exclaim impatiently to the 
divining stick, ‘You lied!" 

Ij in divining a stick falls away from the pile so as to indicate 
nothing, the guesser picks it up and tries again. | 

4. The guesser may come and pick up one stick and with it 
quickly tap any two others. The order in which he taps Is not 
important if he holds his other hand in a definite position while he 
tups them, That one of the two sticks tapped which lies nearest his 
other hand counts as second, and the other one as third. 

5, The guesser may approach and tap one of the sticks with his 
finger or fingers. This isa sign that this one will be his third choice. 
He then proceeds carefully to eliminate the others, the one which 
he tapped first being the third stick lifted. 

The idea behind the action of striking the sticks sharply ts that 
it makes them obey the guesser and shows that the guesser is smart, 

The song of ju’y, the Western mocking bird (Mimis polyglottas 
leicopterus Vigors), while one is guessing, is supposed to assist 
the divination in some way. This fact is from the writer's direct 
observation, and its naiveté startled him, 

[t seems to be the conception of the Indians that the sticks 

ass from side to side according to the power of the gucssers to 
divine the pin in the third stick chosen. 

When several play on each side, one or two individuals do mast 
of the guessing. Perhaps a single individual will guess for his side 
as long as he has good luck. Then if he has no success for a time 
others will come forward and try their luck for the good of the side, 

Only rarely is much hesitation apparent on the part of the 
guessers or art lengthy discussions indulged in. 

The dealing side tries to confuse and thwart the quessers as 
much as possible. Notice was made above of the precautions taken 
to avoid eye-action or mind reading. The guesser is constantly 
addressed with such words as: “ You are going to pay us ten," "A, 
‘a, he is going straight for the wrong one," “He will nov find it 
in that one though." 
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The sticks are sometimes manipulated more or less with the 
feet instead of the hands. 

SENGING 

The players on the side which has the sticks frequently sing 4 
song while the guessing is going on, “they are so happy in the 
possession of the sticks," The guessera never sing; “they are sorry 
because they are guessing.” Buc the chief purpose of the singing 
is to confuse the guessers. Although various songs may be sung 
while the game is in progress, there is only one real cofiule song, 
known in Tewa as katc'e'p'ch'a'we (hate, to hide + ‘e, game, pre, 
stick; k'a‘’we, song) or kpitpith’a’we (RaRpit < Sp. cafute; A'a we, 
song), and in Spanish as /a cancion de cafiate. A tambourine drum 
is sometimes used to accompany the song. The large cottonwood 
dance-drum js never thus used. 

The cafiute song was completely recorded by means of a phono- 
graph and the record was transcribed into musical notation by 
Miss Frances Densmore. 

The song has been analyzed by Miss Densmore as follows: 

‘Two renditions of this song were recorded by Mr Harrington, 
the transcription being made from the firstrendition.. In beginning 
the second, after 4 pause, the singer apparently had ditheulty in 
finding the proper pitch for the song: The second! rendition opens 
with the same rhythm and general trend of melody but with a 
pitch which is vague and wandering. This continues as far as 
the messtre marked X, which is found to be accurate in intervals 
and on the same pitch as the corresponding measure: in the first 
rendition. Beyond this measure the correct pitch is maintained 
throughout the song. There is a slight difference of rhythm in 
the rapidly enunciated words of the middle portion, and the last 
four measures are amitted in the sceond rendition. 

“On oxamining the transcription we note that the melody 
tones, exclusive of the embellishments, are those of the scale which 
is commonty known as the minor pentatonic scale but which js called 
the second five-toned scale by Helmholtz in his wark entitled The 
Sensations of Tone at the Physiological Basis of Muste (part 3, 
chapter £4). 
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In rhythmic outline the song is divided mto four periods, the 
first containing six measures and the last three containing nine 
measures each. The first and third periods are double, and each 
period has a distinct rhythmic phrase; and the second and fourth 
periods contain a different rhythmic phrase which is short and con- 
tinuously repeated. The measure lengths are clearly inticated by 
accented tones, and the metric unit is steadily maintained except 
in a few measures. The short tones of the embellishments are 
somewhat uncertain in pitch, but the intonation of the principal 
tones approaches accuracy. This is of special interest in the transt- 
tion from the second to the third periods of the song, the ascending 
interval of an octave being correctly sung in both renditions. 

“In this, as in all transcriptions of primitive songs, the musical 
characters should not be regarded as absolute representations of the 
tones produced by the native singer. It is found. that in certain 
respects, notably the intervals of the octave and filth and. the 
regularity of the metric unit, the native performance parallels our 
atardtard with a reasonable degree of accuracy; no attempt is made 
tw indicate deviations [rom this, as observation has shown that 
stich deviations frequently vary with the mood of the singer. 

“fr is assumed that the speed of the recording phonograph 
wie 160 revolutions to the minute, and the indicated tempo of the 
song was determined by playing the record on a phonograph 
adjusted to that speed.” 


Thanks are also due to Mrs 1, H. Rapp, of Santa Fé, who 
patiently and successfully endeavored to tecord the song: directly 
as sung by an Inclian. 

The words of the song have no known meaning with the excep- 
tion of the following: 

‘enee'dtc = hy Hyitedti hee"*ng' 


gender the mifiute player mow he is coming 
(Lc, Che giieeerr) 


‘onetite — kafinteta he*nd'é 


yonder theeafute player ow he le coming 
jie the @ueseer) 


haywidinde’® heed fat pa 
— geocktulinug pecs Tose ark fiat 
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The occurrence in the song of the Spanish word cafiuéero need 
cause no surprise. Spanish words and phrases occur in some of 
the most sacred traditional formulas pronounced by the Tewa in 
their secret meetings: In fact, the Tewa words translated aliove 
ate frequently supplanted by the fellawing Spanish words, melody 
and burden remaining the same. 

alla piens el catuéero O—O 

there comes the cafute player 

(i. @.. the gueseecr) 

el ono ofall =6ef opalifa o—o 

he not willfind the ‘pin 

el perdid el juego 

he lost othe )«=—s gs mmie 

CHEATING 

The dealers may resort to more strenudus means of thwarting 
the guessers than by merely taking precautions, talking, or singing. 
A frequently occurring trick is to insert two pins, each ina different 
‘stick, The guesser is then dowbly likely to find a pin in the first 
or second stick guessed, and the dealers arrange secretly to extract 
the other pin as they lift the remaining sticks from the pile: The 
eliminating manner of procedure in picking up the sticks described 
above may originally have been due to an attempt to prevent 

THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE Srices 

The figures made by the dealers by variously arranging the 
sticks on the dirt-pile are the most interesting feature of cafute as it 
is played by the Tewa. They are merely an artistic embellishment 
of the game. These figures are here reported and described for the 
first time. 

lt is not certain whether they are a feature of the game as it is 
played at other pueblos. The only referente to cafiute figures which 
the writer can find is made ly Mrs Stevenson, who says in describ- 
ing the Zuni form of the game: 

“The elder God of War always placed his cups in the form of a 
square; and again; "Me forms three points of a triangle with 
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three cups and places the extra cup to the eastern point, “for so the 
younger God of War placed his game.'"' This indicates that at 
least the principle ct forming the figures is known at Zuni. How- 
ever, the Jemez, Taos, and Isleta seem not to be acquainted with 
the figures, and it is probable that the development of canute 
hgure-making at San [defonso is anomalous. 

The figures are made much in the same fashion as children 
graphically represent certain ideas by arranging small objects. 
But the forms have become traditional and the signification of 





Fic. 2§.—The first guess. 


each is very definitely understood by the villagers. The San 
IIdefonso canute figures present a symbolism so highly convention- 
alized and so complex that the term language might well be applied 
—a symbolism not essentially different in origin or practice from 
human speech, gesture language, African drum language, con- 
ventionalized graphic designs that have a commonly understood 
meaning, or writing whether executed in pictograms, ideograms, 
phonograms, or phonetic symbols. 

The characteristic form of most of the figures is closely paralleled 
by designs occurring in the graphic art of the Tewa. 
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Fifty-nine of these figures were explained to the writer. Only 
a small fraction of this number are usually made in a single game. 
The same figure is often arranged many times in succession, even 
though the sides may change. 

There is no definite order in which the figures are made except 
that certain figures are likely to suggest certain others. Thus the 
penis Uesign is usually followed by that of the vagina, which js in 
turn followed by the big penis and horse penis. The penis and 
Vagina figures-are usually made in derision after the guessers have 
failed several times. 





Pid. 26.—" Here the guessing mean came.” 


The grouping of figures presented below was made by the 
writer, and ts not an Indian classification, as there is none. In this 
grouping the filty-nine figures are classed under seven heads ac- 
cording to the objects they represent: Figures representing celestial 
objects, 13; figures representing animals of the air antl their parts, 7; 
figures representing geographical features, 7; figures representing the 
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human form, it® parts or effigy, 11; figures representing howses or 
their parts, 7; figures representing weapons or their parts, 7; figures 
representing religious objects, 7. 

The principles underlying the structure of the figures would be 
worthy of close study. The technique of the figures tz also interest- 
ing, the plaver being limited to the use of four straight sticks of 
uniform length. 

As is true of most primitive symbolism, variability of form i 
permissible, but only within certain limits. Thus the figure repre- 
senting the tablita headdress may be constructed in amy one of three 
quite distinct forms, cach of which may present miinor variations, 
But the Chifoneti horn design, if varied ever so littl in a certain 
way, becomes identical with one form of the cloud design. The 
players invariably take care to keep these two designs distinct, 
Again, figures representing widely different objects may be almost 
or quite identical. Thus the figure representing the flight of 
sandl-hill crames (pl. xt, fig. 3) is the same as that representing hills 
(pl. xn, fig. 2), A study of the written farms of the letters of our 
alphabet reveals similar conditions. 

In the instance of some of the figures only the maker knows 
with certainty what he represents, and inasmuch as the names of 
the figures are usually not spoken, it is quite conceivable that a man 
might make a figure understanding that it represents the flight of 
sanidl-hill cranes, while another person present might interpret it as 
meaning mountains. 

As regards the plane of the figures, a stick may lie on the pile, 
lie on the pile with one end buried in it, lic with one end on the pile 
and with the other end on another of the sticks, or stand on enel 
planted in the pile. In the majority of the figures all the sticks 
lic more or less horizontally. In one figure only (pl. xm, fig. 5) 
do sticks, representing beard hairs, lie on the pile with one end 
buried in it, and in one figure only (pl. xv1, fig. 1) does a stick, repre- 
senting an arrow, lie on the pile with one end resting on another stick. 
When all the sticks stand erect either people or constellations are 
represented, Only three figures (pl. x1, ig. G; pl. xn, fig. 7; pl, xm, 
fig, 2) have combinations of lying and standing sticks. 
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The principles by which some figures are distinguished from 
others are interesting. Thus the sole difference between the two 
figures in each of the following pairs is that in one the sticks forming 
certain portions of the figure are contiguous; in the other, separated. 


re 


Star (PA, Fig 6) Oter | (FLX, fig. 9). 
House Morrine otar 
(Ft XY Fag.) (AX, Fog. 10) 
a 
or Belly of Sling f 2 fig). (FLX, Fig. 43). 





fregation Ditca Great Fiver iN 
(PLM, Fig 5. (PUY, Fig. (POX Fig. 3) 
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footprint of Road Mountain Fas Wide Gapin thé 
runner (UX), Fig 2 (FLA Fig2Z). —- Mountains(PY XI, Fig) 


CHAAT ILLUSTRATING CONTIGUITY AND SEPARATION iw CANUTE GAME 





The openings of the sticks are always covered with dirt. In 
the squarish, horizontally placed figures the openings of the sticks 
are always oriented toward the center of the igure. In other 
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riGUEES REPRESENTING CELESTIAL ORIECTS 


1, 2, Ch'uwd, cloud. 4, 4, dwd*, ram. 5, isiguwedan, lightning, 
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horizontally placed figures the openings of the sticks are always 
oriented in a direction opposite to that from which the guessers come. 
The vertically placed sticks always have their openings turned 
downward, and care is taken in placing them and in picking them 
up lest in doing so the pindropout. Fig. 22 shows an Indian picking 
up a stick that is in a stancling position. 

The figures are commonly oriented as shown in the photographs, 
although almost any of them might be oriented in any other direc- 
tion, Where two orentations are common these have in some 
cases been illustrated. 

The penises and the weapons regularly point toward the guesser’s 
side, while the sand crane and bird are regularly represented as 
fiving away from the guesser’s side. 

Some figures are more realistic than others. Thus the road- 
runner's footprint and the turkey's foot. are very realistic. 

There are many arrangements of the sticks possible that have 
no significance. [f such an arrangement is made, the Indian will 
say: windiupt, ‘it save noching” (wt, negative; nd, it; fv, to say; pi, 
negative). However, there are certain geometric terms in the 
language that might be used in describing such unfamiliar arrange- 
ments. Geometrical descriptive terms can be applied to any one 
of the figures in addition to its proper name. 

The figures were photographed as actually made by the Indian 
players. At first drawings of the figures were attempted, but they 
were found to give at best an inadequate idea of the figures, 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE FIGURES 
I. FIGURES REPRESENTING CELESTIAL OJERCTS 
Ploox, fig. rt. Tewa ‘ck'wwd, ‘cloud’, The w-shaped arrange- 
ment reminds one of sucha cloud design as ts shown in the chart of 
designs, hg. 2 (p.281).. This igure ia often not distinguishable from 
k'csds¢ 9, ‘Chifoneti horns’ (pl. xvi, fig. 1) except in the mindof the 
maker, When the Chifoneti horns figure is carefully made it is 
atranged as shown in pl. Xvil, figs, tand2, The figure representing 
fsiguw inn, ‘lightning’ (pl. 1X, fig. 5), usually differs from this figure 
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in orientation andinhaving its sticks form greater angles with each 
other. 

PL tx, fg. 2. Tewa 'ck'uwd, ‘cloud’, This differs from the 
preceding figure only in its orientation. It differs from the usual 
form of fsiguwanu, ‘lightning’, as does the preceding figure. It 
is likely to be confused with pugaly’y, ‘fight of sand-hill cranes' 
(pl. xt, fig. 3), and with ‘ckn, ‘hills’ (pl. xt, fig. 1). 

Still another form of the cloud figure js identical with the form 
of pugalje'y, ‘fight of sand-hill cranes’, given in pl. x1, fig.1. This 
resembles the cloud form shown in the chart, fig, 2. 

Pl. cx, fig. 3. Tewa kui’, ‘rain’. This represents the drops 
descending. Compare thechart,fig-3. This variety of kwg", ‘rain’, 
may be confused with fegwep'e, ‘house rafters’ (pl. xv, fig. 2), or 
with f'cudejckwe, ‘the people are lying asleep” (pl. xt, fig. 4). 

Pl. ix, fig. 4 Tewa kwf,'rain’. The design shown in the 
chart, fig. 4, makes it probable thatthe stick lying at an angle with 
the other represents the cloud from which the rain descends. This 
atick is always placed diagonally lest the figure be conftreed with 
scbc, ‘growth of hair on the face’ (pl. xi, fig. 5). This figure is 
identical with one form of the “eke, ‘tablira headdress", design (pl. 
xvi, lig. 5). 

Pl. tx, fig. 3. Tewa Gigwtednu, ‘lightning’, This evidently 
represents a zigzag lightning bolt; compare fig. 5 of the chart, 
which is copied from a lightning bolt issying from the mouth 6f a 
beirina pottery painting. This figure is rarely made so carelessly 
that it would be confused with the cloud figures (pl_rx, figs. rand 2), 
pugale'n, “Night of sand-hill cranes’ (pl. x1, fig. 3), ‘ekw, "hills’ 
(pl. X01, fig. 1),6r with &abajinde, horse penis’, also called gwii, 
‘ina line’ (pl. xiv, fig. 11), Tlie figure is usally oriented se that i 
“shoots toward the guesser,” 

PLS, fig. 6, Tewa tsigtgnn, ‘lightning *. This represents two 
lightning Hashes. It is not confusable with anv other figure. 

Pl. x, fig. 7- “Tewa bw te mie’, ‘rainbow’ (Am, rain; femme, 
wheel}, Compare the pottery painting reproduced in the chart, 
hig. 6. 

Pl. x, fig. 8. Tewa ‘ageje, ‘atar’, This is often confused with 
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0, Opa rok Har hichimne. ve Rec be" tie rain, A. tj. ‘Opeic, ara, 
10, ‘agefese’ je, Morning star. 11, Fey ame’, ‘meal-jar constellation. 
12, 13, 8 w'yweisepe’, * belly-ol-sling constellation. 
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‘epew €2’y, ‘roadrunner’s foot’, although the latter should properly 
be viewed as a reader views an x. Mrs Stevenson speaks of “a 
cross signifying the four regions” among the Zufii.' The figure 
is identical with the pottery painting of the chart, fig. 7. Mrs 
Stevenson informs the writer that in Zufi pictographs a cross is 
said to signify the Morning Star. I[t is reported that among the 
Navaho "so", ‘star’, is represented by a St Andrews cross? 

Pl. x, fig. 9. Tewa ‘egejc, ‘star’. This differs from the pre- 
ceding hgure in that the sticks do not touch each other. No auch 
star design as this is known to occur in San Ildefonso pottery 
design. 

PIX, fig. to. Tewa "agejcsc’ ‘jc’, "the morning star’ ("apejc, star; 
ac ‘jc’, large). This differs from feqwa, ‘house’ (pl. xv, fig. 1) in that 
the sticks are not contiguous. The figure reminds one of the 
morming. star design reproduced in the chart, fig. 8. Sometimes 
this figure is turned so that it stands on edge, thus becoming similar 
in form to isiguwinn, ‘lightning’ (pl. x, fig. 6), and A acgwivistpy, 
‘belly of a sling’ (pl. x, fig. 13, and pl. xvi, ig. 6). One informant 
apologized that the edges of the star are really not straight, but 
one can not make them curved using four sticks. Curiously enough, 
the Franciscan Fathers report that the Navaho also call a diamond- 
shaped figure either " beédil Tf ndhdlin”, ‘slingshot like’, or ‘‘sétso", 
‘big star’? 

Pl. x, ig... Tewa £4’ qt'ambe, ‘meal-jar constellation’ (&'¢' 9, 
meal, four; fambe, large drying jar). This is the Tewa nome of 
the constellation Corona berealis, popularly known in English as 
the Northern Crown. The stars of this constellation, brightly 
studded in the black sky, form the regular outline of a f‘ambe’ or 
drying bowl such as the Tewa still employ for drying meal. 
Each stick, standing on end, is supposed to represent a star; but 
there are in reality more than four stars in the constellation. ‘The: 
hgure resembles /cwd, ‘people’ (pl. xitt, fig. 1), which shows people 

iM. C. Steyereon The Zofl Indians, tof don, Rep BA... Washington, too04. 
, aie Finnciscan Fathers, An Elinologic Dictionary of the Narabo Language, St. 
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standing. The stars are said by the Tewa to be ewd, ‘people’, 
The arrangement of the figure is identical with that of the figure 
to be next discussed. 

Pl. x, fig. 12. Tewa A’ gwities pu’, ‘belly-of-sling constellation ' 
(h’u’, stone; guil, to sling; stpu’, the hollow below a persan’s ribs), 
referring to the belly or pocket of a sling where the missile is placed. 
This constellation is Dol phinus, popularly known in English as Job's 
Coffin, The arrangement is identical with that of the preceding 
figure. This constellation or the weapon after which it is called ts 
more frequently represented by sticks lying Hat; see pl. x, fig. 14, 
and pl. xvi, hgs.4,5,and 6. When the sticks are arranged erect, 
the constellation, and not the weapon, is represented. 

PL x, fg.13. Tewa 2'w' qwittsipu’, ' belly-of-sling constellation ', 
Other forms of this figure, which represetita either the belly of a 
sling or the constellation thus named, are shown in pl. xvi, figs. 
4,5, and 6. Fig. 6 of pl. xvi is identical with 97, ‘vagina’ (pl. x1, 
fig. 7). The arrangement ghown in pl. x, fig. 12, represents only 
the constellation. 


2. FIGURES PERTAINING TO ANIMALS OF THE ATR: 

Pl. x1, figs. 1, 2.3, and 4. Tewa pugafwn, ‘fight of sand-hill 
cranes’ (pug, sand-hill crane; fy, flight). These birds are seen 
in the spring and the fall fying in a v-shape high over head. Their 
loud, harsh call may sometimes be heard, Figs. 1 and 4 of this 
plate nught also represent clouds or hills: see pls, rmx and x1. Fig. 2 
of this plate, on the other hand, resembles nde’, ‘penis’ (pl. x11, 
fig. 6). It is indeed a variant form of the penis figure not shown 
im pl. X10, 

Pl. Xt, fig. 5. Tewa ‘egew?'?'y, ‘footprint of roadrunner’ (‘egewi, 
Geacoceys entiforntcuy Lessen, roadrunner; ‘jy, foot, footprint). 
The word ‘Gy is used indiscriminately, meaning foot or footprint, 
In the Boas Anniversary Volume Dr Goddard notes that the 
Mesealero Apache render * foot’ and ‘footprint’ by a single word 
in their language. The roadrunner is called potsano in New Mexi- 
can Spanish, and is aleo known to the Americans by the name 
‘chaparral cock’. The footprints of this bird are x-shaped and it 
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I-4, Puge/y'y, Hight of sanid-hill cranes. 5, 'rgetei'd's, footprint of road- 
runner. 6, py qndi' iy, foot of wild turkey. 7, fsi¢e, bird. 
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is dificult to tell from them in which direction the bird was go- 
itg. It is probably for this reason, and also because there are 
four toes, that these footprints have come to symbolize the four 
directions or the universe: [eiprié, ‘all directions’ (1k, all; péye, 
direction, locative postfix); ‘cpa’, ‘the universe’, Fig, 9 of the 
chart: shows this:symbol as it occurs on pottery. 

In the figure representing the roadrunner's footprint the sticks 
form night angles with each other; the Ap’p, ‘doll’ (pl. xu, fig. 8) 
te distinguished by having two acute and two obtuse angles. 

Pl.oxt, fig. 6. Tewa pp qedi’é’y, ‘foot of wild turkey’ (p'y'n, 
mountain; wdi, formerly ‘wild turkey’, now ‘domestic fowl’; ‘dn, 
loot, footprint). This is one of the most realistic of the figures. 

Pl. x1, fig. 7. Tewa tide, bird’. Thisname refers to any species 
of bird, and the compound p'c tee, ‘water bind’ (p'c, water; tre, 
bird), even applies to some sort of insect that hovers over pools of 
water, The design shown in the chart, fig. 10, occurs ona piece 
of ancient pottery found in the Pajantan Plateau, west of San 
Iidefonss, and has been supposed to represent a dragon-fly. The 
dragon-fly is‘called in Tewa p'cCndp' qidp'y (p'c' , water; andy’ qndit y, 
to whir like-a bullroarer), but the Tewa declare that this cafiute 
hyure is a bird and not a dragon-fly, 


3. FIGURES REPRESENTING GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 

Pl. xm, fig. i. Tewa ‘cha, hills." P's is used of mountains. 
This figure is identical with pugafa'y, “fight of sand-hill cranes’ 
(pl. x1, fig. 3), and is siniilar to ‘ck‘awi, *cloud’ (pl. 1x, hg. 2), and 
to puga fp’ y, ‘fight of sand-hill cranes" (pl. x1, hg.1). The chart, fig 
Tt, shows hills as depicted on San [Ildefonso pottery. 

Pl. xu, figs: 2 and 3. Tewa p's ywi", ‘mountain pass’ (p'f'9, 
mountain: wi", pass). A wider gap in the mountains, represented 
by placing the two groups of sticks farther apart, ts called py yma‘, 
‘wide gap in the mountains’ (pj, mountain; wedi, wide gap) 
(pl. xm, fig. 3). A pf qted'47_as executed in pottery decoration is 
shown as fig. t2 of the chart. 

Pl. x11, fig. 4. Tewa k'yynabd,' cornfield’ (4'p'y, corn, Zea mays; 
nbd, ‘cultivated field"). A pottery design representing a cornfield 
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isshown tn fig. 13o0f thechart. Init, the object shaped like an Edam 
cheese is:-said to be an ear of corn, while the horizontal line beneath 
it represents the field, It is the intention in both designs to show 
a growing corn plant. 

Pl.xu, fig. 5. Tewa dvi’, ‘irrigating ditches’, The Tewa used 
to have irrigating ditches in pre-European times, they tell us. 
This figure differs from pc se™'pe, ‘great river (ploxm, fig. 6), in that 
in the latter the channel between the sticks is greater, and from 
qwats'ige, ‘atreet” (pl. Xv, fig. 3), in that the latter has the space 
hetween the two rows of sticks greater and the two sticks forming 
each row do not touch each other. In the chart, fig. 14, the two 
parallel linesare said to represent an irrigation ditch in connection 
with a flower. 

Pl. xu, fig, 6. Tewa p’e'se"je, ‘great river’ (p'c, water, river: 
sc je’, great). This is a picture of the Rio Grande, which is usually 
meant when p'e'se"'je is used. Fig. 15 of the chart shows hills and 
a fe se''je’ (the two parallel lines). ‘This figure differs fram ktvi'c, 
‘irrigating ditch’ (pl. X11; fig. §), in having the two rows of sticks 
further separated, and from gwitts*ige, ‘street, in having the two 
sticks forming each of these rows pouching each other. 

Pl. xa, fig. 7. Tewa p'c'tsa’, ‘meadow with water oozing out in 
places in it’ (p'e, water; Ma’, to cut through, to ooze out), The 
stick standing erect represents the water coming up or out. Such 
places occur along the creeks and are called cienegas in New Mexican 
Spanish. 


4. FIGURES REPRESENTING THE HUMAN FORM, [TS PARTS OR EFFIGY 
PL xttr, fig. 1. Tewa f'ewd, person, people. Of the people the 
informants said admpwy'y, "they are standing ' (mdi, they +, animal 
gender; qwyy, tostand), This figureisconfusable with A'a' nf dmie , 
“meal-jar constellation” (pl.ox. fig. 11), and A wgwittsipn’, ‘belly of 
sling coristellation’ (pl. x, fig. 12). 

Pl. xin, fig. 2. Tewa wi cd nihe, ‘one persom is sick’ (ti, 
one; Pee, person, people; ag, he, she; he, to be sick), The other 
three persons ure visiting the sick person, 

Pl. xt, fig. 3, Tewa text 4img'?, ‘the people are. marching’ 
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FIGURES HEPRESENTING GEOGRAPHICAL FEATUAES 


1, ku, hills. 2. Py ewe. mountain pass. 3, py ywa'sd, wide gap in the 
mountains. 4, &'p'gtahd, cornfield. 5, fwi'c, irrigation ditch. 6, 


f'cscjc, great river. 7, PCa", meadow. 
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(i'cwd, person, people; indi, they 3+. animal gender; mqg'?, to go). 
Of them could also be said wdigwadleg'¢, ‘they are marching in a 
line' (nd, they 3+, animal gender; qua}, a line; ma’d, to go). 

Pl. xt, fig.4. Tewa few deychwe, ‘the people are lving asleep’ 
((cwd, person, people; ade, they 3+, animal gender; je, asleep: 
hic, to lic, used of $+). One informant made the obscene remark 
that they are men and women lying together. ‘The figure differs 
from Jeg p's, “house rafters’ (pl. xv, fig, 2),in thar the sticks are not 
contiguous in the latter. It mav easily be confused with &u', 
‘rain’ (pl. ox, fig: 4). 

Pl, xt, fig. 5. Tewa sede, "yrowth of hair on the face’. Tt was 
the custom to pluck all beard hairs from the face. The word schc 
is frequently applied as a nickname to Mexicans or to women on 
whose faces there is a considerable growth of hair. Sometimes 
the three sticks radiate; sometimes they are parallel. The stick 
representing the [ace is often almost completely covered. “This 
figure would not he confused with hug’, ‘rain’ (pl. tx, fig. 4). 

Pl. xu, fig. 6. Tewande, ‘penis’, The wwo sticks av the top 
of the picture represent the wa'l'w’, ‘testicles’. The whole figure ia 
sometimes. called adewok'n, ‘penis and testicle’ (nde, penis: 
we'k's", testicles), or ndese' jc’, ‘big penis’ (rd, penis: se"je’, hig), 
or wakes "jc, ‘big testicles’ (wa'h'y', testicle; ajc, high, A 
variant form of this figure is identical with one form of the puga/j'n, 
“flight of sand-hill cranes’ (pl. xicfig. 2). Three other figures tepre- 
senting ¢ach a penis are shown in pl, Xr, 

Pl, xii, fig. 7.. Tewa 33, ‘vagina’ or ‘vulva’. Sometimes tt ts 
called sjxe"jc’, "biy vagina’ (sj, vagina; seh", big). Thies figure ts 
identical with one form of 4'w'giwirisipy’, ‘belly of a sling’ (pl. xvi, 
fig. 6), and closely resembles the other form of the same figure shown 
in pl. Xvi, fg. 5, (See ulse pl, xvi, fig. 1.) The vagina is always 
‘oriented so that its greater axis points toward the guessers. 

Pi, xu, fig. 6. “Tewa Ay'y. ‘doll’. ‘This hgure ts caretully dis- 
tinguished from "egee’"f'y, ‘footprint of roadrunner’ (pl. x1, hg. 5), 
the sticks in the latter figure forming right angles with each other, 

PL x1v, figs;g and tr. ‘Tewa kabajinde, horse penis’ (kabeji, 
horse <= Sp. caballo; adé, penis), or qwi4l, ina row’. In fig. 11 the 
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line formed by the sticks is not as straight asin fig.g. Sometimes it 
is almost as crooked as in (sigwiwnw, ‘lightning’ (pl. rx, fig. 5). 
The figures are also called mbundinde, ‘donkey penis’ (mbunda, 
donkey, < Sp. burro; ade, penis). For other penis figures sec 
pl. Xin, fig. 6, and pl. xtv, fig. 10, ‘The Tewa call the three bright 
stars of Orion's belt ‘egeje gwisi'jy, "stara in a row’ (agejc, star; 
quilt, row; 'jy, postfix indicating 3-+- number, animal gender), 

Pl xiv, fig. 10, Tewandese jc, big penis’ (nde, penis; sc ‘je’, 
big}. Also called merely nde, 'penis’, The V-shaped part repre- 
actits the wa'k'w’, ‘testicles’. For other penis figures see pl. x11, 
fig. 6, and pl. xiv, figs. 9 and 11. 


5: FIGURES REPRESENTING HOUSES OK PARTS OF HOUSES 

PL. xv, fig. 1. Tewa teywea, ‘house’. Tequa refers to a single 
house, not to a houserow, which is called gwaszy, por to a pueblo 
or village, which is called "paw, This figure must not be con- 
fused with ‘agejese je’, ‘the morning star’ (pl. X, fig. to}. 

PL xv, fig. 2. ‘Tewa fegwap'e, ‘house rafters’ (fegta, house; p'e, 
stick, pole, beam), These are known in Spanish as rigas. They are 
logs, usually of mrd’y, ‘rock pine," which are laid parallel to each 
other at distances a foot or two apart across the tops of the house 
walls. They are covered with boughs, brush, ane earth, After being 
felled, the logs were allowed to tic until they became lighter anel 
were then taken to the village, each ot the shoulders of several 
men. This figure is sometimes confused with bog’, ‘rain’ (pl. 1x, 
fig. 3), or with Mewd rejckwc, ‘the people are lying asleep’ (pl, xr, 
fig. 4), Arare divergent form of this figure is the <ame as qi - 
i"ige, "street" (pl. xv, fig.4), Still another irangement is ta place: 
the sticks at the four corners of an imaginary’ square, oblong, or 
rhombus, laying them all parallel with each other; see p's, ‘ pales" 
or ‘ralters" (pl. xv, fig: 7). 

PL. Xv, fig, 3. Tewa qwots'ige, ‘strect’. This word refers to 
strects or long open spaces between house rowa jn Indian puehlos. 
It liters Irom p'e'se'“je-, ‘great river’ (pl. xm, fig. 6), in not having 
its sticks touch one another. A divergent form of legion p's, ‘rafters’ 
(plo xv, fig. 2), ts identical with this. 
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Pl. xv, fig. 4.. Tewa Jee, ladder’, The word also refers to 
stairs. The Tewa constructed ladders, the rungs either being 
lashed on to or running through holes in the side poles. They 
were used in climbing to the houseroofs from the outside and in 
descending to the floor of the room from the roof-hole (A'cjip'e’), and 
vice versa, The ladders used in gaining entrance to the f'«, ‘kivas’, 
were very long and projected high above the structure. 

Pixv,fig.§. Tewa mbenjrndite, ‘ melon watch-house’ (mbenpndi, 
muskmelon, < Sp. melon; fe, house, used in compounds). Little 
houses with frame of poles and sides and roof of brush are. con- 
structed for watching over fields where there are crops that are 
likely to be stolen. Often one side, or more, is open. People stay 
at and sleep in such shacks in order ta guard their fields. 

PL. xv, fig. 6. Tewa #e’o’, ‘tipi’, “wigwam" (fe, house, in com- 
pounds; “a*, cloth). The Juid,* Utes’, Apoedntst, "Comanches", and 
some other tribes are known by the Tewa to live in such houses. 

PL. xv, fig. 7. ‘Tewa p's, ‘logs’, ‘poles’, ‘rafters’. This is some- 
times also called feguap‘e, ‘house rafters’; compare tegwap'e, ‘house 
rafters’ (pl. xv, fig. 2). 


6, FIGURES REPRESENTING WEAPONS 

Pl. xvi, fig.t. Tewa sue, ‘bow and arrow’. Matthews gives a 
Navaho bow symbol that looks like a capital letter B; “Diagram 
of the bow-symbol on the left leg of the personator of Nayénézga- 
ni ‘There is also occasionally a very obscene interpretation of this 
bow and arrow figure. 

Pl. xv, fig.2, Tewa sutsl's, ‘atrow-point' (sv, arrow; fst't, point), 
This figure may be confused with jy'np'e, ‘spear’ (pl. xvt, fig. 3). 
Fig. 16 in the chart shows an arrow-point copied from a-San IIde- 
fonso bowl. The form is identical with that of the cafiute figure, 
although a Tewa arrow point actually had quite a different shape. 

Pl. xvt, fig. 3. Tewa ju yp’, ‘spear’ Uip'y, to-pierce: p'e, stick, 
pole). This figure may be confused with sufst’s, "arrow point’ 
(pl. xvi, fig. 2). 

Pl, xvi, figs. 4,5,and6. Tewa.k'wgwistsipu’, ‘belly of a sling" 


i Woshitgien Matthews Narahe Legends, p. 254- 
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(k'u’, stone; gwi4?, tosling; sip’, the hollow below a person's ribs). 
Fig. 6 is identical with sj, ‘vagina’ (pl. xmt, fig: 7). In order to 
obviate this identity the sling belly is usually shown turned as in 
fig. 4 or splitin the middle as shown in fig. 5. The form split in the 
middle has its counterpart in San Ildefonso design; see the chart, 
fig. 17- Uf not carefully made, 'wgwtistpe’ is apt to resemble 
tsigawann, ‘lightning’ (pl. x, fig. 6), or ‘agejese je", ‘the morning 
star’ (pl.x,fig.10). What we call adiamond, rhombus, or rhomboid 
form, or tilted square or oblong, seems to be quite generally termed 
sling venter by the Indians of the Southwest. Thus the Franciscan 
Fathers give: “ beddiil't’ nadkdlin, (slingshot-like), a diamond, also 
called séiso, big star"; “‘bedditl'the (slingshot), an elongated 
diamond's! ‘detditl't’ baba doldphds (slingshot with serrated edge), 
diamend with serrated edge"? “‘beddidl'?’, ndhdlnigi bedlgi'ds'l 
(slingshot-like figures within each other), diamond within diamond." 
Of the use of the kw gwiti, ‘sling’, what the Franciscan Fathers 
say of the Navaho will apply equally well tothe Tewa. "“ Thesling- 
shot, consisting of a diamond-shaped piece of leather to hold the 
stone, and two cords, ane of which is released in swinging It, is-also 
used in killing birds, or throwing at sheep when herding.’ 

Pi. xvi, fig. 7. Tewa ésijpe'p'a’, “sword” (ts1'¢, point, blade; jc. 
augimertative; pa", flat and with roundish edge), The Tewa state 
that they probably had no weapon known by this name before 
the Mexicans came. The figure is identical with p'eqwi'y, ‘cross’ 
(ol. xyit, fig. 7). 


7. FIGURES: REPRESENTING OBJECTS USED IN RELIGIOUS 
DANCES 

Pl. xvi, igs, rand 2, Tewa Meverey, ‘Chifoneti horns’ (k'c'sd, 
Chifoneti: seq, horn). The Chifonetifmternity ts known as A’cid at 
the Tewa villages, as k'é/aereat Cochiti (Bandelier’s " Koshaire"} and 
as" Néwekwe" at Zuni. Male members of this fraternity tie their 
hairin two hori-like bunches on certainoceasions. These are called 

The Fronciean Fathers, op. cit... p. mt. 


bid. p, 252. 
‘hid, pope. 
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k'c'sdse'9, Chifoneti horns’. Compare the head of a Chifaneti copied 
from San Ildefonso pottery (chart, fig. 18). See Mrs Stevenson's 
reporton the Zumi Indians for an illustration of a k’csd wearing his 
hair in this wav." 

The shape of the cafiute figures is very realistic, The form shown 
in pl. xvit, fig. 2. is:said to be preferable to that shown in pl. svi, 
fig. 1, since itis not as casily confusad with ‘ck'nwd, ‘cloud’ (pl. 1x, 
fig. 1). 

Pl. xvi, figs. 3,4/and5. Tewa “éie, ‘tablita headdress’. Thin 
boards, vatiousty shaped and painted, are wort on the heads of 
women dancers in éablita dances, Spanish fabltia, ‘tablet’, being 
the name given by the Mexicans to the boards and also the dances 
in which they are tised. The ‘ele are said to represent clouds, and 
some of them have the sun, moon, or stars cut or painted on them. 
A picture of one kind of tablita being worn by a maiden ts found 
in Mrs Stevenson's report on the Zuiii Indians* A cloud painting 
taken from San Ildefonso pottery and said to be an ‘ele is given in 
the chart, fig. 19. The Franciscan Fathers call a similar pattern 
“PB Ospishchin (cloud image)."" The variety of the canute tablita 
figure given in pl. xvi fig. 5, is the same sas Aaj’, ‘rain’ (pl. LX, 
hig. 4). 

Pl. xcvu, fig: 6. Tewa pe'wijt, gourd rattle’,or py qmida, “bell” 
(pu'n, to make a'ringing noise: mbe, small and roundish like a ball). 
Whether the Tewa obtained small metallic bells from the south 
in. pre-European times is uncertain. 

Ploxwn, fig. 7, Tews p'eqtiy, ‘cross’, literally ‘standing stick’ 
(p'e, stick, pole; givin, to stand). The makers had in mind the 
Roman Catholic cross. 


A Game aS AcTUALLY PLAYED 

It is an ideal method to describe a game as it was: actually 
observed to be played. Such a description should always accom- 
pany 4 description of the general theory and rulesofa game. The 

(MC. Steverem. The Zufl) Indl, cod Ann, Rep. BA, 6. Washington, 104, 
A. 496 

1 ibhi., pl ae 

© The Franciscan Fathers, op C4... p 232. 
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canute game described was played by four Indians whom we shall 
designate as A, B, C, and D. 

D laid fifty kernels of corm as the pool on the ground about ten 
feet fram pile no. t, while all looked on, No stakes were made. 

A hid the pin in one of two sticks on pile no. 1, their openings 
covered and their closed ends projecting toward pile no. 2. C 
walked from his pile to pile no. 1 and found the pin in the first 
stick he lifted. C and D therefore became the dealers. 

1. The figure was xut: 1. A guessed, finding the stick in the 
fourth stick guessed. D took four kernels from the pool and lair 
them near pile no. 1. 

2. The Agure was xit: 8. B guessed, finding the pin in the 
second stick guessec|, D took 6 more grains from the pool and 
deposited them with the others belonging to his side. 

3. The figure was x1: 8, A guessed, finding the pin in the third 
stick guessed. A and B now became dealers, No kernels changed 
hands. 

4- The figure was xy; 2. C guessed, finding the pin in the third 
stick guessed, B took ten kernels from the pool for his side, laying 
them near pile no. 2, the pile of his side, 

5. The figure was xy: 2. C guessed. He said, after raising 
two of the sticks, that the pin must be in the A’jy. He tapped the 
t'In with one of the sticks he had taken up and then quickly lifted 
the other atick remaining on the pile, which he had not tapped. 
The pin was not init. That showed that the pin must be in the 
iy, a5 he had shown that he thought it was by tapping it, C 
and D's side got the deal. 

6. The figure was xv:2. D cautioned A and B to stay by their 
own pile while he was putting the pin in. ‘Go back to your place; 
don't be watching here," he said, B guessed, finding the pin in 
the second stick guessed. C took six kernels from the pool for 
his side. 

7- The figure was xv: 2. A guessed, finding the pin in the fourth 
stick guessed. C took four kernels from the pool for his side. 
“You are a good guesser; you know every time," he said to A. 

6. The figure was x:8. B guessed, finding the pin in the fourth 
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stick guessed. C took four kernels from the pool for his side. 
was singing the cafute song while B was guessing. 
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“Ta, fa", he said as he stopped singing, and slapped Boon the back. 
B guessed, finding the pin jn the third stick guessed, No kertels 
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changed hands, of course. A and B became dealers, A hiding the 
pin. A noticed that only two kernels were left in the pool. 

to, The figure was mx: 3, C guessed, finding the pin in the 
fourth stick guessed. 6 took the two kernels feft in the pool for 
his side, though his aide really deserved to have four, of course. 
From now on forfeits iad-to be paid out of the pools of the sides, 
forall the kernels were in possession of one side or the other. There 
was no common pool any more. 

tt. The figure was 1x: 4. D guessed, finding the pin in the 
third stick wuessed, “Come get your money,” C called out. A 
wentover and received ten kernels from C and D's pool. 

iz. The figure was xvit:3. € and D) assisted cach other in guess- 
ing, finding the pin in the first stick guessed. Meanwhile B sang 
loudly portians of the Mexican versions of the caflute song. 

13. The figure was xvo:t. Clifted the first stick, D the second, 
Lit according to Cs directions, Then C stood the stick he had 
tuken up on end so near the ones remaining untouched that if it 
jell it might hit one of them. He hele it in this position with the 
fingers of his right hond, When it fell it did not hit one of the 
sticks still lying, but pointe! toward one, Then taking the stick 
which D had taken up, C struck with it the stick on which the 
divining stick had not fallen, This stick was then Jilted by him, 
and the pin was not init. But the pin was not te be found in the 
remaining stick either. “ Whereis it?” exclaimed C. At last the 
pin was found by C stuck in one of the sticks, As to the order 
in which this stick was raised, there wasa dispute. And so A hid 
the pin anc) arranged the figure again—the same figure as before. 
And C and D guessed again, finding the pin in the third stick 
tuesse!, (CC and D's side now got the deal, or rather “got the 
sticks, as they put it. 

14. The figure was tx: 5, B found the pin in the fourth stick 
guessed, and paid C and D four kernels. 

15. The figure was xu:t. A and B took turns guessing. C 
tried to make them think the pin was in the wrong suck, ‘They 
found it in the fourth one which they guessed and paid C and D 
four kernels. “Yes, but you don't make ten a single time, only 
four, four, four,” said A, 
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16, The figure Wasxin:6, C sald, “ Four, four,all the time, just 
four, Int now the pin will be in the first one you pick up,” A 
guessed. '* Lwill take the pinda, ‘point of the penis’, first’ (the figure 
wu 4 penis), said A, There was no pin in it. “'l fooled him,” 
said A. “You will fil it in the wraldse'qude, oll mule’, then,” 
sad C. "Lo whall find! itin bis testicles," eid A. Alifterd the other 
stick, which fortued the penis, but no pin. Then he raised one of 
the other sticks, but it did not contain the pin, Last of all he took 
up the ‘old mule’. In it was the pin, C fairly shouted, "1 told 
you sol" “And I said I was going to pay you only four all the time,” 
said A. He paid C four. 

7: The figure was x11:7.. Now you fellows are going to give me 
ten kernels,” said C. A found the pin in the first etick guessed. 
"C cold me be put the ply inte that stick am) T beliewed it.” said A. 
C took the ten kernels. 

18. The fgure was xmi:7. Aand Bussisted each other in gucs- 
ing, using 4 stick to divine with oe deeeribed before, “They found 
the pin in the third ane guessert, and pot the cleal. 

19. The figure was x1v710, One of tho sticks representing a 
‘testicle had its open ond pointed away from the center of the gure, 
C insisted that because of this carelessness the sticks must be for- 
feited to hisside. The faulty dealers did not object. 

20, The figure was xv: 1. A guessed, finding the pin in the 
second stick guessud. B paid C six kernels, 

25. The figure was xtvito. C said,‘ Heia goitig to pay me ten.” 
A guessed, finding the pin in’ the fest etck lifted. © aml D*s side 
wae paid! ten kernels, which just wok all the kertiels A andl 1 had 
left: “It Just came out even,” said C, “FT wish Thad something 
to divide with vou,” said C to 0, meaning that he wished the game 
had heen played for stakes, “Wr ’ ude ‘ha’, ‘Te knows how to 
play well’ (hitwe'e, wells ad, hes "¢, game; £3", to know), said D, 
referring to C, 

Some expressiqns heard during thy game were: nimi’. “you 
t guess!" (mad, yout, prefixedt proneum, second pers, ing. nite , 
to guess): ménmeng’, “you? guess!" (mdi, prefixed pronoun, secontl 
pers. sing.: mus’, to guess); af dctpegei'c’*, ‘Lam going to hunt 
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or gitess’ (wd°, 1, emphatic pronoun; nde, [ it, prefixed pronoun 
denoting a combination of first pers. sing. subject and third pers. 
sing. object: ued, to hunt; get, future tense sign): mdcfa', “I 
have found it’ (mde, Lit, prefixed pronoun denoting a combination 
of first piers. sing: eubject ard third pers. sing. object: fo” to find); 
nd’ ‘ct pe. lL have won’ (na, 1, emphatic pronoun; ‘e, 1, prefixed 
pronoun; 4'_, a winning; pe, to make); nd 4ckate’*, ‘I am hiding it’ 
(ad’, T, emphatic pronoun; ade, Pit, prefixed pronoun denoting a 
combination of first pers. sing. subject and third pers: ating. object; . 
kate™, to hide): "WH ‘pheje i’ ‘vou 1 lied’ ('y’M, you 1, emphatic 
pronoun; ‘sv, you 1, prefixed pronoun; Aeit, to lie; ‘i, there); 
A’ gle tial”! Ry gk’ e, ‘the corn kernels in the pool’ (£y'y, corn 
lant; f, house, in compounds; ‘ims, there, where; ‘i! postfix de- 
noting 3-- number, vegetal gender, referring to Kinks’; &'p'n, 
carn plant: #’e, kernel, gram): nd" iyorkt nabu' pagel ‘ibid ride't, 
‘we 3 are paying from our side’ (ad''iqmbi, of us 34+, emphatic 
pronoun; wey, sie; 'fogeti, from a side, locative postfix; ii, we 
4+. prefixed pronoun: wa", to pay: nde, element denoting pro- 
gressive tense); ‘ei! ad 'e dud ache, ‘that goat-beard’ (‘c, there; 
‘i! poetfio denoting singular number, animal gender; wi, one; ‘¢, 
there; kuud, mountain sheep, goat, sheep; scbc, beard, growrh of 
hair on the face); pape ep qwe, ‘dark anus’ (pu, base, buttocks; 
pc, hole; k’p'ywe, dark): wa'k'w'f pia, ‘brown flat testicles‘ 
(wah, testicle; ‘d°, brown; p'a", fat); pindat’e’, ‘dry penis’ 
(pinda, point of penis; la", dry). 


CaNUTE at OTHer PuEBtLoS 

In studying the game of kafe’e pee as played at San [defonse 
we could doubtless find, as elsewhere in the ethnology of the Tewa, 
strong evidence of acculturation. We probably have in this game 
a blending of Indian anc) Mexican elements. A comparative stuly 
ol the forms of the game current at the various pueblos would 
probably reveal important facts concerning its histary. 

Most of the literature on the “hidden ball" games of the 
Pueblo Indions is contained in the report by Culin previousty cited, 
in which pages 335-339 are introductory to this class af games, 
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pages 351-353 describe the Keresan, 357-364 the Mopi, 367-370 

the Tanoan, and 372~382 the Zuni forms. 

Mrs Stevenson describes the Zuni form of the game under the 
name of "'¢’ydnkolo'we" in her report on the Zufi Inclians,! and in 
addition contributes a description of the game to Mr Culin’s report. 

At Jemez some names of objects pertaining to the canute game 
were obtained by the writer. The game is called by the Jemez 
pd'en'wi, ‘cane game’ (pd'd, cane,? Phragmiles phragmites: “onal, 
game), The sticks appear always to be made of cane. A cafiute 
stick is called ¢@'4, dual pdf, 3+ plural f'é. The pin is called 
Hektal, ‘litthe stick’, dual Hed jp sf, 34+ plural Medlin (Me, stick; Ap, 
diminutive). "The reed sticks shown in fig. 21 are from Jemez, and 
their markings may be compared with those of the set from San 
Idefonso shown in the same figure. They are called | 
(1) Bela, ‘at the top’, referring to the one band (Tewa wry). 

(2) wild, ‘at two places’, referring to the two bunds (Tewa wije}y). 

(3) ped, ‘in the middle’, referring to the band (Tewa fi'jn). 

(4) pedd, said of big or bad freckles, referring to the spots (Tewa 
mulas¢'ndc), The corresponding stick at San [klefonso is never 
spotted, 

The Jemez play cafiute mostly in winter: tec’ “epd cal wanegne’ , 
‘in winter they play cafute’ (fcc', winter; 'e, they 34) ped, 
canute stick: ‘cai'w, to play) mgue¢ '¢, Progressive). 

The following information was obtained from an laleta Indian 
at Albuquerque. The Isleta call cafiute pated, which the informant 
could not etvmologize. The stick with a single band near one 
end is called ena cil one"; the stick w ith a single band near cach end 
is culled wisi, ‘two’; the stick which is spotted ull over is called fere, 
‘spotted’. At Isleta the sticks are made of wood and are called 
jan’, ‘little sticks" (Je", wool; 'w, diminutive). 

A Taos Indian at Santa Fé furnished the following. The Taos 
call the game kafhute (< Sp. cafiute) or hafiute'apand, ‘canute game 
(katte, caflule, < Sp, cafinle; ‘dpand, game)- The «ticks are 
mace of wood and are called fujfitand, which the informant could 
not erymologize. 


MLC. Steyeracn, op wit. pu g18. as)-gat. 
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To witness a game of kate’ p’e'e as played at San Ildefonse is 
an experience not saan to be forgotten: The game, as well as its 
avtting, is picturesque. The old men take as much pleasure in 
playing it ae de the little boys, and it seems just as real and im- 
portant to them, 

The antics of the “ good) guessing men" arid the series of changin; 
figures make the game entertaining to both player and onlooker. 


SCO. OF AMERICAN ARCH AOLOGY 
Santas Fl, Naw Mexico 





CERTAIN RARE WEST-COAST BASKETS 
By H. NEWELL WARDLE 


“HE basketry of primitive peoples, though one of the latest 
subjects to attract the attention of the ethnologist, 1s now 
recognized as well worthy of the closest study. Not only 

does it frequently represent the highest artistic expression of its. 
maker, but it may point the way to important ethnologic conclu- 
sions. Its evidence is weighty, though never final, since today 
the dismemberment or forcecl association of kindred and of alien 
tribes on reservations, and the arbitrary demands of the white 
trader, are making sad havoc with this native art, while even in 
prehistoric times intertribal contact, in war, trade, and friendship, 
gave to local varieties a wider distribution. This latter, the natural 
increasing tange of the baskei—whether as loot, merchandise, or 
gift—is a valuable indicator, and opposed to the modern and wholly 
vicious artificial transplanting of types: The present limited 
knowledge of the older basketry renders important the publication 
of accurate descriptions of every genuine old eperimen. The five 
which form the subject of this paper have been selected from the 
collections of The Academy ef Natural Sciences of Philadelphia as 
differing, in one way or another, from any basket previously 
described. 

The small covered basket (pl. XVI, a) came to its present abiding 
place more than thirty years ago. It is unquestionably a Tlingit 
product, and je assignable to Emmons’ type 16! It exhibits the 
characteristic shoulder of the jar-shaped gieutle-gwat (“round or egg- 
like belly"), while the lid is surmounted by the rattle from which 
type 14 takes its namie, (udar-hnck ("noise inside"). More squat 





iG. T. Erno, The Basketry of the Tlingit, Mem. Arter. Afns. Nat. Mtai.. 
volm, p25. Whether the lid to type 16 carries the motile ao does that of type 14 
ls not stated, but from the epecimen figured by O. T. Mason (Smithson, fest Amn, Rep., 
1902, U.S. N. MM. p. 67) fe evidently has thie churacteretic. 
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in appearance than the jar figured by Emmons, the Academy's 
basket reaches only $1 mm, (¢ 3-2:inches) in height, lid included, 
while its greatest diameter is 116 mm. (c. 4.6 incliea). 

The weave of the bottom is mostly the Khark-ghee-su'l ("be 
tween’) or alternating two-strand twining and wickerwork, while 
the remainder of the basket shows only the regular wish-tookh-o'r- 
kee (close together work") or two-strand twining, and is finished 
at the edge by trimming the warp. Into this basic fabric of spruce- 
roat if woven the false embroidery or overlay twining of grass— 
the wh-tah york teetwage ( outside lifted up and put rownd"),! 

The embroidery begins where the warp turns up to form the side 
of the jar, and ends at the basal line of the neck, The design of the 
body, which ts continued onto the nm of the lid, presents, when the 
latter 1s in place, six vertical rows of loxenges,—two and a hall to. 
the row,—each outlined by skipping two consecutive stitches in the 
overlay, thus permitting the dull-brown spruce-root twining to 
appear on the surface. Within this outline the false embroidery 
is continued—no longer in the sheeny pale straw of the fka‘kar 
Shark (“trae straw”), but in a deeper, more brownish shade,* 
intersected by two longitudinal liars of black, cach two rows of 
stitches in breadth. 

The lid is surmounted by the ingenious closed chamber, con- 
taining the little pellets, whose rattle recalls to the native mind the 
sound of shifting pebbles on a shingle beach. ‘This knob, 45 mm. 
(¢. 1.8 inches) in diameter, ts embroidered in the graceful fern- 
frond pattern (design 43, “the young fronds of the forn as they come 
up from the rect and curl round")? in two colors—the pale straw 
and the deeper shade forming the alternate fronds on the dyed 
epruce-root ground. The only portion of the spruce-root twining 
that is not in the natural color is this central or upper face of the 
knob, In all probability it was originally dyed red, thougt its 
line is now clark-brown with only a suggestion of ruddiness, The 
Farmers. wp ot. gage. Ale. TL Meo in Ball, oo, 0. 3 ON) At. part oP, 
fie. 28 
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three series of stitches forming the neck of the knob, and the three 
rows of the Hd proper appearing just beyond the line of junction 
and under which the warp-strands of the former are inserted, are 
in ordinary twined weaving of uncovered spruce. Beyond this, the 
overlay recommences in eolid blocks of pale straw, relieved by the 
“footprints of the brown (black?) bear" (Emmons’ design 6). 
Each of the three footprints is outlined in the dull spruce-root of 
the basal fabric, and within this lining of uncovered weft the over- 
lay recontinues in the deeper shade and black, forming alternate 
bars, cach two stitches deep, 

At the base of the footprint series the warp-strands turn sharply 
down to form the cylindrical rim, and here the motif of the basket 
Itself recurs ina series of alternating diamonds and. triangles—the 
latter probably considered by the maker as the “half of the head 
of the salmon-berry,” though in reality nothing more than a 
potential lozenge. ‘This identity of motif on the body of the basket 
and the rim of its lid is in accordance with the Tlingit custom and 
Serves 45 a recognition mark. 

In form, weave, embroidery, and in two of the three elements of 
iis ornamentation, the basket is characteristically Tlingit. It is 
unusual, though by no means unique, in the absence of strongly 
marke! bands. Its peculiarity consists in the treatment of the 
lozenge, or eye", which forms the decorative feature of the basket 
body.and reappears on the im of the lid. I know of no other 
Tlingit basket in which the lozenge is intersected by horizontal bars, 
and in this case it seems probable that the concept of the completed 
basket, with the barred footprints of the brown bear upon the flat 
surface of the lid, reacted upon the body motif, the “ eve", to produce 
a design more realisticand harmonious. Yet it may well be that 
this is not an individual characteristic, but a lost or hitherto un- 
recorded pattern, and, as such, bears its special Tlingit designation. 

A second art product from the same culture province is the 
tam-o"-shanter shaped hat figured on plate Xvilt,c. [ts greatest 
diameter is 419 mm. (¢. 1644 inches), The head-band measures 


(Emmons, op. elt. p2d5. lathe word “black” Jn Ube explanation of pl. v, bx. 
§, merely a misprint for “brown "T 
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sq7 mm. (¢. 23/4 inches) in circumference and is 65 mm. (¢. 2)4 
inches) in height. The hat is woven in the ordinary two-strand 
twining of the Northwest coast, with the stitches driven home so 
close-and hard-as to give a beautiful beaded appearance to the 
fabric, The edge is finished with the three-strand border (Em- 
mons’ border type 5)? frequently used for hats. The material 
is spruce-root, upon which an overlay js applied in concentric bands 
of “false embroidery” in straw of a rich golden-brown hie. The 
flat, button-like elevation of the crown, 108 mm. (e. 4.3 inches) in 
diameter, carries on its surface two bands of the “leaves of the 
fireweed" pattern? The rhomboidal leaves are turned in opposite 
directions on these hans. 

Then succeeds, around the slightly constricted, almost vertical 
neck ef the knob, a series of solidly embroidered rectangles? de- 
limited abave and below by a single embroidered line — " cross- 
EE bar of the drving frame"? as shown in 





~ the hgure. Beyond this constriction, the 


bread flare of the wpper surface presents four-spaced, concentric 
bands of embroidery. The tinermost of these repeats the fire- 
weed motif, the leaves being directed in accordance with those 
of the first circle. The remaining three, in conformity with the 
thiree worked bands of the ptece’s inferior aspect, show the well- 
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known “‘shaman's hat” pattern! ‘The deep hat-band below is 
decorated with a variant of the " tattoo” figure® (hg. 27). 
'Enrmen, op. ell., pe 24 
© ih. pp. Oe. desir io, 
'Positly thet blocks form nothing more than a variant of the fire-weed rotil, 
though mooted in dir Emo text. See hie plate x1, fhe 6, 

‘Erne op cle, pf 260, design 26, 

P Utehii.. gy. atta. chemlges 46. 

© Thi. p. 274. demge 35: 
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Unlike the example of this pattern heured by Mr Emmons,' the 
tattoo does not alternate with the simple “cross.” Ln its individual 
parts it is rather an abbreviation of the old tattoo mark on the 
thumb than a variation of that on the metacarpals of the fingers. 
The result of the juxta- 
position of paired units 
is, however, noteworthy, 
since the included figure 
thus produced is not, 
stricly speaking, the 
"eross,"” neither is il 
the tau-shape! conuno- 


nial warclob nor its ‘i oat , ae se 
oe ee Y Fic. 28— Raven-tall design. alter Enimone’ varlant 
doubled art-form X. A dc sitisareaie suncatieitia Betas cs ereus ister 





cleser Inspection will, | 
believe, reveal its connection with the “raven-tail” pattern? Camni- 
pared with that motif, it shows itselfas the negative of a flattened 
and ¢longated but less ornate form of Mr Emmons’ variant a of 
design a1 (figs. 24, 40). 
In the-actuil tattoo mark, the bars on the wrist. the double series 
Of triple lines of clots on the forearm, which complete this personal 
decoration, show it to be a ovach conventionalized representative 
ofa very ornate fgure. Tn basketry this motif is always presented 
in double lines. So, too, the raven pattem exhibits line within line 
to the last degree of complication, and is (haning designs of modern 
intraluction) practically the only motif of which this is true. Is 
all this mere chance? ‘There is perhips no more unstable andl 
treacherous foundation on which to base the pillars of a psychic 
bridge thon basketry design. And yet what is—or rather, was— 
Niji eit, pla. 4. Len by nomen convinged nf the correctness of the identification 
of the cto, even in this instance, se Jung ae it remains wncertain that tho tattoo-cross 
explanation of the design on this basket was given by tia maker, Todividaal tlorner 
fe broad, ihe tendency toeapetimenial originality erat: The diyhtest lengthening al 
@ slagle recwrretit lve of vulant 8 ul Ube mven-tall pottern floc. cli, p. 272) will, 
when placed between the characteristic. delimiting lines—"ctos-hore of the drying- 
trance —predoce a figure denticul in outline with the embroutrred har on thie basket. 
(Pig. 78.) 
1 Broo, on, elt. pp. 2p2-27y, diesigna go. 11, ate) gz 
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the svmboliam of this igure, tattooed upon the back of the hand 
of some of the elder members of the tribe? If a connection be 
admitted between the tattoo mark and] the raven, as this instance 
would tend to-suggest, an hypothesis explaining the ratsen d'étre 
of the tattoo mark is not far to seek. Not only is there a Raven 
clan,’ but this bird assumes a paramount place in the daily life, 
the art, and the mythology of the whole people. Only one basketry 
design, it scems, bears the significant title shen ghe-kulih kah 
ka'ich-ul-tee, “old person's hand back of tattooed", and the original 


} ae fas ate eS 





Fin. 29.—Difterentiated negative of design on harband, showing relationship 
to raven-tall design. m fig. 30, 
af that motif Mr Emmons has succeeded in discovering upon a 
single individual. But the former fact, while strongly sugeestive, 
does not in iteelf farce the conclusion that this was the sale symbol 
tattooed in ancient times. The Wolf clan-may also have possessed 
its distinctive mark, yee to be discovered. 

But, leaving aside this speculition, if the tattoo mark had no 
reference to the clan of the raven (since Mr Emmons declares it 
lacking in totemic significance, and merely a mark of distinction)? 
what better, more forceful way te express that tnbal rank than by 
the symbol of the great god Yehth. the raven? 

Let me go one step farther and inquite as to the relation of the 
“raventail” motif to the individual from which it takes its name. 
Mr Emmons states: “In the minds of the peoplo, it is unconnectid 
with the preceding hgure [the cross of the orthodox Russtan church}. 
It scents to he purely symbolic in character, and bears no trace of 
resemblance to the natural oliject.” By reason af his ancient office 
of thunderbird,” from which the eagle seems now to have ddis- 


‘Wh Hs Bancroft, athe Racer of the Pocitc Coast, volo fi. Fag. 
1 Fine fp elt. pp, 274. 
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possessed him, Yehlh, the raven, was ruler of the winds, and lience 
of the four quarters of the world. May [then suggest that in this 
conventional and ornate figure there survives the Tlingit cosmic 
eymbol of the universe, with the cross of the winds in its center? 
Perhaps it is not mere chance that the apparently most complete, 
though by no means the most elaborate, of the three variants figured 
by Mr Emmens consists of the central cross and six enclosing 
borders, thus producing the cosmic seven which has entered so 
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Fig, 30.—Raven-taill dongn, ampliied ater Emmons Getter ara, 


largely inte the esoteric thought of primitive peoples in the New 
aswell asthe Old World, 

The hat above described appears to be very old, and was received 
by the Academy at some unknown date prior to 1876, It is peculiar 
bith in decoration and form. Exeept in the matter of patterns 
rising from technique,—the skip-stiteh, “hood of. the raven,” — 
the ornamentation of the Tlingit hat is produced by painting and 
not by embroeidery, The example under disctission shows no ves- 
tipe of paint, and, as stated above, is embroidered in nich golden- 
brown straw, and in designs typical of the art of this culture province. 
No other West coast hat of ‘this form has been described, and the 
question unavoidably presents iteclf; Is this a genuine native crea- 
tion, or a native copy of some foreten head covering? 





ft Emmoinw op. clip. tat. Weave J anil pp. 368., Design 26. 
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To the student with oa bias towand acciltunition theories, the 
braid bonnet of some Scotch fur-trader immediately suggests itself 
as a model for imitation in straw—an orilinary sailor's hat would 
not explain the knob in the center of the crown. 

The alternative—a purely native creation—is one that may 
well be defemled, Any study of the Tlingit head-covering involves 
an inquiry into the meaning and origin of the kAwke, the tall cere- 
monial fat eo conspicuous in their carvings. Tts most striking 
feature is the series of woven cylinders. rising above the trincated 
cone—a species of insignia of rank. Their origin is, | believe, un- 
known, In the lid of the little tudar-Auch (pl. xvitt, a) occurs asimilar 
cylindrical elevation, but in the covered work-basket the esthetic 
raison d'etre of the hollow chamber ts obvious, Although apparently 
no evidence, linguistic or otherwise, is available for the proof, [ 
strotighy suspect that, in native thought, the lid of the Indar-hack 
basket is regarded as its covering or hat, and it is quite possible 
that thia little sounding basket lid preserves an carlier form and 
meaning of the excrescences on the Tsimshian ceremonial hat—a 
rattle. “The multiplication of the cylinders, one above another, ina 
wholly natural attempt to express added Uignity and importance, 
induced the retention of the cedur-block medel as a guaranty 
of nighlity. This would, of course, abolish the rattle, the appeal 
for distinction being transferred from the car to the eve, If this 
suggestion for the origin of the Ahake type be accepted, the hat under 
consideration. would them be seen to exhibit only the vestigial cem- 
nant of the original organ—the button-like elevation, open within, 
being neither a rattle, like that of the basket lid, nor a-cylinder of 
the ceremonial har. 

It is evident that there js something to be said in support of an 
uninfluenced American origin, as well as in advocacy of accultura- 
Thon. 

In brief, the case stands thus: On the one liand, the spechinean 
has a 1 strong resemblance to. a tum-o'-shanter magnified in straw; 


1D C. Bart Mercian woe incline] to sein [ta copy of an okl Ruslan hat, but 
i have been ucwble to find any Rossen bead-covering atall resembling thie Tlingit 
piece in any Wink on Fatepemn cont unit, 
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ar the other, a more flat hat was formerly in uae on the Northwest 
coast; a basket ratule is still occasionally met with there; the 
tudar-huck was capped with « lid, bearing a flat cylindrical rattie: 
the cylinders of the ceremonial hat may be regarded as so many 
rattles, which, for technical reasons, no longer function; the Acatl- 
emy's Northwest coast hat is broad and flat.is surmounted by ahol- 
low chamber, shaped like the rattle upon the basket Hd, but open 
below like the AAwke cylinders. Though the evidence is probably not 
all in, | trust the defence may be deemid strong enough to warrant 
a rendering of the old Scotch open yerdict—acculturation “not 
Among the Tlinkit bvskets forming o part of the collection of 
the late Dr Charles Schiffer, presented in recent years to the 
Acadeniy, is one which calls for special mention (pl. xviit, &), Its 
asahk-kah to'n-nar, or emall berrying basket (Mr Emmons’ type 1) 
of spruce-root, dyed brown or weathered dark by age, and em- 
broidered in natural and in golden-brown straw. [fs rich tones 
are conspicuous among the gay hues of the more modern baskets. 
Dr Schaffer obtained it in 1888 in the neighborhood of Fort Wrangel, 
and it appears of considerable age, having undoubtedly seen service. 
The basket has.a height of 1225 mm. (¢, 5 inches) and a diameter 
of 107 mm. (c. 434 inches), Two loops of twisted deer (7) skin, 
placed upon opposite sides; serve for the-attachment af the neck- 
cond. ‘The border, a vyanant of Mr Enimons’ border type 7, is 
produced by grouping the warp-strands inte bundles af two and 
turning them down on the insite under the next welt-stiches, 
which, in this final series, are heavier ans of twice the wsual length. 
Below. this selvage, a line. of embroidered dots is to he sewn. 
The chief decoration consists lit three bands of “teaves of the fire- 
weed" separated [rem each other only by the single Hne, “cross-bar 
of the drying-frame," by which also they are flanked above ari 
below, Beneath this triple band two examples of the: thumb 
“tattoo” pattern are placed, one upan cach side of the Litsket, 
below the above-mentioned suspension loops. These latter figures 
are in the darker, richer shade of the straw. 
It remaing to mention the peculiar feature of this small Utensil. 
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The Weave lea twe-strand twining, but the direction is from right to 
left, while the stiteh passes over and down to the left on the outside, 
then inward. It will thus be seen to be the ordinary Tlinkit “close 
together" weave, reversed in trend while the technique remains the 
eame. This left-handedness of the maker (for that | assume it to 
be} has had rhe effect uf reversing the slant of the woof-stitch, and, 
in consequence, that of the embroidery stitch as well. ‘Though 
strongly and closely woven, there is a notable undulation of the 
stitch series and a Jack of pericet symmetry in the basket's contour 
which eam= nat wholly due to warping. The selvage, too, while 
it doce not lack strength, has a hummocky appearance, which 
indicates rather ganeterie than lack of care. 

In marked contrist to this lust is the exquisite little grass cup 
(ploxix). [tis tet mm (¢. 4 inches) high and hasa diameter of jo 
mii. (f. 244 inches), being evlindrical in form. The basket is not 
embronlered save in a single circumplexion marking the cirncum- 
furenes of the bottom, the designs being wrought in the weft itself 
alitl consequently reappenring. in large part, on the less finished 
iLO, 

The warp clement is so minutely divided and so closely covered 
as to leave ibs notore ti dowbe. The weal materials are a fine 
pale straw-onlone |) grass, and; if 1 am not mistaken, the stem of the 
nuadenhair fern, Whether any other grass enters into the wefting 
is uneertain: af lnist twa other shades appear along with the pale 
straw onor and the Justrous blue-bhick of the above-mentioned 
elements—s revidish brown and a yellow of-a deeper hue—but, of 
these, the latter is probably due to dyeing the pale grass, andthe 
former tones off inty the purpl-black of the stipe and may result 
from its natural range of tint. No difference of texture is dis- 
tinguishalile, 

Three weaves have been employed in the creation of this nitster- 
piece. The greater part is in: wrapped weiming, Three-strand 
braid or twining marks the trandition [ram bettom to side, and in 
certain af the ornamental bands a combination of wrapped twining 
with fee, er latrice twining, occurs. The work proceeds: from left 
toright. “The number of stitches averages no fewer than six to the 
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centimeter. Owing to the fineness of the weave, and an unusually 
heavy stitch of the root warp which crosses the center of the bottom, 
it has been found impossible to determine the manner in which the 
basket is commenced. Whatever that style may be, ‘certain it is 
that the wrapped twined weaving makesilts appearance as carly as 
in the second series of stitches. The secondary or coil-warp strand,! 
which lies internally to the radiating primary strands, seen of the 
same root material as they. The lashing woof is pale straw. 

Before reaching the circumference of the bottom, the first decora- 
tive motif is introduced—an H-shaped figure in black. Short 
lengths of fern-stem are user! for the six figures, the stipe, after 
making its first turn to the exterior of the fabric to form the ieft 
leg of the H, is carried along internally to the secondary warp and 
wrapped with the pale weft element for three stitches, until needed 
again, then brought to the surface to form the second leg of the 
figure. Occasionally the thread continues along the back of the 
coil-warp strand and reappears in the succeeding figure. The pale 
straw is continuous, even in the circumplexion, wherein occurs the 
central bar of the H figure, for there it hacks the coil-warp and so is 
wrapped with the fern-stem. 

The boundary between bottom and side is marked and strength- 
ened by the addition of two strands-of the same fiber as the warp, 
the utilization of the coil-warp as a welt clement alternating with 
the new strands in a three-ply twining or braid—the two heing tn- 
distinguishable in a finished basket—and the employment of the 
grass and fern-stem as an overlay embroidery, three threads (one 
dark and two light) being used to face the fiber, their presenee in the 
interior of the hasket being detectable only along the edges of the 
short stitches of the interior aspect of the three-strand braiding of 
the fiber, Above this single circumplexion the wrapped twining 
recommences and continues into the lowest row of the first orna- 





PAs this aed fone of che grass, but el the eee fiber aa the moulin! warp, it 
would eeemy conect to coneidir it pote weet hut at partof the warp, untied by a 
dogle -wett-strand, in place ol the two welt-atranda os in the ee weave. For Chis 
excondary warp clement UC suggest thy nome colewarp. Thle collewurp le tel aaa 
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mental band. ‘This black band (fig. 31.) is bisected horizontally 
by aliné of pale straw. Within its divisions, thus lormed, a pleasing 
arrangement of double and single diagonal fines is woven in pale 
straw. These dip at opposite angles, converging toward the left, 
ant are unevenly spaced, being separated now by one, now by two, 
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stitches of fern-stem, but. mevertheless corresponding in ‘the upper 
and lower halwes of the band. 

The technique whereby these diagonal bars are produced ia a 
combination of bird-cage and liattee-work, and may be best under- 
atoad by reference to the ilustration (fig. af,), The tee stitch is 
employed where straw and stipe suceced one another: the wrapped 
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twining is used wherever two consecutive stitches of the same color 
are desired. The vertical <titches of the latter show hut rarely on 
the interior of the basket, being overlaid by the alternate thread, 
carried along diagonally to its next outward turn. The inner face 
of this portion of the band thus presents only slanting stitches in 
alternate colorsand varying lengths. “The secondary, or coil-warp, 
strand is often visible in their interstices, and the hasket-wall ts 
perceptibly thickened by the additional lashing. The center and 
margins of the ornamental band are in the ordinary wrapped 
twining. 

Eight rows above this band, a seconde series uf H-shaped figures 
commences. Their construction does not essentially differ from 
their homologues on the bottom, Both the red-brown thread of 
the figure and the pale straw of the peeuths-background, when not in 
tse, ate continued under the lashings of the other element, except 
at the crossbar of the H, where the light thread is carried tm long 
stitches over the vertical inner turns of its alternate. 

The second ornamental band corresponds in design and weave 
with the firet, but the pale straw is replaced by a light amber and 
the purplish black by a red-brown tone. 

The succeeding light held is broken by a new motif. The first 
of these figures completed by the textile artrst—that lying imume- 
diately to the right of the transition line! of weave—is a recumbent 
Z identical with the upright figure previously described, lot this 
would appear accidental, for, in all of the remaining thirteen 
individuals, the upper horizontal line has been shortened by one 
stitch at each end, and the restile is Z. The figure isin red-brown, 
and is-‘woven in the same way as the #- 

A third ornamental band, of the same weave and pattern as 
the bands previously mentioned, begins in red-brown tones, but its 
central and upper portions are in the lustrous purple-black. The 
median line and diagonal bars are, like those of the first band, in 
pale straw. While the general aspect of the design in all three 

| Lam not aware of any designation now tn ier for tbh well- marieed ine from center 
to circumference, which Indicates the completion of ench rew—a elrewinplexion—and 
cuneenpuently the trandtion (ram one igure to the next, 
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bands is the sane, the second and third lack that close adherence to 
symmetry in the parts above and below the median liné which 
charactenzel the earliest example. 

Immediately below the selvage, against a psendo-background of 
light amber, sixteen titth: black "dogs" turn their noses to the 
right aod plane their Jegs upon a-single line of fern-stem stitching. 
These titty creatures have the simplest outline imaginable. The 
designations "dog" and “horse” are given by natives to similar 
creatures: on modern baskets, but these might be deemed any 
quitiruped of the Pacific watershed. They are built in the combina- 
tien wrapped twining and fee previously described, 

The basket finishes ina selvage produced by a row of two-strand 
twining of the same siitbstance as the warp fiber, probably in part 
a continuation of the geondary or eoil-warp. The end of each 
vertical warp-strand is bent outward, then forward and downward, 
crossing the face of the next warp-strand, whereupon it passes 
under the twe-pily owining, by which jt is hold down, and penetrates 
between the warpethreads to the interior, where it is trimimed close. 
The result is a strong and pretty border of false braid (fig. 32,4, b). 

This little cup was collected) by Thomas Nuttall, the botanist, 
in his famous trip across the continent in 1834, ond given by him 
to Mr S.S. Haldeman in 1836, On the latter's death it was pre- 
vented to the Academy, Its tribal affinities will be discussed: in 
connection with the basket wallet, next described. 

A filth basket from the West coast of America, meriting especial 
attention, is a flat bag or wallet (pl. Xx, a, 4), rectangular in form, 
and having-a length of gos mm. (¢. 16 inches) and a depth of 254 
mm, (¢. 10 inches), The greater part is in ordinary two-strand 
twining of cedar (7) root upon a warp of the same fiber, though in 
no spot except the first line of sewing at the bottom and the selvage 
at the top does the ntaterial of the basal fabric appear upon the 
oler surface, | say in greater part, since, in the production of 
two oof the ornamental eloments, the textile artist has seim fit to 
change the technique, substituting a special moclification of the 
bind-cage or wrapped twining for the usual twining: but this will 
receive consideration under the head of embrowery, since it is the 
decorative motif that has foreed the change. 
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Unlike the Nez Percé basket wallet described’ by Professor 
Mason,’ the vertical warp-strands are net continuous over the 
lower edge of the basket to form the sides, but appear tn two sets, 
one for cach face, held close and bound firmly together by a two- 
strand twining of cedar (7) root. This twining sometimes passes 
around a single group of the warp-threads (two strands), again it 





Fig. a¢-—Exiecict (ao) and Interior (h) of border on baker on, (A N.S. PB. 
no, tegsz. Enlarge! 5 umes! 


encloses two groups (four strands}, two from each face, but it ts 
always simple twining and does not differ upon the two faces of 
the basket; The warp-threads, after the completion of the work, 
have heen trimmed Close to this strong stitching, which is: further 
enforced by eight rivet-like cords passcl through the double weaving 
just above it and firmly knotted close upon each side, At each 
extremity of the warp series, and laid parallel with its strands, is a 
bundle of the same material, about ¢ight-fold the size of the ordinary 
warp bundle. ‘This is designed to become the lateral eelvage of 
the basket, 


The weft, commencing above the fundamental line of stitching, 


'Smilhsoniaw Keporl for £34. pt. u, p. gov, pl xx 
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passes from left to right and is overlaid with bark and straw em- 
hroailery, Upon reaching the lateral selvage bundle, the woof- 
strands, together with the embroidery element, encircle the bundle, 
thus whipping it fast, and the pwining recommences on the other 
fave of the basket, ut with a changed scheme of ornamentation. 

The selyage at the top ts preceded by a line of simple twining: 
almost every stitch of which encloses two of the vertical warp- 
strands, Aa thie circumplexien is covered by an embroidery of 
altertiating stitches in brown and pale straw, a pretty beaded effect 
ia produced below the braid-like selvage. This latter is an ordinary 
two-ply twining of cedar (?) root into which are caught the kindred 
warp-strands, mostly gathered in two-strand groups by the pre- 
liminary weft series. The warp bundles, now uniform in texture 
and! thickness with the heavy wool-strands of the border, are turned 
outward, forward, and downward,—i.e., to the right as seen from 
the outer surface of the fabric—across the auee eeding warp bundle, 
are caught under the final twining and pass to the interior surface, 
where the ends are turned down, As the wool-stitches slant up- 
ward to the right, and the warp, thus bent upon itself, is inclined 
to the right, a strong and pleasing berder of false braid is pro- 
ducer, 

The difficulty of determining the direction of the weave in a 
basket with the form! and facial diversity of this waller was further 
enhanced by the perverse turn of the warp-thread.. Were the basket 
woven trom nght to left, asin the Tlingit berrying basket de- 
scribed above, the wool would have corresponded, in all other 
respects, with the two-strumd twining, and the border presented: 
the appearance of the border type 7 described by Mr Emmons. 
However, a most careful tracing of individual woot-threads, singled 
out by some peculiarity, was sufficient to distinguish definitely this 
border from its analogue among the Tlingit, and conclusively prove 





This appears tn currespearud bn ceery respect -with the first line of atitching at the 
bottont. but owing to the enting comeeal met of there aspectof the borer beneath 
the turerd-iows mmie of Chir warp, it is imposible to aeak with eertuinty: bue the 
fot that a ehortor atiteh, epanning Mligio Warped), oocarioually. intervenes, anil 


Hunt the stliches do tit overiap, Mall fast preritive evidinee that ne theres twining 
is herein oonocmed, 
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that the trend of the weave is from left to night, and the élant of 
the stitch aspiring.’ 

The heavy lateral selvage bundles are cut off 38 mm. tr. 144 
inches) above the finished hasket-top, and each wrapped around 
with the embroidery element for a finish and Lent inward ond 
downward, in a stiff curve, into the corner, where itis held in place 
by a strong stitch which passes through the weave from one face 
of the basket to the other, below the selvage, and is carried over 
the erlge to be securely tied, 

So old is this piece @ native arc that its colors have faded wo tones 
of cream and brown, Especially is this true of the obverse, while 
the reverse, which has heen less exposed to the light, retains some- 
what of its black and yellow. Forcunately it is possible, by. ex- 
amination of the interior of the basket, to reconstruct its color 
achenré. There, the projecting bits of etraw, curefully turned down, 
announcing the commencement of an overlay thread, or marking 
the Leginning of a figure, show that the [nbrie was once todiant in 
thue—hlack, chestnut brown (or red?), golden brawn, pale straw 
tor white?), and yellow that lies berween a sulphur and. a gosling- 
green. 

With the exception of that design and portion of a design to be 
noted later, the embroidery or overlay is produced bv a simple 
twininze of two grass strands overlaving the basal fabric. Hence 
dt presents to the eve a-grass stitch with the same dip aa the weft- 
‘strand which it completely concenls, and by which itis, in warn, 
concealed on the inner face of the fabric. In one or two instances 
the two-strand overlay is continuous across a figure and the dingle 
stitch ina third tint necessary to the design would seem to be super- 
imposed upon the overlay, 

The decorative scheme of the obyerse (pl. xx, a) begins at the 
bottom with a band of chestnut brown, A black strand ts intra- 
duced near the starting pointe of the-first row, to alternate with the 
hrown, but quickly dropped for the uniform tone, [ft reappears, 

Were adilitional evudunee required. te be found im the charactoriatic forward 
ereeped the warpeaitanrti, Whine (be binge weave bb ied hee, een on the reverse 


fore tpl xx, bh) onl the emoviling of the figures i ie right hand op tho ohvere fare 
(ql. MM, a, 
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liowever, near the end of the third, nnd is present across the whote 
width of the fourth, the final row of the hund, giving it a headed 
finish. Above this appears the pale, almost white, straw, which, 
cred by five tiple bands ond feemed to right and left by a 
honler wi lew, i toe form the theoretical background for rhe 
Hues, 

The lir=t division of this held contains three shapes; resembling 
cup convontionul representation of the feathered end of an arrow- 
ehuit, whernating with two masks, The latter are set so low that 
Hie mewtl)<lnpiige upon the border below, Evebrows, eyes, nose, 
ani! meni) ote worked in the pale natuted straw, boldly outliner 
nie the beownmsurface of the octagonal mask. Horizontal bands 
Ul (otiedie un paint, cross the Lice—a serie: of Wlack stitches, 
alicrnaling With the lighter brow: of the ground tone, extenils 
sores tty oaek ap othe contral line of the mouth: a broad bane, 
eedi(! Whu ke in the upper aod the lower row and barred within, diag- 
orally iin the right check, vertically upon the left, marks. the 
aren bemcoen the basal line of dhe nose and the central line. of 
the eve ot the lett-land mask, while the face to the right shows 
hetwoon the-selil houndaries only a single line of dots (alternating 
stitehest: a double rw of wlteriating black and chestiut-brown 
inal?) deintersedted ly the apices of the brows; above this the fore 
bead shows another hand, two rows deep, black and reddish strands 
living twined with the lighter brown in the lower and upper tows 
rcapectivels to form a chevran pattern. 

The other-class of figures in thie field. as seen in the example in 
the middle, can be best deseriled as two herizental chombs, tending 
in eppesite directions, and placed with their long sides in coutuct. 
These ore in the lighter brown. ‘The six. smaller and vertical 
rhombic within this figure have Ieen embroidered in the greenish 
yellow straw. “The clatk bands of facial decoration upon the masks 
reappear in corresponding bare across the brown portion of the 
armow-leatlier alsa, “The representatives of thia design, to the right 

PT poms ay imiteal in termed, in the present poper, the gsrowi-foather. for te 
fake al crineibeece nny. tot te imply any relation. in the mind of the bosket-maker. 
betvereh. Ulir aigtl) gud ale denciere! abalief an Aone, 
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and jefe, have been modified by proximity to the lateral brown 
borders, the former losing its V-shaped indentation by blending with 
it, while the latter adde a fourth yellow rhoml to its upper series, 
and encroaches upon the margin so as to reach even to the selvage 
bundle, 

The lowest field te terminated above by a triple band, dark 
(alternate brown and black) above and below, and pale straw in the 
middle line. To this succeeds an unbroken strip of the cream- 
colored! embroidery, and above this ls 4 second triple banc, slightly 
broader than the first and with the central rows in greenish yellow: 

Upon the second triple bam! rest the chins of the five mutska of 
the second occupied field. They differ from the two above de- 
scribed in the possession of an ornamental cap, or head-bandl, in their 
greater breadth, and in the tatteoing.! The row of paint, or 
tattooitig, crossing the inedian line of the mouth, is in solid black: 
the band at the basal line of the nose is narrower; the stripe across 
the forehead commences immeriiately above the eve ane reaches, 
in its breadth, the apices of the eyebrows. “Three rows of stitching 
higher appears the head-band, vertically barred in) cream: and 
chestnut-brown. 

Two triple bands, similar to the second and separated by an 
unbroken field of natural straw, intervene between the second and 
the third occupied field—a field differing in no way from the former, 
save in the tattooing (painting) of the masks. Here the lowest 
horizontal stripe lies between the upper line of the mouth and the 
base of the nose, and consists of two rows of solid color, bordering 
one of alternating dark and lighter brown, In the first or left- 
hand mask a similar band seems to liave crossed the face atliwart 
the eves, but if such a beautification ever existe] on the other four 
masks, it must have been in paler tones, since the corresponding 
stitches present an even lighter brown. than the remainder of 





Pit may be worth while to mute thatthe pocullar tepe of tattioding prictiserd tn 
Western and nogihenm America, w iype tor which To have suggested the term kuking 
LSchemee, 6... 1V, fp. 770), where a needle wlth pigmentchasgeed! tired be hrawe amet 
the water cuticle, obviously ileriver) (ron the tertile oris, ool can moet aesily howe 
been sigeestedd by the practice of repreeeniing (he earller pointed (octal decurathion ta 
applied stitches upon baskoiry, 
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the surrounding surface, The whole of the forehead, [rom the root 
of the nese to the ornamental head-band, is occupied by a decoration 
ja Wternating stitches. 

In all the twelve masks woven upon this remarkable basket, 
the eyebrows are strongly arched in the form of A\. From the 
central depression depends the straight line of the nose. The 
eyes ure hallow squares, sometimes (though that would appear 
accidental) occupied by a black stitch (the pupil?) The mouth 
ii all af the upper series and in all save the jasc (the right-hand) 
of the middle group, is 4 parallelogram. In the case of the excep- 
tion noted, only the central two of the four stitches on the hase-line 
of the rertangle are present—an exact reversal of the method of 
representing the mouth in the first mask of the loweat row, where 
the upper, not the lower, lip assumes the peeude-curve, In the 
other mock of this first row, the four comer stitches in the parallelo- 
gram have been omitted and the result in the technical oval, It 
seeme ns though the artist had experimented with this feature. 

There ts one marked peculiarity visible on the obverse face of 
the basket, that, while every individual figure, and indeed each 
leave, ts created separately by short sections of straw, prominent 
bands, tike the tattoe lines on the masks; reappear in the lateral 
brown bordets.. There is no obvious reason for their insertion 
there. nor indeed for this carrying over inte the “arrow-feathering” 
design of thesy same bars. lExypéctancy, familiarity with andther 
and more primitive technique, would appear to have brought this 
to pass. Either the basket-maker was most familiar with baskets 
of wrapped. twined (bird-cage) weave, where the darker element, 
when hronght to the surface, would inevitably show the black in 
such o row quite neross the whele width of the fnbric, or the basket 
wes inoe Gr less freely coped from such an one. 

Upon the triple band which bounds the third oceypied field 
above, civlt littl: brown dogs” stand fieing to the left. Their 
anatumy can be best incderstoal by reference ta plite xx,a. “The 
lust dog has apparently been induced, though not compelled, to 
eatery tis tail aloft, by the proximity of the lateral brown border. A 
curtis change of weave occurs in the lower row of welt entering 
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into the bodies of the dogs, and the row immediately preceding it. 
It is no Jonger a matter of two-strand twining, overlaid by a two- 
stram! false embroidery, bat of three-strand wrapped twined weav- 
ing, In this weave a single cedar (7) root weft-strand (i. ¢., the 
coil or secondary warp) passes along behind the vertical warp 
threads, to which it is lashed by two grass strands—one light, one 
dark. In the upper of these two rows the light grass thread starts 
off in simple, wrapped twined weaving, with characteristic stitches, 
diagonal on the right side and vertical on the wrong. After some 
ten stitches the dark thread is introduced, and the same wrapping is 
continued with it, the first, or light, binder being carried along on 
the back quite free until the end of the dog's body is reached, when 
the light thread is brought to the front, and the process repeated 
with the dark grass loosely trailed in the rear. The preceding weit 
series does not present so.simpleatechnique. The spaces between 
the dogs’ legs break the continuity of the dark weave, so that altertat- 
ing bitsof colar are desired in parts. Here the dark thread, after its 
introduction; makes -but-a single turn on the duce of the basket and 
then gives place to the light strand, which is carried up diagonally 
at the back across both root woul and warp and brought through 
to the fore. This lattice weaving continues so long as alternations 
of the two colors are required, but as soon as the pale field Is re- 
gained it is replaced by the ordinary bind-cage weave in the light 
straw, with the brown strand laid free on the inner side of the 
basket. Above these two niws, the ordinary twined weft and 
twined overlay recotitinue to the selwage. 

The reverse face of the basket (pl, xx, $) bears scant resemblance 
to its obverse, True, the creamy straw forme the apparent back- 
ground here aleo, the lateral brown borders skirt the selvage bundles, 
and the procession of littie “dogs” crosses the top, but there the 
likeness ends, 

Above the fundamental cedar (7) root stitching, the two-strand 
twining commences, with two-ply twined overiay in brown. This 
row is followed by two lines of yellow and brown stitches alternating, 
and these by two more in yellow and black, and a fifth in-yellow and 
brown. A band of brown with black strands of varying lengtis 
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appearing irregularly in alternating stitches is topped by three 
rows in pale straw. After two series of solid brown stitches—the 
comumencement of the first ornamental band—the weave changes 
abruptly. The decoration is a series of yellow triangles, each with 
its apex in the center of the base of its right-hand neighbor, and to 
produce this design the basket-miker has resorted to the peculiar 
combination of the wrapped twining with the twined weave, known 
a3 fee! Three. rows of thie interesting adaptation of technique 
to igure border two lines of ordinary wrapped twined weaving above 
and below, and then the band is completed by two rows in the 





Fie, 33.—Iestle aspect ofjpart af the apper ornamental bond and border of the 
Lemicet wallet. (Relijersl,) 


usual twining with the two-strand twined overlay in brown (ef. 
fig. 33). 

A narrow banc of brown breaks the continuity of the pale straw 
two rows above the first decorative stripe. The second ornamental 
band, broader than the first, contains a regular parallel arrangement 
of step-like lines in brown and yellow. Stitches of black alternating 
with the brown along the edges and here and there throughout the 
figure give a twilled effect to the design. 

After a short interval a third ornamental band has been woven in 
similarly to the first, in the substituted combination weave, It is, 
however, broarler, and its triangles point to the left. The motif of 
the second decorated band recurs in the fourth, while the filth 
corresponds with the third. A peculiarity of the three orna- 
mental bands with the triangular motif is the rectangle upon which 
the apex of the foremost triatgle impinges. This js obviously an 
essential part of the design, since it occurs at the end of the lower 

The hortzontal strand, ar:coll-warp, in the fable ere comidered, as well ae in 


the basket-cup described above, Jew behind the watt-thrrufls, not before Uhem. as wtih 
the Powe creations 
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senes, which points to the right, and at the starting of the middle 
and upper series which are direeted to the left in all cases there was 
sufficient space to weave another triangle. 

The procession of little dogs," standing upon this last. band, 
all face-to the right, except the last to be completed. This remark- 
ably lean individisal, with tail in air, confronts the foremost of the 
ativancing line. These little animals are not so realistic as those 
upon the obverse. The four rows of stitches which enter into their 
stick-like legs are in the combined wrapped twined and ice weaves 
(fig. 32). The-regular two-strand twining with two-strand twined 
false embroidery recommences in the hody and continue to the 
acl Vage. 

The form of this basket-bag or wallet plainly shows its relation- 
shijy to the flat skin pouch, from which it would appear to have 
heen derived, Mr Teit has described bags of this shape from the 
Thompson River Indians (Salishan stock) which are of an even 
more primitive type, being made from a piece of matting, folded 
over, and sewed up at both sides with a piece of deerskin’ The 
wallet accredited to the Nez Percés, anid figured by Professor Mason, 
gives a further step inthe evolution of this form. There, the warp- 
strands of the sides are continuous across the lower edge of the bag, 
just as in the Thornpsar miul-pouch, hit the weaving commences at 
its bottom in the cemter of the warp-threads, and after these have 
been firmly tied together and bent upward, the twining proceeds 
round anel round the fabric. 

In the bag herein described it is difficult to tell whether the 
change is an improvement or the reverse. The advantages of the 
strong, continuous warp over the panillel structure with the rough 
ends trimmed close to the twining are, perhaps, more than balanced 
by the additional stay of the river-like cords, and a freedoni from 
the danger of breakage due to the sharp hend of the warp-strands. 

This type of flat basket, so little adapted in form to primitive 
houschold needs, does net seem, despite ite simplicity of outline, io 
be widely distrifited. [t conld have come inte vogue only as the 

t James Toit, The Thompeon tvtions of Brita Columbia, Mem, Aver. Mug. Nal. 
Ait. vol -v, p. 201, ig. 14s. 
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successor of the skin receptaclé, and at such points where skins were 
more difficult to obtain than the vegetable fibers, ao cunningly and 
lahoriously wrought into its structure, 

It would appear to be most frequent among tribes of Salishan 
and Shahaptian stocks. As noted above, the Thompson: River 
Indian basket-wallet is a modified mat, and another Salishan tribe, 
the Quinaielt, weave their wallets with a horizontal warp and 
vertical weft.! thus chowing: in veranother way, the relationship of 
thie form to the mat and earlier skin bag. The Shahaptian wallet ts 
built upon quite another principle, the basket being commenced 
in the middle of the line of warp-threads, comtinugus over both 
faces of the hasket, whereafter it is woven round in the usual way+ 
The ote here described is, 1 believe, peculiar in its structure—the 
treatment of the trimmed and riveted bottom, and. the lateral 
selvage bundles, both of which charactera tend to reduce its 
capacity and general usefulness. ‘The lateral sclvage has the appear- 
ance of copying in textile the leather binding of such a wallet as 
the Thompson [neians construct. 

In its weave it is also unustial: the two-strand twining whereby 
the greater part ie buile wp is of wide distribution, but the treat- 
ment of the overlay je not that of the Salishan tribes, which possess 
wallets resembling this. The Thompsen Indians wrap the deco- 
rative filaments about both cluments of the twine, thus reveal- 
ing the design upant the interior.® On the other hand, the Shahap- 
lian Net Percés do nor carry the embroidery thread to the interior, 
but pass it beneath the exterior aspect of the welt-stitch.’ In 
the Academy’s basket, however, the decorative clement, while not 
appearing on the interor, save as free ends marking the beginning 
and completion of a figure, vet posses the stitch behind the vertical 
warp-straneds hit is concealed by the stitch of the fabric along 
which it Hes, 

Os wine other weaves that enter inte thia basket, the wrapped 


‘Mason m wn, Rep. Swuiihcom, Tart. ager, US. N. Mo pp 364 anil 43. 
'ihid. pp. 4at-ag8. 

* Jbl. p. gas, pl rh, flues. 164. 

“UWL. ge 2h nl Fig. tin. 
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twining isa technique of limited distribution, being known only {rom 
Washington and the side of Vancouver Island, among the 
Wakashan, Salishan, and Shahaptian peoples. The fez, or lattice- 
twined, weave, is yet more circumscribed, having been reported only 
from the Pomo Indians of California. A characteristic of the Pomo 
fee weave is the location of the horizontal or coil-warp in front of the 
vertical or radial warp whilein the wallet and the cup here de- 
scribed it lies on the interior of the basket. As this is a tratt of 
the wrapped twined weaving which builds up the major part of the 
cup and certain bands of the wallet, the relative positions of the 
twe warp elements have been conditioned by the latter weave, In 
fact, the lattice weave may be regarded, in this instance, as evolved 
out of the wrapped twined weave by the action of decorative 
necessities, 

The type of border exhibited by this basket, | have nowhere 
seen figured or described. It has a certain affinity two that of the 
Ouinaielt wallet collected by Mr C. C, Willoughby and described 
by Professor Mason,? but it is not identical, the direction of the 
weave betng reversed, and the warp-strand bent forward (not back- 
ward) ¢# front of its neighbor (not behind), yader (not Over) the 
stitch of the two-strand twining, before turning inward. This 
border will be seen to be identical with that of the cylindrical 
basket cup described above, with the exception that, in the latter, 
the warp-strands are used singly, while in the former they are 
lstilly grouped in pairs and treated asa unit. 

Turning to the designs represented on the wallet, the “arrow: 
feather" “figure may be considered as a possible variant of the 
ornamental bands upon the cup. The faces or tusks are charac- 
teristic Chinookan in presentation,’ though they differ somewhat 
from those shown on Wasco baskets, the eves being placed hori- 
zontally, not diamond-wise£ The horizontal bands of triangles 
upon the reverse face of the wallet occur asa motif, but placed 





Mass in Aen. Rep. Sealed. fast.. ppoe, USN. MM. gp, 2gs—ah. 

Ttbid.. p. 237. 

4 Thid., p. 364. 

‘Toul. p. ago, ple mba, 169. 

‘The University af Penneylranio possess, | belleve, a Nez Perot wallet covered 
with octagon! faces, but Ihave put been wble to examine it. 
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vertically, on Salishan and Shahaptian basketry,' as upon that of 
certain umrelated California tribes. The two bands of parallel 
stepped fines suggest the shaman's hat pattern of the Tlinkit. 
Simple as is the motif, and freiuent of occurrence, upon the basketry 
af other people, it is almost invariably presented in aspiring series. 
‘The little animals that trail around the top of this wallet, and of 
the cup also, are characteristic of the textile-art of the Skokomish 
and other Salishan tribes, as the Clallam and the Quinaiclr* The 
design is also known to the Klikitat, a Chinookan tribe formerly 
living near the Dalles of the Columbia* 

It will thus be seen that, in peculiarities of weave and of border, 
the basket wallet and cup agree, as also in the arrangement of the 
decoration in horizontal bands, and partly in the motives employed. 
There can be little question that they emanate from the same tribe. 
The cup ts recorded as from the Pacific coast; the wallet has long 
bern without data. Lt was formerly assigned to the Puctfec islands 
and placed with Hawaiian ethnographica. This, and the silence 
of the old accession lists regarding its acquisition by the Academy, 
would seem to indicate the prohability that it came with the Nuttall 
and Townsend collections. Owing to the several voyages of Nuttall 
and Townsend between the mouth of Columbia river and the Hawat- 
ian islands, and thence around the Horn, some specimens of their 
collecting have been found erroneously assigned, which makes even 
greater the probability that the wallet was also part of the treasure 
trove of this expedition. 

The travels of these screntific explorers were confined, in the 
West, to the valley of the Columlma, with brief trips into its tribu- 
taries and along the contiguous coast; there they met with natives 
of the Wallawalla, Nez Pereé, Chinook, Kltkatat, Kallapooyah, 
Cowlits, and Cayuse tribes.’ It was with the Chinook, however, 
that they were longest and most intimately associated, 

Mune tet Ame Rap, Simitkenw. Teot., foog. USN. Mop. ad ple 70) ps 4g. 
Wh 24: 
t Clbid., p. ago. ole, 5a. pha, 1g, 105. 

'The American Masenm of Natural History peeeses a Kikiat basket bearing 

this design (ne yp?! yg), collected by De Livingston Ferrand in toon. 


'Jobn RK. Towtesem!, Narrilite of ao Journey acrote the Rocky Mountains bo the 
Columbia Riwr, und a Vii to the Sandwich fslands, Chili, ete. rhzg. 
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It is evident that, in the textile art, Chinookan, Salishan, and 
Shahaptian peoples have shared with one another, and from present 
knowledge it is impossible to assign the basket wallet and cup to 
any given tribe. They are, in a sense, su¢ generis, and yet essen- 
Hally a product of the lower Columbia valley, 

THE AcabEMY OF NATUEAL Sciences 

PULLADELPHLA, PENSSVLVANLA 


NOTES ON THE ANCIENT ART OF CENTRAL AMERICA 
By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


HILE I was attending the centenary celebration of The 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Miss H. 
Newell Wardle of the Academy's museum staff called my 
attention to a small stone amulet (fig. 34), she having already noted 
, its similarity to certain specimens illustrated 
in my recent work on Chiriqui.’ This’ amu- 
let, number 4433 in the Academy's ethnologi- 
cal catalogue, was collected by a former mem- 
ber, Mr William M. Gabb, whose widow pre- 
i sented it to the Academy in 1879. 
ok The item accompanying the epectmen and 
49 signed by Gabb is as follows; “ Farmerly used 
J SL by the Indians of Talamanca as an ornament 
Fie. a4 —Stone amulet Lor necklace) and also az money. The art of 
formerly used by the ln« mmoking these now seems to be lost.” The 
dium of Tulatnanewm, oy | | 
Mone Bins CH figurine is carved from a atone of rare and at- 
tractive color, cut so as to reveal white and 
rl coralline bands, The hardness is 4 ant) the specie gravity 
2.35, “The acid test reveals the presence of calcite. The material 
is considered by Professor William E. Ford to be an impure time 
eLOne. 

The Indians of Talamanca occupy southeastern Costa Rica 
and the territory to the eastward as far‘as Alniirante bay, Thie 
principal tribes are the Bribri, the Cabeear, the Uren, and the 
Tirihi, From which of these tribes the spectmen in question was 
collected Gabb does not'say. It ts of special Interest as being w 
goel example of u igure in ene metium being executed ina tech- 
nique that belongs to another medium, tn other words, the artiat 


A Study of Chirguian Antiquities, Mem. Conn. Acad, Arteand Sei, voli, dots. 
34 
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working in stone has berrowed the technique of the goldsmith. 
This is seen in the flattened feet which give the effect of having 
been hammered: also in the conventionalized alligator heads at- 
tached to the head of the frog.. The transverse perforation through 
the neck is not visible in the dorsal view. 

An example of the metallic type of frog carved in resin, from 
Divala, Chiriqui, was. fig- 
ured in my volume previ- 
ously cited, Unlortunate- 
ly the flattened feet are 
broken away (fe. 44). 
There is a ring for siuspen- 
dion unmier the throat, 
This specimen also served 
as a neck ornament, ard, 
like the stone figurine col- 





lected by Gabb, may have Fie. 35.—Flyute of a frog carved in resin) from 
heen used in Heu of the Divale. Chiriqul Lamson collection, (|) 
more precios figurines af galt. 

The use of the conventionalized alligator and alligator head as 
udecorative and symbolic motive, par- 
ticularly on metal fgurings, was quite 
common im ancient Chiriqui as well as 
in Costa Rica, An example resembling 
the specimen belonging to the Philadel- 
phia Acalemy. but made of base metal 
is in the William |. Lamson collection 
af Summit; New fersey, In the latter 
the conventionalized alligator heads are 
rendered more easily recognizable by 
the presence of the teeth and eve as well 





Foi. 76:—Bage metal casting iz ; 
a adeng: the bead be ackoenedd the recurved jawe (fig. 30). 


vith tww comvertiinulired wll The head and body of the alligator 


mater liraila, Lamecn colite- 


) ure <ometimes emploved in place of the 
rom 8th) 


head alone. An example is to be seen in 
a gold figurine belonging to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City (Ag. 37). Here the figure as a whole ts an alligator; its 
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four feet are replaced by alligator heads and out of its mouth pro- 
trude two conventionalized alligators armed with prominent dorsal 
spines, 

The favorite. metallic type of alligator symbol consists ef two 
heads united by a common body. In such cases the common body, 
as well as the fore legs, is often undifferentiated, being left as a 
plain fattened bar attached to the head, or both head and feet, 
of some deity. This is well Wlustrated in a parrot-god anil two 
jaguar-goda, all belonging to the Minor C. Keith collection. In 





Pic. 35.—Golil Agurine oruaeenied with Fi, 38.—Gold figutine representing 
Biligator motives, Metropolitan Museum. the jaguar-god with an olligster motive 
New York. {}) scrving os howddress| from Rio General, 

Como Rica. Keith collection. (4) 


figure 38 it is quite evident that the bar and its curved extensions 
represent the multiple alligator motive. The dorsal spines on the 
common body are placed ventrally for technical reasons. tn figure 
39 the motives at both head and feet are plain flattened bars un- 
differentiated except for a row of triangular perforations representing 
the dorsal markings of the alligator. 

That isolated examples of the ancient art of Chiriqui and 
sniithern Costa Rica should be found among the modern tribes af 
that region is not surprising, In his paper “On the Indian Tribes 
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and Languages of Costa Rica’ Gabb says that the Tulamanca 
" chiefs on great occasions wear gold ornaments, similar to those 
now found in the Auacas, or graves of Chinqui. Whether these 
have been recovered from 
some of these graves, or 
whether they have been 
handed down from time 
immemorial is not known," 
This ts no doubt also true 
of the stone figurine. col- 
lected by Gabb and now 
in the museum of The 
Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. 

With the Lamborn col- 
lection there came to the 
Philadelphia Academy in 
i900 a small Chiriquian 
collection which includes.a 
diminutive clay metate or — SS So es 
seat (cat. no. 3928). This Fic. 39.—Gold tage of the jaguar-god. 

. L The nerfiorated bare at the bead and feet are alll- 
Sees which belongs to gator motives; from the Huwcal de loa Reyes, 
the plain terra-cotta or @f- Rio General, Costa Rica. Keith collection. (4) 
madillo ware, is without 
ornament of any kind, It is only about ten centimeters long; in 
shape it corresponds rather closely to the stone metate* of moderate 
size given to the Yale University Museum by Mr Edwin Lamson, of 
Summit, New Jersey, Instead of the customary four legs, each 
is provided with a pair of parallel continuous supports extending 
nearly the full length of the plate or seat. This type forms a 
connecting link between metates on the one hand and stools on 
the other. 

Stone of suitable quality and attractive appearance has always 
been a favorite material out of which to fashion amulets and orna- 
ments. Resin is a medium much less frequently employed. Al- 





' Proc. Amer. Philos, So¢., vol, 3", poe g83-D02, LAzs. 
TO. cit, Ag. 21. 
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theugh easily worked and of an attractive color, these qualities 
are: more than offset by its ranty and friability. For even more 
cogent reasons one would not expect to find ornaments made of 

“ clay. Where such do oc- 
<3) cur, however, one might 
- expect to find them in the 
guise of ornaments in some 
other more appropriate 
rmiecliwn., 

Recently Professor Jorge 
Engerrand of the Institute 
Geohigico de México called 
my attention to the re- 
markable similarity  be- 
tween a prehistoric clay 
plaque or gorger from Ven- 
exutla described by G. 





Pi. (i—old image of the perret-god wits Marcano,' and a Chire- 
alligater motives at the head and feet Reith quian gold plaque from 


election. £4) the George G. Heye col- 


lection.* The repose? ornamentation of the clay plaque (fig. 41, 





rr A 
Pid. 41.—Clay plajue from Venrayela. Alter G. Marcann, 


‘Ethnograeplie précclombiine diy Veresuelh, Affe. Soc, a Anthrop. de Paris. 
° ett), 1. rv. 1893. Pilpy eit. fig. 399 
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4, ') consists of four large embossments (instead of five), with a 
single circle (instead of two) of raised points surrounding these and 
near the margin. The two holes for suspension comeide with this 
circle. The resemblance between the clay plaque and the one of 


er ar i | 


te 
.* 


4a, 
+ 


a Lj | ae. iat 
*, is z ini oe 
J = ee 
a a ' 





Ps. 44.—trold plaque from Chirkgil, Panam. eye collection, (4) 


gold (fig..42) ie so pronounced as perhaps to justify the assumption 
af a genetic relationship and of the replacement of one by the other 
as the exigencies of the case might demand. In like manner may 
the stone and the resin figuring each be looked upon a2 a substiqite 
far gold figurines which they are made to resemble so closely, 
WALE Usiveiiiry Mitte 
mew ATEN, Coxe eoricnt 


THE CREEK INDIANS AS MOUND BUILDERS 
By JOHN R. SWANTON 


. TEAR the southern edge of the old Creek Nation, Oklahoma, 
five or six miles from Indianola and between that point and 
Eufaula, is an earthwork which has all the marks of con- 

siderable antiquity. It lies upon high ground a few miles distant 
from Mill creek. A narrow lane divides it near the middle, leav- 
ing part in a cotton field and part in a strip of woods now owned 
hy an Indian named Choctaw. Given. The principal feature of 
this work is an oval ridge, now 2 foot to a foot and a half high, 
in the timber, readily traceable across the lane, and still discernible 
throughout most of its course in the cultivated field, its entire 
circuit being about 750 feet. Within this oval, at the end now 
covered by woods, is a mound about ten feet in diameter and 
three feet high, but there are no other well-marked mounds, 
although some artificial inequalities are still discernible in the cot- 
ton-fiel], At one point in its periphery the oval ridge = broken 
and a circular space about twenty-eight feet in diameter can be 
made out cutting through tt. Nearby are a number of small pits, 
three to four feet across and a [oot or two deep, Within and 
upon the earthen rlge are a number of trees, principally post 
oak, twelve to eighteen inches in diameter, while one giant oak 
entirely within the enclosure measures at Ieast four feet through.' 
Two or three miles west of this work, on the ade af a hill above 
a notable spring known as Kealedji spring, is an earthwork of 
similar character, The oval, 650 feet in circuit, can be plainly 
traced, although more than half is now covered by yards for cattle 
and hogs, separated by worm fences and belonging to a farmhouse 
close by. An elderly woman who had lived upon this farm for a 
year knew nothing about the earthwork m question. Two or three 





Ou my sccond vieit to thin place, in May, tora, | found thar this tree bod 
father. 


ito 
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ovals, similar in character, are said to be scattered through the 
same region, but I did not see any of them. From the archeological 
point of view this is about all there is to be said about these oval 
works, and whether they were for ceremonial, mortuary, or defensive 
purposes, on that ground alone it would be impossible to say. 
Now, as a matter of fact, we know the history of the works 
described, for what they were used, and approximately how long 
it took to form them. 
They were the bosk- 
grounds first reptilarly 
occupied by the Creek 
Indians when they (¢ 
moved into this country ae . 
from Alabama, the one Que, O 
hrst described being that °. _— 
used by the Tukabatci ~ Cr 
and the second that of f 


the Kealedji, while the \ hoe hover ' . i ee = 
unvisited ovals were the ee ol i 2 ; 


busk-grounds of the 
Eufaula, Atasi, and 
other branches of the 
Creek Indians. The 
Tukabatci mounds were 
made between the time 
af the removal of the 
Creeks (1836-1840) and 
1871, and those of the 





Site of * ¥ 
| a 





Kealedji during Approxt- gig 45. —Site of old Tukabatel busk-ground: 
mately the same period. 


Fig. 43 gives an idea of the general arrangement of the Tuka- 
hatci ground as still traceable and as explained by:a man who had 
seen It when in wee. North of the lane, which rune over one: 
end of an old refuse heap and close to the site of the medicine- 
house, where the sacred vessels and shields were kept, is the big 
tree and the good-sized mound referred to above. This latter was 
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used in the war dances amd other ceremonial performances, and 
in the old country it was-surmounted by-a ceremonial ball-pest, 
the “chunk-poat™ of carlier writers, but lorsome reason or other 
no post was placed upon this mound nor upon the ceremonial 
mown! inthe present busk-ground of the Tukabatci, On the oid 
Kealedjt cround (hg. 44) avery large circular rise (on the line of the 
wire fence) is all thot is left af this mound, which was probably 
actually surmounted bya post in this case: The circular apace 
referred) to as cutting the Tukabatel oval (fg. 43) is now seen to be 
the site of the old “hothouse,” and the pits near it the places fmm 
which earth was tuken to cover tte roof. “The four cabins were 
principally seuth of the lane in the catton-field.! At the Kealedji 
site (fig. 44) litthe more can be made out except the site of the fre 
in an angle of the worm fences. At the northern end, where it hos 
been litthe dixturbed, the oval ridge is even higher than that of 
Tukalatci. Om account of their method of formation these oval 
ridges surrounding the lusk-grounds are af peculiar interest to the 
archeologiet, and deserve aperial consideration. In any recently 
established ground of this kind among the Creeks and Seminole 
sucha ridge is wanting, while it: those which have been occupied 
fora number of years, such as Nuyaka, there is a distinct ridge.of 
the same character, though much lower, perhaps from four: to six 
inches high. The explanation of this ditlerence js as follows: The 
area ofa Creck husk-ground, occupied hy the four cabins (fewda Ang, 
= house") om the ceremonial. ball- -post, ie called the “swept 
area” because it must be swept off every year before and auring 
ia Anriial busk and also before each of the three “stamp dances” 

that precede it, In Tukahatci it would seem that. this-area. is 
cleaned off about nine times every year, The sweepings of any 
one year, however, especially now that the ald customs have fallen 
into abeyance, are not very great, but in the course of several seasons 
4 slight ridge makes its uppearance around the edge of the “awept 
area," nnd this ridge is steadily, if clowly, increased, If the same 
ground! is used for very many years, however; the ridge becomes 
quite formidable in size and we have the condition presented 


‘Subsequently I levered that hey were White the. bane mow is. 
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at old Tukabate: and ol} Kealedji, tt should be addedt that the 
area of the four cabins is either swept oftener or a little more 
thoroughly than the rest of the area, so that some towne show an 
inner ridge surrounding them. Besides this a emall moun of earth 
is frequently used nowadays. to 
represent theald “hothouse "and 
another is a kind of women's 
hearlquarters, where the women 
form before dancing into the hig 
square, Other mounds ore 
formed accidentally around trees 
or other obstructions. the refuse 
jiling up ugainst them instead 
al being ewept past. The area 
is Inone meats entirely freed of 
trees, as ig to be observed inva 
number of grounds occupied at 
the present time, and the big 
oak tee within the Tukabatei 
oval waa alwavs there. Some 
of the others al the aame place 
may have taken rout before the 
ground was abandoned. 

A certain type of earthwork 
is thus shown to be of Creek 
origin, and this type should be 
kopt in mind by archeologists Me a 
working in Alubama and south jyg.44,—site nf old. Keatedih lusk-prend, 
em Georgia, At the sane tinie 
it should be remembered that the earthen ridge isin the nature of an 
“accident resulting froma certain custom. Wenwy siy that itis 
not the "A but the “cut that is of importatice to the Creeks, 
and they might and probably did level the ridges if they became 
unconvortably high, Conseiows mounid-building does opeur, how- 
ever, in the nouned for the lyall-post or the ceremonial cinces, ancl, 
going farther back, William Bartram informs ws thar anciently the 
hallgrowne, or "chunk-yanl"” as he terme it, was between the "big 
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house’ and the “hothouse,” and that each of these latter was 
placed upon an artificial mound, From these facts it appears that 
the claini of the Indians of the Creek Confederacy as mound-builders 
can not altogether be denied, the proofs extending down by regular 
continuity to the present time and backward to greater and greater 
works in the remote past. — | | | 
PcReaL OF Asineicax Etano.ocy 
Wasttieotom Bt. 








THE ANCIENT QUIPU, A PERUVIAN KNOT RECORD 
By L. LELAND LOCKE 


The following article by Mr Locke appears to be a genuine contribution to 
oir knowleilge of the yuipus, abel to make it quite certain that the knotted cords 
were used simply ae numerical records, and not, as is often aupposed, for narrative 
purposes: Mr Locke shows clearly thar he i ablo to read the various authentic 
sprcimens, since his interpretation admits of a definite check. It would seem, 
therefore, that we have bere the eariiest known decimal notation of the Western 
World, at any rate the cariicst that admitted of casy transportation. ‘The publica- 
tion of woch an article will be of interest to archeologists as well aa to those who 
work in the domain of the history of mathematics, Fort the latter, the quips 
formé a Chapter in the extensive history of the whacus, a topic that has never 
yet been worthily treated but one that Mr Locke Is beginning to investigate. 

| Davie EUGeN® Sarre, 
Columbia University. 


HE use of knots in cord for the purpose of reckoning and 
recording number scems to have been as universal as the 
figures of the cat's cradle' in the play life of primitive 

peoples.. Both may he said to he indigenous to all lands in which 
the arts of spinning, weaving, and dyeing have been cultivated. 
In two noteworthy cases tradition makes the knotted cord serve as 
letters. In China? knot records are said to have preceded the 
knowledge of writing. 

In more recent times the most remarkable development of knot 
records took place among the Incas of Peru. Here is found the 
anomaly of a people with a highly complex civilization, particularly 
in governmental machinery, with a wealth of tradition, and witha 
peculiarly rich and expressive language, but with no system of 








 Jaywe, Carultiie Furness, String Figures, New Vork, 1206. 

Carns, FowTrh-King, Engh edition, p 127; Goguet, Del Origine des Loix, ete. 
87s8. vol. 1, pp. 27n. grat De Malla, Mist, Gew. dela Crine, vol. 6 p. 4: Martini, 
Hist. de lo Chine, vol, i, p. 20; Jour. Ethn, Soe., London, 170, pp: 5. 137 Vaturr, TE76., 
vol. T..p. 405. 
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writing, either hieroglyphic or phonetic, A very important question 
concerning the culture of the Incas iv to determine to what extent 
knot records took the place of writing. Nearly all writers on 
Peruvian history and archedlogy, during and since the Conquest, 
have detailed, at more or less length, the practice of using knotted 
strings, or gnipus? not only for numerical records bit for the pres- 
ervation and trateniission Of roval orders, orations, poems, tradi- 
tions, ard! historical data! 

The most reliable information given by one who actually t nder- 
stood" and used the quipu is to be found in the works, cited above, at 
Garcilasso'de la Vega... The writer was born-at the Inca: capital, 
Cuzco, in 1539. He was the son of a Spanish cavalier of the same 
nume, and his mother was the Ines princess, Chima Oecllo, a niece 
ofthe Inca Huayna Ceapac. The young Inca spent the first twenty 
years of his life among his mother’s people, inibibing their culture 
and traditions, . 

There are five sources pon which a comparative study of the 
quipu may be hased: 

1. A compilation of statements from Spanish sources following 
the Comnjuest. 





‘Commrnteriog Realer, por at inca Gurcitaso de to Vega, Modtitd, rey, vou, 1. v4, 
Chapters -q. pp. 489 et seq. Volo wn i4 enilile! Nistoria General del Pow, Macirid, 
1722. Reterences to Vega in this paper are unilopmly te thle edith, Tradition are 
that in the reign of Hwanacauri Piru, the third of the off kings of Peru in ube tet 
Of Marteslnos, the jee of fetter waa known. and the act of writing on plantain leaves, 
and that the elghte-firet king, Tapar Cauri Pachacutl, probiitted the use of planiain 
parchment and inteeiucet knotted strings . 

The werd quipo in the so-called) Quichius Litguage means “knot, aml thie in 
charge af the mrocrile mrerre cai lid (arpucomovar., 

* Veja L chapters 4-9, 4.25. 9. 20) Pale de Oniegandio, Conegkhor of Cueco m 
r360, Relactone, M&., quote by Prescot, Comyned af Peru,  ® t233 Cratoca! Vac 
oh Cantro, Pisrarco, p, s, quoted by: Haridelicr, Islands af Titicary, p. 339. 

*Vo trast be Quilpie ¥ Antes con joe Indios de mi Padre, ¥ con otror Curacha: 
quando por San Jian. + Nuvided yrlan dla Chaadad, § Pager ew triburs Los Comens 
Beenos rogavan Oo) Madre, (ie ine fmindase Jee Gotepnee aud Cocntus, porque come 
Bente rotpecliog. im ae havan de joe Espa nolve, que lew tratueen Verdad en myuel pare 
titular, hota que yw les Gertificavn della. tetendoles tow teosigilos, tur de: gue Tritt 
tne trlan, ¥ cottlaniolor can sus Ader; y desta mane eope deliog tance com tow 
imlion:—Vegn. £, vii gp FRY 

The writer i completing « bilitiography of the Qulgrid mated wel a eee peddine binge, 
He wishes to cxgeees lle appreckition tormoch belp and suggestion generously given 
by Mir A FF, Botpbetler. 
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2. Drawings of supposed quipu. Some of these are without 
question apocryphal, while those that are genuine are drawn with 
little attention to the details which are necessary to a satisfactory 
study. 

3. Specimens of ancient quipus exhumed from Peruvian graves 
and now in the collections of yarious museums.! 

4, Specimens of present tlay quip? 

5. A compilation of statements of explorers and ethnologists 
from the time of the Conquest to the present relative to the con- 
tinued use of the quipu, 

The characteristics of the ancient quipus, both as deseribed by 
the Spanish writers and exemplified in extant specimens, are; 

1. Aomain cord varying in length froma few centimeters to 
& meter or more, 

2. Attached to the main cord are pendent cords sehiom ex- 
cetding 6.3 meter in length. These vary in number from one or 
two to a hundred or more in existing specimens. The manner of 
forming the cords is to spin a cord of twice the length desired, 
then double it with a loop at one end as seen in pl. xxt, 6, and 
twist the two strands: together. Usually a knot i tied at the 
end of the cord, and in most casts the cord tapers off at the end, 
indicating the running out of the material in spinning. Both 
cotton and wool were used, natural white and luff being avail- 
able in both materials. 

The pendent strands are attached to the main cord by passing 
the freeend over the main cord and through the loop formed by 
doubling and then drawing tt taut. Ser pl. xxi, he, They 
are variously distributed along the main cord, sometimes with 
short apaces between the groups, and in other cases placed 
close together. 

3. Knots are ticd in the pendent cons at varying distances 





'The Amencan Moseom of Natural History m New Vork City powsesser io very 
ctimaive collection trom the Perovian expedition comimcted by Mr Bandelier ching 
the tee years following t6o2. Threwgh the courtesy of Me C. W. Meal the writer 
lita ee forilihbed shumdant imeilithes for muking & detailed) etuly of this collection: 

'Cl. Bastian, Etheoingtioches Notiedan, 195.  Uiem Ballers of the Free Muicwm, 
Vatrrity of Pormrliaria, £697, 
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from the main cord. These groups of knots are arranged roughly 
in rows across the quipu. (See pl. xxiv, and compare with Vega, 
1, VI, 8-9, p. 181 et seq.) 

4- In nearly all of the ancient quipu short subsidiary cords 
are attached to the pendent strands, upon which are indicated 
numbers that disturb the main count of the quiput The mode 
of attaching is seen in pl.xxi,/. The subsidiary eord isnot found 
in the specimen discussed in this paper, except that there is an 
indication of such attaching in cord 4, pl. xxi, where there 
is a discrepancy in the count of the core. 

5, Character of the knots. Plate «x1 shows the forms of the 
knots and the mode of tying which exist in specimens studied. 
The single or overhand knot (i, j), indicates 1 if jt is in 
the row farthest from the main cord, to if it occurs in the next 
row, too In the next row,etc. Not more than nine single knots 
are found in one group, the number system being strictly 
decimal. | 

The long knot, used to express the repetition of units of the 
same order in place of a cluster of single knots, was likened by Mr 
Frank H. Cushing to the appearance of the closed fist: (See 
pl. xx.) [tis formed by tying the overhand knot and’ passing 
the end through the loop of the knot as many times as there are 
unitstobedenoted. (See pl.xxt, ¢, 7.) One end is then drawn 
taut, thus cotling the other about it the required number of 
times. There seems to have been no fixed practice as to which 
end js drawn taut, the upper fixed end, or the lower pendent end. 
As this would loweror raise the knot on the cord, it is possible 
that the device was used to keep the knots of one order relatively 
the same distance from the main cord. ‘The loop has apparently 
no numerical significance, but from the manner of its appearance 
on the specimens examined it may have had some such use as 
the red line used by bookkeepers in closing an account. 

' Aliginns destor hitos tenian otras hilites délgadin del mlsmo- color, como hijuelas. 
Seceepciones de aquellus reghia generoles, come digamos ex ef hilo de loa hombres, 4 
mugeres de ta) edad, ques entendian ser cusadhe. lon hilltos significavan ef numero de 


loo Vieslos,  Vitetess que de aquella edad avin aquel Aftio.—Veea. 1. vn 8, p18. CH 
Banton. tne cit, wel Uhle, fac. eit. 
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The following problems are presented by the Spanish accounts 
of the quipu: 

'. Was the quipu used to record historeal events, other than 
dates and numerical data/ 

2. Were the knots, mode of tying, grouping, color of cord, 
twisting of the strand, and distances weed to convey ideas?! Or 
were they used merely as memoria fechmica, without any individual 


significance, as is the case with the beads of the tesary? 





Fi. 45-—Moriner of grouping the pendent cords anu! of attaching the top cord. 


3. What was the significance of calor? It is well known that 
there was a system of using roughly suggestive ‘colors; as red for 
war, Yellow for gold, etc? 

4. What is the significance of growping: of distances between the 
knots and from the main cord: and, finally, of the individual knot? 


[tis the purpose of this paper to present a study of a represen- 


‘Tenth Annual Report of the Berran of Ethnology, 1288-89, p. yp 
‘Ci. Bastian, loc, cit. and Uhte, loc. ce, and-alao Bastion, Die Cultirldnder dex 
alten Arerrica, tit, p. Tad. 
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titive specimen to determine what light it may throw on these 
questions. 

The specimen shown in pl. xxiv is No. 8713 of the Bandelier col- 
lection in the American Museum of Natural History in New York 
City, and is one of a number of similar specimens from Huando, on 
the coast north of Lima. This village was of the Chancay tribe, 
which was aubdued by the Incas some time before the Conquest, 
and from which tribute was Jevied, The characteristics of this 
and the other specimens from this vicinity are: (1) the practice 
of using the long knot for units only and groups of single knots for 
the higher orders; (2) the uze of the loop on the first (or last) cord 
of a group; and (3) the pendent cords are grouped by passing a 
top cord through the top loopsof the group as in fig. 45. The top 
cord sums the numbers on the pendent cords through which it is looped, 
thue giving an accurate key to the numerical character of the knots. 
Some difficulty was experienced in reading the long knots, owing 
to the condition of the cord. In the accompanying table is given the 
first reading, followed by the probable reading in parentheses. Pl, 
XXIV is from a photograph of the quipu; pl. xxi is a diagram of 
the arrangement of the knots, and of their numerical significances. 

The following hypothesis may be made in regard to this quipu, 
It is possibly a record for six periods or years of four kinds of objects. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. These knots were ised purely for numerical purposes, 

2. Distances from the main cord were used roughly to locate 
the orders, which were ona decimal scale. 

3. The quip was not used for counting or calculating but for 
record keeping. The mode of tying the knots was mot adapted to 
counting, and there was no need of its use for such a purpose, a5 
the Quichua language contained a complete and adequate system 
of numeration. 

4. Other specimens examined contain the same types of knots, 
there being but ten variations in all, two forms for the single knot 
and eight long knots. These eight differ from each other and from 
the single knot only in the number of turns taken in tying. There 
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is nothing about any specimen examined to give the slightest ang- 

gestion that it was used for any other than numerical purposes. 
4 Fragmoentary eibekdiary cond, attache) (7); direpancy ol roo in count, 
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It may be that through the irony of fate no historical quipus, if 
they ever existed, have been preserved. 

5. Ifthe hypothesis that this quipu isa record of the same classes 
of objects for six periods be correct, it would seem to indicate that 
the colors in this case have no special significance, but were taken 
according to the fancy or convenience of the maker. This does 
not signify that there was not a rough color scheme in use for some 
purposes. 

6. These specimens confirm in a remarkable way the accuracy 
with which Garcilasso described the manners and customs of his 
people. 

Corte, Univensiry 

New: Yours Crry 


SOME NOTES ON THE PAWUMWaA INDIANS 
OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By J. D. HASEMARS! 


URING 1907-1010 | was in central South America collecting 
fishes and other fresh-water animals for the Carnegie Mu- 
scum. The appended map gives the route of the expedition, 

Throughout this long journey | was the only white man on any 
of the interior trips. No interpreters were employed, and therefore 
I was forced to learn some of the native, including- Indian, dialects, 
in various parts of South America. As a result | obtained consid- 
erable first-hand knowledge of many tribes. of South Anierican 
Indians. 1 had previously been on two blind-fish expeditions to 
the caves of Cuba, and my experience with the natives of that 
island made it easier for me to regard the Indian from his own 
viewpoint rather than from that of a white man. The observa- 
tions recorded in these pages are in a measure the result of three 
years of field work as a naturalist in tropical America.. 

The purpose of this paper is not to give my experiences witli 
numerous South American tribes of Indians which are more or less 
civilized or have been directly or indirectly influenced by civiliza- 
tion during the last three centuries: it is to give my observations 
on one trike, the Pawumwa, who are apparently unknown tw 
science and live under conditions fittle.or not at all affected by the 
civilization of the white man. 

My observations have led me to the conclusion that the South 
American Indians are a riervous, excitable, cowardly race; that 
they have become dangerous only after contact with the whites, 
and must not be regarded as cannibals, 

The map (fig; 46) and notes published in this paper will also 

11 am indebted to the Carnegie Maseutn fot the opportunity fo explore central 
South America. Fora fulleraccount of the expedition see Ann, Rep. Carnegie Muiewm, 
fjorr. ff am ales indebtel. to Dr BK. H. Low and Dr. J. Prachtenberg for their 


aosistance in preparing Wiese notes, 
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indicate the regions of South America covered by my travels in 
which primitive Indians live. [therefore hope to arouse an interest 
in these areas and make an appeal that exploration be undertaken 
promptly, lest primitive conditions be destroyed by the serringueiros 
(rubber cutters) before modern acientific study of them can be made. 

Before presenting the observations on the Pawumwa Indians, 
it must be noted that great difficulty was encountered in learning 
even a few words of their language during my brief acquaintance 
with them, | was unable to take any skull measurements, because 
the natives could not understand their importance. My photo- 
graphs of them were spoiled in passing the twenty-seven. Madeira- 
Mamoré fall» during the rainy season. However, the imperfect 
study of these: Indians here presented may be of some interest 
in view of the fact that Rio Guaporé has been descended by only 
ane other naturalist, Johannes Natterer. 

During the first two vears of active feld-work in the interior of 
South America | was unable to meet primitive Indians. I saw 
many signs of Indians, but the more primitive ones always fled 
on my approach. It was therefore necessary for me to forego my 
desire to meet absolutely primitive Indians in favor of the hope 
to find a tribe that was influenced just enough to accept the friend- 
ship of the white man. ‘This hope was fmally realized during 
August, (909, along the lower course of the Rio Guaporé, 

Near the mouth of Rio Sao Miguel isa rubber camp that has 
recently been established on the Brazilian side of Rio Guaporé. 
Great care was taken in exploring and opening a road into the 
dlense forest between the fork of Rio Sado Miguel and Rio Guaporé, 
because all this region was known to be a hunting ground of Indians, 
An old negro in charge of the establishment of the rubber camp 
gave me the following account of ther first contact with the Pawum- 
wa Indians. 

They had been at work for about two months and had seen no 
Indians. Each morning they crossed the Guaporé to their work 
on the Brazilian side, and each evening they recrossed to sleep 
an the Bolivian side, One evening, when they were returning to 
their canoe, they were confronted by a large Indian, who. proved 
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to be the chief. He rushed toward the old negro and his com- 
panions, shouting all the time, but the negro stood his ground and 
ordered fis companions not to shoot. He embraced the chief, who 
then whistled, when suddenly many warriors appeared from all 
sides. The chief then went in advance toward the canoe in order 
to pacity the warriors whom he had stationed there to finish the 
slaughter if a battle had ensied. 

The rubber cutters took the trembling Indians across the 
Guaporé to their temporary camp on the Bolivian side, They 
exchanged presents, but the Indians trembled with fear and did 
not sleep during the following night. ‘The next morning the rubber 
gatherers took the Indians back to Brazilian territory; and the two 
parties separated without being able to understand a word of each 
other's language, though the old negro had companions who spoke 
the languages.of the Parecis, Paucerne, Guarani, Chiquitano, and 
Guarayos, 

About a year later-a few of the same Indians, with several other 
tribesmen, came back te the rubber camp. The good old negro 
prohibited any sort of abuse of the Indians, in the hope of establish- 
ing atreaty with them, ‘This visit was followed by another. 1 had 
the good fortune of being present during the fourth visit, in August, 
ijo9. At that time a petty chief with some twenty followers came 
down from the headwaters of Rio Sao Miguel to fish in Rio 
Guaport. Itwas hia first appearance at the rubber camp. A few 
days later a greater chief arrived with about fifty followers, this 
being his secund visit to the camp, 

Before giving my observations on these Indians | think it 
desirable to present a brief deseription of this part of Brazil. The 
Guaporé ts one of the most picturesque amd interesting rivers of 
tropical South America. It tises on the sand-capped barren high- 
lonids of Matte Grosso, Brazil, near one of the headwaters of Rio 
Paraguay. After fowing southward and westward for almost two 
hundred miles, it makes an elbow-bend, flows northward and north- 
westward, and finally empties into Rio Mamoré. From Villa de 
Matto Grosso (Villa Bella, the first capttal of Matto Grosso) to 
the Mamoré, it hasta continuous dense tropical forest along both 
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margins, excepting in two places, one of which is known as Campcs 
dos Veados and contains about sixteen square miles of grassy plains. 
Naturally, some ten miles or more inland from each margin of the 
river, camtpes are found as soon as one leaves the dense forest and 
approaches the distant [aces of the dissected highland along whose 
bases much sand is deposited. The highlands are capped with 
sandstone of Permian age: hence Rio Guaporé is, geologically 
apeaking, very old. Its age is shown by the great width (one 
hundred miles) of the valley in its central course and hy the vast 
amount of the highland that has been eroded and washed away. 
This great transformation of the highland brought about by a long 
interval of erosion has produced complex environments where the 
evolution of plants and animals has reached its climax. The forests 
are rich in nuts, fruits, game birds, and aniimals; the rivers abound 
in fish and turtles. Hence the Pawumwa Indians are surrounded 
by the richest natural resources oficred to primitive man. The cli- 
mate is usually a delightful tropical one, especially during the dry 
season (April to October), excepting for an occasional cold sourh- 
west wind, therefore little clothing is needed. The region is, how- 
ever, poor in mineral deposits, consequently wooden implements 
are to be expected. The region is infested with ticks, flies, mos- 
quitees, fevers, etc., but it is not so inhospitable to man as regions 
of lower altitude, like the central course of Rio Madeira. 

When I first met the Pawumwa they were shaking with fear. 
Even-after | had learned a few words of their language, they would 
run and hide, They were at first very suspicious and ever ready 
to steal and to deceive me, but after | had gained their confidence, 
they were a “jolly lot of children," and not at all stoical. At first 
one would call an object by one name, while another individual 
would give it a different name. 1 finally called a dozen of them 
together and seated them in frant of me. In less than five minutes 
they became restless, but during similar short interviews | was at 
last able to get a small list of words confirmed by several individuals 
all answering at the same time, This study progressed more 
rapidly alter I was able to make them understand that | was going 
to return anc present them with clothing, beads, firearnis, fish- 
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hooks, ete. After about two weeks, | was able to take them with 
me when I setned the river, Often T would present them with a 
canoe Inad of fish. This perhaps more than anything else caused 
these Indians to regard me as the greatest of great chiefs; In fact 
several individuals wanted to join my people. Even the daughter 
of one of their greater chiefs voluntarily offered to go to “my tribe". 

They were extremely excitable and emotional, and ensily 
frightened, as are most men living in similar regions where, day 
and night, one must alwava be prepared to fight some human or 
animal enemy. They begged me to give them a gun, because a 
pum (report of a gun) would be sufficient to scare away the inimical 
tribes farther inland, of whom they were in fear, These inland 
tibes are unknown—they may be Nymbycuaras found om the 
highlands along Rio Juruena of Rio Tapajos.! 

Mest of the Pawumwa Indians are short and thick-set, but a 
few individuals are tall and slender, For the greater part they 
have round heads, but the shape of the head aleo varies a great deal. 
Their color varies from dark copper to light copper. The trunk is 
well developed, but the arms and legs are rather slender. "Their 
backs are flat, as appears to be the rule when men sleep constantly 
on the ground. Like all other primitive Indians; they “are not 
strong in our athletic sense. [ could lift more, and could Out-rurt 
and out-throw them, but they exhibited greater endurance. For 
example, they could carry a load of fifty to a hundred pounds all 
day without resting, and this | was unable to do. 

On « limited seale they plant tabacco, corn, mandioca, and a 
few other plants. They kill part of the timber and burn the brush, 
then the seeds are placed in holes made with pointed sticks of hare 
wool, This planting is done near their permanent village, situated 
on the headwaters of Rio Sao Miguel. All work together, and the 
chief always obtaizis more of the crop than any of his tribesmen. If 
any ane refuses to assist in planting, the chief forces him to work. 
I saw one Indian with a fong sear on the side of his head and neck, 
the result of punishment for laziness. The chief struck him with 
his fourfoot heayy black cereve (palm) sword, sharpened on both 

(Ci Brasilien Telegraph Cum. Report, toog-tore. 
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edges. The Indian said that he slept fourteen times (days) before 
he awoke and should never refuse to obey the chief. 

The chief himself is not always the largest man in the tribe, 
nor the strongest: but he tsa very serious or wise-locking individual, 
and is always taciturn. The ‘son of a chief does not inherit the 
position unless he has these characteristics. [ saw the son of one 
of their dead “grear chiefs” and he belonged to a little chieftain’s 
tribe. They had one great chief, two others of diflerent grade 
below him, and three little chiefs. In regard to important questions, 
like war with hostile tribes, they obey the great chief. The great- 
ness of the chief is measured by the number of his followers. I met 
one young little chief who had only seven followers; but he im- 
pressed me as being wiser than some of the greater chiefs, and as 
the number of his followers increases, he will probably usurp the 
place of a higher chief and finally become the great chief. This is 
done even at the expense of intra-tribal warfare, or else by murdering 
the greater chief and then usurping his position. In fact they 
often have individual and intra-tribal fights over women and over 
individuals who leave one petty chief to jon another petty band. 

The tribe consisted of about three hundred individuals. Their 
hunting ground covered at least nine hundred square miles. This 
estimate is as low as can possibly be made for forest Indians who 
supplement the natural products by small plantings, and it will 
give an idea of how many Indians might have existed in South 
America during pre-Columbian times. But three square miles per 
individual is too low an estimate when we take into consideration 
the scanty natural products on the highlands and in the various 
desert-like regions of South America. The eastence of a crude form 
of agriculture does not prove that these Indians are not primitive, 
for I believe that both before and after the discovery most South 
American Indians cultivated certain plants in greater or less 
quantities, the species varying with the location of the tribe and 
including mandioca, peanuts, tobacco, corn, and the cane. 

Around their camp | had an oppertunity to observe same of the 
customs and habits of the Pawumwa. They usually went hunting 
with bows and arrows early in the morning, and often shot fish 
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along the banks of the river. One day the petty chief shot an 
electriceel, Heattempted to cut off its head with my hunting knife, 
but as soon as the knife touched the eel he tumbled with a grunt to 
the ground. He was mtelligent enough not to use the knife a 
second time, so he killed the eel with a club and then roasted it. 
They roast fish with scales, intestines, and-all intact, over hot coals 
by placing them on green limbs tied with bark to a tripod. As 
soon as the fish are roasted, the father and mother and their smaller 
children eat together. The boys and girls pair off, and as a rule 
the bovs who capture the most game have the choice of the gitls, 

They de not eat anything seasoned with salt, hence they did 
not like my food, J am inclined to connect their peculiar wild odor 
with the lack of salt in their food: at any rite two individuals whe 
were taught to eat salt-seasoned food lost this peculiar odor. ‘Their 
perspiration was tasted and it lacked salinity. ‘They bathe at least 
twice a day, even when they have the fever, in order to cool their 
bodies, hence the peculiar wild odor is not due to lack of bathing. 
The absence of an excess of salt may in some wav change the nature 
of the external secretions and excretions, or else permit a greater 
decamposition of them on the surface of their bedies. At any rate 
animals and Indians that eat an execes of salt (NaCl) do not have 
such strong and offensive odors as do those obtaining the salts 
necessary for a correct osmotic pressure in the blood from only 
plants.and the fesh of other animale: I offer this view only as a 
suggestion, which T hope will be tested by experiments, as it may 
he af importance mi the ease of all animals living in regions devoid 
of salt licks. Tf it be only true in part, then the decomposition of 
waste products in the case where no special odor glands are known 
may be a means by which animal species are able to detect one 
another. At all events one can actually <mell the trail passed hy an 
old forest jaguar or a Pawumwa [ndian for many minutes after 
either has passed. 

The Pawumwa eat almost any kind of animals. They do not, 
however, cat snakes, though they relish alligators and monkeys. 
They take advantage of the abundance of fish im the rivers. They 
are constantly roasting and eating, for they never or seldom eat a 
large meal, preferring to mince all day and part of the night, 
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As soon asthe girls are old enough to be courted they have their 
lips pierced. A long cylindrical olive-colored indoket made from the 
resin) Of the porora tree is inserted in the lower lip, and a shorter 
etucl made from the same resin is inserted in the upper lip (fig. 47). 
This ceremony is performed by the chiel, and 
usually takes place about the time of puberty 
or a little before (often before nine years. of 
age in the better developed girls). The incisions 
are made with sharpened splinters (knives) of 
logiera-ussi (big bamboo). This is a sign that 
the boys and unmarried men may court these 
girls. “The suitor is usually more successful if he i 
isa gomd hunter and fisherman. He guthers the Fic. 47-—Lip plugs 
game and sits down by the girl, who roasts it. OF. icknel Exexea Lea Peewee 

: =a ; hee (a for wpper lip; 
In this way the girls become accustomed to the 4 jc¢ tower lip). 
boys and men, with whom they sleep around the 
camp-fires. Later they are given a husband by the chief and are 
usually married to.a man of the same subtrnbe. 

When the girls are married, often at from nine to twelve years of 
age, the adokdl is taken Out, and a larger incision is made and a 
bikin stone inserted (fig. 48). This isa piece of polished white 

: os quartz, which comes from the hill or 
small mountain known by the same 
name. | offered some presents to an 
Indian if he would obtain for mea set 
af these stones, but when he attempted 
to take those of Ins wile, she ran to 
the chief and the husband reecived a 
severe flogging, These stones must 

r not be removed from the lips of a 
Fra. g8.—Lip pluge of white Married! woman, because they are a 
quart, (a for the upper tip: Aior sien of wedlock, and their loss may 
eiashiinia. cs be punished by death. They are not 
used for personal adornment, but serve as a kind of marriage cer- 
tificate. “Their peculiar customs of marriage often lead to quarrels 
over girls and women among the male members of the tribe, and 
even between men of different subtribes. The family ties are nog 
held sacred. 
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Most of these Indians were entirely naked, but | later learned 
that some of them had taken off their bark clothes in order to beg 
clothing. This gave exceptional opportunity to observe their body 
markings, etc, The majority were badly scarred by insect bites 
and other wounds, but l was unable to detect any signs of syphilis 
or other venereal diseases common among Europeans. They pluck 
the hairs from the «arm-pits, groin, eyebrows, and eyelashes; 
in fact no hairs were seen excepting the long hair of their heads: 
They claim that they can see better without eyebrows and evelashes, 
while the bady hairs are pulled out so as not to harbor vermin. 
They all have lice on their heads, and, as is quite common among 
South American Indians, they either eat them or kill them with 
their teeth. | have often seen girls catching lice off one another's 
heads. The first louse captured is devoured by the owner, while 
all caught thereafter are crushed by the teeth of the catcher, In 
the above case, the pulling out of body hairs appears to be useful 
ro them and not an attempt to beautify their bodies. The absence 
of salt in their perspiration also appears to be connected with the 
pulling out of body hairs. The sweat docs not inflame their eyes, 
and with absence of clothing the arm-pits and groin are nor chafed. 

The men insert a short stick the size of a match-stem in the 
lower lip. This, they claim, helps them te place their tongues in 
various positions when they mimic the calls of birds and game 
animals. Nearly all men and sexually mature boys, and especially 
untnarried men, tie 4 string around the end of the penis (at least 
when they have no bark clothing), which is then stretched up and 
tied to 4 string that encircles the abdomen. This custom ia, | 
believe, a sign of modesty. 

Both sexes wear a small short stick in the nasal septum, the 
ends protruding into the nostrils, This peculiar custom ts associated 
with a primitive idea of medicine. They claim that disease is 
something solid and travels in a straight line like an arrow, while 
airislike nothing and can bend corners, Hence, when they breathe 
the disease strikes the end of the-stick and falls out of their nostrils, 
while the purified air passes into their lungs: Both sexes also wear 
sticks in the lohes of their ears, but | was unable to obtain any 
explanition of this custom. 
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Both sexes also tie bandages around their wrists, in some cases 
around their forearm and biceps and their ankles and calves. 
They claim that these bandages prevent poisonous snake bites 
from killing them. It is conceivable that some former medicme-man 
found that by checking the circulation of the blood through a limb 
thus wounded, the sudden depression of the respiratory and circula- 
tory organs was prevented. After his death, it is possible that the 
Indians adopted the habit of bandaging the limbs because they 
considered it useful. .At any rate, great constrictions of the arms 
and legs due to bandaging are not to be considered a thing of per- 
sonal ornament, for | observed that the boys with more perfect 
physiques were usually more successful in making love to the girls. 

The Pawumwa use palm spines dipped in a fruit known in Brazil 
as jenepepa to make black designs in their skins. Their system of 
tattooing is mostly for tribal distinction, especially in case of battle. 
The daughter of the chief was marked differently from the other: 
girls. One young girl, about ten years of age and wearing an 
indokal, had tattooed tines extending from her knees over her thighs. 
These lings met in an arch beneath the navel, whence two lines 
extended to the vulva and two to the mammary glands. Lines 
extended from the breasts to the neck, and others traversed the 
forehead andchveks: I was unable ta determine the meaning of the 
tattoo devices. As a rule, black tattooed lines are found on the 
legs, arms, lips, nose, cheeks, and above the eves. 

Most of the implements of these Indians are of wood, but this is 
due to the environment in which they live. Metals, flint, etc., 
are not found on their hunting grounds: They have lip stones for 
married women, as above noted, and alse crude axes and grain and 
nut crackers made of stone. They manufacture some Jarge un- 
decorated earthenware pots for use in making a beverage from 
chewed corn, and smaller pots in which arrow poison i brewed. 
Their knives are made by sharpening dried splinters of faguara-nsse 
with the two gnawing teeth of agouti, a rodent. Arrows also are 
made fromfaguward-ngst. [ni addition, they made arrow-points from 
hardwood, cerere palm, catfish spines, sharpened bones of ani- 
mals (usually the femur of a monkey), and human bones obtained 
from brave enemies killed in battle, 
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The poisoned hard-wood arrows have a cotton string wrapped 
around the slender point, which is soaked with a black poison. 
The arrow-point is almost cut in two, so that it will break off in 
the animal when it is shot. They carry the poisoned arrows in 
bamboo tubes. They also have taguara blow-guns, about six feet 
in length, The arrows or delicate darts used in these guns are 
usually made from palm splinters, They wrap cotton around one 
end and poison the other end of the splinter, When this is inserted 
In the blow-gun, they blow against the cotten, and the dart shoots 
forth, enabling them to kill monkeys in the tallest trees: The 
poison is boiled from a vine called awan, which they would not show 
tome. ‘The poison collects as a black tar on the boiling water. 
It is very probably ewraré, but the. poisoned arrows left at the 
Carnegie Museum have not been chemically examined, The bows 
are about five feet long and made from a hard black palm, The 
bow-string is thick and is made from native wild cotton. 

Their clothing, when they have any, ig made from the beaten 
bark of the wild bg-tree known in Brazilas fgweira. They plait 
emall cotton and bark fiber hammocks, but prefer to sleep on the 
ground with their feet turned toward the fire. T did not see any 
hats, and they appear to lack the skill of plaiting and weaving that 
is 0 well developed among the other tribes of South America. 
However, they exhibit great kill in fastening split feathers to the 
reed end of their arrows,. This-is-a tribal marking, though | was 
unable to see how they could distinguish their bark wrappings for 
holding the arrow-points and their string wrappings for holding 
the feathers to reed ends from similar arrows of other tribes. But 
then any Pawumwa could without hesitation identify the arraws— 
always shouting " Kabici/" when shown arrows from other tribes. 
They also had a feather headgear used both to frighten the enemy 
and to deceive themselves by thinking that they were cunning and 
Hert like some animals. 

Their huts are very simple, being mate by tying poles together 
and sticking one end in the ground and then making a thatched 
reat of either grass or palm leaves. They make a drink by chewing 
com and spitting it inte an earthen pot, where it is allowed to 
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ferment: itis then Altered through leaves andl kept till a certain moon 
in August. At this time they hold a tribal meeting, but I failed 
to ascertain its meaning, though it may have a religious significance. 
The Pawunwa have no dogs. 

When we compare the Pawumwa with the Incas or with white 
men, they appear to be of an inferior type, but such @ comparison 
should not be drawn. We should regard them with reference to 
the existing and past relations among themselves and to the other 
living things found in their environment. When this is done, 
we sce that they are highly specialized for life under existing condi- 
tions, In fact they are keen, close chservers, and know the proper- 
ties of most food and poisonous plants and animals, In short, their 
mode of life is adjusted to meet the existing conditions of the jungle. 

1 often went seining with the Pawumwa. They were always 
afraid of alligators, large snakes, and the like. Their fear was 
shawn expecially on one occasion when they turned loose one end 
of my large seine and fled to a sandbar when an alligator swam 
against the net. I had been at work for almost two hours removing 
the limbs and water plants 40 as to make a large catch of fish, but 
as edon as the alligator struck the net, the Indians turned it loose 
and hastened to the bank, shouting all the while, This incident 
impressed me with the cowardice af the natives. In battle they 
become so excited that little danger is encountered after their first 
round of arrows is discharged, Numierous cases, including a per- 
sonal experience at the waterfall of Forto Principe da Biera on the 
lower Rio Guaporé, leave little doubt in my mind that primitive 
South American Indians are cowardly and become really dangerous 
only after coming in contact with white men- 

The Pawumwa are not cannibals, nor are amy of the South 
American Indians found in the region traversed by me. As-already 
stated, the Pawumwa use the bones of slain enemies to make points 
for arrows, because such are supposed to be more effective. One 
always hearse from the natives that the people of the next tribe 
are cannibals, but when one arrives it is always the next tribe, and 
soon. Lhave never met aman who has. actually seen natives eating 
human flesh, The evidence is always indirect, such as teeth driven 
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in boards, ekulls on poles, human bones made into arrow-points, 
ete, The Indians may boil the meat off the bones when they want 
them, but this is usually unnecessary because the tropical ants, 
bugs, flies, and other creatures, especially armadillos, soon clean a 
skeleton. Lf Indians camp or roust their game near such skeletons, 
they are at once considered carinibale by the civilized natives. | 
met the father of a boy who had been dalled in the Serra de Pacas- 
Novas, which is.on the Brazilian side of the Guaja-mirim waterfall 
of Rio Mamoré. The father and the other hunters buried the 
boy after repulsing the Indians. A few days later they went back 
after the remains of the bey, but found only his bones and signs 
of a campfire: The father fele certain that the Indians ate his. 
boy, but when I questioned him about the alleged cooked meat and 
the hair and bones he was unable to give any evidence in proof of 
his contention. Serisational explorers are always prone to spread 
what their guides and native interpreters tell them. For my part, 
I doubt the existence of cannibalism in any part of South America, 
at least durmg historic times, 

Lhope that these imperfect notes on the Pawumwa will stimulate 
a thorough study of the few remaining tribes of primitive Indians 
before the rubber cutters shall have demoralized them. Let us 
also hope that the explorers of the future will break away from, 
the beaten trails of civilization and study any of the following 
regions, which are designated by crosses on the map. — 

1. The Brazilian side of the lower Guaporé and Miamaré 
rivers extending eastward to the headwaters of Rio Tapajos and 
Rio Xingu. 

2. The region northeast of Manaos far into the regions between 
the headwaters of Rio Trombetas and Rie Baines. 

3- The region of the Andean aftluents of Rio Negro. 

4. The East Andean region south of Rio Beni: 

Of these four regions the portion between Rio Guaporé and 
Rio Tapajos is the least known. In fact only a small portion of 
this Vast area was traversed by the Brazilian T elegraph Commission 
dunng 1909 and Tore. | 

The accompanying map (page 334) shows the route of the 
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writer marked in continuous dotted lines, The dotted area on the 
Brazilian side of Rio Guaporé marks the fiunting ground of the 
Pawumwa Indians, The areas marked with crosses designate the 
regions where primitive Indians may be founds 

The following brief vocabulary of the Pawumwa languige was 
obtained with great difficulty, because none of the neighboring 
Indian tribes could speak this language. 1 originally spelled the 
words in accordance with the Brazilian system of writing Indian 
languages, such as Guarani. As 1 had not been consistent in the 
use of some of the symbols, it was desirable to have the list revised 
by some one conversant with the methods ordinarily employed in 
rendering the sounds of unwritten languages. This was done by 
Dr R. H. Lowie, for whom I pronounced each word in the vocabulary 
according to the best of my recdllection, Though the phonetic 
value of my list is admittedly slight, it may prove of some use to 
students of South American linguistics. 

Vowels have their continental values; " indicates nasalization; 
fe represents “ch” in English Pagid é the eound of English 
“sh in “hush: j ‘French “j" in “jour.” 1 had diffieulty in 
distinguishing the sounds of # ae mt. 





Vocabulary 

ita’, hat iparama'tei, neck 
katii'wa", fish tra‘i'tet? ear 
mo kokamare’m, imbira (Giinrani, tupaka'tel, mouth 

tree giving bark string) ka'rati’tcl, cheat 
a tipeici’, head | i'ritci, nose 
makuwamnatei, hand tu'kite), eyes 
pikirina’tci, arm pitei kina'te,. nails or claws 





A tatly complite biblingmphy ef thr literatom on the eembclrilized tibes of 
eentral South American Indie be fous iy De H. vee Dhering's paper an the Astiras 
polog of the Staite of Sto Paulo, Brisil, secanil enlarged edition, published in rood by: 
the Diario Oficial, Sho Baulo, The tofiewing may ale be consulted: Telomaco Borba, 
Cherrvagies ahre of indienne de eutade do Ikea, Rew, doe Aer Palit, wl. vi, 
1005. Rivordé Krone, fndorrydes Edinugraphicor do Valle du Rie Ribelra ile 
Tempe, Commido (iigrapiiéa « Grologiia do Eitade So Panloo Sto Pauls, 1908. 
Commlar report on the Paraguayan indian, by tir f. Poter, 1907. may obo be men- 
toned here. 

FL motel ot first froklicd, hut the & le not pronounced oe anadirate anil may heave 
denoted a glottal catch, 


kata’ mici, foot 

ti'nite], hair 

itites, teeth 

no mokwa'm, earth, or soi 

atiri’m, grass. or leaves, to cover a 
hut 

gwa piu’, pin 

Awi'n, baratas 

aki'ju, nandioca 

arcuka'u,-sugar cane 

imf'rt’. fariiha 

piha’n, jireii (a bird! 

minitcin, fapidare, ef brown 
eiNAT, Sweet 

fevers're, peanut 

trumi'n, qrara (a large parrot) 

tihi'm, parrot 

ind'oke't, tesinoue labret for wo: 
tuirtied girls 

pie'rora’, tree giving resin for 
indokidy 

wiki'n, lip stene of woman 

likara min, stone 

iri’, hark chithes 

tki't. knife 

ivi’, toucan 

ka’ rati*tei, heart 

pana’, tree; woods 

i toatl’, beenry palm 

im. dipiia (énake bird) 

kiim, water, river 

Wrike'm, Rio Guaport 

a‘pita’, Rio Sio Miguel 

fwa'n, vine dram which the arrow 
preison ie extracted 

tra’ pa. there iy not all gore, "Sor: 
Ket it," wo dey (Span.) 

tril, ty aloes 

paiawn', Met 
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mapanl‘i, lugy, thred 

maika'ims, bead 

jahai' mune, | am going 

ri'ra (toro?) hut, or aldea 

tiki’, vessel. bottle. basin 

ka"ukri’yna, image, in looking glass, 
elec. 

taha'l, tree 

brahii‘nwa, old man, aged 

pa'kaawa'tna, fam hungry, | 
Witt to Gat 

abi katel, tongue 

pawa'nwait, te breathe 

pati wan, coward 

titi wam, to hide 

piraa'wam, to utinate 

tciki nh. frakatro, robujfo (a fish) 

kite’, piranha, carihe (a fish) 

partra, jacunda {4 fish) 

ta+i'vi, leitan (a heh) 

tra’ wa'm, tornbim, pirtada (a fish) 

Tame k, puch (a tish) 

kro kuvi'n, cornea (a felt) 

ari'hom, hagre (a fish) 

imi’, pirurera (a fish) 

piamba'na, lemon 

panmt', orange 

patc? ruwia®, to dress, clothes 

(rin nprink Water, big: tie 

tiph'ratci, Angers 

Araya tina, preety 

tari mapa, katydid 

Ohi'ru, gentleman 

rruhii’, gray 

numatu’, hamatt'k, mnie, of fat 

nokl'mi'nu, very ugly 

iti‘nka, fear 

ati'pitel, beard, ot whiskers 

hint’ vitci, throwt 
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pitcira’mna, to cit 

mi meri, iron, metal 

ka’+-una, | eat 

ka'+-tu, food, hungry 

wimi'na, to emoke 

a-+i'wi, tobacco 

piki'n, emall mountain where the 
Indians get quartz; lip stances 
of women 

pahi’nmuwa'm, man 

je’marima’, woman: _ 

marahi"onuwa'm, child 

traku’, bird (also chicken) 

kat, penis 

rintiri'tei, testicles 

tubike'ritci, anus 

imi ukakam, vulva 

pawd'mnnkaka'm, to copulate 

karati’kekam, mammary ylunds 

imwiin, monkey | 

wi'ram, coatd monkey 

ki'na'm, jaguar (the second sylla- 
ble with rising iiflection). 


Liston, [SDIANA 
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fiti'n,-star 

& kari’, belly 

piku’ri muted, shoulders 

kara"ka+u, snake 

kava-+-i'no, bravel?) 

gwivia'’ mc, mosquite 

karapa' pa, curtmald, poppalerra (a 
fiali) 

Wi’, pene de cachorre (a. fish) 

hiri'tei, nose 

fi’ +o'm, fine string 

nara’ mnd, peceary, hog 

uti rt, min fiort (ao Lirel) 

hint’, tapir 

tapi’, cont agent! (w rodent) 

kabi'ci, “bad man," dangerous, 
savage, enemy 

Maviri'm. bugio (a thonkey) 

kati", pain, it hurts 

gwint hited, fat 

ite®’, fire, or flame 

ta'--uhi’, honey 

ti'ké, feguart, or Braz; nur 


THE VARIETIES, CLASSIFICATION, AND ORIGIN OF 
MAGIC! 


By JAMES Ho LEUBA 


I. THE VAgieries Axp CLASSIFICATION. OF Macic 


THE term magic 1 would restrict to these practices intended 

,  Mstture son definite gain by ceerettive action in essential 

disregaril (1) of the quantitative relations implied in the- 
ordinary:and inthe scientific dealings with the physical world; (2) 
of the anthrapepathic relitions obtaining among persons. 

Although magic never makes an anthropopathic appeal, it 
frequently brings to bear its pectiliar eoercitive Hirtue upan feeling 
beings. It aims, then, at compelling souls, spirits, or gods to do 
the operator's will, or at preventing them from doing their own. 
In necromancy, spirits are stim by means of spells and incuni- 
tations. In ancient Egypt the art of dealing coercitively with 
spirits ant) godsteached a high develapment. Maspero, speaking 
of a curious belief regarding names, says, “When the god in a 
moment of forgetioliess or of kinniess had tanght them what they 
vanted |the saced names), there was nothing left for hint but te 
obew them."* At Eleusis it was not the name but the intonation 
of the Volew af the ntagician that produced the mysterious results? 
a CA further Hecvssion al magle wel af He peloton to cell lor will bee Fonatael be thie 


anton se book, A Mryctoegica! Study of Religion: ttt Oridgis, Funciing, ond Futiere, 
New Vork. Miemillan, apta | 

TManpero, GC. tales de mplivitogtye v4 iW antktohger deypiioanes, Paria, 190g 
Bilifiotheque Egyptohogique. wil. 11, gp. gos, . 

‘Foust, Paul, Recherches aue ké Nature dies Muysttrs d'Ehewls, Affmugees de 
CYmatiter, wol, xxap8, se port, pp, 52, Ct, Maapero, ope cit... 20%, 

Acnirpriabiyr resivallot the litivl itt the nnglcul Power of mumes cume tomy noice 
afew year ago: Ata cotnpemneecting cf Seventh Day Aulventlete in Maseachipetis, 
1 heard on ea-cowboy evangelion deliver an immddlohed address om the power af the 
“Werk”, Ele sheweil fie many cliaticns from the Hebrew ond Chirlsiiua Seriptures 
thatthe Book dil not teach the dines aeilin of God oil Christ, bur thar whatever 
Lew dit wae nccounyplishel Gireugh the Power ol the Warnl, 1b wae yt thee Word, 
not try Good. that te worl) was eremteny, ani} it wud by believing in dhe Word cleat ter. 
Were saved, | 

aye 
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But how should be classed the behavior of a suppliant who at- 
tempts by requests, offerings, adoration, or other anthropopathic 
means to indice a ghost, spirit, or god to give him magical power? 
The Dieri of central Australia in dry spells “call wpon the spirits of 
their remote ancestors, whom they call Mura Mura, to grant them 
power to make a heavy rainfall." This behavior belongs clearly 
to the religious type; but that which follows—the suppliant's use 
of the magical power secured from the spirit—is magic. A spirit 
may be asked to tise his magical power himself. In that case the 
suppliant uses the anthropopathic method of bringing about a 
magical action. 

To one who approaches the subject of magic for the first time, 
the possibility of bringing order into the chaos of magical customs 
seems remote, Beldre taking up the origins of magic, we would 
better gain some knowledge of its many forms. This may be 
ilone conveniently by making a critical examination of a widely 
used classification, in the course of which study it will appear that 
several important varteties of magic fall outside of this classification. 

“If we analyze the principles of thought on which magic is 
based," writes J. G, Frazer, “ they will probably be found to resolve 
themselves into two: first, that like produces like, or that an effect 
resembles its cause; and, second, that things that have once been 
in contact with each other continue to act on each other at a 
distance after the physical contact has been severed. The former 
principle may be called the Law of Similarity, the latter the Law 
ef Contact or Contagion. From the first of these principles, 
tamely, the Law of Similarity, the magician infers that be can pro- 
duce any effect he desires merely by imitating it: from the second 
he infers s that 5 whatever he docs to a material object will affect 


i Frazer, I. Gi jie The Golden Hough, a eee hh pe Sh, 

* Jevors's view differs from this in that for him the magical Power alway. telonge 
(02 concious agent, “Magile ia the mysterious power of a persog of conscious agent 
to comer bilory—nor, mcondarily, it may be, bencht—to another pereen who may be 
‘Sto distance; a power which whe exerted le accompanied by, or necribed to, an ex- 
clamation, a gewtare of an action indicating and effecting what te willed, To tus the 
exclamation of gesitire indicates only whit le willed. In the opinion of the savage, 
whe fails to discriminate between the categories of Hkemess and iehentity, the action 
he performa not merely reeembles, but ie the action which he wile.” (F, B. Jevons, 
Magic, Progeedingy TAird intermational Congress of the History of Religions, pp-.7i-78.) 
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equally the person with whom the object was once in contact, 
whether it forms part of its body or not, Charms based on the 
Law of Similarity may be called Homa@opathie or Imitative Magic. 
Charms based on the Law of Contact or Contagion may be called 
Contagious Magic.’ 

This classification clearly embraces the larger numberof magical 
practices, especially the injuring of images in order to injure enemies, 
the simulation of birth to produce child-bearing, the numerous cases 
of homeopathic magic both in medicine and outside af it; the con- 
tugious magic of navel-string and placenta, of wounds and blood, 
af garments, of footprints, and the like* Yet several types of 
magic remain outside this classification, or are brought within it 
anly by extremely far-fetched explanations. “The Bushmen de- 
spise an arrow that has once failed of its mark; and, on the contrary, 
consider one that has hit as of double value. They will, therefore, 
rather make new arrows how tiuch time and trouble soever it may 
coat them, than collect those that have missed and use them again Ne 
Similarly other tribes attach a special value to a hook that has 
caught a big fish, One might bring the mental process involved 
here back to Frazer's second principle, Contagious Magic: Things 
that have once been in contact with each other continue toacton each 
other at a distance after physical contact hasbeen severed.” But it 
is possible to make a simpler explanation than the agcription to the 
hook af aepecific power acting telepathically upon fish. Nothing 
need be involved here, it seems to me, but the conviction that some- 
thing that has happened once islikely tohappenagain. No principle 
is sittipler and more firmly established than this: itis an nipertect 
form of this corallary of the Principle of Identity: something that 
has happened once will happen again under identical cincumstances- 
The savage goes wrong because he thinks merely of the hook, 
instead of taking inte: account all the circumstances. But if he 

'Fruer, 1.G.. op. cil. gd eh. vila. p. ga) See also Fraser, Lecturer on ihe Early 
Hintory of the Kingrhip, Macurillan, 19o5, p. sa; and A. van Gennop's review af that 
book in Rerer dei Nittoire dev Reiger, 1906, vol, Wn pp. apt ant, 

'Sev for Wluwtrations, The Goldew Bough, ad ex., vol 1, pp S5-214. 


© Lichtenstein, M. Hu Ku. Trdtets in Soul Africa, vol. u, p. a7e quoted by Lond 
Avebury, Origin of Citilicaiivn, oth od.. ps Jas 
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prizes the hook, not simply because it has already caught fish, but 
because he thinks of the hook as possessing an attractive power 
over fish, the mental process at the root of his action is another 
and a more compilex one; he now believes in action at a distance. 

Considered psychologically, the behavior of the savage when he 
prefers the successful hook may thus be of two quite distinct kinds. 
The magic based upon the simple conviction that what has happened 
once is likely to happen again finds no place in Frazer's system: for 
the two branches of magic that he recognizes “may conveniently 
be comprehended under the general name of Sympathetic Magic, 
sincé both assume that things act on each other at a distance, 
through a secret sympathy, the impulse being: transmitted fram one 
to the other by means of what we may conceive a kind of invisible 
ether.’ There remuing the question of fact. Does the savage act 
on these two principles, or only on the one mentioned by Frazer? 
Facts and arguments will be offered below in support of the former 
alternative. 

Frazer's classification may again prove inadequate in regard to 
certain dances performed by the women when the men are engaged 
in war. “In the Kafir district of the Hindoo Koosh, while the men 
are cut raiding, the women leave their work in the fields ancl mas- 
semble in the villages to dance day and night. The dances are 
kept up most of each day and the whole af each night. .. . The 
dances of these Kafirs are said to be performed in honor of certain 
of the national gods, but when we consider the custom in connection 
with the others which have just been passed in review, we may 
reasonably surmise that it is or was originally in its essence A 
sympathetic charm intended to keep the absent warriors wakeful, 
lest they should he surprised in their sleep by the enemy," Accard- 
ing to the authorof The Golden Bough, this practice would thus fall 
under the Law of Similarity, to which he gives, as. we have seen, a 
double form, Iris the first alternative that applies in this case, 
“like produces like: the keeping awake of the women causes the 
men to keep awake. This is a possible explanation. But it is 
 . Fymger. 1. G., op. et... ad eb vol Lop. §4. 

Pibhi:, pp. 133-144 
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noteworthy in the other instances given by Frazer! that the stay-at- 
homes are not simply trying to keep awake but that they are doing 
many other things, not all of which can be interpreted as mimetic 
magic (like produces like). 

It seems very likely to me that the primary cause of the danc- 
ing is. not the belief that the keeping awake will make the war- 
riors Wakeful, but the excitement and anxiety under which the 
worten would naturally labor while their husbands are fighting, 
A state of high tension may be expected to work itself off, not only 
according to a law of “like produces like," that is, of contagion, but 
in wll sorts of spontaneous activities, ‘The facts appear to agree 
with this theory. The dance is not kept-up night and day in every 
tribe, and in most of them, so far as my information goes, there 
does not appear to be any deliberate purpose of resisting sleep. 
Nor do these women use dancing alone; in some tribes they refrain 
from sextial intercourse, believing that if they do not their husbands 
will be either killed or wounded. In certain islands the women and 
children are forbidden to remain inside the houses, or to twine 
threail or weave. If one turns to the savages’ own explanation of 
their avtions, one finds great variation. I do not discoyer in Frazer 
that any tribe gives the interpretation that he suggests; but he 
reports that the Yuki Indians say that if they dance all the time 
“their husbands will not grow tired." In Madagascar the women 
say that by dancing they impart strength, courage, and good fortune 
to their husbands, Why bring these various ceremonies back to an 
intention of keeping the warriors awake? Some of the actions may 
be inspired by that purpose, but why all of them? Let us say, 
rather, that the anxiety of the women tends to work itself off in 
spONtNeOUs movements, some of them having, in the beginning 
at least, no mimetic or telepathic connection with the fighting 
of the husbands. They simply dance or jump up and down for 
relief, and the relief felt leads to the repetition of the movement. 
Thus the dancing habit is formed. 

Now if the women dance while they are filled with desire 
for the suceces of the men in war, does not our knowledge of 


‘Peraser, (hid. pp. £39-134. 
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psychology lead us to expect the formation of a causal con- 
nection between dancing and the success of the warriors? At 
first this connection will probably be regarded as general, and 
neat asa specific relation between depriving oneself of sleep and 
keeping awake the warriors. The dancing, at this stage, will 
bea magical ceremony of the simplest sort, Hut certain mental 
tendencies readily lead to modifications of the primitive dancing. 
The minds of the dancers will at times be filled with images of 
the fighting, and these images will tend to shape the move- 
ments. En this way mimicry of fighting may take the place of the 
original dancing. Among the Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold 
Coast, for instance, “the wives of the mén who are away with the 
army paint themselves white, and adorn their persons with beads 
and charms. On the day when a battle is expected to take place, 
they run about armed with guns, or sticks carved to look like guns, 
and taking green pawpaws (fruits chaped somewhat like a melon), 
they hack them with knives, as if they were chopping off the heads 
of the foe" In the Queen Charlotte islands, “when the men had 
gone to war, the women at home would get up very early in the 
morning and pretend to make war by falling upon their children 
and feigning to take them for slaves.” Certain tribes went ae fur 
as to scourge severely two lads, by way of helping the warriors. 

If any of these dancers accounted for the practice by saying 
that keeping awake helped warnore to remain watchiul, | should 
look upon this statement as an afterthought. The idea of the 
danger of surprise to the sleeping men would readily enough connect 
itself with the dancers’ loss of sleep, a loss arising from the dancing, 
which is itself an expression of anxiety“ 

Perhaps the largest and most important class of magic not 
orevided for in the classification we are considering ia Will-Magic, 
Here is one instance taken from ancient India: In onler to pro- 
tect his belongings from destruction, the Buddhist monk is directed 
to make a “firm resolve,” saying, “For the space of seven days 





d Pruser, J. Gri Cpe cit. sal onl, vol, tr, fle 13a, 
10 dancing and iis relation to primitive seligion, see Leving King, The Depel- 
opmcnl of Aeligion, 1010, [p. 18012. 
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let not thisand that article be burnt by fire, borne away by a flood, 
blown to pieces by the wind, carried off by robbers, or eaten by 
rats and the like. . . . Then for the space of seven days tio hann 
will touch them." This is not a request addressed to a spirit, but 
a “firm resolve” that the wish expressed shall be realized, In the 
Kei islands, when a battle is in progress, the women wave fans 
in the direction of the enemy and sing, “© golden fans! Let our 
bullets hit, and: those of the enemy miss."* The essence of Will- 
Magic is the belief that an exertion of the will takes effect at a 
distance. This kind of magic may or may not be complicated by 
the addition of magical elements of another type. 

Can Will-Magic be classed under Frazer's Law of Similarity? 
This law is expressed in a double form: " Like produces like,” and 
“An effect resembles its cause.” From this law, we are told, the 
magician infers that he can produce any effect he desires merely by 
imitating it. But imitation is not in the least a requirement of 
Will-Magic, although it may be superadded, The formula ‘like 
produces like” means, if it means anything, that because two. things 
have elements in common,—shape, color, etc., what happens to one 
will happen to the other also. Nothing of this is necessarily in- 
volved in Will-Magic. The other form of the law, “‘an effect 
resembles its cause,” applies no better, It means that if you want, 
for instance, a tumor todry up, you can succeed by causing something 
else to dry up; or if you want jaundice to disappear, you can succeed 
by making the yellow color of some object, a flower, for instance, 
vanish. In these cases the effect you have produced becomes the 
cause of a similar effect. 

Tt must be observed here that these two formulations of that 
which is given by Frazer as one law represent cach a different mental 
process. If the savage is aware of this difference, the two mental 
processes should not be included under one principle. To do so 
seems to me to obliterate distinctions, rather than to bring order by 
means of a helpful generalization. WW primitive man does not 





Pell Tests, Viewddhi-Magga, chap. xxin. taken from Buddhism mm Trowslation, 
Henry C. Warren, Harvard University Press, 1406, ™ 385. 
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discriminate, then the distinction has no application to the mental 
processes involved in savage magic. 

Although | feel confident in affirming that Frazer's classifica- 
tion needs completion, | do mot claim that the following. one is 
adequate, 

1. Principle of Repetition.—Something that hag happened ance 
is likely to happen again. A-successful arrow will meet with further 
success, aml one that has failed with further follure. No idea of 
a telepathic power is involved here. 

2. Principle of Transmission of an Effect from ene Object ta 
Another —Sympathetic Magic. An action taking place upon an 
object will take place also upon another object when the two objects 
are connected with each other in the mind of the magician. The 
connections may be of several kinds: I mention three of these: 
(a) The objects bear a likeness to each other (association by sim- 
larity): injuring the likeness of a thing injures the thing itsell, 
(i) The objects have been or are in contact (association by contigu- 
ity}: whatever is done to a tooth once belonging to a person will 
happen to the person himself. A variation of this form of magic ts 
coon in the custom of rubbing onesell with a part of a powerful and 
courageous animal in order to acquire these traits. (¢) The objects 
have been in the relation of cause and effect: cooling the arrow 
which has inflicted a wound will prevent inflammation of the wound. 

In this class of magic an attraction or 4 telepathic influence ts 
exerted between objects. 

3. Principle of Efficiency of Will-Ejfert. 

Other systems of classification are of course possible. A classi- 
fication aceording to the nature of the Power involved in the mag- 
ical operation and the relation of this Power to the magician appears 
to me to have considerable merid, so 1 add it here. 

Class 1.—Practices in which there is no idea of a Power belonging 
to the operator or his instruiment,and passing thence to the object 
af the magical art. To this class belong many mstanves of so-called 
Sympathetic Magic! many of the taboo customs; most modern 





(Hong aod of vervaln arnund the neck inorder to cause & tumor to disappear: 
ae the plant dries op, oo will the tamor ft the Goh donot appear In dre aden, tre ke 
one of wood ond put it intothe water, Keep the arrow that has weiitifed a friend in g 
cool place, ao tot the word may oot become Inflated. 
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superstitions,—those, for instance, regarding Friday, the number 
thirteen, horseshoes, planting when the tide iscomingin. In these 
instances the effect is thought to follow upon the cause without 
the mediation of a force passing, let us-say, from the magician to 
the wooden fish placed in the: stream and thence to the living fish. 
An illustration of this class of magic has already been given in the 
old lady's belief that good luck would come toa household as the 
result of sparrows lraving fallen down the chimney. The gambler 
who believes in his “luck” does not tsually conceive of it a¢ a 
Power in any true sense of the word. Several facts drawn from 
child life, which point to his same conclusion, will be noted pres- 
ently, 

Divination by casting lots or otherwise, when a spirit or god 
is Not supposed to guide the cast, may be included here as a sub- 
division. The aim of divination is to secure an item of knowledge 
for the magician, while the other practices of this class are.calculaved 
to produce effects of some other kind. But in neither case does 
there exist the idea of a Power mediating between the thing sought 
and its antecedent. 

Class If—Non-personal Powers are believed to belong to the 
magician himsell, or bo particular objects, such as the magician's 
instruments, and to pass from these into other objects, or to act 
upon them-se 25 to produce certain effects. Lf the magician himself 
possesses this force, he does not think of it a¢-identical with his 
“will,” or ewer as intimately connected with it: 

Howitt relates that some native Australians begged him not to 
carry in « bag containing quartz erystals a tooth extracted at an 
initiation ceremony. They thought that the evil power of the 
crystals’ would enter the tooth and so injure the body to which it 
had belonged.’ Many charms have a potency of this nature, while 
others have an animistic significance; that is, they involve the 
action of spirits, and so de not belong here, Eating the fat of a 
brave and strong animal, or nibbing oneself with it, in order to gain 


' Journal of the Acthropolugecal Pagina, vol. xen (188.4), p. 456. quoted lv Frazer, 
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courage and power, is an act belonging to this second class, as ore 
also most cases of Contagious Magic. 

There seems to be among all peoples a stage of development at 
which a Power like thar described above is conceived clearly enough 
to be given a mame; it is called by some tribes in-North Anicrica, 
for instance, Wekanda, and Mana in Melanesia, This variously 
named non-personal Potency is the efficient cause of by far the 
greater part of the magical practices. 

Class [12,—WWill-Magic. This includes the cases in which the 
magician feels that his will-effort ts an efficient factor, Under this 
head usually fall spells, incantations, and solenin curses, A mun 
who says to the magic spear, “Go straight and kill him,” feele no 
Goubt that by these words, in which quivers his whole sel, he 
directs the spear on its errand of death. 

When discussing the origin of non-personal Powers, we saw how 
early man's attention is directed to his will-efforts, and how very 
sean he attempts to turn his “will” to account in the magical way. 
Among the North American Indians, sending forth one's thought 
and willis a common practice. Miss Fletcher tells ws that, “When 
a race is taking place, a man may bend his thoughts and his will 
upon one of the contestants . ... in the belief that this act, this 
‘sending of his mind,’ will help his friend to win." In this and 
similar cases the will-power itself seems to perform the magical 
deed; while more commonly, perhaps, the spell or incantation 
“earries" one's will to wnother person, who lz then compelled to act 
according to the desire of the magician. 

The importance of this class of magic is so great that Marett has 
raised the question az to whether an accompanying spell is wot an 
indispensable. part af "perfect" magic? and F. B. Jevons follows 
him.in connecting magical power in general with the sense of one's 
ownencrgy.” In my opinion, this exercise of the will is the char- 
acteristic of anky one class of magic, lo magic as well asin religion, 
~~ Fiancee Al tie C.. Nov on Certain Betlels eanectning Wil Power aniong the 
Soux Tribes, Scicmd (New York), w.9.-¥, 2497, ye Sat, a4. 

* Marett. R. R.. The Theesdelid of Retigion, pp. 62 et meq. 
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we must, it seems to me, admit several independent origins, What 
follows will, | hope, be conclusive on this point. 

In this attempt at classification, | would not give the impression 
that the conceptions of the savage are clear and definite, On the 
contrary, [ hold them to be hazy and fluid. What appears to him 
impersonal atone moment may suddenly assume the characteristics 
of a spirit. ana, for instance, although usually an Impersonal 
force stored in plutrts, SLOnes, oninils, or men, it times takes 
ow truly persoval traits. One should net be surprised to miect 
with cases that belong to several classes; The following ts a good 
instance Of the mingling of will-magic with other types: ‘The 
ancient Hindeos performed an elaborate ceremony, based on 
hameopathic magic, for the cure of jaundice. Its main drift was 
to banish the yellow eolur to yellow creatures and yellow things, 
stich ae the sun, to which it properly belongs, and uo procure for 
tlie patient a healthy red color from a living vigorous: source, 
namely, a red bull. With this intention, a priest recited the [ol- 
lowing spell: "Up ta the sun ehall go thy heart-ache and thy 
jaiitidice: in the colour of the red bull do we envelop thee! We 
envelop thee in red tints, uote long life, May this person go un- 
scathod and be free of yellow oolour!.. . . Into the parrots, inte 
the thrueh. do we put thy jaundice, and furthermore, into the yellow 
wagtail dea we put thy jaundice” While he uttered these words, the 
priest, in order to infuse the rosy hue of health into the sallow 
patient, gave him water to sipwhiech was mixed with the hair ofa 
rod] bull; he poured water over the animal's back and made the 
sick man drink it; he seated him on the skin of a reel bull and tied 
a javce of the skin to him, Then in arder to improve his calour by 
thoroughly eradicating the yellow tint, he proceeded thus, He 
first daubed him from head to foot with a vellow porridge mace 
of turmeric or curcums (4 yellow plant), set him on a bed, tied 
three yellow birds, to wit 4 parrot, a thrush, and a yellow wagtail, 
by means of a yellow string to the foot of the bed: then pouring 
water over the patient, he washed off the ycllow porridge, and with 
it ho doubt the jaundice, from him to the birds. After that, by 
way Of giving a final bloom-to his complexion, he took some hairs of 
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a red bull, wrapt them in gold leaf, and glued them to the patient's 
skin,’”! 
11. Tue Oxtomss or Macicat BEHAvics 

The idea of non-personal Powers is no more synonymous with 
tttagic than the idea of great, unseen, personal beings is synonymous 
with religion. If there is to be # magical art, ways and means of 
using the Power must be produced, How did the apparently enil- 
less variety of magical practices come to be? Most of them will be 
accounted for by the following principles of explanation. They 
are of unequal impertance, but cach accounts, it seems to me, for a 
cluss of magic. 

{a) Children often amuse themselves by making prohibitions 
and backing them wp with threats of punishment. “If vou do fies,” 
they say, “that will happen to you.’ The “this” and the “rhat” 
have usually no logical connection, nor does the child have any 
thought of a particular power or agent meting out the punishment, 

[t is important to remember in this connection that what is done 
in the make-believe spirit by one person is often taken seriously 
by another, independently of any empirical verification, A little 
girl, seven yeare of age, was told that killing a snail would cause 
rain. She immediately accepted the statement, and rational argu- 
ments did not take the idea out of ler head. How many of the 
senstless superstitions of the savage atose in thie way we shall 
never know, It seems probable, however. that many of the com- 
niunds, precautions, and prescriptions in the life of the savage have 
had this origin; for there ts frequently no Ingical connection be- 
tween the deed forbidden or prescribed and the thing to be secured. 
I have in mind certain taboo customs, parts of initiation ceremonies 
of the Australians? regulations governing hunting, and the Itke. 
A good instance of the last is found among the Central Eskimo: 
certain kinds of game must not be eaten on the same day; none of 
the deer’s bones must be broken during skinning; and bits of the 
animal must be buried in the ground or placed under stones. In 
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many cases a fuller knowledge would undoubredly disclose reasons 
“if utility, real ar imaginary, for these magical practices; but that 
this would be true in every instance seems an unjustifiable assump- 
tion. The fact that the Xivage is usually ready with reasons for 
his behavior i» no proof that these reasons fie at the basis-of the 
practices, The explanations may be afterthoughts. 

(1) It stems good psychology to hold that certain magical 
privtices originated in threats af unteward happenings made for 
the purpose of preserving things vital to the life and prosperity 
of the trite,—for instance, the authority of the chief, and the 
sanctiry of the marriage relation. The magical beliefs which en- 
lore continence on the part of the wives of men engaged in war 
appr te have had this origin. The punishinent may be anything 
whiell i+ repandedl as efheactous. In Madagascar conjugal fidelity 
i cnloccod Tey ie threat that the betrayed husband will be killed 
or wolmnded in the wars among the indigenous tribes of Sarawak, 
the dadiel ia that the camphor obtained by the men in the jungle 
will ewaperate if the women are unfaithtul: while in East Africa, 
the husband will, tn the samy eventuality, be killed of hurt by 
the elephant he ds hunting! The high sanction which the require- 
ments.of social life give to beliefs of this kind is readily understood. 

The mental attitude out af which these beliefs arose nee not 
he regurrlinl aso delibericce intention te deceive the women, One 
should bear in mind the half make-believe, half serious attitude of 
children mn their intercourse with one another, Yet Tide nat think 
it liipossible that beliefs of this ort have originated in purposive 
deception, Spencer and Gillen® relate of the most primitive people 
known to uss the Arunta of central Australia, that the adult males 
rule the women and children by means of a bogic called Trvnyirika. 

(¢) ‘The: motive which feads civilized people to make vows may 
account forcertain magical practices. One of the original impulses 
of Hitmin nature seems tu be to try to avoid a catastrophe or to 
eure advantages by promising to do something which would 
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gratify the person who has vontrol over the event, This motive in 
its cruder form is a desire to do something meritonous in order to 
deserve immunity from danger, Customs of continence may have 
had the origin: mentioned above, or they may have arisen [rom the 
women's eflorts to do something praiseworthy, so that the life of 
their husbands might be preserved and their success insured, 

(#) Other types of magical behavior have their origin in the 
spantancous response of the organiam to specific situations. fn 
states of excitement the liberated energy must find an outlet in 
movements. To restram every external sign of intense emotion 
is unendurable. By the bedside of a sick person one loves, one 
must do something for him, The “expression” of the excitement 
is not altogether at rancom. It takes place according to certain 
principles." For instance, it ig a common fact that even men of 
culture when under stress of emotion act in the absence of the 
object of their passion as if it were present. A man grinds his teeth, 
shakes his fist, growls at the alisent enemy; a mother talks fondly 
t© her departed babe and presses it to her breast, The less a 
person is under the contral of reason, the more likely is he to vield 
to such promptings. 

If a happy coincidence were to lead to a connection between 
such behavior and success in war, these spontaneous actions would 
become magical, that is, actions performed in the belief that they 
are of assistance to the warriors, But coinciding fortunate events 
aré Not necessary to Ure establishment of the connection in question. 
It is psychologically probable that the desire in the mind of the 

\'anpereErvins King: "In tomumerablo coors they [magical and refigious acta] 
en be shown te be primarily the ontera reaction of the peycho-physical organi, 
Hlineat iti mechosien| reflex, (1 ultuntions of etraltr anil gelwsmt ten, ote wevely cussed dle 
as require practical adjustmenta of ome sore.” Op. cli. pp. 179-7 AR. 

Li nhtempting to explain the tedily movements which aceampeny ersotions, Darwin 
ectdlows three principtes, two of which ahould be taken inte accom im thie conpider- 
ation af the origin of magical behwylor: the principle of actions clue to the conetitution 
of the nervou ¢ystem):and the principle of serviceable nstucinted inbit. Charles 
Darwin, Ea fresiow of ihe Emotion iw Man and Amimalspp. 2848 These prmcipies 
become, in Wonilt’s treatment of the matter, the principle ed the direct modification af 
innervation, the principle of the association of related feelings, amd the principle of the 
relation of the movements to sensetepresentutiona, W., Wuwlt, Phys idloginchw Pry. 
thalagic. Sth exh, nd, tn Pp sith 7G. 
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person during the spontaneous activities will lead to a connection 
hetween these and the realization of the desire. Lt is worth while 
rodwell.a moment longer an this possibility. [had oceasion to «dis- 
cuss. abowe certain dancing ceremomies. | attempted there to ac- 
count for the magical dances of the women while the met are at war 
as duc in thelr onginal fon to a apontancous expression of réstlss- 
ness anil excitement, Duration arid repetition of the excitement 
would favor its expression jn coérdinatred, intelligible movements— 
mimicry of fighting, for instance, If now there appears a sense of 
necessary connection between mimic fighting and success in war, 
what was @ mere spontaneous expression of excitement becomes a 
magical practice. This step is not impossible, for if. while the 
dancing goes on, the wish for the suceess of the warriors is uppermost 
in the minds of the women, the dancing will probably come to be 
regarded as.a condition of success: This last step would be no more 
than an expression of the well-known law of association: two things 
that have been together in the mind tend to recall each other. 
Thus forms of behavior arising as a release from emotional tensions 
gradually assume definiteness and become means of exercising 
miigical influence, quite independently of any experimental proof, 

Several of the numerous varictics of s-called Sympathetic 
Magic, particularly the widespread practice of doing to an efhgy 
that which one would like to do to the original, can be accounted 
for by the addition to the former principles of the following law of 
mental action. Objects resembling each other become associated 
in the mind, so that the mind tends to pass from ane to the other. 
Like objects may become to some extent equivalents in mental 
operations, The fact that the satisfaction to the person laboring 
under the excitement of anger or any other emotion increases with 
the similarity of the object upon which he wreaks lis vengeance 
to the person nally intended, was probably discovered by chance 
and led to the making of images and effigies for magical purposes. 

(e) In the preeeding modes of origin, movements and behaviors 
first appear independently of any magical intention, and afterward 
acquire a magical significance, But the magical principles soon 
hecame disengaged from magical practice. At this point a new 
chapter opened in the history of the magical art. Magic no longer 
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arose only by chance, but new forms were created deliberately, 
From this moment there must have been a tendency to treat, 
according te more or less definite magic principles, every difficult 
situation. 

Here belong most of the numerous practices that may be classed 
under the heading “like produces like." That “like produces like" 
is 4 law of mature expressed everywhere about us. Cold, for in- 
stance, produces cold, and fire engenders fire. The frequent 
spreading of infectious diseases among vegetables, animals, and 
men seems quite sufficient to suggest this belief, The attention of 
the savage would naturally be drawn very early to that relation, 
because of the many striking and dangerous forms it takes. Now, 
as he is quite unable to distinguish among the different agencies 
involved in the various experiences of this sort, he cannot draw the 
line between the “likes” that really produce “like" and those that 
de not; hence his very strange expectations. And as it is often 
impossible to obtam or manipulate the objects possessing the 
quality desired, the whale comes to be replaced by a part, or even 
by a symbol, which is treated as if it contained the power of the 
whole. For example, cating or wearing a part of a courageous or 
powerful animal makes one bold or strong, or protects from danger; 
tubbing the chin of a young man with a rat's totem makes the 
hair grow, ete. 

Another origin of the same class is suggested by an interesting 
observation made by Sully! Aclittle girl thought that making her 
hair tidy would stop the blowing of the wind. The wind disheveled 
her; conversely, putting her hair in order would make the wind 
cease, Similarly some children imugine that since the wind pro- 
duces whistling sounds, whistling will produce wind. The second 
of two successive events is thought to he able to reproduce the first. 


In attempting to demonstrate the priority of magic to religion, 
Frazer writes: “Magic is nothing but a mistaken application of 
the very simplest and most elementary process of the mind, namely, 
the association of ideas by virtue of resemblance or contiguity, 
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while religion assumes the operation of conscious or personal agents, 
‘superior to man, behind the visible screen of nature. Obviously 
the concept of personal agent is more complex than a simple recogni- 
tian of the similarity or-contiguity of ideas... . The ver beasts 
associate the ideas of things that are like each other or that have 
been found together in their experience. . . . But who attributes 
to the animals a belief that the phenomena are worked by a multi- 
tude of invisible animals or by une enormous and prodigiously 
strong animal behind the scenes?! It is undoubtedly true that the 
mind of man tends to pass from one object to others dimilar er 
present at the same time; but this psychological fact does not in 
itself account for magic. ‘The mind of animals is regulated in like 
manner. [nh the spring the sight of a feather makes the bird “think” 
af nest-huilding, and the smell and sight of the master’s coat 
probably brings the master to the dog's mind. Vet animals do not 
practise the magical art. This fact shows the instfficiency of 
“a simple (mistaken) recognition of the similarity and contiguity of 
ideas ’’ as an explanation of the origin of magic. If an animal had 
had his attention drawn to the color of carrots and jaundice, he 
might observe the color likeness between them: and also “ coat" and 
“master” might follow each other ina dog's mind. But in order 
to treat the coat as he would the master, or to eat carrots for the 
cure of jaundice, the dug must have, in addition to the association, 
the betel that whatever ts done to the coat will le suffered by the 
master, and that the cating of carrots will cure the disease. The 
existence of these ideas, together with their motor and affective 
values; makes: magic possible. Frazer seems ta have overlooked 
this fundamental difference between mere association of ideas and 
the essential mental processes involved in magic: ‘This difference 
may be further illustrated by the instance of a dog biting in rage 
the stick with which he fs being beaten. He is indeed doing to the 
stick what he would like to do to the man: but in attacking the 
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stick he does not think that he is injuring the man. His action is 
blindly impulsive, while the form of magic in question involves the 
purpose of inflicting injury on something else than the stick and 
the belief that the injury is actually done.! 

If magical actions cannot be deduced simply from the principles 
of association, they can at least be classified according to the kind 
of association they illustrate. For although the various ideas 
brought together in magic, in a relation of cause and effect, are 
frequently said to have come together by “chance,” some of the 
conditions under which they have in fact become. connected are 
expressible: in the universal laws of association; namely, association 
by similarity or cotttrast, by contiguity or spatial opposition, and 
by emotional congruity or disparity; Whenever magical acts have 
been classified, it has been mainly with reference to the kinds of 
association involyed in the mental processes. But every kind of 
activity involving mental operations falls in some of its relations 
under the laws of association, hence these classifications are relatively 
unfruittul, have attempted, therefore, to group magical practices 
according to a factor of greater significance, namely, the nature of 
the power involved. 

Bayh Maws, PesnwavhVania 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
METHOD IN THE STUDY OF TOTEMISM 


Is there any homan institution which can be safely called " Totem- 
jam"? Is there any possibility of defining, or even of describing, 
Totemism? Js. in legitimate—is it even possible, with due regard for 
"methodology and logic—to seek for the “normal” form of Totemism, 
and to trace it through many protean changes, produced by, various 
causes, social and speculutive? I[ think it possible to discern the main 
type of Totemism, and to arcount for divergences 

Quite the opposite opinion appears to he held by Mr A. A. Golden- 
weieer in hit “Totemism, an Analytical Study.'"! This treatie: is 
acutely ctitical and very welcome, @¢ it enables. British inquirere about 
totemism to see themselves as they appear “in larger other eyes than 
ours,’ Our common error, we learn, is this: “ “A feature salient in the 
totemic life of some community ie seized upon only to be projected into 
the life of the remote past. and to be made the starting-pomt of the 
totemic process. The intermediary stages and secondary featiirea are 
supplied from local evidence, by analogy with other communities, or 
‘In accordance with recognised principles of evolution’ [what are they?" 
and of logic, The origin and development, thus arrived at, are then 
used as principles of interpretation of the present conditions. Not one 
step in the above metho! of attacking the problem of totemism ts logic- 
ally justifiable. vo 

As-worde of mine are quoted in this trenchant passage, | take up 
the gauntiet thrown down by the young American methodologist: | 
mean to defend the method of my own studies and to examine the merits 
of that practised. of preached, by Mr Goldenweiser, But first I mist 
explain that Mr Goldonwelser apparently, objects to any search, at 
present, lor a single starting point of to1emism. Mr Frazer has, at 
different times, aclected different starting points. | have remained 
constant to one, namely the adoption or acceptance by early huntan 
kindred groups, of the totem names, animal, vegetable, or others.. Mr 

1 Journal of Aniksitan Folk-Lore, Apti-June, 1910, 

‘Can Mr Galdenweicer need a reply? Doce he nol know. ¢. gp. how change [rot 
female to male desomt works in teftemic evalurton? 
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Goldenweiser asks, “Would not Lang admit that other features may also 
have been the starting point?" Hf he means that totemism may have 
had different starting points in, say, Australia, Africa, Melanesia, and 
Anierica, | answer, No!" and will later give my reasons, Hf he means, 
“Will | admit that totemism may have begun at some one other starting 
point than that which | havechnosen” (the acceptance or adoption by kin- 
dred groups of totem-names}, [ anawer, “Certainly! I will grant thal, 
Wo you will tel) me what starting point you choos, and sketch for us the 
processes of advance from your starting pomt. If your starting pomt 
seem the better, if vour bvpothesis calligate all the facts more success- 
fully than mine, lam vour obliged disciple.” 

Mr Goldenweiser doce mention three starting points, adding '' or 
what not.” But 1 want to know “what" or “which” etarting point, 
not “or what not.” His three starting points [ considered, and found 
them vague and unworkable. In one case the starting point was post- 
totemic (the myth of “descent from an animal,” used by some totenusts 
to explain why they are totemic), The other two, “animal taboos," 
or “primitive hunting regulations,’ themselves needed hypotheses to 
explain their origin, and before proceeding to hypotheses it would he 
fiecessary to know which animal taboos and whick hunting regulations 
Mr Goldenweiser has-in hia mind as perhajs feasible “starting points," 
Asa matter of fact, Dr Roth, in his Eshnology of Northwest Queensland, 
haz tried to make econamic taboos on certain articles of food (which he 
finds in his region of Australia) the starting point of a wide theory. 
But great os ie the debt of Anthropology to this very exact inquirer, I 
am not aware that his views have been accepted, and | have not been 
able, from his starting point, to make any progress toward a theory 
of the evalution of totemism. 

Dr Roth's suggestions are commented on by Me Frazer.) Dr 
Roth found, not that each totem-kin in his tribes abstained [roms 
given list of edible objects (indood he seems to have observed no totem- 
kins} but that the members of cach matrimonial “sub-class,” four in 
all, wert bound to euch abstinence. The tabooed animals vary in 
each sub-class. Wind and rain are tabooed to sub-class Wungko, — no 
serious deprivation! Mr, Frazer inclines to suppose (and the suggrs- 
tion if most probable) that, as the four sub-classes are certainly a later 
addition to the matrimonial law of the two phratries, the list of tabooed 
animals in exch case represents the class of the totem-kine that once 
were in a sub-class. To each totem-kin, a9 such (43 w general rule), 





1 Totem. and Exugamy, vol. 1, pp. £96. £97. $72-$24, $26-9248, 
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only one abject, namely its-totem, is tabooed. Let the later aub-claczes 
swamp the earlier totem-kins and every person in each sub-class is. 
tabooed from all the objects which were the totems of its totem-kins. 
[ put the curious and anomalous ease (the explanation is only a working 
hypothesis) in my own words, It is plain that I cannot look for the 
ongin of totemism in a later and non-totemic institution, that of the 
sub-classes, unknown except in Australin, and there a distinct refinement 
upon the widespread institution af exogamous phratries: | have con: 
sidered every suggested possible source or origin of totemism, and find 
that | can work Gut a series of hypothetical processes of development 
only from the association of a given animal, plant, or what not, with o 
givin exogamous kin, Grant me that nmch, and I think | can trace 
all the known varieties of development to special causes, (Reporia of 
totemism from Western Australia are it distinct enough, as yet, for 
treatment.) T cannot expect Mr Galdenweiser to oblige me by showing 
how. a theory which accepts-any one of his: three suggested starting 
Points or any other, would work, because he does not (if 1 understand 
him) believe that totemism had but a single starting point, In him this 
is natural, for he appears to hold that totemism is not what he calls “an 
integral phonomenon,” that it has nothing which can be styled a “ type’. 
am! that 10 law of development from a type of totemism:can os vet be 
discovered, ‘This is what | conceive him wo meat. 

As against Mr Frazer's views; or my own, Mr Golilenweiser advances 
an argument which; to uny One not intimately familiar with the subject, 
seems final and crushing. Heexhibite« tabular view of the “features"* 
af totemim and exogamy (or rather af the features ol iwo varigus 
eacwties in which totemism and exogamy exist) in the tribes of North- 
western America, and in the Arunta nation of central Australia, The 
differences, not the resemblances, he anys, are "great and numerous,” 
and they must appear very convincing to the general reader. | present 
Mr Goldenweiser's tabular form, and add comments in brackets, 
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Northen Kwakiytl), (By Haida Totem clans [None] igeneralty 
“cite” wearer to understand pot independent eogamaut 
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groups) 
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Mr Goldenweiser compares the totemism of his American tribes 
with that of the Australian Arunta, Now, therr case is absolutely unique, 
Among the Arunta nation certain speculative ideas, common to many 
northern and northwestern Australian tribes, plas an absolutely iniqgie 
superstition connected with manufactured objects, churinga narja, have 
caused an unparalleled abnormality in their totemism, ‘Theirs is as 
unlike that of any other Australian tribes as that of these Australian 
tribes te like the totemism of the Wyandots or the Menominees, It ts 
rather Mr Goldenweiser's task to explain the amazing resemblances in 
the totemiems of peoples so remote from each other as certain tribes 
of America and Australia than my busmess to explain why the totemism 
of the Artnta differaao widely [rom that of the Tlingit or the Halda. But 
these differences are of easy explanation. The resemblances carinat lie 
accounted for by fortultous coincidences, 

My own notion of method demands that we should not only examine 
two totemisma witlely different, but alse tovemiame closely reeembling 
each other in parts of the world very remote from each other. ‘Two 
forma of totemism, say Wyandot and Menominee in America, Barkinji 
and ‘Ta-tathi in Australia, also prevent differences, My methed would 
consider the somal and artistic conditions of both seta of tribes and ask, 
Have not different social conditions expressed themselves in. the differ- 
ences af the totemic development? Concerning the social conditions 
themselves we have in each case the bes: possible evidence, 
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What is illogical, unscientific, and jegitimate in this method? H 
we take the Christianity and church government of, say, the sixth to the 
eighth centuries, on the continent and in Scotland and treland we find 
very considerable differences: Then examining the social conditions of 
Lreland and those of France, Italy, ond Spain, we tnd great differences, 
and we see precisely how the social conditions of [Ireland produced the 
differences between the Irish and Roman forme of Church government. 

Before entering into detafls | ought first to excuse myself for “ pro- 
jecting into the remote past a feature salient in the tovwmic life of sume 
community,” and “making it the starting point of the totemic process.” 
1 did not select “a feature ealient in the totemic life of some community” 
isuch as the “‘conceptional totemiam™ of the Arunta), but I chose a 
feature calient in all ponemic communities, namely, the animal, vegetable, 
and other such names of totem kindreds. If an exegamous kindred has 
nota totemic tame. why are'we to call the kindred “totemic"? One may 
ber able tu prove historically that it once was totemic, but if it have no 
totem ond totem nane, it is not Lotemi¢ now. 

Mr Goldenweiser, if 1 understand him, thinks that here I um arguing 
ina citele, He says, “A simple way of proving that exogamous cland 
with totemic nanves are the essentials of totemism ia to define totemism 
a3 exogamous clans with totemic names." 

This is: simple indeed! It is arguing in a circle, But here | am 
not trying to “define totemism.” [ am asking, “What is a toremic 
clan?” Howecan I calla cian“ tovemic’ (however exogamens it may be}, 
if it bas neither totem por totem name? 

Mr Goldenweiser himself insista that this isa thing which | must 
bot do: T mttst not call Tingir clans “ totemic’, as they usually have 
not totemic names (or, now, totems}. In my opinion, as we shall see, 
the exogamous clana of the Tlingit tribe in America have recently been 
totemic, But according to the latest information (taken in 1904) the 
clans have not totents now, nor even totemic names, This is a source 
of joy to Mr Goldenwelset, because, if these exogamous Tlingit “clans” 
have mot totemic names, that makes a difference between them and moet, 
not all, Australian “clana". Therefore | muet not cheat by calling the 
Tlingit “clans” “totemic™, or “ possessors of totemic names’*—atid I 
alatain from 0 doing. The Tlingit ate no longer totemists, but Mr 
Gouldenweiser includes them in a survey of British Columbia totemism. 
Am [tw acceptasa totemic clan” a “clan” without 4 tolem name when 
it cuits my adversary; and not-when it does not suit him? | fail to see 

'Oucted [rom a-pérsonal communication, 
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how I can know an exogamous clan to be totemic when it has neither 
totem nor totemic name. 

Lam very far from saying that every exogamous “clan” is now, or 
mtist once have been, a totem-kin. When I-say “totem-kin" | mean a 
kin with @ totem and a totemicname,—to do 50 is not to argue ina circle, 
| add that every totem-kin (or clan) known to ove is exogamous, for 
tle. Acunta magical sets, or clubs, with totems, are not "kins", and know 
it; and in the cuse of the Narrung-gs of York peninsula anime of the 
exogamous ‘clans’ are still totemic in name while the others have 
ceased to bear totem named and take local names under circumstances 
perfectly well. known. 

Mr Goldenweiser, objecting wo my defining 2 totem-kin as a kin with 
a totemie name (though he will noc ler mecall an exogamous kin without 
atotemle name a “totem-kin™), raisea the question, How are. we to style 
auch exogamous golrds (or gots) in India as have not totemic names, while 
other gofras in the sane people have totemic names? My answor is 
written, but would occupy too much spare. 

For these reasons | start from the totem name of the totem-kin 
a¢ an universal feature of euch a body; all such bodies (as far as 1 know) 
ure exogamous, except the Narrang-ga.and other peoples who are known 
certainly to have abandoned exogamy, (The case of the Kurnai and 
their fhundang remains obscure; but how the Narrang-gs ceased to be 
exogamous is kiown with certainty.) Thus, looking for 4 starting 
point of totemlam, | choose that universal feature, the totem name, For 
the origin of exogamy | Jook in another direction, believing that local 
groups of kin were exogamous long before they were totemic. As to 
my definition of totemism, 1 have come tu something very like Mr 
Frazer's conclusion that, by way of definition, "we may perhaps say 
that totemism ia an intimate relation which. is supposed to exist between 
a group of kindred peaple on ane side and a species ol natural or artificial 
objects on the other side, which objects are called the totems of the 
hutiin group.” 

One or two modifications 1 would make, and an addition, “This ] 
would say "Whee L speak of totemiem 1] mean an intimate relation 
which ja believed by certain peoples to exist between their human 
kindreds (real or supposed) on one side and a species of natural or 
linfreruently) of artificial objec ts on the other side, which objects are, 
by us, called the *totene' of the human kindreds, while the human 
kindreds bear their names.” | would go farther and add—"' Ln alll but 


i Toveiem and: aad Exogumy, vol. iv. pp. 3. dh 
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two or three cases known to vs (which cain be proved to be instances of 
departure from rule), the kindreds which believe in this Intinute relation 
between themselves and an object, natural or artificial, have a law against 
marrying a person whe stands in the same intimate relation to the same 
object.”"” Mr Goldenweieer wil] probably say that my phrases are nor 
a definition but a description. At all events they are intelligible, and 
explain the nature of the phenomena which | investigate. 

All | have said is probably anathema to Mr Goldenweiser: is, he 
may say, “non-methodological” and most unscientific. His plan, we 
saw, is to draw up a tabie of. toremism among the Indians of the North- 
weat of North America and another of toveniism as it existe among the 
Arunta of central Australia, and to ask—how we can pretend to find 
totemiam os an " ieitageal phenomenon’ when the Arunta may marry 
within their totem “clans" while the exogamous “clans” of British 
Columbia have semetinies no totem names? 

| may state Mr Goldenweiser's case “for short" in the terms of a 
friendly eritie, Dr Lowie, who writes that “he hus been the first to show 
at longth and with itrefragable logic, that totemiem cannot be treated 
af an integral datum," and that his paper is “the prolegomena to all 
positive attempts at o sane interpretation of totemic institutions.”"' 
Hitherto, it seems, interpreters of totemiam have nuither been sane, 
logical, nor positive m their attempts. 

Mr Goldenweitser’s is “an American view,” “hased on methodological 
principles which are becoming the common property of all the active 
younger American students of ethnology.’ Feom them a decrepit 
British veteran mist have much to Jearn. 

Here follows Dr Lowie's su mmary af Mr Goldenweiser's way of doing 
battle. No doubt his-summary is more fair than any which an opponent 
could construct. I add footnotes to Dr Lowie's intention: 

According to the traditional view, totemieant san integral. phenomenon which 
is everywhere essentially alike. Thus, in Frazer's latest work on the subject, 
Tetemiim and Exoyunry, the burden of proof ta explicitly thrust on the shoulders 
of those whe question the identity of toremic phenomen in different quarters of 
the globe and who uphold the theory of convergent evolution" In Part 1 of his 
paper, Australia and British Columbia,” Dr Goldenweiser has anticipated this 
challenge. He selects the series of features that ore commonly regarded aa 

4K. OL JLgwie, A Mew Conegptien of Totemiem, Amvrican Anjhropologiss, m. 6. 
vol. St, Ho, 3, UgEd. 

4] do pot know kow “convergent evolution” ia ilefimed. Ag w eeties of chonce 
comciionces? A. L. . 

iy “ Awetralig.” central Avetralla, thr bomer of the Anmta, ta ment, A. L. 
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distinctive of tetemism, and compares the forms they assume in the two areas 
comaidered, The result is sufficiently striking, Oo superficial consideration, it 
appears that the (central) Australian totem group resembles the clan of 
British Columbia in the exogamie regulation of marriage.’ But thie reseniblance 
ile not «significant; in both cases the exogamous character of the clan is not a 
primary but a derivative trai? Because the clans? are, in both areas, parts of 
the larger phratric units, and becayse these phratries are exogamous, the totem 
clane-muet be exogamous, even though the clan, os 4 clan, may have oothing 
to do with exogamy." In other features, the totem clans of |central! Australia 
an) British Columbia clearly diverge. [ni [central] Australia the social importance 
of the clan dwindles into insignificance as compared] with that of the phratry; in 
British Columbia the clan is the social unit, par excellemee. On the Northwest 
[American| Coast there ia evidence for the development of the clans from village - 
commuinitirs, auch as powhere exist in Australia. Finally, the American clans 
are graded as to rank—a condition likewise lacking in feentral) Australian totem- 
jem, In the matter of clan names, what zimilarity existe is again of a snperfictal 
kind. In {central) Australia all clane are named from their totems; in British 
Columbia clang frequently derive their names from localities. Burt precisely 
where the American social divisions (phratries) are named after animals, we- 
occasionally. find that the eponymous animal is not identical with the crest 
animal,*-which js the one that correspond, in religious function, to the Australian 
totem. Mf phratrics are compared it ts found that those of the Tlingit and Haida 
bear animal names, bot that only a few of the Australian phratry names are 
definitely known to refer to animals! The view that the totemite ds a lineal 
descendant of is totem ie clearly developed in (central) Australia; on the North- 
west Coast, on the other hand, there is o fundamental belief io Auman cleecent: 
the crest animal is ane which has in some way been associated with the human 
ancestor of the group. Nevertheless, the author poiite out, there are myths in 
which the sasociation is verv close, and, in one group of traditions, the ancestor 
ts the crest animal transformed. These instances, instead of militating against 
thé author's point of view, constitute in reality strong evidence in support of it. 
For the myth in question result from the reaction of the guardian-spirit concept 
upon the basic belief that human beings have homan ancestors. Now, the 
guardian spirit concept is practically foreign to [eentral| Australia. What 

i The central Austritian “tetem group” bos oo more to do with marriage than 
wlth the tariff, A. LL 

'Here ie boldly assumed the hypothesis that phratrics preceded coognamoue 
“clans, The central Austrafian ‘clan jv not exogamoys atall A, L., 

‘ln central Australia. among the Arunta, Chere are on “clone”. ALL. 

4 Nothing io this sentence le trae about central Austrofia, ‘There are no: item 
clans; each clun occurs in both phratries, now no w-called “clans” are exagamane. 

41 know no euch evidenre, A. Lb. 

‘The “crest animal“ hua itetret juggled with: bw herald: anchithom, ws LL. 

'The trumeitable Australian phratry names, with one probable exception, are 
animal names. Oniy'a third of these names have bevn tranglated. A-t.. 
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similarity there exists between the (central) Australian and the American mytha 
is accordingly an ideal instance of convergent evolution. There renmins the 
critenon of the taboo against eating or killing totems. Of this phase of totem 
life fowntral| Australia remains the classical example; in British Columbia, on 
the other hand, not a-single instance of totermic taboos has hitherto been dis- 
covered, thogh there i an abundance of taboos of non-totemic character. 

A survey of the currently aasumed symptoms of rovemisma in the two areas 
diseiesed thus reveals far-reaching differences. It would be artificial, however, 
ro confine the comparison within the Hmits set by conventional definitions of 
totemism. If we wish to dieabuse dureelvee of the preconceptions expressed in 
theat definitions, Dr Goldenwéiser insists, we must not peglect to consider those 
cultural features which are empirically found in intimate association with the 
criteria generally recognized as tatemic. In fcencrall Aumraliatwo clement have 
risen to so commanding-« position. within the totemic complex that cach has 
been assumed as the essence and starting-point of jeentra! Auetralian] tetemiam 
generically, ‘These elements are the dmtichéwima ceremonies conducted for the 
multiplication of the totem animals, and the belief in the reincarnation of ancestral 
spirit! On the Northwest Coast of America, analogous features are indeed 
focnil, but they are whelly dissociated frem tatemic institutions, A parallel 
condition of affairs @ revealed in viewing the dominant traits of social Life in 
northwestern America, The social life of the Kwakiut!l f& unintelligible without 
tuking inee account the groups of individuile sharing the same guardian aplrit, 
while the circuonmtanced incklent thereto arm dramatized in the dances of the 
sevret cécwties.’ In Australia guardian-spirits are rare, and, where found, are 
generally quite distinct from the torema; even when the two concepts do coincide, 
the guardian-spirit factor is of relatively slight moment. A second trait of 
special significance in the American area is the relationship of totemism to art, 
—the saturation of practically all decorative attempts with totemic motives, and 
the retroactive tendency te give, scoondarily, a totemic interprejucum to designs 
purely decorative in wrigin, “This intimate conmection i largely dependent an 
the quasi-realisti: «tyle characteristic of Nertherat American art. In Jeentral| 
Australia, where geometrical motive: predominate, art has exerted but little 
influence om toterdoc life 

The empirical consideration of the totemic complex in the two typical regions 
dealt witli thun establishes the exsenial dieeraty of the phenomena compared. 
[My italics.| The dominant motives of [central) Avetralian totemism are not the 
dominant motives a Northweet American toremism, and pire rerea, What 
resemblances exist are vither superficial or are functions of trate not directly 
aasociated with totemiem, Here, however, the eriticinm might be made that 
totemion in the oreaé selected i not comparable because the American inetitution 
~ iy t dy not Leow whe if making éltler oo both of these osdumptions: Certainly 
T am guiltless of both. A. L. 

The “tradition” be a postiotomic myth explanatery of the orlgin of totemiem, 
A.t. 
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represents « far later stage of development. “The vorem”, as the author puts 
it in anticipation of this stricture, “has become attenuated to a crest, to a spmbel; 
the living, flesh and blood relationship with the totem animal has bern transferred 
into the realm of mythology; and, naturally enough, the taloo on the totem 
animal has dwindled away and finally disappeared,” Dy Goaldenweiser's answer is 
nnmistakably char, “To a retort of that character, | woul! answer that we may 
safely assert that there is not-one phase of human culture, eo far represerited in an 
evolutionary series of anecessive atages of development, where the suterssion 
given: hue been so anyply justified by observation of historic [act as to be salely 
ailopted as 4 principle of interpretation” (p. 22), The evidence from Northwest 
America must thus bo admitted as coordinate with that from [eentral| Aus- 
tralia. ... . 

Taking the essential proportions here 1 do say that “totemism iz 
evervwhere essentially alike,” because by essential 1 mean only the 
existing association between exogamy and the totem mame and kin, 
whether the kins be or be not regithented in phratries. T take no keep 
of other features “commonly regarded as distinctive of totemiam.” 
Thus the Bricet may taboo spiders; "the dog,” in the Gaelic proverh, 
“is the friend of the Macleans’ (# J. F. McLennan told me), the Camp- 
bolls bear the (non-heraldic) badge of the salmon! but none of these 
clans is a totem clan; nor ié any exogamous; and the clans of the Nar- 
rinveri and Euahiay] are certainly totemic, though they kill and eat 
their totems (the Euablayi.-after:a simple rite). | take no keep of the 
different myths by which totemists explain totemism,—as by descent 
from the animal, incarnation of a ralapa or erithipa of the antmal; an 
ancestral adventure with the animal, an intervention of a guardian spirit: 
the presence of the soul of an ancestor in the animal; the allotment of the 
animals ta the kine by Baiame, or any other fable. Nor de] think it 
egeential to totemiam that totem kinsmen should tse armorial bearings 
representative of the animal, or honour it (Ww yandot and Tlingit) by 
making their personal names bear reference to the animal of the clan. 
When an exogamous clan takesits name from a locality, it is not totemic 
at all: though in America, Australia, and ‘British New Guinea, | can 
easily prove that such locally or descriptively named cians have recently 
been clans of totem mumes, 

Thus my reply is considerably shortened. 

E often feel doubtful as to whether of not | understand the kind of 
English used by Mr Goldenweiser and Dr Lowie: highly abstract as it i, 
Letus try to translate inte correct terms Mr Goldenweiser's rather 

‘Their creat le fu bead of the boar thot alew their ancestor, Diarmaid, but 


erests did not come inte heraldry before the fuorteenth century. 
AM. AWTHLM. B. te 
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dogmatic utterance, “There is not one phase of human culture" (may 
[ asstume that totemism isa phase of human culture?) “so far repre- 
sented in a seri¢s of successive stagesol development. ..." «rd. Does 
this, in the concrete, mean that a series of euecessive stages of 
development cannot be traced in totemism? Is the process by 
which in some of the Dieri and neighbouring tribes of female descent, 
men give their totems to their sons, mot traceable? Ie the result- 
ing stage in which ao man with the inheriied maternal and gin 
paternal totem may not mafry 2 woman, in other respects eligible, if 
she be of the man’s father's totem, not traceable? When, next, we find 
all northern Australian tribes of male descend revering almost equally the 
paternal and maternal tovem, and inheriting property in the female line, 
but marrying out of the paternal totem only, can we not trace a series 
of successive stages of development from descent in the female to descent 
in the male line? Thete northern tribes are in towch with no tribe of 
female descent and contaminated by none. 

Again, if we-find American tribes which have or had totems, and in 
which members of each kin have badges representing each his totem, 
and take each their personal names from their totem, are we forbidden 
to see a further stage of this process when, elsewhere, kins with wealth 
and rank have animal badges associated more loosely with the kins, 
because through stress of heraldic vanity and desire of a multiplicity of 
“crests,” one clan usurps the badges of other clans? Meanwhile, in 
these clans, many, if notall men, take their personal names from that of 
an animal specially favoured by their clan. Are we forbidden to suppose 
that the second set of usages ig one in a series of successive stages from 
the first? 1 onderstand Mr Goldenweiser's Method to taboo any such 
supposition. I donot know how any man can hold thiswiew. Taking 
American totemism generally we see that the very word “totem” (an 
Ojibway word) dors not mean what, none the lees, we all call the “totem” 
of a kin, ramely the actual animal associated with the kin; but means the 
symbol, or device, a work of art representing that animal.! Are we 
to call no clans "‘totemic” unless they possess such devices, whether in 
realistic of conventionalised art? 

Is it not, again, manifest that the artistic representation of the clan- 
animal in a painted of sculptured device is necessarily later in evolution 
than the acknowledged relation of a kin to the animal represented? 1s 
it not equally certain, on Dr Swanton's evidence, later quoted, that the 
custom by which a rich clan usurpa the animal device of a poor clan, 

i Morgen, Ancéen! Society, p. 165. 
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perhaps in the opposite phratry; is later than the practi¢e by which ia 
other tribes cach clan remained faith(ul to its own animal devite? 

| understand Mr Goldenweiser to anwer these questions in the nega- 
tive: to say that we have no historical evidence (and that no other 
evidence is good enough) for the succession of the processes mentioned. 
iE) Northwestern America we ser “the saturation of decorative art 
with totemic motives.’ We see quite as clearly the “saturation” of 
totemism with heraldic art—art displayed in the “crests” or badges of 
the “clans”: these crests represented the special animal of each ¢lan, 
originally, though,—tor historical reasona explained by Mr Géldenweiser's 
leading authority, in the case of the Tlingit tribe,—the passion for 
heraldry, as we shall see, has robbed some clans and the phratrics of the 
sole possession of their animal emblems, ani! upset the original arrange- 
ment | 

[understand Mr Goldenweiser to mean that we may be aware, (A) 
of American tribes, say the Hurons, who had totems of each kin, devices 
or symbols of each totem, and the usage of taking personal names:from 
the totem. We may-alsp be aware (B) of tribes with oo totem kina, 
but with kins which, wswally, have each a special regard fora given animal: 
uswilly have badges of ‘that animal: and offen or wanally take thelr 
personal names, in ¢ach case, from thot animal's nome. But we are not 
to be allowed to assume anything so unhistorical na that stage B is one 
of a serice of developesnsyia from aAtage A, This excessive strictness, | 
think, is not “scientific: | could give it another epithet 

The “successive changes" in this coe, | think, are: (1) “Clans,” each 
having an animal with which it is in intimate relation, (a) Art is 
employed to make works of sculpture representing each such animal 
for the decoration of members of its clan, for: ornaments in their houses, 
and for the posts beside their houses. (5) The usurpation ly members of 
wealthy clans of the badges or emblema of other clans, an! the phratry 
nul their own. (4) A great deal of consequent confusion aa to the 
ownership of these clan badges or emblents: wealthy cluns seizing all oF 
many, poor clans having none, and the animal badges being conveyed into 
the phratry to which they did not originally belang. 
The process by which the clan badges got out of the original into 
the opposite phratry is not that by which Arunta totems are still getting 
out ot the “right’ inno the “wrong” matrimonial class, Burt the result 
is the game, and if the Tlingit clans were known by totemic names, a 
Tlingit, like an Aninta, might marry a woman of hie own totem nome, 
but not of his own phratry; for the distinctive animal lodges are now 
Claimed by clans in both phratries, in some cases. 
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Anxious to be economical of apace, | innet now invite the reader to 
consult Dr Swantan's accognt of the Tlingit tribe.’ Holmberg's account 
ef 1846, used by Mr Frazer in Tolemiom and Foroganry (vol. it, pps 
265-205), fe not accessible ro me, and T-must not cite it at_second hand. 
He is repwrted by Mr Frazer to give the phratries as: Raven and Wolf, 
each cumtathing clans which are named after vartous axtmals. 1f 30, here 
we heve, in 1856, exogamous Cans of totemic names. 1 think it is not 
Henied, at least, that euch clan id iteanimal crest?) Ise, each clan had 
a apecial connection with ite crest animal. Moreover it is plain from 
Dr Swanton's report that “theoretically the emblems used on the Raven 
‘side were different from those on the W alf wr Eagle side," 

Thus, if we may go so far as to say that the creets represented each a 
special animal ussoctated with its.own clan, the clans were once-totemic; 
and the same totem could nor and did not appear in both phratries, 
faturally, as both clang and phratries were and remain éxogamous, 
Muorcower fn each phratry is o clan (tele Holriberg). of the tiame of the 
phrairy, Wolf in Woll phrairvy, Raven in Raven, or a clon bearing the 
crest Ol eliher animal, This condition of affairs is now moch broken up, 
because, at Dr Swanton shows, by eshilitions of wealth and liberality at 
jotlatches, members of rich clans usurp crests and names really in the 
right of other clans, and ever in the phratry not theirown, The process 
is historically demonetrated. {t follows that the possession by a man 
of this or that animal badge or namew new wo safe tndication of what 
woman he wry fegaily marry. 

In consequence, perhaps, of thie loss of exogamous value of the 
animal nance. or anita) ladge: and algo in consequence of the now 
getiled life in towns or villages, the exogamons clans até no longer normed 
alter the clan animal, but bear descriptive names, of names al Incalities, 
real or legendary, juatlike the exogameots clans of the Massim of British 
New Guinea What their clan iames originally treant is unknown, but 
two are named afier two species of snake, and one alter a tree. Mean- 
while the Tlingit “often” do what the Wyandot men did invariably, 
—take their personal cames from the special animal/of their clan in each 
case (as Egyptian and Semitie names usually refer toa god, and Highland 
names offen to a samt), Meanwhile too, though Tlingit clans now 
very seldom have totemic names, the nanies of the “house groupe” of 

'Toentyairih Annual Report of the Hereon vf American Piimolagy, 19ag- 1905 
(ooblistrer| tn tGo8). 

‘Swanton, op. ct. pe ats. 1 have curctolly analysed Gr Swanvon's report, but 
have fet pace to shine hinw far l comburares Helmbere ae repotted by Mr Farr, 
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each clan are more frequently totemic than not, while even house-names 
are coveted and contested, and confused. 

| ask the reader, Do not the Tlingit (whose clans are no longer: 
totemic) exhibit undeniable signs of having been totemic, and exhibit 
the processes due to wealth, rank, and heraldic asurpation of names and 
crests through which they have ceased to be totemic* If they were 
totemic then they resembled the Australian tribes of the Upper Darling 
and its Afinterland, in the following respects: (1) They had phratrics: 
of animal names—Raven and Wolf, Eagle Hawk and Crow. {2} They 
had in these phratries exogamous clans. (3) Each clon liad a totem 
aftimal (or a badge representing at animal). (4) Before heraldic 
usurpations anving the Tlingit, no animal erest of a clin appeared in 
both phratries, as the totem animal of the Auetralian tribes is in. both 
phritries, (5) Each phratry had within ita totem-kin of itsown tame, 
Walt In Wolf phratry, Raver in | Rayon phratry, Eagle Hawk in Eagle 


“Alt this j is certain, ee it ie cxanbceataal by Mr tioldepweiser 
that Tlingit animal names and crests, and animal named phratries, 
and the presence of the ¢clati animal or badge in the phratry of its name, 
and the wom-presence of any totem animal or badge in loth phratries, 
did not arise in totemiam, and “came otherwise"; —"‘but how it matters 
not,” as William of Deloraine said. 1f Mr Goldenweiser takes that line, 
I have no more to cay. But if he does not take refuge in a wom [tut 
then does his method forbid him to tell ue how so many resemblances 
between the totemism of the Australian Mukwani and Kilpara tribes 
(with female descent like the Tlingit) arose, if the two totemisms did 
fot come [rom a common starting point, and pass through similar 
processes of development? 

Are we to explain it by “convergent evolution.” and does this phrase 
mean through aseriesof flukes"? | have citt my argument down to the 
bane, and have rather reluctantly excised a study of the totemisim of the 
Massim of British New Guinea, who have exogatious chins assumed to 
be named after “real or hypothetical localities,” “house groupe,” 
phratries: each including aclan of ite own name; while the clams have 

‘each three or four tovems none of which appears in the linked oF opposite 
phratry. The Massim are a mixed and migratory people, Papuo- 
Melinesian, and with thom, though they have female descent, respect 
for the paternal totem has gained much ground on regard for the totem 
of the mother.t ‘This case, with local viriations, has resemblances both 


'Soligmann, The delanetxs, 1918. 
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to the Mukwara. Kilpara model, and to that which is now decadent 
among the Tlingit. Are the resemblances purely fortuitous? 

My method may be terribly illogical and. wnscientific, hut, even so, 
it has enabled me to find out facts that had been unknown or ignored. 
Aly hypothesis required thar Australian phratries should have totemic 
names. J proved that one-third of the known Australian phratry names, 
—the third which can be translated;—have totemic names, with one 
rather duubtfhul exception, the "light blood” and “dark blocd' of the 
Euahlayi. 

Aly hapothesis required that each Australian phratry should have 
init a toteru-kin of the animal of the phratry name, 1 proved that jn 
Many instances where our information. was full and sative names of the 
toteni animalé were given, the case wae as, according to my hypothesis, 
ifought to be. Tt iv net wholly a bad method which leads to discoveries. 
Alay the method of Mr Goldenweiser be equally fortunate! 

| hope presently to-send to Mr Goldenweizer my hypothesis of the 
origin! all these things, including phratries, But he willsee with horrar 
that | ‘seize on prominent features in the totemisme” of three most primi- 
tive Australian " nations,” to project them into the past of all tolemisis 
with the evstem of two intermurrying exogammis phratries of animal 
names. “How bad, and mad, and sud this is," but “it fills the bill." 
The hypothesie worke—that 34, things may have occurred as | suppose; 
if they did the results must have been the state of affairs with which 
‘we are familiar, 

% | Anpkew Lana 

Avcevse Howse 

ST AXDKEWS 
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ANDREW LANG ON METHOD IN THE STUDY OF TOTEMTISM 


M« Lane's broadside attack i» always formidable. Having. sur- 
vived ite impact, | propose to consider sume of his criticisms. 
Mr Lang's bracketed comments on my Table! reveal a termino- 
logical misunderstanding. By “Central Australia" | did not mean 
“Arunta”’; following the precedent of Spencer and Gillen, | used the 
term to cover all the tribes irom the Aranda and Loritia in the south 
to the Anula and Mara on the Gulf of Carpentaria. Not all of the state- 
ments in the Central Australia column of inv Table are true of all of the 
above tribes, any more than all of the statements about British Columbia 


Potente. an n Adulytten! Study. Journal of Amerivon Folk-Lare, rg1a, ps 220. 
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apply to all of the Northwest Coast tribes In justice to Mr Lang, I 
may odd that | feel in part responsible for the misunderstanding, which 
could have been avoided had I «pecified the tribes to which each state- 
ment applied, as T have done in the Britiah Columbia column. 

Mr Lang makes certain positive assertions about the nature of the 
totemic complex and the origin of totemism, Before we turn to these, 
a brief restatement of the main positions of the second part of my 
Tofemism may prove useful. Having, in Part I, dealt with two totemic 
complexes, [ then take wp some of the individual features, such as 
exogamy. taboo, ctc., and analyze them from an historical and psvcho- 
logical point of view. The provisional conclusion expressed in the sum- 
mary of Part | is thus confirmed; the features prove to be independent 
ethnic phenomena; each feature, moreover, may develop from a number 
of distinet ‘origina’ and may vary in its psychological content. Now, 
if the individual features are not necessarily totemic, in origin or nature; 
if, in. addition, totemic complexes differ widely in the number and char- 
acter of their totemic features, then a totemic complex can no longer 
be regarded as. an organic, that is, genetic unit, nor can it be defined by 
the enumeration of any set of totemic features. Thus the concept is 
reached that in totemism we deal with a phenomenon of association of 
various éthnic features, of [eatures essentially heterogeneous in their 
natures, amd independent in their historles. The associations, more- 
over, which constitute totemic complexes are of a-type known in modern 
ethnology as convergent developments. For the totemic complexes, 
the final products of totemic processes seem to reveal. a far greater 
degree of resemblance, both objective and psychological, than either 
the totemic processes or the remote totemic origins. 

It will thus be seen that Ido not close my eyes. to far-reaching simi- 
larities in totemic organizations the world aver. Mr Lang would have 
me “explain” these similarities. “It is rather Mr Goldenweiser’s 
task,’ writes Mr Lang, “to explain the amazing resemblances in the 
totemismes of peoples so remote from each other as ceriain tribes of 
America and Australia, than my business to explain why the totemiem 
of the Arunta differs so widely from that of the Tlingit and Haida" 
(p. a71). But my primary purpose was not that of explanation. | 
hope | have made clear that the comparison between one American and 
Wes quoting Dr Lowle’s exposition of parta of my Tolemitm Mr Lang adduces 
further bracketed eriticieme of certain statementa as to clan exogamy. etc. which 
are pot true of the Aranda (p. 375). Ina letter of Feb, 29,1912, Mr Lang refers to 
thie point. He writes “Any misivke Pmade through stippoding that Central means 
ol the Centre shoul! be deleted." No further reference peed thus be made to the matter. 
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one Australian totemle complex waa imade in order to bring out the 
marked variability in objective and psychologicul content of totemic 
complexes as actually found. Evidence from elsewhere served to sup- 
port this conclusion, Having thus established the position that the 
apecific content of totemic complexes cannot be regarded as their esen- 
tial characteristic, [ then tried to ascertain whether there were not some 
common feature in all tovemic complenes, a feature that could be 
regarded us definitely symptomatic. [ eventually found such a feature 
in the cireumstance that incall totemic organizations we find a differen- 
tivation of a group Inte definite social units—clane—within the limite of 
each af which the so-called totemic (eatures ‘are socialized, The specific 
content of the features in each clat is different, but the form they assume 
is strictly identical in all the social units of the group, which unite may 
thus be déscribed as equitalent tolemic wrils the aggregate of which 
comstitutes: a totemic organization, In Toltminm and Exogamy Defineil: 
A Refoinder' | then expressed the belief that this tendency of 
‘“totemic’’ features for specific socialization cannot iteelf be regarded 
ata product of convergent evolution but must rather be conceived as 
a primary secio-psychological fact that may eventually prove to be the 
itieons by which the convergent developnients of totemic complexes are 
uchieved. Pending much more prolonged ond elaborate investiga- 
tion inte the mature of totemic phenomena, all this must needs be very 
vague and \nsatistactory, but Mr Lang will realize that | am very far 
irom making far-fetched attenrpta at finding differences where similart- 
tes are essential, or from denying the fundamental onity al the totemic 
problem, notwithstanding the genetic heterogeneity of totemic com- 
plexes 

My attitude toward Mr Jang’s positive interpretations of totemism 
ows naturally from the above theoretical positions. “T think it 
possible,” says Mr Lang in the opening paragraph of bis critique, "to 
discern the main type of totemism, and te account for divergences” 
(p. 368); and again, wher referring to non-exogamous totemic clata: 
“They are deviations from the prevalent type of clans with totemic 

i Amirican Antiroposgisi, [9lt. vol ta, pp $8o-497. 

tM: Frazer in hia Tolrmiom aa Exogemy has repeatedly emphasized the position 
that a difermtition of @ group inte Gane with tetmmic featurcs—1 should my inte 
“enuivalont Lolemle onlte"—a a condition sine quad doe of “'toemiem I aore 
other sectiona of hie work, again, ke hag tured ble back on that proposition. The 
firet to draw atrention co this side of povemtsm wae Lion Marilier in hiv memorabte 


attics on “La Place du Totémiame dane (Evolution Religiouse (Kise af Histoire 
dee Religions, vo oh oral a7, Cf eg. vol 37, pagal. 
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names plus exogamy. They are exceptions jo the rule, and, as such, 
they prove the rule. They are divergences from the type, and, as 
such they prove the existence of the type from which they hive 
diverged." 

[nother places he speaks of exogammite clans with totemic names a4 
‘universal’ and “normal'™ featares of totemiam and of tatemism as 
characterized by exogamous kins bearing totermic names! | have in 
Tolemism touched but indirectly on vhis subject of the contparatire 
permanence or variability of the different features of totemic complexes. 
In principle, T here agree with Mr Lang. T should not. with him, regard 
exogamy and totemic names us “universal” features of totemism—Mr 
Lang is, of course, familiar with the “exceptions.” —but I should endorse 
the statement that clans with totemic names are, in an overwhelming 
majority of cages, exogamous, The two traits may thus be called 
“normal fearures of totemism, and totetiism may be sail 10 be “char- 
acterized’ by them. In a purely objective and descriptive sente, we 
might even use the term “type” in this connection, But would these 
terminological niceties carry we awy farther in the understanding of 
totemic phenomena? Decidedly not. With or withour these terms, 
we do not get beyond the purely descriptive fact that exogamy and 
totemic names are the most permanent of the features of totemien, For 
it does not at all follow from the above considerations that polemisnt 
is an “integral phenomenon existing in many various forms,” mor that 
“there és ‘an organic unity’ of the features of totemiem, of these two 
features, the essential feawres.” In order to justify these statements 
we should be able to demonstrate that it is of the nature of exogamous 
clans to have animal names, and that it is of the nature of clans with 
animal names to be, as such, exogamous. This demonstration cannot 
be made, Exogamous clans may have local nantes (Haida; Thogit) of 
names derived fram tabooe (Omaha), oF ticknames (Crow), of names 
that are collective forms of the names of ancestors (Kwakiutl), and be 
none the worse forit. Animal-named clans, on the other hand. whenever 
their exogamy is derivative, cannot be regarded to have, in their capacity 

as clans, anything to do with exogainy. From thie point wt view wide 
areas where totemic clans are exogamous units, asin Africa and Inelia, 
wold have 'to be sharply differentiated from other wide areas, such aa 
Australia and part of North America, where -totemic clans are associated 
with the division of a tdibe into two exogamous halves. In the latter 
instances a sywrciull investigation would Ie required in each individual 


| Persona) communication. 
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case, whether to ahow that the clans-had at a former time been inde- 
pendently exogamous, of that notwithstanding their inclusion in wider 
exogamous groups, the clans as such also constituted exogamous units, 
Thue & toremic organization even when reduced to ite simplest terms— 
exogamous clans with totemic names—would still have to be regarded 
as @ complex, constituted by the coexisterice of two psychologically and 
historicully independent Ceatures, There would be no “integral phe- 
nomenon,” ne organic unity’! 

This brings is to another paint, also in part terminological. ‘How 
can you know that a-clan is totemic,” exclaims Mr Lang, “if it is not 
called by a totemic name?"* And again: 1 start, then, from the totemic 
flames because, no totemic name, no totemic ‘clan'!'’ Of again, “How 
con 1 call a clan ‘totemic’ (however exogamous it may. be) if it has 
neither totem: nor totem names?” (p. 472). 

lam usaware of having ever maintained thata clan without a totem 
could be called “totemic’. As to “totemic’ names, | believe that the 
numerous Banty clana with toteme should be called " totemic™, although 
their totems are non-epenymous, The same applies to the Tlingit. 
On the other hand, would it be wise to apply with Mr Lang the word 
“totemic” to aclan with naughe buta “towmic" name, we should rather 
say, animal or plant name? To my mind, this nse of the term “totemic" 
would not only be unwise bot misleading. If one goes over the list of 
exogamous gotras of a district in. India, for instance, he will find that 
some of these have animal names; others, names derived from a female 
ancestress; still others, perhaps, archaic names of unknown meaning. 
Is it justihable to call the gotrat with animal names “totemic", while 
refusing this designation to the other ygotras?’’ Such discrimination 
would, of course, imply that in case of the animal-named gofras we were 
dealing witha peculiar phenomenon requiring a special term. But this 
natural inference would be erroneous, for an animal name is in itself 
In no seis more interesting or significant than a local name, or a nick- 


UV hes ts Lang weliee: “For the origin of exogamy | look in-another direction, 
belleving that loca! groups of keln were exogamous long before they were totemie,” he 
tacitly endorses the principle above enunciated. 

' Personal communication. 

PMr Lang cays 1 ““inalat” thot the ‘Tlingit clane should not be calfed “totemic™, 
Ihave never, tomy knowledge, bel thisapinion, Thus ali Mr Lang has to say on this 
point bs directed against o mari of straw. 

Mr Lang refers to thie pommt when be says: “My onawer is written but would 
attitude on this question. 
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name, or any other kind of name! [t will thus be seen, | trust, that we 
may not acquiesce in Mr Lang's use of the term “totemic” without 
making confusion worse confounded. 

The question of totemic names reintroduces the much:ahused social 
organization of the Tlingit. In this matter, the difficulties. complexities, 
and puzzles are largely of Mr Lang's own making.* The discussion 12 
necdiessly complicated by the introduction of the data os giver by Mr 
Frazer! In the tabulated representation of the Tlingit organization, 
for instance, given by Mr Frazet ‘‘on the authority of Mr F, Boas” and 
reproduced by Mr Lang, Mr Frazer misunderstamis Dr Boas, Der 
Boas’ list is incomplete,’ bur so far as it goes, corroborates Dr Swanton's 
conclusion. Firat he gives the totems [crests] of the TMingit phratries; 
then the gentes [clans] of the Stikin tribe are enumerated. Some of the 
native numes are transtated ae house or local names: it is pointed out 
that the raven occurs four times a5 the crest of four gentes lelans) with 
different native names which therefore cannot mean “raven”, 

i shall now once more give a very brief outline of the Tlingit organiza- 
Hon, The Tlingit are divided into t4 geographical groups These 
groups; the Tongas, Sanya, Henya, ¢te., have nothing to do with the 
social divisions of the THmgit but itierely comprise “the accidental 
inhabitants of one tocality.” The main social division is into phratrics: 
Raven and Woll (also called Eagle in the northern part of the Tlingit 
country), A-amall third division, the Nexa‘dl, belongs to the Sanya 
geographical group. No marriage within the phratry is colerated. The 
large majority of marriages are concluded between the two pihratries, but 
both may also intermarry with the Nexa’di, Descent is miternal. 
Each of the pwo phratrics comprises a number of clans," These clans, 

PWhat instance like the above really suggest, bo study of timers and naming. 
Thite animal names together with Jocal names, nicknanres, ctc.. would constitute one 
group of (arts deserving closer scrutiny. The animal names al clang, on the other bamd, 
would ale have to be studied in their relation to animal nunies given to other unite. 
such as tribes; religivus societins, individuals, houses, constellations. The “doctrine 
of naming” is net, ae Ie was once thought to be. coextensive with totemiam, but it 
comaiitutes w faacinmini, albelt neglected, phaee of primitive Tift and thought. Mr 
Lang is one of the few students to whom we are indwhted for having thrret: some light 
on one aide of chin waet wabject. 

® Perennial cominaitiicatlon, 

1 Tutemiom ond Exogamy, vol. itt p. 20. 

+ Reports of the Brink Association for the Adroseement af Setence, 1609, p. Bat. 

* As all members of @ clan obrays belong te vee pleotry, they cnnivot intermurry. 
Thue the clam are not exoqamous unite Their exigomy is dornvative in the same sense 
le which the eaogainy of the Dierl clams is derivative. 
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which with eume few exceptions have local names, are-soctal divisions. 
A man is born into the clan of hic mother; the clan membership, that iz, 
if quite independent of all considerations of locality, Swanton, wha, 
by the way, holds no "theory of what a Tlingit ‘clan’ really is", but 
merely describes what he finds, enumerates 28 clans of the Raven phratry, 
and-26 clans of the Woll phratry. Of the Raven clans (“ Raven” is nor 
the name of the clans), one occurs in four geographical divisions, one ia 
three, one in two: each of the remaining 25 clans occurs only in ane 
locality, Of the Woll clans, one oveurs in four geographical divisions, 
two in three, one in two; the remaining 21 clans occur only once. This 
distribution indicates that the clans are also local groups, which does 
not mean, of courge, that all members of any clan are restricted to one 
locality: but ie does mean that definite focalities or groups of houses 
ite associated with individual clans, and that the clansmen are aware 
of this fact. Here one or two contrete examples may prove ueetul, 
Thus the people of the Téqued! clan (phratry Wolf) occupy four houses 
in the Tongas geographical division, three in the Sanya, one in the 
Hutsnuwn, and one in the Yakutat geographical divisions. ‘The Chilkat 
geographical division, om the other hand, comprises three clans of the 
Raven phratry: the Lid’xadl (one house), Ganaxa’dl (six houses), and 
Nactkaa’y! (*); and three clans of the Woll phratry: the Ka’gwantan 
teight houses), Tagtstina’ (two houses), and Dagt.lawe'dl (two houses), 
Ste Lang's conjecture that the Tlingit clans formerly had animal names 
isnot supported by any evidence whatsoever. It is highly probable, 
on the other hand, that the local segregation of the members of a clan 
Was in former tines much more pronounced than leat present the case. 
Each clan bas & tradition in which the origin of the clan is traced to some 
locality often different from the one now occupled by the clan, If.a 
clan is distributed in several geographical groups the several sections 
af the clan all have the same tradition as to their common origin in sume 
definite locality." What thicse old conditions detually were, we cun only 

That traditions often reflect the state of society inowhick they aries. Mr Lang 
giimite, bot he haw often and vigorgualy denied thar“ mrth making had anything 1 
fo with hietoric fact, Thit the contrary may eometitore be true appears fram the 
(ollowing lnstuoee: On py. tigi cre of his Holda monograpli ewanton gives two 
tubles in which the crente wl the Raven uel of the Eagle familie are repreestied lin 
statistical form. An inspection of the Raven creases reveals the face that the Raves 
families fall inte we grotpe. In the fire group, the killer-whale anid the gritely-bear 
errata appear while the rainbow is aleent; in the seoond group, the killer-whale and 
rainbow appeal while the grizely-beer is abeent. Wher thie reealt is compared with 
the genealogy representing the legendary history of the Haida families (op, cle, py 70), 
afl the famillce ol the eooonl group ate found to be the degeenilants o| the Lawn-Hill 
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conjecture, hut what they may have been can be gathered from the 
instances of the Lillovet or the Bellaseola, who were once organized 
in village communities which subsequently became clans. 

A few words are due to Mr Lang's theory of the origin of totemism. 
Me Lang refers to my “very brief” and, 1 may add, thoroughly in- 
adequate. criticiam of that theory. It wae not my purpose to give, rth 
Tolemism, an exhauative critique of rovemic origin theyries, | there 
contented mvself with making some general temarks abour the methodo- 
Jogical weakness of all sbch theories, Oppottunity may soon be given 
us to deal da exienso with Mr Lang's own “vision” of totemism; hence 
1 will mot do so in these pages, One more point, however, deserves 
notice, Mr Lang refers to the passage where | suggest “animal talioos, 
ora belief in descent from an animal, or primitive hunting regulations, 
ar what not” (p, 3690), a6 possible starting points of totemiam, on a par, 
of course, with Mr Lang's animal names of exogatnous local groups. He 
objects-to each one of my suggestions (including even “what wot ") ae 
possible alternatives to his own theory, Taboos ‘are imposed fur 
“tany known and some unknown reasons, and not all totem-kins taboo 
the totem object," while “the belief in descent from an animal is only 
one out of many post-totemic myths explanatory of totemism,” etc, 
Hence, these features cannot, in Mr Lang's opinion, be conceived as. 
starting points of totentism. If we endorse Mr Lang’s assumption of 
the monogenetic character of totemism, his objections to my dlterna- 
tives are valid. But Mr Lang realizes that | do mot accept this as- 
éumption (p. 368). liso much be granted, taboos, beliel in descent from 
animals or plants, hunting regulations; etc, could be regarded a3 pxrs- 
sible starting polits. But if we admit the plausibility of other 
“origine the methodological error in proclainting one origin a= the true 
one, Oo matter how pluusible, becomes at once apparent. In anticipation 
of misapprehension, Jomust add that all | mean in speaking of somo one 
feature as the origin of tovemiam is that the particular feature happened 
to appear firat in the development of a given totemlc complex. The 
totalicy of the historic process: was in all cases mich more complex 
than would appear from any ow the current totem arden theortes, 





tranch of the sonthern branch of the Middie-Town people. Thus jegnnd mnt ob 
jictive clasdification tell the same alory Soir ol the Eagle families can alan he car 
ranerd in two groupie. “The iret group in characterized by the appearance wd the ragle, 
beaver, scuipm, aml lrogerests, fn thesecond group the hallbut and cormarant appear 
in addition, while the ireeg is aheent, And again the resulis are found toogree with the 
traditions! biewory of the Rayle families (ip. cit. p.og)taroup own désermtefrom Labret- 
Winn, group two Frain Property: Making-a-tuise. 
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including Mr Lang's. ‘This explains why ! do not attempt to construct 
a series of causally linked stages af development from any of the suggested 
“origins, as, for inetance, Mr Lang has attempted when using the 
acceptance of animal names by local groups as his starting point. It 
will be admitted that at each point in Mr Lang’s totemic evolution 
where something happens, something elee might aleo happen, from either 
“piner” or "outer" causes. In other words, the assumption that the 
one definite thing happened, and no other, is always artificial and devoid 
of historical value, although the assumption may be rendered plausible 
by finding instances among existing totemic peoples where this one thing 
actually happens. “The greater the number of such assumed happenings, 
the more artificial and arbitrary is the hypothesis: and with each 
new assumed happening the probability that the hypothesis represents 
an act series of occurrences decreases at a tremeridous ratio, Mr Lang 
quite misunderstands me-when he assumes that | object to all reconstruc- 
uon of developments. IT should. on the contrary, insist on the necessity 
of such reconstructions in limited cultural areas.’ What I do object to 
is the generalizing of such reconstructions and their application as 
interpretative principles to other cultural areas, on the assumption that 
interpretations that applied in one instance would also apply in all other 
instances. Without specifically commenting on the reconstructions 
suggested by Mr Latig (p. 379), | fully endorse the principle involved so 
lang a3such reconstructions are used-as interpretationa-a{ the material 
from which they arederived. {do not wish to imply that our reconstruc- 
tions. will never lead to any generalizations or that miseing links in the 
cultural development of one area ¢ould In no case be supplied from a 
purailel instance ohserved elsewhere; but [insist that, in the piresent 
state of our knowledge, all such procedures require special justification in 
cach individual Instance and should not be based on the assumption of a 
general similarity of developments, totemic or otherwise. 

Such was the intended meaning of the “highly abstract (but why 
“inecorrect""F) passage from my Tolemism cited and criticized tw Mr 
Lang. An instance given by Mr Lang well illustrates the above principle. 
It reads: "The processes by which the clan budge got aut of the original 
into the opposite phratry (among the Tlingit) is not that hy which 
Arunta totems-are still gettirig owt of the ‘right’ into the wrong” matri- 
monial class. But the result is the came.’ Here we have an instance 





'Ci. my treatment of the processes of -culiural diffusion and aveimiiidtion atrong 
the tribes of the Puctic Nonhweet (Journ! of Aneericon Folk-Lore, 1910, pp. 281- 
zB). 
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of convergent evolution.’ a2 well a3 an Ulostration of how dangerous 
it may prove to interpret a phenomenon in one cultural complex by 
means of the results reached in the study of another, 
A. A. GotnenwWeEtser 
Naw York Cirv 


TRACES OF THE STONE AGE AMONG THE EASTERN AND 
NORTHERN TRIBES 


Ove of the most frequent plaints af the archeologist ig that the 
descendants of our native Indian: tribes have no knowledge whatever 
of the arts and manufactures of the stone age. Thisis a charge which, 
while to @ great extent correct, is nevertheless not quite so sweepingly 
true as many believe, and the searcher seldom fails-to find some recollec- 
tions of stone-age industries. 

It is constantly asserted by certain students that the historic Indians 
did not make:stone arrow-points, but used bone, antler, or some other 
substance to the complete exclusion of stone, Archeological! and doci- 
mentary eVidence aside, there are numerous definite traditions to the 
contrary ameng our Eastern tribes. IT shall quote afew that have come 
to my personal notice. | 

In 1904 there were several Seneca [roquois still living on the Cat- 
taraugue reservation in western New York who remembered the process, 
and one, William Blueskye, had himeeli made and used stone arrow- 
points asa boy. He etill retained the art, and chipped rather clurmsy: 
pointa from flint pebbles by meana of a pebble hammerstone alone, 
Hot ung a bone flaker. Hie daid that it was difficult to get flint that 
would chip properly, os most of the stene found on the surface was too 
dry. Freshly quarried flint waa better for the purpose, He claimed 
that the Seneca formerly boiled the flint for several days, along with 
medicine herbs, to make it fake more easily, 

This litter statement is corroborated by old Menomini, who say 
that the fat of large animals was-boiled with the stone.. When Hofiman 
wrote,* he spoke as though the Menomini of his time were still cognizant 
of the art, bur it has now passed into oblivion. except in the Instance 

‘Teast Mr Lang be mo longer in doubt a9 to the meaning of the term “convergent 
evolution”. For a somewhat detailed treatment of this tople f ehuuwh! peler ble we 
Or Lowie’s article “On the Principle of Convergence: In Ethooligy (Sournaf of 
Anerican Folk. Lore, Jan-Mar. 1912), 

t Hoflman, The Menominl said Awd Rep. Bur. der, Beimol.. fi, 2Str, 
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mentored. [ have collected ‘several ancient stone arrows, picked uy 
and ehafted tv the Menomini, Ta each case the head of the shalt waa 
mail io swell laterally te take the point, o feature that may be observed 
in lroquojs models of a similar nature-io the collection of the American 
Museum of Natural History. The Winnebago, Siouan neighbors of the 
Menominl, claim no knowledge ef the manufmeture of stone points. [tis 
quite possible that they avver nude them.! 

Ley seuitee loculities the Eastern Cree of the Hudson's Hay region used 
chipped stoiw points imathe by percussion, In others they preferred 
pointe and blades tubbed {rom alate, like the flat-rubbed bkudes found 
in New England! aml wester New York, and till used among the Eskimo. 
One interesting feature was the presence In former times ol a: eemilunar 
ecragwr of robbed slave, exactly like the Eskimo woman's knife. Their 
crpoked knives were made of beavers’ roeth, and so were little chisely 
jor work on snowshoes, 

The Eastern Cree sill held in memory the dave when they weed 
grooved stone axes. The liladke woe set in a handle, split at one end to 
fit the groove, und the halt was then bound above and below the aplit 
with deerskin, Fire was not used by the Cree of aon old to chopping. 
Stone celte were fastened in woolen handles, the hale being at right angles 
He the (ital as ian aides, These were ised to chisel ice, The Cree of 
Mimse Factary say that some axes, used expecially to cut firewood, wore 
made of moose, deer of carbo shoulder blades, or beaver rim hones.. 

The Saulreaux (hihwa used etone celts, hafted like Cree grooved 
axes, They were consnlered! hard to make, and were very scarce, wevally 
valy one being in the posseesjon of a single family. 

Stone celts are well remembered by the Seneca, who have told me 
how they were halted inca ptereed handle, and ward, with fire; held in 
check by clay swabs, as the active agent, incentting down trees and in 
other worl werk, The stone tool was tised to hack away the chareoal. 
Mer Al. RB. Harrington hos describe! & halted atime celt collected [rom 
‘the Cayuga. 

The writer recently parchased 4 round, flat, water-worn pebble from 
a Menomini woman, oh claimed that it was formerly wed to polish and 
sharpen betie awl: [Tt is the counterpart of other rubbing stones | have 
found on prehistoric «ites in New York, New Jersey, and Massachueetts. 
Bone awle are mut at date, hut | have collected several metal awls hafted 











' Rudin, Some apecte of Winnebago Archeology, Amram Ambropologut, 
toi), vel Tp, A dp. 555, 
7 Ameriion Atitopetyeint, tyag, Vol. M1. mt. 0, p. Bt. 
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in -elaborave carved bone or antler grips, from both Menomini and 
Winnebago. 

One point in a recent controversy between two well-known writers 
on anthropology hinged on whether or not bone celtdike objects are used 
by the Minnesota Ojibwa. Just north of Minnesota, in Canada, | have 
collected bate beaming-tocle made from the shin-bones of moose, caripoi, 
and deer, ond used in renidving the hair (rom deérskin: and toothed and 
plain feshers aml scrapers, some of the plain tethers having celt-like lilacs. 
Among the Eastern Cree all these types are Sound, am), io adilition, o 
small celotike bone implement used av awedge to push buck ihe hide ‘is 
employed in skinning deer Possibly there ie some truth in the oft. 
repeated tradition which calle the stone welt a" akinning knife”; very 
thin celte cerininly could be po tiwel The Cree toward Labrador 
formerly used stone and bone celts fastened perpendicularly ta long. 
wooden handles to chisel pee. 

bo addition there are still in. use ameng the Winnebage wad) Menomini 
lang, thin bone needles with a central perioration, made trom the rile of 
some large animaly such as the buflalo, and designed forsewing together 
rede to nike wigwarnt inate, while emailer needles for weaving snowshoe 
wobe ate found aroang the Menomini, Ojibwa, and Eastern Cree. | have 
aly obtained o bone book and a hollow bane needle-cuse from the fatver. 
Beads made from hollow bird-bonrs, cut in sections, exactly like those 
found on prehistoric Eastern sites, wiv still be seen Among Winhebage 
and Menomini, and from the Ojiliwe of Sac Seul I have collected ong 
small needle, made of the perforated penis bone of the martin and used 
if Sewing garments. 

Charlie Sabattis, the well-known hall Abenaki Adirondack guile, 
once showed me the spot where his father had shot his first monee with a 
bune-headed arrow. Both Sabattic and Bhicskye, the Senwesa, sssured 
me that antler arrow-points were easily made by boiling the prongs until 
they were soft enough co cut “like cheese."” Tater, when at work with 
Mr M. Re Huerrington in excavating-a very curly historic Erie village 
‘and burial site! at Ripley; Chautauqua county, New Vork, we found 
niiierois polnts df antler. discarded cores, and long curling shavings of 
the some rinterial, which must have been removed from the prongs 
with astene knife of scraper, dtd thin was only possible if the antler was 
ino “cheesy” state. 


i The week uo ths site wus alterwan) completed for the New York State Museum 
by Mr AOC. Parker, dil turiiched the material for Ine bulletin entithed “An Ene 
Indian Village and Bunual Site," Baitein pre, N,V. State Marcie 


a br. BL. ig 
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Mr M. R, Harrington has. collected several stone gorgets of both 
the aimple and double-holed type among the Canadian Troquois and 
Delawares. The single-holed form was used generally as a pendant by 
lroquois owners; the double-holed variety served asa hair ornament 
among the Delawares: 

Stone pipes are still used, to my persinal knowledge, by the Eastern 
Cree, Ojibwa, Winnebago, Menomini, and Tuscarora, Doubtless, how- 
ever, the modern method of manufacturing these things is different from 
that practised long ago. | 

Pottery is'no longer made Wy the Iroquvis, and was never used by 
the Eastern Cree, who preferred stone vessels pecked into shape. The 
Seminole of Florida atill remember when earthenware was: used. and 
doubtless the old people know how to make it. Ojitwa from Cat Lake, 
north of Sac Seul, Canada, vold me that they very recently made stone 
vessels and earthenware, for which they employed the coil procesa* My 
Menomini notes tell a different etary, 


"Pottery vessels are sale! not to have been made or used for over one hundred 
years, yet the memory of the process etill lingers, They were-marde from selected 
clay which wae poured and mixel with pulVerized shells for tompering, When 
the chiy was properly compounded, more water wa¢added, anrl it was kneaded 
inte a sti paste which was plastered by the hands over a large ball of basswood 
bark twine, leaving ome end aneovrre|. The clay wae next anroothed off with o 
stick.and the incipient veesel was set in the sun to dry. In fact, sunshine was 
considered such w necessary factor jn the ieying process thet i one ever made 
pultery on ao dull day. 

“When the clay coating Way dry, the patter took hold of the end of the ball 
of twine which protruded from the opening left for that purpose, and, grealliteg it, 
unwound the ball withinand teft the earthen ehell, Fresh clay was thee daubed 
over the rough inside and the vesse] was scraped smooth With » atick, outstile 
and in The kettle wus next sized with a coating of finer clay, and drnamented 
with incised designs made by a sharpened stick. ‘Holes went then bored neur the 
ran te teceive a bail of baerwood bark. The vessel was dried again, and q was 
then renily for use without further treatment. tt was nor fired, but became 
baked by the flames when in-use, 

"Yt said that bowls and spoons were muddle uf clay before wood came into 
ve. The first iran and bras kettles of chininerce ane thought to firver ‘been 
thrown up on earth to sacred dreamers by the Underneath Powers; probably this 
Hasurvival of & tradition in wager when pote were maile uf arth, the property 
of the Gode Below.” a) 

Ti 1 had chosen to quote from others, a masw of evidence might have 


1 Alnweon Skinner, Notes an the Easter Cee at Northern Saulteaux. Amfhro- 
pologisal Papers of the American Museum of Natural Hidery, wal, tx. part 1, p. 140. 
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been brought out that would have prolonged and extended this list 
far in excess of its present length, but | have given only some of the 
examples that have come to my personal knowledge in the course of a 
felatively brief experience: One fact that most archeologists do not-seem 
to realize sufficiently ia that stone was not the only material worked 
by the aborigines of the “stone age’’, Take, for example, the bow! 
carved froma knot, the woven bast or hemp bag, the specimen of porcu- 
pine quillwork—each is also a survival of the “stone age". As a matter 
of fact, the use of stone was comparatively limiwd. Edged tools, 
hammers, ornaments, and some weapons wete the principal articles 
made of this material, wherens the bulk of the property in the hands of 
the savage was constructed of wood, clay, skin, or fabric. 


ALASSON SKIXSEE 
Hasvano UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL THEORIES 


EnucaTIONAL theories are beginning to aseert.a claim upon Anthro- 
pology—with what legitimacy the future must decide. Almost a decade 
ago one af our leading pedagogues, Dr G. Stanley Hall, of Clark Univer- 
sity, in his Adolescence pointed out the need of a special study of the edu- 
cation of the children of lower peoples. [Dr Frank Spencer, in his Eoa- 
cation of the Pueblo Child, has attempted such a study as President Hall 
advocates, Until the present, however, no educational treatise, so far 
as we are eWare, has incorporated the educational réginie of primitive 
peoples as part of ite organic scheme, This fa now attempted by Dr 
Irving King, Assistant Professor of Education in the State University 
of lowa. Chanter of his Social Aspects of Educution (Muc- 
millan Co., New York, 1912), treats, ander the title of “The Social Origin 
of Educative Agencies,” of “ the education of the Pueblo child,” and “the 
social) nature of education as seen in primitivo life,” containing, at the 
end, a list of “references. on primitive types of education.” “From the 
point of view of moral character alone," he writes,” irisdoubtiul whether 
the educational activities of the higher races are as efficacious as those 
of savages." So far as social morality, interpreted es conformance with 
the prevailing ethical code, is concerned—the ideal in. most systems of 
education —it seems wel dowhtful tha: the educational activities of the 
higher races are less efficacious than those of savages. Why have field- 
workers not interested themeelves in this phase of savage life —sceing 
that it ia one. of the most important from the point of view of the 
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native himeell who muet somchow “ secure the solidarity of the group "if it 
is to” maintain itestatusgue? As the writersays: “In primitive suclety, 
especially, it would be impossible for a tribe to survive long if the educa- 
tion afforded its children. were widely divergent from the needs of the 
life process.. In some way they must learn ty uve the implements of the 
hunt and of warlare. They mist learn thoer lessons of tribal custom 
and religion which will insure the stability and solidarity of the group. 
If the cimple.arts of a barbaric eociery were not in-some way preserved 
in each new generation, that society would eoon drop hack to the level 
of brute life. Some form of education, then, however crude and hap- 
hazard. either conscious or unconscious, is nécesgary even for unprogres- 
sive peoples, that ot least the existing level of culture may be retained." 

* Tf there isany leresy. that the dear Lord will pardon,” writes Dr G. 
Stanley Hall," it ie that of interpreting theology as anthropology." To 
“theology” he might have added "education", since all of his educational 
and jisychological studies alike profess a wirle anthropological basis. 
In his recent work on Educational Probleme (raat) he is equally ardent 
in his claims of what Anthropology can do. “A littl: anthropology 
should have place ina real people's college.” i. €..:in the High Schools 
(it, tz). 

ln this monumental work on the broader and basic problems of 
education President Hall ia forever reiterating the doctrine preached 
again and again in his Adolescence: viz., that the child recapitulate: in 
its individual history the history.of the race, To quote a page of Edwed- 
Honel Probleme (1, G02): 

“Tr should be premised and never forgotten that from the standpoint 
of industrial education the recorded history of the race has not yet 
heen utilizerl aright, Dewey's efforts in Chicago years ago to trad young 
children over the pathway of the history of labor were exceedingly in- 
penious ant suggestive, even if there was only a limited adaptation of 
phylevic to ontogenetic. Paleolithic and Troglodyte perioda bardly 
correspond to the atonme-cutting or tasonry of today. The so-called 
Bronze Age, so far as we know, is tot very much represented in child- 
hood. Posstly clay modeling and the elements of powery belong rather 
early. Tt may be that the molding and hanwmering of lead ane whittling 
‘belong here; and eignifirant too are the lessons drawn from the firet 
zéste ol children in joints, edges, strings, clube, and things to strike with. 
The Nomatl Age is better represented in truancy and runaways, and 
suggests excursions. The Hunting Age correlates with the-sling, crose- 
bow, and fishing pacsion. Noboy ever invented:a boomerang: Domes- 
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tication is represented by pets, and perhaps by the horse: school of 
California; it may be by keeping bees, pigeons, dogs. eve, In weaving, 
thin dressing anit cloth making, as well as shelter, we doubtlees have 
atuvistic motivations from the tepee up, Play in general ie the rehearsal 
in the midst of our own life of very ancient paleopsychic activitles which 
belong earlier in the race This, on the whole, | believe the very best 
pousible practical field (or the recapitulation theory is just at this erage, 
and that, therefore, we should find powers at our disposal, could we learn 
how te turn them on, thar would enable us to develop before and perhaps 
# little into the teens the very best liberal! and tomanistic basis for 
later special training that industrial education can ever possibly expect 
to have.” President Hall does not court anthropology hali-heartedly! 

As Tylor wrote a half century ago, itolten happens that the highest 
intellectual effort of one period in our history cotnes down to be the 
child's piay of alater time. Dr Hall would make the intellectual achieves 
ment of every earlier stage the preliminary training of évery child, 

Just what the experience of the race has been it might be difficult 
to gay; unl perhaps it would not be so easily discovered as the author 
implies, It would seem, for example, that the Negro bey would have 
te undergo a different training from his nelghters, to the north and cast, 
imply lecause his ancestors of the race—horritite dictw—had (appar- 
ently) gone from the Store age into the Iron and deprived succeeding 
Renerntions of the benefit of a training in an omitted Bronze age 
of transition! This seems to be confusing the fact that the children 
must sufter for the sina of their racial ancestors to the fourth and filth 
millenia with thn justice of sich ari infliction, Indeed. tt seems no 
different from training the criminal in keeping with the life of his criminal 
anbestors, near or remote, and the sensible after the manner of fife of 
their senseless forefathers, Why start at Paleolithic and Troglodyte 
rather than “simian and probably arbereal “? (A theory should at 
least be consistent with itself.) 

Ta take for granted and a4 sot demanding proof the implied dogma 
that what somebody else, who happened to be our ancestor, did and 
thought, ehould be incorporated in our own traiming, is to ask us to 
accept History ac the equivalent of Ethics. Indeed, aa was pointed out 
thortly after the appearance of Hall's Adélescence, “the recapltulation 
theory, that each child In his growth passes in We mental and spiritual 
lite through the successive stages of hurbariem and civilization by which 
the race rose to ite present position, however true it may be and uselul 
in correlation of phenomena, is liable to lead, and. . . has alccudy led 
ro dangerous educationul practices" (el. The Fadborndbut. Nov.,, 14) 
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lt ie difficult to see bow ethnological data can furnish more than 
descriptive material. It does not-give ideals—much less so since no 
individuals of difterent times and societies find themselves in exactly 
andlogous circumstances—and without ideals; that is to say desiderata 
of some kind, education as aignifying more than a record of influences, 
is meaningless. 7 

Moreover, the analogy on which President Hall bases his pedagogic 
doctrine seems to ws largely at fault. Savages are not children of nature, 
being quite as old as ourselves; nor are they analogous to the children of 
civilized people if only because the former live in an environment of 


in an environment created and maintained by their elders and into 
which they are but slowly admitted. There may be even more serious 
cause of complaint with the pedagogical authority because of his constant 
tendency to take factual correspondences os pre facto proof of historical 
connection. To be equally dogmatic and assertive, we may ‘say that if 
boys congregate in predatory gangs, this by no means proves the preda- 
tory spirit to be a reverberation of some ancestral experience of the race. 
Surely at some point in evolution new characteristics have come in. 
Perhaps, too, more should be introduced. The goal may be away from 
rather than back to the ancestral étage: The converse must be estab- 
lished, not merely asserted. With this attempt must come-a critical 
evaluation, and thus we shall be lifted, as educational theories should 
lift us, out of the what-is-and-has-been to the what-should-be. 


W. D, Watts 
Usivensit® oF PEXNSYLVANTA 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH METHODS IN ETHNOLOGY 


Ma Wastis’ contribution to the Discussion and Correspondence” 
pages (American Anthropolagis!, 1912, vol. 14, pp. 178-186) clearly 
establishes the point that Dr Rivers ix not alone among his compatriots 
in repudiating the doctrine of onilinearevolution, The assumption that 
he stands by himself was based entirely on Dr Rivers’ own statement 29 
ro the trend of thought among E.nglish anthropologiats, It was hardly 
winatural for an American reader to accept as authentic what the Presi- 
dent of the Anthropological Section of the British Association had to may 
on that subject. Oddly enough, neither Mr Wallis nor his unnamed 


‘Mention may te made af the section on Printing Ari, im vol. 1, pp. §28—455, 
of Halls Réweatlonal ProNeme. 
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correspondent takes Dr Rivers to task, but both swoop down with the 
charge of exaggeration and jingoism upon his guileless American reader. 
A reference to Dr Rivers’ address, to which my letter was a rejoinder, 
must at once dispel this accusation. [twas Dr Rivers who characterized 
the ethnological methods in vogue in different countries, and the whole 
point of my reply was that so far as America wae concerned his:char- 
acterization was incorrect, This is not denied by Mr Wallis. Aa for 
English anthropologists, | merely quoted verbatim Dr Rivers’ statement 
that they had been “inspired primarily by the idea of evolution founded 
on a paychology cammon to mankind asa whole.” Perhaps Dr Rivers 
will wince at Mr Wallis’ revelations, but I cannot help remaining pachy- 
dermatouely unmoved under the charge of parochialism and chauvinism 
when all 1 have-done jis to take a British expression of opinion about 
British ethnology at its face value. 


Roseat H. Lowi 
Asmriras Mcsevu or Natv@at History, 
New. Your Crry 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS 


THe eighteenth International Congress of Ameriwcanista was held at 
the Imperial Institute, London, from May 27 to June 4, 1912, Sir Cle- 
ments R. Markham presiding. Delegates were ptesent from thirty-one 
governments and fifty-seven institutions, Those representing the 
United States Government were: Dr Aled Hrilitka, Miss Alice C, 
Fletcher, Prof, George Grant MacCurdy, Dr E. L. Hewett, Prof. George 
B. Gordon, Rev. C. W. Curtier, Prof. Marshall H. Saville, and Dr Charles 
Peabody. 

American Institutions were represented as follows: Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, Franz Boas; University of Pennsylvania, Eckley 5B. 
Coxe and George B. Gordon; Yale University, George Grant MacCurdy; 
Stanford University, V. L. Kellogg; Catholic University of America, 
C.W. Currier: American Ethnological Society, Franz Boas; Smithsonian 
Institution, Ale} Hrdlitka; Anthropological Society of Washingtan, 4. 
Hidlitka and Alice ©. Fletcher; Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, Sir Thomas Lauder Brunton; Academy of Sciences, Davenport, 
Towa, C. A. Ficke: American Philosophical Society, Franz Boas; Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, C. Peabody, Alice C. Fletcher, and Zelia 
Nuttall: Brooklyn [nstiture of Arte and Sciences, Stansbury Hagar. 

At the opening session addresses were made by the President, Sir 
Clements R. Markham, Sir William Osler, representing the Board of 
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Eduration, Alfred P. Maudelay (now Sir), Dr S. A. Lafone Quevedo, and 
Or F. Heger, 

The social and other functions connected with the Congress included a 
series of dinners given by Sir Clements RK. Markham and Lady Markham at 
their bone, a reception at the South Konsington Muswum and a dinner at 
the Trocadero Restaurant, both given by the President and local com- 
mittee of the Congress; 4 reception by Sir Richard Martin and Lady Mur- 
tin: an “American Dinner "at the Lyceum Club (to meet the American 
Consul General, the Duchess of Marlborough, and others); and a recep- 
tion by the American Ambassador and Mre Whitelaw Reid at Dorchester 
House. Members af the Congress were also made-temporary Honorary 
Members. of the Royal Societies Club and the British Empire Club for 
tire eriod of one month An afternoon “wes devoted to the etege 
Duke of HONE ENS De Cc) hares HH. Bela (now Sir), ond Dr rT. Ai. 
Joyce. The principal excursions Included visits to Cantbridge and 
Oxford. | 

The Congress was noted for the large attendance and the unusually 
long program, The following papers. were real: 


Dr Charles Peabody: Archeological Importance of the Recent Work of T. Volk 
in the Graveleat Trenton, New Jeracy. 

Dr J. B. Ambrosetti: A Fossil Skull from Argentina, 

Prof. L. Capitan: Le paléelithique en Amérique; état de la question. 

Mise A. Breton: An Implement of Paleolithic Type from Aneon, Coast of Peru. 

Dr A. Hedli®ia: Report on Ancient. Mun in South ‘America, 

ty A. Hodliftka: ‘The Ethoic Nature and Probable Origin of the American 
Aborigines. 

De J.C. Tello: Trephintng in Peru. 

Waldemar Jocheison: The Aleut Languige and ite Relation to the Eskimo 
Dhiabeors. 

Dr W. Thathitaers The Four Sskracling Words (from Newfoundland), in 
Erik the Retl's Saga. 


Peal. Frank Boas: Notes on the Morphology and Phonetics of the Mexican 


W. H, Meciittsin: A Lingitietle Map ol the State of Oa 
Vocabularies Collected by Dr A. Pefiafiel. 

Dr K. Theodor Preues: Dee Verbum in der Sprache der Cor Tndianer, 

S. O, Morley: The Hotuti,a Maya Chronological Unit. 

Jonkheee 1. C, van Panhuye: Observation on Numerals ina Carib Language. 

Prof, J. F. Oliveira: The Cherentes—Endions of Coneral Breall: Notes ond 
Vocabulary, 

fr S. A. Lafone Qurvedo: (@) Promominal Classification of Certain South 
Anwrican Indians, (6) A Short Account of the Sanches Labrador MSS. on the 
hava Tongue, 
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A. Posnansky: El gigno escolonado en las ideografias Americanas con especial 
referencia A Tihuanacu. 

A. Pomanaky; Esquema preliminar para la decifracion de laa idec 
la Peete monolitica & Tihuanace. 

Dr Max Uble> Mound Settlements at Ancon- 

Prof. Marstiall H. Sawillé: Archeological Researches in the Andean Highlands 
af Ecuador, 

J. Jijon y Caamafio: Pueblos prehistérices de Imbabura.. Alfareria pre- 
atorica du Gulate 

Dr K. T.Stoepel: Report on the Berlin Expedition to Colombia: and Ecuador. 

Dr K. 'T. Stoepel: The Ancient Monuments of San Agustin, and Archeological 
Researches in the District of the Upper Magdalena River, 

Jonkheer L. iC. van Panhuys: Recent Discoveries in Dutch Guiana. 

Jookheer LC. van Panhuys: Development of Ornament, ere. 

Professor Dy Karl Sapper: Das tigliches Leben der Ketchi-Iniianer, Guate- 
aaila. 

Dr 5. A. Lafonwe Quevedo; Identification of the Chanca Peruvian Indiana. 

Alphonse Gagnon: Les sauvages du Canada. 

Dr Leo Sternberg: Lewis H. Morgan's Touraniin-Sanovian System and the 
Nations of Northeastern Asia. (Homage to the goth anniversary.of the great 
Americanist’s work, “ Svetema of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human 
Famil a 

Waldemar Jocheleon: Scientific Resulte of the Ethnologiral Section of the 
Rishouschinsky Fapedition af the [nrperial Russian Geographical Society. 

Fo. Mavorzhusen: Gebrauche bei der Geburt und die Namengebung des 
(ouayaki. 

F. Roquette: Die Nhambiquaras (nilianer in Zenteal Brazilien, (Erhnu- 
graphic results af the Rondon Commission.) 

Alberto V. Frit: Manner Buude der Chamacoco, Brazil. 

Caprio Henrique Silva: A tribu Goia ou Gomes. 

Prof. M. Gonaaler de la Rosa: The Toscanelli Qaestion and other Solutions 
af the Colinuhus Problema. 

Baron de Borchgrave: La Flandre et le Greentand au [Xe sect. 

Dr R. Pietschmenn: Chromk dea Huaman Poms. _ | 

Dr B, Glanvill Comey: The Rale of Don Manne) Amat, Viceroy of Per, 
1767-1776. 

Mrs Zelia Nuttall: Note on the Misang Text of the Maghabeechi MS., and 
on Certain Unedited MSS. Relating to the History of Mexico. 

Or A.M, Tozter: A Spaniah MS. in the Archives of the Indies at Seville on the 
Maya-Lacandonrs. 

De. Wares Currier: A Sketch of a Few Sources forthe Ecciesmetical History 
ot Spanish America inthe Early Colonual Por, 

Rie: Rat. Dr F. Heeger: Newe Oellulder aur Veranschaulichung der Raseen- 
thischitnyer in Meaxieo. 

Dr J. T. Medina: Fray Diego de Landa, Taquisudor de los Indios de Yucatan. 

Mi. de Oliveira-Lima: The Protection of Brazilian Aborigines. 

I). f Gutieres Ponce: The National Acailemy of History, of Colombia, 

R, 8, Ores Pre Columbian Copper in America. 


is dle 
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Prof. Geo. Grant. MarCurdy: Shell Gorgets from Missouri. 

Dr K. T. Prews: Vorlage seines Werkes “die Religion der Cora Imiien,” 
texten neliet Vortrhg: die magische Denk der Cora. 

Dr Franz Boos: Report on the Work of the International School of Amencan 
Archeology anil Ethnology in Mevica, 

Alden W, Mason: Notes on the Tepeuanos. 

Sefiora lenbel Ramirez Castaieda: El Folklore de Milpa Alta, Vaile de 
Mexico, 

Manuel Gamiot La arquéclogia de Atzcapotzalco, Mexico, 

A. P. Maudslay: The Great Teoralli of “Tenochtitlan, Mexico, 

Dr Capitan: Lev amulettes de Teotihuacan, 

fire Barnett; Quelques observations sur les petites tates en terre-cuite de 
Teotihuacen. 

Oy Selers Uber die Fresken van Teotihuscan und verwante Darstellungen 
aul Thongelasecn. 

Frau Cetin Seler: Painted Potsherd» from Cuicatlan and Teotitian del 
Camino, Mexina, . 

Stansbury Hagar: The * Houses of Rain and Drought in Codex Vaticanus 
3773- 

Hermann Beyer: Uber den Affen in den Mexikantechen- und Maya-Codices. 

De Walter Lehmann: Some Central American Calendar Problema. 

Dr GB. Gordon: An Unpoblished Inscription from Quirigua, 

Dr Capitan: Quelyuee caracteristiques de Varchitecture Maya 

Comte M. de Périgny: Le plein cintre dans l'Architecture Maya. 

Dr Sefer: De Roinen vor Uamal in Yucatan, 

Dr EL. Hewett: The Excavations of the School of American Archeology at 
Otirigua, Guatemala, 

]. Cooper Clark: The Story of “ Eight Deer in Codex Colambino, . 

J. Martinez Hernandez: A Maya Account of the Creation of the World. An. 
Unpublished Document from the Book ef Chilant Balam, af Chinmayel, 

Dr Alfonso Prunedx: The Mexican Lawe Respecting Archeological Monu- 
Mens. 

Dr A.C. Simnens da Silvas Points of Contact of the Prehistoric Civilizations 
of Brazil and Argenting, with those of the Pacific Coast Countries. 

Dr Nelpon Coelho de Scoma: Ethnographia e Archeologia indigena di Brazil. 

]. C. Gomez Ribeira: Anthropomorphic Idol'of |guape, 5, Paulo. 

Salvador Debenedetti: Infliuencias de lu cultura de Tiahuenocoen la region 
del Noroeaic Argentina. 

Dr Alejandro Gancedo: Hallatgo arqueologico. 

Herr Regiorongerat Dr F. Heger; Die Dinguires, oder Calchaqui Kuleur, 
Argentina. 

Dr Ricardo Palma: Huachs antropomorfos mutiladas del Perd. 

Dr -Lizarro Velez Lopez: La» Mutilaciones en los vaisoa Antro 
Antigua, Peni. 


The nineteenth [International Congress of Americanists will be held 
in 19t¢ and will consist of two sessions, the first at Washington, D.C. 
and the second at Ia Paz, Bolivia. 
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ORIGIN OF CERTAIN EARTH CIRCLES 


Is an article by Mrs N. D. White, entitled ‘Captivity among the 
Sioux, August 18 to Septeniber 26, 1469," printed in vol. 1x of the Coflrc- 
tions of the Minnesota Historical Society, the (allowing statement appears 
(page 419}: 

We could distinctly hear the report of muskets during this batrle, We were 
now in the greatest danger of all our captivity; for, with defeat of the lotians, 
they were likely to return and slay all the white captives and perhaps some of the 
half-breeds. The latter appeared to be somewhat alurmeidl, and consequently 
we were all put to work by "Black Robinson,” throwing up lireastworks, | 
waa not a soldier, bute soldiers never worked with better will than I did to get 
those fortifications completed. [used a shovel; my squaw mother weed an old 
tin pan. “The remains of those breastworks are atill visible, [om told, . .. We 
were also male to conetruct breastworks Incide the tipi. We sank a bole in 
the ground about eight feet in diameter and two feet deep, and placed the earth 
around the pit, thereby increasing the depth to about four fect. In this den 
eleven of us spent three nights. While the battle was raging, the squaws went 
our with onuc-horse wagons to take ammunition to the warriors and to bring in 
the dead Indians. 


This evidently explains the origin of some of the small circular earth- 
works and depressions met with in Minnesota and the Dukotas- 

Referring to a point about ten miles south of Bismarck, N. Dak., 
Mr G. F. Will states (American Aithropologist, 1910, vol. XU, p.-58): 

On the top of one of these hills... are thirty of furry depressions, six 
to ten feet ucross, and with an average depili of abmir one foor. Excivation 
here revealed only a very lew bone chip and a few signs of burned earth at a 
depth of six to twelve inches. 





These depressions may readily be attributed to excavations made 
inside of tipis, similar to the one described by Mrs White as having been 
mate just fifty yearsage, Assuming the examination to have been made 
within the depression, although the account is rather ambiguous, the “few 
signs of burned earth” discovered may well have resulted from fires 
kindled after the conetruction of the embankment within the tipi, and 
earth: and mold to a depth “of six to twelve inches” would undoubtedly 
have accumulated in the depression after the abandonment of the tipi. 
The group of thirty or forty depressions mentioned by Mr Will probably 
marks the site of a village composed of that number of tipis, which at 
some time were fortified within against attack by an enemy. 


Davin I. Bustwen, Jk 
Univeesity., Va. 
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ORIGIN OF THE WORD LAGETTO 


I recently read a statement made by an English -phitologist (and 
am under the impression that IT have:seen the same statement in some 
dictionary) that the word Jugetlo (changed by the botanist Jussiew to 
Lagetla to form a genos-name), a popular appellation in Jamnica for the 
tree which affords the well-known "Jace-bark." is an Indian (Arawak) 
term. It seems strange that some one should. not, long ere this, have 
detected the origin af this word, which is merely a Spanish-Negro cor- 
ruption (by metathesis of the letters f and pc) of lalieg, a Spanish name 
(ot unknown etymology) for a horse-whip, The inter bark of the 
lagetta-tree consists of numerous concentric fibers that interlace in all 
directions, and, when macerated im water and stretched out laterally, as- 
sumes the appearance of coarse lace. It is recorded that Charles I] 
received as a present from the governor of Jamaica a cravat, frill, and 
pair of ruffies made from this material, which (efanl) is employed even 
now for the fabrication of bonnets, collars, and other minor articles of 
feminine apparel, Formerly, however, it was twisted and knotted and 
ised for making whips with which, in the time of elavery on the island, 
the backs of the negroes were lashed by their task-masters. Hence the 
negro metaphorical application of the name of the whip to the tree that 
furnished the material for making it, Von Tschudi, in his Travels in 
Peru, remarks that the corruption of Spanish worda by the metathesis 
of the letters that compose them was a common phenomenon in the 
speech of negro slaves. A figure of o lace-bark Jatigo, consisting. of 
handle and lash in ame piece, way given ao few years ago in the French 
scientific journal La Notare. | | | | 
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The Peruvian Expedition of 1912, organized under the auspices of 
Yale University and the National Geographic Society for the purpose 
ef carrying an geographic and anthropologic exploration jn Peru, under 
the directorship of Prof. Hiram Bingham, will endeavor t continue 
ant extend the work of the Vale Peruvian Expedition of 1911, utilizing 
the discoveries made then ant continuing further along the same lines. 
lt is the purpose to pursue intensive étudies in the region where recon- 
noissance work was done on the last expedition, taking advantage of the 
discoveries then made to guide the plane for this year. 

The work planned for the expedition includes (1) the preparation of 
large-scale maps showing, among other details, ancient and modern sites 
and the routes connecting the later Inca capital of Viteds with the rest 
of Peri; (2) The discovery and identification of the places mentioned 
in the Spanish chronicles and in the early accounts of Peru, particularly 
the places connected with the 35 yeura of Inca rule after the advent of 
Pizarro: (3) The study of the various diseases throughout the region. 
visited and their geographical extent; (4) The study of the effect of 
coca chewing: (53) The study of the bone deposits in the Ayahnayero 
Quebrada where human and other bones were found on the 1911 expedi- 
tion: (6) The collection of osteological material not only in the Cuzco 
gravels but ales in the mowuttains of Vileabariba: (7) The making of 
photographs and physical measurements of native types throughout the 
region visited, with partictlar reference to a study of the distribution 
of the more important groups; (8) The collection of material for a study 
of the distribution af types of cranial deformation; (9) A thorough 
investigation of the region round about and north from Cuzco and Pisac, 
photographing, measuring, and describing whatever architectural ma- 
terial presents jrsel{; (10) The continuation of the investigation of the 
ruins discovered on the expedition of 1911; (11) The penetration still 
farther inte the jungles of the Pampaconas valley and beyond, to see 
whether any more remaine of Inca occupancy can be found. 


Prepared Human Head.—Some years ago, Lieut. W. E. Safford, 
U.S. N., brought to the National Museum a large collection of ethno- 
Jogical material which he obtained among the Jivaro Indians of the 
northern forest region of Peru. Among these was a human head which 

405 
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was worn about the necks 
of chiefs: on ceremanial 
OCCHEIONS a6 a sign of 
bravery and prowess in 
watiare, corresponding to 
the scalps of the Nurth 
American Indian. An ac- 
count of thie human head 





was piven Lieut. Saffard 
by Air Tirado, who was 
an eye-witness of the proc- 
ess. The description is as 
fullows: 

The head of the vic- 
tim is cut off squarely, 
with a small portion of the 
neck attached to it, and 
the scalp is laid open bya 
longitudinal slit down its 
back to the base of che 
neck so that the skull may 
be removed. The skin is 
then peeled off, a portion 
of flesh remaining attached 
tao it, leaving the skull 
hare, & knife being used 
about the eyelids, ears; 
and lips, so as to leave 
them attached to the head 
and face. When the skull 
and the jaw-bone are re- 
moved, the sack-like en- 
velope has the slit in its 
back sewn up, and the 
head resembles somewhat 
that of a mammal) in proc- 
cea ol preparation by the 
taxidermist: A emall hoie 
if Made in the center of 
the scalp, and a loop of 





Fic. 40.—Headl dried by Jivaro Indinns, northern 
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through and toggled or knotted. Thisloop is long enough to pass around 
the neck of the future wearer. The head is then dipped into a hot in- 
fusion of certain herbs (probably of an astringent nature). care being 
taken not to allow the roots af the hair ta enter. Hot stones ore then 
introduced into the cavity for the purpose of drying it, the stones being 
replaced as they coal off. Sontetimes a whole day is epent in this opera- 
tion. When the head is sufficiently dry it is hong up in the smoke of 
the daily fire weed for cooking. the hair being wrapped up in leaves to 
protect it from the smoke, During the entire process it continually de- 
creases in sire. After three of four monthe it is sufficiently cured, It 
ia then taken down, and the lips are pierced with holes through which. 
loops are passed for attaching a skein-like mass of string. ©n this skein 
are stained spots or bars-to indicate iow many victims the wearer of 
the trophy has slain; and the jet-bluck {ace 16 ornamented with & num- 
ber of red stripes, the pigment wed being obtained from the ‘achote’ 
or arnotto of commerce [ Bixea ereliana)," | 
Watrer Hovanr 


Anthropological Work by the Geological Survey of Canada.—Mr 
C., M. Barbeau’s Wyandot ethnological field work in Oklahoma of 
September-December, 1911, met with gratifying results, particularly os 
regards mythology, rituals,-social organization, and music; Mr Barbeau 
left for Oklahoma in April, 1912, to resume Ine Wyandor researches. 
Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser continued work on [roquois social organization 
and religion at Six Notions Reserve on Gran River, Ontario, front De- 
cember, 1911, to February, 1902, and is gaing forward with his researches 
inthe summerofigiz. Me F.W. Waugh, of Toronto, has been intrusted 
with the study in the field of lroquois material culture, and spent some time 
on this work at Six Nations Reserve in the winter of 1971-12; this branch 
of Traquois ethnology is being continued by Mr Waugh in the spring 
and summer of 19f2. The ethnological study of the Ojitwa has been 
intrusted to Dr Paul Radin: the firet Ojibwa reservation visited was at 
Sarma, near Lake Huron, where a large body of text material has been 
obtained. Museum work in Canadian archeology has been continued 
by Mr Harian I. Smith with the assistance of Mr W. J. Wintembierg, of 
Terento; Mr Smith and Mr Wintemberg will make an intensive study 
of a selected site in the St Lawrence lowlunde in the spring and summer 
of 1912. A new departure in the anthropological work of the Survey 
has been undertaken by Mr Francie H.S, Knowles, Assistant in Physical 
Anthropology at Oxford University, The physical anthropology of the 
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Indians of eastern Canada has been neglected on the whole, so that it 
seemiol! advisable to begin this branch of anthropological work with an 
eastern tribe. The lroquoia have been selected for the purpose and 
Mr Knowles has undertaken the task of securing. anthropometric dato 
at Six Nations Reserve in the apring and summer of 1912, 


International Congress of Anthropological Sciences —At an [nter- 
national Conference called by the Royal Anthropological !netitute of 
Great Brivain and Treland and held June ath in the rooms of the Insti- 
tute, London, immediately following the sessions of the International 
Congrese of Americanizts, ic was voted to organize an international 
congress of the anthropological sciences, which shall either include 
several existing congresses or work in affiliation with them. The congresses 
which it is hoped may hecome a part of the projected congress ore: 
Congrés Laternational "Anthropologie et d’Archéologie Préhistoriques, 
International. Congress of Anthropology, Congrés [nternationausx d'Eth- 
nographie, Lnternational Folk-Lare Congresses, and International Con- 
eress.of Amencanists. 

The organizing committee appointed by Dr A.-P. Maudalay, presi- 
dent of the Conference, ia constituted as follows: Maudslay (ex officio), 
chairman; KR. R. Marett (of Oxtord), secretary; Ardlitka, Boas, Capitan, 
Kramer, Heger. Waxweiler, Duckworth, Lafone Quevedo, and van 
Panhuys. ‘This committer met ot the clise of the Conference and 
decided that o congress should not be held before 1915 (if then). In the 
Meantime a general committee is being constituted by gradually adding 
names to the organizing committee; and subcommittees are |seing formed 
to establish harmonious relations with the various existing international! 
CONpresse=. 

Gorge Gaaxt MacCurny 


Death of Henry Jones.—Henry Clay Jones, father of the late Dr 
William Jones, died February 20, 1912. He wae the aon of George 
W,. Jones, a white man, and Katiqua (heh kade*, of, in the native pylla- 
rary, te ti ge su—Eagle Woman), a full-bloml Fox woman. Henry Jones 
wah widely known ag the best and anost reliable interpreter of his people, 
and more than once represented them at Washington, Though a Fox 
half-Llood, Henry Jone=-in 1860 went with the Sauk from Kanszs to 
Oklahoma, where he became a member of the council and was known a2 
the moat progressive member, Henry Jones accompanied hie son 
William to Tama, lowa, where the Foxes proper (the term “Sac and 
Fox” liaa more of a legal than an ethnological meaning) live, to enable 
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the latter to gather the muterial for the well-known "Fox Texts." It 
was largely for his father’s sake, Dr Jones wrote, that the information was 
furnished him; A fact not generally known is that Henry Jones wae pri- 
marily the translator of William's ‘Fox Texts,” though the latter 
revised the translation. Last summer the writer had occasion to 
hear Henry Joties interpreting, and considered his ability in that line 
ats allogether exceptional. For some year? his health had boen failing; 
he died of Bright's disease in his sixty-eighth year and wae burned with 
Masonic rites after the services at his home. 
Truman MICHELSON 


Eric Boman, well-known for his researches in the Andean tegion of 
Argentina, etc., left Stockholm on January to, 1912, on a new expedition 
te South America, under the auspices of the Swedish Anthropological 
and Geographical Society, which furnishes a subsidy for this investiga- 
tion. The expedition will last about a year. Ina letrer to Dr Alexander 
F. Chamberlain, dated Rio de Janeiro, February 16, Dr Boman outlines 
the objécts of the expedition as follows: First, to continue the archieo- 
logical investigations south of the Province of Catamarca, with a view 
of discovering whether the pre-Hispanic remains there are sufficiently 
similar to those of the northern Andine provinces as to be referred to the 
same Diaguitan culture: and to seek in the region of the Lagunas. de 
Huanacache for traces of the old Huarpes. Second, to carry on investi- 
gations in Chile, from Santiago to Copiapo, Tn this region there may 
be found numerous remains representing the period of Inca domination; 
perhaps alee some traces of the Diaguitas, and probably likewise some 
autechthonous substrata. Besides his archeological researches, Dr 
Boman’s plans include the collection of folklore and the obtaining of 
anthropometrical measurements of pure Indians. His address during the 
whole expedition will be Jakobsgatan 4, Stockholm (Sweden), whence 
‘all mail will be forwarded to him in South America. 


Mr Clarence B. Moore lias returned after five montha spent in 
investigating aboriginal mounds of Red river, in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Texas. Among many other objects were olitained three pipes of 
great interest, two of which came from a mound in southwestern Arkan- 
gas, One of these, of earthenware, the stem and bowl being in one piece, 
ié twenty-two inches long. The other, probably of a compact limestone, 
represents a- human figure on all fours, the arms not being worked out 
in detail, though the legs are carefully carved, A: third leg. smaller than 


the others, appeare in relict in the rear of the figure, between 
Ao. ATA ,, &. 8, bey 
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the other two. The third pipe was found in a mound in northwestern 
Louisiana and is of earthenware; its height is five and one-half inches, 
It consists of a human figure seated on the lower limbs which extend 
backward parallel. The figure holds a pipe in front of it, from the bow! 
of which ascends a passage through the figure to the mouth, which is 
open in such manner that smoke emerges from the mouth when the pipe ts 
in use. These pipes will be more fully deseribed and illustrated in a 
forthcoming paper to be published in the Journal of the Acedemy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 


Miniature Indian Baskets.—In an address before the Academy of 
Science of St Louis, Dr H. M. Whelpley spoke on miniature Indian 
baskets and exhibired two specimens made by the Pomo Indians which 
were Viewed by means of simple: microscopes, The foundation of the 
baskets is-of white leal willow (Salix argyrophylla) and is sewed: with 
California. sedge (Carrx barbure)., The baskets are made in pattern, 
black and white, the black being from the roat of the California sedge, 
The larger basket is 18 & .t0 inch, with an opening .06 inch across, 
and weighs one-fourth grain. The smaller basket is. .10 % .04 inch, 
with ai opening .o4 inch acros, and weighs one-twentieth grain. 
Both baskete.are woven in the same manner as large baskets and carefully 
patterned. The Pomo Indians, living in northern central California, 
are noted for the excellence of theit basketry, which, in workmanship. 
beauty, and variety of design, is worivaled in North America. The 
women are tisually the weavers, hut the'smaller of the two baskets des- 
eribed was mace by one of the lew men weavers now leftamong the Pom, 


The American Museum of Natural History is equipping a number of 
expeditions for summer field work. Dr Clark Wiseler expects to visit 
the Northern Blackfoot of Alberta, as well ae rhe Flatheads and Fort Peck 
Sioux of Montana, a large portion of the trip being devoted to the tives- 
tigation of the ceremonial organizations, which have been the subject 
of intensive study on the partof the Museum staff for a number of vears. 
For the same general purpose the Comanche, Ute, Shoshone, and Santee 
will be visited by Dr R. H. Lowie, who also intends to spend sone tine 
with the Crows in order to obtain additional data on their social organi- 
cation. Mr -N. C. Nelson has already begun an archeological recoo- 
noissance of the lower Rio Grande district, Mr Alanson Skinner will 
continue to work with the Menomini, and Rey, Gilbert 1. Wilson will 
resume his investigation of the Hidatsa, 
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At the meeting of the building committee of the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania held on May 4th, the architects submitted 
their plana for the rotunda to be erected at the south of the present 
building. The lower portion of this rotunda will provide an auditorium 
seating 750 persona, while the upper of tnain: floor will be an exhibition 
hall lighted by means of windows placed high above the Hoor and close 
to the roof. ‘The tecture room can be used in commection with the 
Museum or independently by means of a separate entrance. It was ane 
tounced at the sanie mecting that a ain considerably in excess of the 
‘amount needed for the rotimda and for Its furnishings had heen sub- 
scribed and the architects were instructed to prepare plans for a further 
addition. It is expected that the specifications will be complete before 
the tet of August. 


‘The teustees of Phillipe Academy, Andover, Mass., have authorized 
the department of archeology to begin an archeological survey of Maine 
this year,. Already the curator, Mr Warren K- Moorehead, has had an 
agent of the department in Maine for some weeks. -A number of camp 

sites, cemeteries; and other places have been entered on the standard 

governnient maps. I[t is proposed to map the entire state. The indica- 
tions are that the ancient Indian population was most numerous along 
the coast, about Sebayo lake, on the lower Penobscoe, Moosehead take, 
and Chamberlain lake, A number of students accompanied Mr Moore- 
head and others to Maine in June. The excavation of one or two ‘sites 
was begun in May, 

fe Anes Heputea, curator of the division of physical anthro- 
pology, U.S, National Museum, haa gone to the Upper Yenisel region of 
Siberia, ta carry on studies and to make collections for the museum 
and the Panama-California Exposition of San Diego, From the Upper 
Yentsci he will go to Irkutsk, and such other parts of Mongolia and Turkes- 
tan as he may have me to visit. After leaving Siberia he will visit 
Kiachtata in Chinese Turkestan, Mongolia, and then follow the road to 
Urga, whence he will proceed aiong the old caravan route to China proper, 

Here Wichenst REeu.en, vice-president of the Association of Bava- 
ran Historical and Archeological Societies and of the Anthropological 
Society, us well asa patton of the Nuremberg Museum, has been through 
the United States for the purpose of studying archeological collections. 
Herr Rehlen, while nat professionally enyayged in archeological research, 
has heen very much interested in the Paleolithic period and hae pub- 
lished contributions to thie subject. 
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Um Kirey 2. Moose, aid in the division of physical anthropelogy, 
U.S. National Miseum, and Mr Jain P. Harrington, ethnologist, of the 
School of American Archawlwy, Santa Fé, New Mexice, will make a trips 
to St Lowrence jaland, Alasku, to make observations att the tribe of 
Eskimo living theron, The materials gathered are to be incorporated in 
the exhiidts uf the U.S. National Moseom atthe Panamna-Californip 
Exjieition at San Diego in pois, 

THe Misnus of the University of Pennsylvania has arranged to 
send on exjeslition to the Amazon under the direction of Mr Algot 
Lange, The expedition will be furnished with a steamer targe and 
seaworthy enough tocarry the party (rom New York to the-mouth of 
the Amazon and op thet river for several thousand miles to the trilnitaries, 
where: the Indian tribes will) he studied and collections made for the 
next three years. 

Prog, Hesky Montcomery has been relieved of the curatorship 
of the Museury of the University if Toronto, at his own request; and 
hunvelorth will devote his time and energies to the continuation of his 
field studies in archeology, commenced about thirty years ago in North 
Dakota and subsequently extended to Utah, Nebraska. Manitala, and 
Ontario, 

WE tegret to record the death, on April 21, 1911, 0f Mr A. T. Sinclair, 
of Allston, Bosten, Mass, Mr Sinclair was a keen student of the 
Gypsies and of the subject of tattooing, and the results of some of his 
studies ave Leen publisher in the American Anthropologist, the Journal 
af <imericon Folk- Lore, and the Journal of the Gypay Lore Society, 

THE YUMLICATION of a quarterly series of Studies in Linguistic 
Paychoiogy, unier the editorship of Prof. Robert J, Kellogg, has been 
commenced by the James Millikin University at Decatur, [inois: The 
new publication consists of sixty-four pages and the subscription price 
is SV.25 @ pear, 

Prov. Frepenick Stagk, of the University of Chicago, will conduct 
an expedition to Wea Africa, to cover a period of six months: He will 
be accompanied by Mr Harry Foster ean and Mr Campbell Marvin. 
Especial attention will be given to native arte and industries, religions 
and folklore. 

Pxor, Franz Toss foturned from Mexico to New York on May 
oth, and sailed for London on May ith in onder taathend ihe -Cone 
gress of Americonists, where he represented Cobimbia. University, the 
American Ethnological Society, and the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, 
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THe Cornplanter medal for historical research has been awarded to 
Der Reuben Gold Thwaites, secretary and superintendent of the Wiscon-: 
sin State Historical Society, in recoguition of his service to Lroquais re- 
search in editing and publishing the Jesu Relalionsand Alived Documents. 


On Jane 4, the University of Oxford conferred the hitorary degrve 
of D.Sc, upon two well-known anthropologists: A. Py Mauilslay, pres- 
ident of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and Prof, Franz Boas, of Columbia University. 


A piocearny of the late Dr William Jones, entitiod Witham Jones, 
Indian, Cowboy, American Scholar, and Anthropologist, by Henry Milner 
Rideout, is in preparation and will soon be published by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. 


Tie COLLECTION of aboriginal objects from the Caicos islands In the 
West Inilics, described in the last number of this journal by Mr Theedoor 
de Booy, has been acquired by and added to the collectinns of George G. 
Heye, Esq... of New York. 


Da J. Annes Masox and Mr William H. Mechling, both of the 
University of Pennsvivania, have tecently returned from Mexico, where 
they have heen wesisting Professor Boas in the linguistic reconnoissatice 
of Mexican Indians. 


Pror, Axtitr Kerr delivered a series of Hanterian Lectures at the 
Royal College of Surgeon on February 26.and 28, March 1, 4, 6, and 4, 
on ‘The Relationship of Neanderthal Man amd Pithecanthropuy to 
Modern Man. 


A ctant ol $75.00 has been made by the trustees of the Elizabeth 
Thompson Science Fun to K. Stolyhwo, rue Kaliksta, Varsovie, Poland, 
fur the archealogical exploration of the Cave of Lary, Poland. 

Asions the Knights created on the occasion of the birthday of King 
George, we note the mame of Chatkes Hercules Real, LL.D. President 
of the Society of Antiquaries. 

Gex. Jans 5S, Crark, for many years engaged in a etudy of the 
history of the Iroquois, died April 8, gta, at Auburn, New York. aged 
cighty-nine years. 

Da AW Hance, of the U.S, National Museum, hue been named a 
correspotiling member af the Seckére d'Anthropologie de [rtxelles, 
Belgium. 
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Prov: Rovasn B, Dixon has elt Cambridge for Kashmere, Ladateh, 
and India, where he will ¢pend severa! months in ethnological research, 

Prov. Repo.e Magtin, who has spent some time in Versailles, is 
preparing his long-expected text-book an physical anthropolegy. 

De Gkatiner, of the Raurenstrauch-Joest Museum in Colugne, 
has commenced to lecture at the University of Bunn. 

Dx Auranp M. Tostex has been appointed assistant professor of 
anthropology ar Harvard University. 

Tue Lucy Wharton Drexel medal of the Museum of Archeology of 
the University of Pennsylvania has been awarded to Dr M. Aurel Stein 
for his explorations in China. 
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THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE INDIANS OF SOUTHERN 
NEW ENGLAND 


By HARRIS HAWTHORNE WILDER 


WwW IN the last thirty years a number of skulls of illustrious 
men have been submitted to anatomists, either to learn 
their special characteristics or to establish their identity. 

Thus the skull of Kant was studied by Kupffer and Bessel-Hagen 
in 1881, that of Raphael by Welcker in 1884, and that of Bach by 
His in t895. The supposed skull of Schiller, long cherished at 
Weimar as genuine, was proven spurious by Weicker in 1882, and 
the real one was supposed to be lost until, within the last few months, 
it has come to light, and is now in possession of the anatomist August 
Froriep.!’ During this series of investigations the detailed relation- 
ships between the face of the skull and the fleshy face have become 
more and more definitely known, until it seems now possible, given 
either one, to reproduce the other with considerable accuracy. “Thus 
far the study has been confined in the main to ascertaining the 
average thickness of the soft parts over certain definite points, and 
then covering the face of the skull with a layer of clay, or other 
plastic substance, carefully observing the proper measurements at 
each point. Although this method is confessedly incomplete, it 
was used with startling results in 1895 in building up the face upon 
the supposed skull of Bach, results that proved the identity of the 
' Presented ot (he annual aestion of the Anstomische Geerllechialt at Munich 


in April lost (1929), Cf. Amat. Ane, May 23. 2903, for the preliminary report. 
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skull in question beyond all doubt. (Fig. §0.) Since then the 
method has been employed a few times, generally in somewhat 
fanciful cases. Thue Kollmann has reconstructed the face of a 
Neolithic woman from the lake-village site of Auvernier, Lake 
Neuchatel, and Merkel has built up the bust of an early Low-Saxon 
from an ancient 
skull, fownd by 
excavation in 
the viemty of 
Gottingen. 
Still, in spite 
of the real inter- 
estin the restilts, 
the data for such 
a reconstruction 
are not yet com- 
nlete, and far 
certainofl the 
et features, 
notably the 
fleshy part of the 
nose, the lips, 
and the sur 
rouncdings of the 
eves, there is still 
much to be dane. 





Pia, §0.— Reconstruction al the face of Johann Selection It is not impos- 
Bach; built direcely upon the skull by the senlptor Seffner in 


accofdance with the measurements taken by Profemor His, . ee ee 
(After Hii, 4694.) in {These Getaus 


there may be 
definite correlations between the bony structures and the soft parts, 
which later research will reveal, and that indications-of these exist 
uipen the face of the skull, if they could only be read. For the nose, 
at least a enol beginning of this was made by Welcker in his discus- 
sion a the supposed Schiller skull," but there is stil] much to be 
done in: this direction. 


sible that even 


Welker, Schiller's Schddel and Todiermarky, Bruunshweig, 1463, ep, pop. Ba 
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Regarding the general thickness of the soft parts of the face, 
not connected with the special features, Welcker established the 
average thickness at nine definite median points, obtaining his data 
from thirteen male bodies of midille age by means of a small, 
double-edged knife with a chisel-shaped end, He first ascertained 
with accuracy the total Jeneth of the blade of this instrument, then, 
at each of the determined points, thrust it perpendicularly through 
the soft parte until it came to the bone, and measured the part 
of the knife-blade still remaining. The points. taken, with the 
average thickness at cach, are given in the first column of the sub- 
joined table. 

Wilhelm His, in 1895, during his investigation of the Bach skull, 
made further studies in the thickness of the soft parts, using a larger 
number of bodies, including females, and establishing several lateral 
points. 

To obtain his measurements he abandoned the thin blade em- 
ployed by Welcker in favor of a sewing needle, set in a handle and 
bearing a small rubber disk. The needle was oiled and thrust into 
the flesh perpendicular to the surface, the disk registering the 
thickness. After withdrawal, the part below the disk could be 
mensured with a millimeter rule. 

His first showed the difference in the thickness of the soft 
parts in bodies of variows conditions, and compared the data 
obtained from 24 male suicides, who were in sound bodily condition, 
with those from 9 males who had died of wasting disease. His 
results from the sound bodies in the case of each sex separately are 
shown in the second and third columns of the table here given. 

Still more material was furnished by Kollmann and Bilchly 
three years later, apropos of the reconstruction of the face of the 
Neolithic female skull aforesaid. These investigators studied the 
bodies of 21 males and 7 fernales in various bodily conditions, and 
added three points to those employed by His; namely, the free 
edge of the nasal bones (rhinion), previously used by Welcker; 
the highest point upon the surface of the jugal bone; and the middle 
of the zygoma. The averages of these 21 males and of the four 
well-nourished females are given in the table here presented (columns 


(3.4 4, 1909 
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4 and 6). Furthermore, these authors, in addition to their own 
data, added the 24 normal male individuals measured by His, 
and thus obtained a combined average of 45 normal male individuals 
(column 5 of the table). For females the data are still meager, but 
Kollmann and Biichly again combined the results from their four 
well-nourished female bedies with those from the four female 
suicides of His, and 
obtained a combined 
average of the data 
from 8 individuals 
(column 7), 

For obtaining 
their measurements 
these authors em- 
ployed a needle, as 
did His, but instead 
of using the rubber 
disk, they blackened 
the needle with soot 
from a candle flame 
before each applica- 
tion, Contact with 
the flesh rubbed off 
the soot, and after 
withdrawal the soot- 
free part was meas 





ured. Fig. §3.—Face of a Soullithic Swiss woman. trom the 
The final result take village site of Auverer, on Lake Newchfitel. Built 
directly woonm the skull by Kollmann ani Biichly, 1998. 


1e5e investioa- 
of th 5 (Aiber Eollmann.) 


tions, here repro- 
duced. (fig. 51), ia very pleasing, and. represents a young woratn of 
rather masculine type, with a markedly Swiss countenance: a good 
model for a statue of Helvetia. 

A second attempt to recall the past, but ene not so distant, 
through plastic reconstruction, was made. by Merkel in 1900, who, 
with the assistance of the sculptor Eichler, built a face upon the 
skull of an ancient Saxon, found in the neighborhood of Gottingen, 
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and estimated to be between 1200 and 1400 years old. This work, 
however, differed in method from the preceding, for Merkel often 
departed widely from the preseribed data, following tather his 
own deductions con- 
cerning the develop- 
ment of muscles and 
other parts, as sug- 
gested by the lines 
and features of the 
skull; yet again, as 
with Kollmann, the 
result was extremely 
pleasing although it 
cannot well be tested 
(fg. 52). Upon look- 
ing at these striking 
and very effective 
results one. cannot 
help thinking of the 
influence of the pro- 
fessional sculptor 
who performed the 
plastic part of the 
work in each case, 
and the feeling is 
strong that much 
that 16 satislying in 

Pio. §2.— Hunt of & Low-Sacon of soo-7oo ao; built the result ray be 
Upon Ae from the Leinegau districs of Germany, cmwr due to the skill of 
Gittings, by Merkel, mr. (From Egecling, after 


Merkel.) the artist, although 





Without any con- 
scious attempt on his part to express an ideal. 

In the direction of racial measurements Birkner, in 1903-1905, 
measured carefully the beads of six beheaded Chinese, and came 
to: the result that in racial atatomy the soft Parts vary more than 
the skulls, and that the racial differences in the thickness of soft parts 


are very considerable, Fischer, in 1903, measured the <oft parts 
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of two Papuans, and yon Eggeling, ii 1909, studied in the same way 
the heads of four Hereros, The results of these (Chinese, Papuans, 
Hereros), although they include only a very few individuals, are 
here added for comparison with the others (columns 8, 9, and 10), 
and serve to emphasize Birkner’s conclusions. Wor Eggeling, from 
whom these last figures are taken, calls attention to the most striking 
departures from European averages by the use of heavy type, and 
this method is here reproduced, Thus one sees at once that in the 
Chinese the base of the bony nose, at the fronto-tiasal suture, ts sunk 
much deeper in the fesh, and in the Papuans it is more superficial, 
than in Europeans; also the traditional thickness of lip in the 
negro is shown by the thickness at the prosthion in the Herero. 
In the lateral points there is a greater thickness of flesh over the 
éuperciliary ridges in both Chinese and Herero, while in the sur- 
roundings of the eye the Papuans are about the same as Europeans. 
Other marked points of difference are in the cheeks of the Chinese, 
and in the masseteric region of all three races, where the measure- 
ments considerably exceed those of Europeans. 

Theee last three investigators, Birkner, Fischer, and von Eggeling, 
employed in their work the soot-covered needle of Kollmann, but 
for this purpose a special instrument has recently been prepared 
by Czekanowski (1907), consisting of a needle thar slides in a brass 
tube. In this latter is a graduated:slot. This indicates the extent 
of projection of the needle bevond the lower edge of the brass tube, 
which is disk-shaped and lies flat upon the surface of the skin, 

Interested now for several years In these European attempts 
at reconstructing faces upon skulls, | determined to apply the 
methods to the skulls of New England Indians, in 4a region where 
the extermination of this race has been so complete that no living 
representatives are now left except two or three small communities 
where intermarriage with other races, especially Negroes, has been 
long continued (ec. g., Gay Head, Mass; Charlestown, RK. [.), 

For data I took, in general, those of Europeans, reducing the 
figures, however, to a single decimal, 4s 4 figure in the hundredths 
place can have no meaning in practical application. ‘Thus reduced, 
the figures for the two sexes, as used by me, are indicated in the 
two last columns of the table (columns t1 antl 12). 
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Since, however, a few striking racial differences are to be ex- 
pected, lL allowed the general contours and proportions of the skulls 
use| to effect a few modifications when the indications seemed to 
demand it. ‘Thus, through the masseter, where the average Euro- 





Fis. §3.—Location of the established points uno the face; front view. (After 
Kollmann and Bichly,) 


pean measurement of 16-17 mm. gave the region a hollow appear- 
ance, | increased the thickness to 20 of even more, using as an 
indication the zygomatic arch and the configuration of the area of 
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‘insertion of this: muscle upon the mandible. In most respects, 
however, I adhered closely to the European data. 

Regarding the plastic material, and the methods of application, 


, = 7 = 
. = _—s = 


ety ar 





Frc. 34.—Location of the establihed points upon the face; side view... (Aiter Koll- 
mas and Bichty,) 


His and Kollmann used clay, which they spread over the skull, 
as guided by the points of known thickness, previously builr up in 
the form of pyramids of plaster of Pars, and accurately measured. 
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Merkel substituted plustilina for ordinary clay, a procedure which 
has since become universally adopted, Concerning the method of 
obtaining the exact thickness at the established points, T have used 
little strips of ordinarily thick writing paper, about a millimeter wide, 
The strip ts bent near the middle into two portions at right angles to 
each other, and oneof themiscutdown toa lengch that corresponds 
exactly to the required thickness. The unmeasured portion is 
then used asa standard or foot, and fastened down to the surface 
of the bone with a Jittle piewe of plastilina, while the other piece 
projects perpendicularly. By carefully building up on both sides 
of this with more plastilina, any bending of the measuring strip is 
prevented. | alse find it more advantageous to build up the 
surface as fast as the measures are located, rather than first to 
cover the skull with these structures; and thus, during the progress 
of the work, an entire side or the upper part of the face may be 
connpleted while the remainder of the skull is still bare. 

After their enclosure in the plastilina the little paper strips are 
a= firm and reliable as the plaster pyramids, and the fine white 
lines of the square-cut ends are always sufficiently obvious. If 
covered up during the progress of the work they may be found ina 
moment by rubbing over the spot, and may with equal readiness be 
concealed at the final finishing of the surface. 

The skulls selected for reconstruction include a man and a 
woman of the Narragansett tribe in Rhode Island, and two men, 
presumably Nonotucks, fram Hadley, Mass:, exhumed! about four 
miles from each other, 

The details of the four skulls are as follows: 


r. Narragansett (male}, Exhumed in Jamestown, RI, (Canouleut 14. 

2. Notragansett (female). Sut-type: Niantic. Exhumed from “Indian Bury- 
img Hill," Charlestown, &. |. 

3 Nonotuck (male), Exhumed in Hadley, Mags. at “Indian Hill,""! near 
Hockanim, on east bank of Connecticut river. 

4, Nonotuck (male), Exhumed jn North Hadley, Mass,, im east bank of Con- 
necticut river. 


The first of these is No, 41763 of the collection of hrillipes 
Academy, Andover, Mass., and was kindly lent to me by the 
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curator, Mr Warren K. Moorehead The second js a skull of 
real historical value, being that of a daughter of the Niantic chieftain 
Ninigret. She died young in 1660, and was buried in a log sarcoph- 
agus, surrounded by articles of valne,in a parcel of land set apart 
for the purpose by her father, who followed in this the custom of 
the English. Her body was exhumed in 1859, apparently out al 
curiosity, but by good fortune the skull came eventually into the 
possession of Dr Usher Parsons of Providence, who presented it 
before the Rhode [sland Historical Society, in (862, and published 
his paper in the Assiortcal Magasine, Feb, 1863,.pp.41-44. ‘Through 
his son, Dr Charles W. Parsons, the skull came inte the possession 
of Brown University, and was entrusted to me by the present direc- 
tor of the Museum there, Dr Albert D, Mead. To both him and 
Mr Moorehead | wish to acknowledge my indebtedness, 

The other two skulls are loen!, and belong to the Smith College 
collection, The last was excavated in October 1904, and an account 
of it was published in the American Anthropologist for April—June 
1905, Pp. 295-300. 

In the first row of pl. XXV are given the photographs of the 
reconstructions in plastilina, built directly upon the skulle by the 
use of the measurements given above, In this row the order is a 
chance one, in which the young Narragansett woman comes first 
upon the left, followed in. order by the North Hadley young man, 
the Narragansett man, and the man from Hadley (Hockanum). 

Teo test the method as te both racial and individual characters 
Lalso built up faces in the same manner, and with the same measure- 
ments, upon the skulls of two negro males and two white females, 
and the results of these are given in the second row of the same plate. 
The first on the left is. that of a negro male of 30 years, from the 
Medical Department of the University of Missoun: The body was 
obtained [rom the Fulton Asylum, and the cause of death was 
recorded as pulmonary tuberculosis. 

The history of the second bead, also-a@ negro, is peculiar, as it 
represents to a vertain extent a test of the accuracy of the method. 





(An accompanying lohel reade) "Skull al New England Indian, Preeented by 
Fetdinan! Ambrosi, Jomestiwn, BR. 1." 
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This skull was one that | prepared some 25 years ago, and I still 
remember in a general way the appearance of the face before 
preparation. | purposely, then, selected it for use in teaching the 
method to a young man of Northampton, Mr Leigh Hoadley, who 
sometimes aids me az a volunteer assistant, | taught hin) the 
general methods of building up the proper thickness at the wari- 
ous points, and located the points for him: then, without saying 
anything whatever about the skull, save that I had prepared it, 
dismissed him to finish the work by himself. Naturally one cannot 
rely too much upon the memory of such a thing as the face of a 
dissecting-room subject after so long a time, but when, on the next 
day, Mr Hoadley brought me his finished result, as given here, it 
recalled the face of the subject and the circumstances very distinctly 
and appears to me a good capy of the original. 

The third and fourth of the series are those of young white 
women, the third prepared in New York forty years ago, and the 
fourth a skull purchased from Ward, of Rochester. The recon- 
structions were very hastily done, merely as tests of race, but seem 
satisiactorily European, 

The frst row in pl. xxvi was photographed from the finished 
casts, which were done in plaster direct from the plastilina, but since 
the white color offers some advantages to the camera, and especially 
since the original models received considerably more smoothing 
and finishing after the photographs of pl. xxv were taken, it has 
seemed best thus to present them again in their finished form. 
They are, furthermore, arranged here in the order of the list given 
above, the two Narragansetts, man and woman, upon the left, the 
two Nonotucks from Hadley upon the right. The second row 
shows the skulls of the same, in the same order, taken after the 
removal of the plastilina subsequent to the casting, In the case 
of the young Narragansett (Niantic) woman the mandible was 
wanting, and the substitution was made of a fairly well-fitting piece 
from a female white skull. In completing the restorations; however, 

1 The work of custing my plustiliza originals in plaster wan moet wkilfully carried 


out by Mr EA. Thompion, of Amherst, to whim also] wen indebted far the final 
finishing of the surfaces. 
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it was soon found that the usual measures could not be used for 
the substitute jaw, and the plastilina was put an quite without 
reference to the contours of the bone, the attempt being made only 
to present a jaw and chin similar to that of the other Indians, but 
weaker and more feminine. In doing this the substitute bone was 
left quite bare in places, while in others it was buried beneath a 
mass of plastilina which had no anatomical meaning, thus clearly 
showing the individual, and perhaps also the racial, character of 
skeletal parts; 

Thus, in studying this historically important face, it must be 
constantly kept in mind that the jaw and chin, from the mouth 
down, are hypothetical; yet, if one cover this portion with the hand, 
it will be seen that the part thus supplied is non-essential, and 
scarcely alters the general expression. Any great departure in 
facial expression and contour fram the present restoration could be 
occasioned only by the slight chance that the young woman may 
have had some very individual and peculiar type of jaw, like her 
associate, the Narragansett man, which is not likely. If these parts 
were originally of the usual type the young daughter of Sachem 
Ninigret must have looked very much as here presented... 

To emphasize still further the personality of this Narragansett 
pair they are presented by themselves, on a somewhat larger scale, 
in plate xXvit. [n this they are posed a little, to appear more as 
people are generally seen, and a bit of cloth is twisted about the 
head of the young squaw, to obviate the bald appearance of the 
restoration without hair, As a matter of fact, when exhumed, a 
large quantity of hair was still present; and even now, upon the 
more sheltered part of the occipital bone, there ls a thin crust of 
forcign substance, which consists mostly of short pieces of hair, 
closely felted together, and bleached to a light yellow brown: 

Concerning the Nonotuck Indians we have almost no historical. 
aecount except the mark of a few of them upon local deeds mostly 
made out to the Pyncheon company at Springfield. They were 
more or less under the cantrol of the more powerful Pocumtucks to 
the north of them, who possessed a chief settlement at or near the 
present Deerheld, Their restoration has thus a special interest, as it 
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supplies data that were supposedly lost forever. The face of the 
young: man from North Hadley (pl. xxvii) is an interesting type 
because of its extreme shortness and broadness, Measured upon 
the skull, the breadth between zygomatic arches (estimated, 
because of a dehciency upon the right side) is 137 mm, the same 
asin the larger skull of the other Nonotuck. This, when com- 
parc with a nasion-prosthion line of 63,-gives a superior facial 
index of but 46. This index in the other Nonotuck is 53.3, and in 
the male and female Narragansetts respectively 52.6 and 56.4. 
Both from the physiognomy, the cranial capacity of 1275 c.c,, and 
the absence of all associated artifacts in his grave (American An- 
liropologist, 1905, L. c.), it is safe to conclude that in this young man 
we have simply one of the rank and file, an ordinary person of low 
rank, and, probably, of limited intelligence. The cranial capacity of 
the other Nonotuck is 1473, and that of the Narragansett man is 
1370. The litthe Niantic ajuaw, as would be supposed from the 
small size of the skull, has a small cranial capacity, only 1245 ¢.c., 
but the remarkably good frontal contour, the cerebral portion of 
which is very high, quite compensates for the lack of size, especially 
in a presumably small body, and argues a high degree of intelligence. 
If we compare this frontal contour (aa taken with the Lissauer 
diagraph) with that of her three associates, we find that in her case 
the contour gives-a frontal contour angle of 131°, as compared with 
the flatter angles of 132.7° for the large Nenotuck, 136.8° for her 
Narragansett associate, and 140° for the little, unintelligent man 
from North Hadley. 

To these tew anthropometric data, which are taken from a more 
extended work in preparation upon the skulls of New England 
Indians, there may be added the usual cranial indices, together 
with the total maximum length and breadth measurements. These, 
with the latter placed in fractional form, as in obtaining the cranial 
indices, are as. follows: 

1. Narragansett (male) JAA = 68.3, 

2. Narragansett (female) 4ff = 78.74. 

3: Nonotuck (male). The larger one 443 = 76.37. 

4. Nonotuck (male). The smaller one 44", = 73.42. 
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By this the Narragansett male specimen is shown to be ex- 
tremely dolichocephalic, a striking character of the original skull, 
while the young squaw has an unusually broad head for a New 
England Indian. ‘The others are more nearly the usual form, and 
this, as well.as-in the other features, appear as good types of their 
race. 

In criticizing the actual value of the method of restoration the 
weak point is seen at once, namely, the opportunity for imagination 
on the part of the manipulator in the case of such features as the 
lips, the soft parts of the nose, and the setting of the eyes. The room 
for the personal equation is, however, not nearly 60 great as it would 
seem, for although not all the possible correlations between these 
soft features and the underlying and supporting hard parts are as 
vet known, at the same time the range of possibilities for the working 
of the imagination is seen to be much réstricted when one attempts 
for himself an actual restoration. 

In the nose, for example, the nasal bones often extend a long 
way down the profile, and give auch a definite beginning to the 
outline. that, with the terminal limit distinctly marked by the 
akanthion, there is practically but ome possible way of completing 
the contour. The lower outline of the piriform fossa locates the 
point of attachment of the septum and the position of the two 
nostrils; and by the level of these last two, as well as by the shape 
of the bony septum, one can learn whether the nose was straight 
or scoliotic, and, in the latter case, to what degree, The breadth 
between the wings cin be obtained with considerable exactness 
by obtaining the nasal index in the skull and ‘ascertaining the 
index of the living face to which this value corresponds. For an 
exact correspondence we are perhaps not yet ready, but, to start 
with, the points generally accepted in each case as the boundaries 
berween the classes of nasal indices may be taken as equivalent. 
Thus, on the skull a nasal index of 47 is the lowest number of the 
mezorrhine class, while in the case of the living this place ts held 
by a nasal index of 70. Thus the numbers 47 and 70, in the two 
cases, skull and living, may be considered as about equivalent, 
and the same may be postulated of the indices 59 and 100 respec- 
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tively, which mark the entrance into the class of platyrrhine, or 
chamerrhine, noses, Starting with these.as fixed points of comi- 
nariaon, it will be seen that every single point in skuil indices cor- 
responds to three on the living, or, beginning with 45 = 7o, we have 
49 = 73,50 = 76-and soon. Now, if these figures be taken as ap- 
proximately correct, one can easily find from the nasal index of the 
skull that upon the face of the same individual while living, and 
since the length is the same in both conditions (nasion-akanthion), 
with the termini precisely indicated, one may thus readily obtain 
the exact breadth of the fleshy nose between the outer limits of 
the ala. 

With the mouth the data are at present somewhat less precise, 
but fram a few observations upon the living, the oral slit, when 
the mouth is in repose, seems to coincide with the line formed by 
the edges of the upper teeth, and to extend wpon each side to about 
the middle of the second premolar (bicuspid) tooth.’ These points 
may be fed upon the skull, while at work, by inserting pins or 
amall toothpicks and fastening them in the proper position by 
plastilina. They will thus remain in place, and give the proper 
location for the external features, during the subsequent progress 
af the work and at any level to which the plastilina is built. When 
the mouth is nearly completed they may be withdrawn and the 
holes obliterated. 

The size and fulness of the lips themselves, although not given 
directly, are strongly indicated by the fixing of the median points 
above and below them, the center of the hollow of the upper lip, 
which in the living is directly over the prosthion upon the skull, 
and the center of the transverse furrow of the chin, which marks 
the base of the lower lip. These points, with the slope of the 
alveoli and teeth, together with the exact position of the mouth 
alit, hedge the problem around with so many conditions that there 
is slight opportunity for the manipulator to vary his work, or to 
construct more than one type of mouth upon a given skull. In 
determining the two median surface points it might be better, in the 


8 Merkel determined a constant idirect-relation betwren the extent of development 
a the jaw muscles and the length of the oral alis. 
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case of a-negro skull, to use the measurements given for the Hereros, 
but éven with European measures, as were employed in the two 
tiegro reconstructions given here, the thickness of the lips seems 
sufficiently marked, with only the slant of the alveolar surfaces as 
a basis. 

The construction of the eves became transformed from an 
unsatisfactory sort of guesswork to a simple and fairly precise 
piece of work by a method which developed during the course of 
my study, and the result will appeal to one from the underlying 
anatomical principles upon which itis based. For each orbit | 
construct a pilastilina eveball, of the proper size to-allow a sufficient 
space for the eye-muscles, glands, and other surrounding structures, 
and fix this Immovably upon a iittle bed of cotton, previously 
packed into the deepest part of the orbit. In the placing of this 
eyéball there is still some lack of precision in its forward and back 
location, yet it will be seen from the study of living people that in 
most cases a wooden ruler or other firm object witha straight edge 
may be placed vertically over the closed eve and just come into 
firm: contact with the supercihiary ridge, the lower lip of the orbit, 
and the surface of the lid-covered eyeball. -As all three points 
of contact are covered with skin of approximately the same thick- 
ness, this means that, on the average, the plastilina eyeball should 
be set in until the upper and lower lips of the bony orbit and the 
front surface of the ball are in line. 

Asa check upon this we have the orbital index (1 use the Adachi 
method), and where this is large, Indicating a round orbit and ‘a 
large. full eve, Lallow the ball to project a little, while in the opposite 
case It may be sunk in, a little back of the usual position. Indians, 
for example, aré generally hypsiconch (megaseme), with large 
and projecting eyeballs, and in life the form of these Latter is often 
seen through the skin considerably bevond the palpebral opening. 

The position of the two cantht is almost precisely determined, 
the inner by the naso-lacrymal duct, and the outer by a slightly 
but definitely indicated “malar tubercle,” to which attention has 
recently been valled by Whitnall.’ As in the ease of the features 
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of the mouth, these points can be kept through all the manipu- 
lations by means of pins. 

Having determined so much, after the external skin surface 
has been Jaid on entirely around the orbit, as far as its margin, 
the surroundings of the eye may be comploted by laying on the 
lids. These are best made by themselves, of an approximately 
proper size and thickness, and then fitted to the conditions after 
being [aid on. Here, as elsewhere, the final finishing is done by 
means of the usual wooden toals which sculptors employ, cut inte 
various shapes, and consists mainly of cutting and smoothing the 
free edges of the lids, smoothing the eyeball, emphasizing the 
canthi, and so on, The final result is an eye of some anatomical 
detail, the essential parts of which are definitely determined from 
indications furnished by the skull. 

For the external ear T have as vet no data other than that of 
position, as given by the auditory opening. In this it must be 
observed, as pointed out by Welcker in 1883 (Sehiller’s Schddel, p.61), 
that the openings of the external ear and of the skull do not coincide, 
but that the latter lies upon the average 5.5 mm. farther hack, 
ond the same distance higher than the other. Much is to be ex- 
pected of the careful study of the external ear of different races, as 
now investigated by Bean, so that in the furure-it will be potas 
to add toa réconstruction at least the conventional ears of the race 
te which the individual belongs. In the case of the young indian 
from North Hadley I have purposely set the ears well out, since the 
face and head seem to suit that form, The case is wholly without 
other basis, bat with regard to both this and the other reconstrac- 
tions it is to be observed that ina head shorn of hair, as these all 
are, the external ears appear more prominent than when the hair is 
present, 

Undoubtedly a more detailed study of these special features— 
hose, tiouth, and eves—in a large number of bodies, and the sub- 
sequent study of the macerated skulls of the same individuals, 
would add greatly to our knowledge of the definite points indicated 
in the hone, and would render the reconstruction of these features 
nitich more exact than at present. There are undowbtedly many 
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more correlations between the soft features and the underlying 
hard parts that we have not yet learned to read, since, theoretically, 
every change in the first, in a region where the two are so inti- 
mately assoctated as in the face, must cause corresponding modi- 
fications of the latter, The droop of a lip, or increased weight 
in an eyelid, presumably brings with it some change in the wnder- 
lving bone, and these correlations we may sometime learn to read. 

It is very probable, too, that we may obtain some help from 
an alhed line of investigation now being extensively followed, 
namely, the study of the facial muscles in the different human 
races (Ruge, Popowsky, Forster, Fischer, von Eggeling, Loth, and 
many others), The facts thus obtained will be of direct service 
in informing us which lines to emphasize, and which surfaces to 
strengthen in building up the faces of different racial types, and 
will probably serve to guide us to many of the correlations we sevk 
by pointing out the places where such are likely to be found, 

In two points only, that of the bodily condition of the subject, 
whether well-nourished or emaciated, and that of the presence and 
location of wrinkles, two closely associated superficial characters 
that differ at times in the same individual, can the skull mot be 
expected to furnish much information; and inasmuch as these 
details, superficial as they are, are generally much relied upon in 
the sight recognition of individual faces, the method here discussed 
will always, to the unscientific, have its deficiencies. Even here, 
however, certain af the deeper folds and wrinkles can be inferred 
from the general relations and amount of development of the other 
parts, and assuredly many of the traces of senility are very apparent 
in the bones, It is thus quite warrantable for us to adopt even 
the extreme view of Holl, that “der Formenreichthum der skele- 
tirten Gesichtsschade! ist cin so grosser, dass jeder dicser eine 
bestimmte Physiognomie aufweist; <ie sind von einander gerade 
so Verschieden, wie cs die Gesichter der Lehendéen stnd."*! 

This extreme individuality of the bony faces in skulls is not 
casy to recognize, since not even a professional craniologist. expe- 
fienees the daily and hourly drill in the selection and comparlean 
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of features which we all of us experience from our infancy in the 
case of faces, but by spreading over a skull a plastic mass of a 
definite thickness the eurface with which we are all familiar is 
brought out, and the individuality at once appears, 

As a method the results seem, at least, satisfactory, but it 
needs not only many new observations concerning the correlation 
of hard and seft parts, but also a large number of tests like that 
af the negro skull above mentioned), where, by death-musks, photo- 
graphs, or. actual acquaintance, the appearance in’ the fiesh may 
be put on record, and compared with the completed restoration, 
mace by an operator kept in ignorance of the records. 

When perfected, there is practically no end to the application 
of this reconstruction method. Not only is there an important 
medicolégal aspect of the cage, in the numerous instances in which 
the identity of a given skull comes in question, but the same ques- 
tion comes up frequently in such cases as these of Bach and Schiller. 
Of the 278 skulls recently obtained from the wreck of the Maine 
but few could be identified, and these only by awords and other 
assiciated objects. Had the skills been reconstructed by this 
method, it is probable that with the codperation of relatives and 
former friends, but very few would have remained unidentified. 

Other important applications are the reconstructing of ancient 
et prehistoric skulls, like these of the ancient Cretans, Oscans, 
Etruscans, and so on, or those of the Romans of classic times, 
notably these from Pompeii, These latter would be af especial 
interest, since they could be directly compared with the sculptured 
portraits found in association with them, occasionally, perhaps, 
portraits of the same inclivicuals or of near relatives. The Roman 
Church, also, has preserved as relics many an ancient skull, with a 
more or less authentic record), and in stich cases the historical 
interest might often be considerable, | 

There is much need of work in this direction, and the writer of 
this paper would welcome any ceéperation. The method itself isso 
alimple that it can be readily performed by any one who follows the 
directions here given, and the very first attempt cannot help being 
at least moderately successful. The subject is already receiving 
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considerable attention in Europe, as may be seen by the work of 
the last session of the Anatomische Gesellschaft at Munich (April 
1912}, the program of which included the preeentation of the genuine 
skull of Schiller by Froriep, as already referred wo, and the demon- 
stration of several new plastic reconstructions by von Egyeling. 
In the skulls of our aborigines we in America have some interesting 
and important material, the study of which may thus be furthered. 
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THE ABORIGINAL USE OF TURQUOIS IN NORTH 
AMERICA’ 


By JOSEPH E. POGUE 


[xTRODUCTORY 


“7 HE use of turquois in North America, apart from its modern 
He application in jewelry, has been confined to Central America, 
Mexico, and the southwestern portion of the United States, 

and within this-rerritory it has been known and prized for centuries. 
At the time of the Spanish conquest there were, broadly speaking, 
three somewhat distinct groups of aborigines within this region: 
the Zufii, Hopi, and allied tribes dwelling in puebios in the elevated 
plateau of New Mexico, Arizona, and northern Mexico; the Nahuwan 
tnbes, commonly designated as Aztecs, with a higher degree of 
enltire than the Indians to the north, oecupying the mountainous 
region of Mexico; and the Maya, Quiché, and kindred peoples of 
Central America, Inall three provinces the turquois found both 
a religious and an ornamental use, and there are striking analogies 
between ite application among widely separated tribes. With the 
passing of the ancient Nahuan and Mayan cultures, however, the 
use of the turquois dwindled to unimportance sauth af the sorthert- 
most provinces of Mexico; but not a in the Pucblo region, where 
the mineral holds the same high place today that it did centuries ago. 
The information conceming the use of turquois by modern 
Indians is drawn from writings of ethnologists and other observers, 
and study of the objects themeelves, a number of which are in the 
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ethnologie collections of the United States National Museur.' 
The evidence for deducing the application of turquois ameng the 
ancient tribes is derived from two different and wholly independent 
sources: firstly, the objects now existing in varions collections and 
available through accurate descriptions; secondly, the writings of 
the ol Spanish chroniclers, who were first-hand observers of the 
actual conditions: A few words concerning the relative weight af 
the two clasees of evidence: The first, in most instances, can hardly 
he questioned: the turquois in the objects described has in many 
instances been identified as auch by competent mineralogista, The 
histerical evidence ia more open to doubt: we cannot always be 
eure that the precious stone described as turquois ts really. such. 
The descriptions of it-are sometimes confusing and conflicting, and 
were the historical accounts the only basis the entire ancient use 
of turpois might be open to reasonable doubt, So many turquois 
objects are known, however, and seme of these so closely fit the 
descripions of the old writers, thar the historical evidence, by 
corrohoration, assumes a weight it would not have alone and in the: 
main can eafely he accepted. 

In the oll Spanish writings there is frequent mention of agrees 
precious stone prized by the Aztecs and called by them chalchifhuit! 
(pronounced chal-che-we'-1]). ‘This has been the subject of much 
discuesian, some maintaining that it represents jade, others that 
it was tunquois, others that it was in part jacde:and in part turquois, 
still others that the term included many varieties of green gems, 
and soon, This subject will revive special treatment elsewhere: 
itis possible here only tostate the conclusions reached by the writer, 
namely, that the early writers confised several green stones under 
this term; the natives, however, uzed it mare strictly to designate 
one of their most valued) precious stones, in the Southwest this 
ieing turqudis, in Mexico and Central America probally jade. The 
uses of chalchihuitl and turquois were very similar, and in discussing 
the latter an occasional allusion to the former cannot be avoided. 

‘The writer tau! occasion to spend three monthe among the Navaho and Hopi 
of rorthern Atieons In igr0 and wae afforded gue opportunity te observe the ase af 


turquois among these tribes. He hes abe inspected with peofie the ethmologle cal- 
lections in the Eiritizh Museum and the Berlin Museum of Etinology, 
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It may be useful to bear in mind the relative, rather than the 
absolute, antiquity of the races which have used turquois! For 
example, the culture of Mexico at the time of the conquest was 
more archaic than that of Egypt under the Pharaohs, and certain 
of the tribes of our Southwest, the Hopi, for example,-are almost 
as primitive txlay as the dwellers tn the lake“willages of Switzerland 
during Neolithic times. 


Tue Use of Tusguais ix Mexico anp CENTMAL AMERICA 
Use aa Allested by Historical Evidence 

The first European to come in contact with turquois in the 
New World was probably Juan de Grijalva, the discoverer of 
Yucatan. According to Gomara,? he secured by barter from the 
natives of this country in 1518 three gilded masks of woe, covered 
with mosaics of turquois. It is not unlikely that one, if not all, of 
these is in existence today Proceeding on the same expedition to 
San Juan de Ulloa, Grijalva obtained further ornaments from 
the natives, including four turquois-incrusted ear pendants and 
five gilded. mosaic masks (nature of mosaics not described). 

It was in the following vear that Fernando Cortés made the first 
of a series of daring moves that so quickly resulted in the overthrow 
of the “Aztee Empire’. It is related that upon landing at San 
Juan de UNoa he was met by numbers of natives, of whom it was 
observed * that “Among the rest or rather aloofe off fram the rest 
were certaine Indians of differing habit, higher than the other and 
had the grietles of their noses slit, hanging over their mouthes, and 
rings of jet and amber hanging thereat: their nether lips also bored 
and in the holes rings of gold and Turkesse-stones’ which weighed so 
much that their lips hung over their chinnes leaving their teeth bare. 

Fora good discussion of the degrees of culture enibraced! by the terme savagery, 
larharic. ani! civilization, consult Fiske. The Diveorry of America. Boston, 1963, vol. 
: s od giwéralie dex Indes Ocetdentales, of Terrer Newnes, French tratiz. hy 
M, Fumts, Paria, 1606, pp, 44, 65. 

See pages 450. 268. 

*Purchus, Pilerimes, Lond, 1624. wol. v, book 8, chap. 9. p, 850, quoted by Dall, 


ad Amn. Rep. Bor. Eihwol,, 188-8, pf. 8S. 
The custom of wearing latrete.of tarquole wae ales practised in South America. 
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These Indians of this New Cut Cortez caused to come to him and 
learned that they were of Zempoallan a citie distant thence a dayes 
journey whom their Lord had sent: .... being not subject to 
Montezuma but onely’as they were holden in by force." 

Cortés immediately dispatched envoys to enter into negotiations 
with Montezuma, ruler of the Aztecs, who returned ambassadors to 
the Spanish camp, bearing princely gifts: Sahagun'! enumerates 
in detail these presents, and his inventory includes: (1) A mask, 
incrusted with a mosaic of turquois, carrying upon it a snake, coiled 
and twisted, worked of the same stone; (2) A bishop's crozier* 
all made of turquais in mosaic work, and terminating in a coiled 
snake's head; (3) Large earrings-of chalchihuitl, in serpent design; 
(4) A mitre® of ocelot’s skin. surmounted by a large chalchihuitl, 
and decorated with turquois mosaic, and (5) A staff? adorned with 
mosaic of turquois, 

According to other accounts. Montezuma later sent further 
gifts, intended for the Spanish King. including four chalchihultls, 
each, according to the estimates placed trpon them by the Mexicans, 
“worth alead-of gold.” The identity of the four stones cannot be 
definitely settled. Kunz," however, remarks that “it is a well 
authenticated fact that the gems referred to were turquoises, and 
it is believed that they are among the crown jewels of Spain." 

The Spaniards soon penetrated to the high plateau of Mexice 
and seized the personage of Montezuma. They found the turquois 
esteemed throughout the country, and the many uses to which tt 
was put are recorled in the writings of their chroniclers. 

The turquois was employed tict only as an omament, but found 
an important religious and ceremonial application as well. A 

' Hixtoire générale dea choos de ld Nonvelle-Eepogar, French trans, by Jourdanet 
and Simon, Paria, 1880, pp. poo- Fun, 

These were among the insignin of Queceatcoatl and thei presentation to Cortés 
sugmette thas the latter was theuglit to be thle fairakinnndl god, retuming from the east 
ga had been prophesied, Mrs Nuttall (The Atiat! or Spearthrower, Peabody Musto 
Papers, Cambridge, riot, vol. t, ne. 3, pp. 21-23) deem these examples to be @ form 
of otlat!, or spear-thrower, and staics, “Tt appears that all chree wore sent to Europe,” 

| ‘Clavigero, Haey of Mexien, Cullen's trana., Phila., 819, p. 282. The Memoirs 
of Perwol Dius, Lockhart’s trans, London, 1844, vol. . p. a3, 

‘Gens aad Precious Stowe, New. York. igo. p. og. 
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Nahuan king was interred. with great pomp, a mask either painted 
or of geld, or of turquolis mosaic, being placed over his face. A 
pendant of turquois hung from the underlip of Toptltzin, the chief 
of six priests customarily engaged in human sacrifice;* “under the 
lip upen the midst of the beard hee had a peeee like unto a «mall 
canon of Azured stone." In the month of Izealli a feast was cele 
brated in honor of Xiuhtecutli,? the God of Fire, and an image of 
this Aztec Vulcan was adorned in fine raiment; from its cars hung 
pendants wrought in mosaics of turquoises? and its left-hand grasped 
a shield surmounted by five green chalchihuitl stones placed in the 
form of a cross upon a gold plate," 

Quetzalcoatl, Lord of the Winds, and the mysterious hero-god 
of the Mexicans, is supposed to have introduced the art of working 
precious stones” In the sacrifices and fetes held in his honor he ts 
represented as wearing blue turgquois earrings in mosaic? He was 
worshipped as the god of commerce by merchants who bought, sold, 
ane) worked in precious stones.’ According to tradition the palace 
of this personage was composed of four apartments, laviehly 
decorated: the easternmost one “called the hall of emeralds and 
turquoises, because its walls were embellished with stones of all 
kinds arranged in mosaics of wonderlul perfection.”"” Catmaxtli, 
the father of Quetzalesat!, was adorned with a mask of turquots 
mosaic during the feast of Carmaxtlt." 

I Bancroft. Nudie Racer of the Pavide States of Norih Averica, New Vork. 1874. 








vol. it, p. 605. "Speaking of the obsequics of Texozomac ol Ascaposales, Latliboochitl 
fre that a wrquole mask was pout aver his face . “ Relgsfome:, in Kingsberrough, 


Mea. Antig.. volo, fm a70, Weytia states that lt wae a gold mask “garnecica de 
tir deme. —ial, Ant. Mei, torn TV, p. 3 

? Clavigera, loc. cit. £829, vol, 1, p. 2. 

1 Purchas, Pigrimer, London, 1624, vol. ¥, book §, chap. 9. p. #74, quoted by Dall. 
3d Ann, Rep. Bur, Fibnol., 1631-82. p 65 

‘shail! = turquots, bert, pear, ar comet, and becatl) = toed. 

'Suhagurt. lex, rit., p. ST. . 

* Thid.. ps0. 

' Torquemadu, Mouarthia Indiana, Macrit, ry2g) vol. Mm p. a®.. 

'Sahagun, lor, cit. po 1, 

* Pefiafiel, Monnamenti of Anciee! Mesican Art, Berlin, 1300, p 12. 

* Saliagun, je, crt. vol g, y 690.. Seealeo Bancroft. loc. cits vol spi 173 
Emerem, Indian Myths or Legends. Rostan, 1384. p 9 Nuttall in Peabody Mur, 
Papers, Cambridgr, root, vol. a, p. 204. 

1 Bancroft, toc. cit... vol 2, p. 314. 
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Each Aztec god was represented as carrying some form of atlatl, 
asaeymbot,! and these objects, fashioned in snake design and inlaid 
with turquoises, were in ceremonial use at the time of the con- 

quest. Inthe great festival in honor of Quetzalcuatl, his high priest 

was preceded by a “mace-bearer with a sceptre shaped like -a 
monstrous serpent, all covered with mosaic composed of turquoises.’™ 
Similar insignia were presented to Cortés by Montezuma, as has 
been noted. The serpent-shaped atiatl of the hero-god Huitzilo- 
pochtl was called Yinvadlat!, meaning blue or turquoise attatl.* 

The ornamental use of turquois was no less interesting. Monte- 
zuma, a3 high-priest and representative of a god, wore necklaces of 
precious stones, fine and large, consisting of chalchihuitls and 
turquoises of finest quality! The latter, indeed, were of such 
value that they could be worn only by the first of the land. The 
dress of the noliles is thus described by Sahagun:* 


“The Mexican lords wear wrist banils wf black leather made pliable 
with baleam, onl decorted with atrings of chalchihuttl or other precious 
ptones, They wted to wear chin ornaments of chalehihult} set in gold and 
implanted in the flesh, Same of the ornaments wre large crystals with 
ie feathers in them, which gives to thent the aapect of sapphires, 
Thes wear many other preciows stones protrvding through openings 
made in the lower lip: The noses of the great lords urealso pierced and 
they wear in the openings Sine: turquoises and other precious stones, 
oneon each side." 


Annually the tribes under the dominion of Montezuma were 
required to pay tibute, including jewelry and ornaments of great 
valiie, As recorded! in the “Book of Tribute” and translated by 
Penafel,* these consisted of a “gold circle, gold diadem; gold neck- 
lave, pearls of chalchihuit], masks of turquois stone, turquois stone 
net cut, stones of rock erystal with shades of blue and with gold 
mounting, pendants of bery! enamelled in blue, and with. goid 
‘Nuttall in Peabody Must, Papers, Camberdge, tagr. vol, 1, mo. 3. pk 29: 

* Sahagun, loc, ci, p. 169. Ser olen Nattall, tg, loc. cit., p. 23. 

PMuttall, (gt. loc, cit. pr. 4A, 

‘Sahugun, jae elt. go. s74 Nuttall in Peabody Mfes, Papers, Cambrider, 1888. 
Ln. t, pp a—ge. 

4 Loe. cit. pe S21. | 

‘Moruments of Ancient Mrcicae Art, Berlin, 1890, p. 7p. 
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mounting, and plates mounted with turquois stones.’ Includer 
also therein, according to Clavigero,’ were “ten emall measures of 
fine turquoise: and one cargo of ordinary turquoises.”’ 11 is known 
from the Chronicle of Tezozomoc® that in the 1§th century the 
Mexicans imported shields and ear-plugs bedecked with turquois 
mosaics from the people of the Zapotecan tribes and accepted 
them as tribute. 

Very little historical information is available regarding the nature 
and oecurrence of the turquais employed by the old Mexicans. 
Sahacun" writes: 

"The turqunis occurs in nines, There are some mines whens’ more 
or less fine cmes are obtained, Sottie are bright, clear, fine and teane- 
parent: while others are vot,” 

Again: 

“Teoxiuidl is called turqnoie of the gods ‘No one les a right to 
possess of use it: but it must always In) differed or devoted to a divinity. 
It is a fine stone without guy blemdsh und quite lrllliant, It is rare anil 
comes frou ndistance, There are some which are round: and resemble 
ahazel-nutcutintwo, These preeailel sthutomolli’4 : 

In another place® he says: 

“There is another medicinal stone called xihutomolter! (from 
xinhtomelli, tuequos; and fel, stone), which ie greem and white ar the 
same time like chalchihuith Irie verw beautiful, Ite moistened scrap: 
ines ure good for feeblenees nod nausea. Tre brought from Guateniata 
ard Xochonucheo, They tooike it lity strings lor binging mrotitid the 
ee he # 


Finally, in relating the traditions of the first settlement. of 
Mexico by the natives, Sahagun! states: 








' Slorin antica del Meisteo, Cowno, 1780 

See Lehmann tn Gobas, val. go, 1g. pr. 324- . 

"Loe clk, pa7m (From thik desriptlan pee seit mapper that Salimgun's 
“trnqucle” teluded gute than one mineral, for tioryindar dine net brarnparent. 

Sain foe. cll, ps pre. 

* Loc. cit, —. 763. 

‘in 2 mequetipt copy al Satagun in Mastrid (qpoted by Scler, Geeaeemelie Abe 
huailpesed tr aeerthanligkes Sprache: mo) Albecthimrkundy, Berlin, ipog, vial. 2, p- 
097) Lt ie etated that the turypoolé wae hot very ard ane tht bt we fest polished with 
fine sand amd then with another polisher, Emery wae met uttered 8 with mony 
ot her precion stone. 

T Cyoted lw Pefafiel, Monament) of Avciee! Mevicuw Ari, Berlin, igo, pp. al 38 
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“The Toltecs also discovered the mine of precious stones, called in 
Mexico Xivit! (Xihuitl), which means turquots. This mine, according 
ti the ancients, was in a large hill situated near the village of Teput- 
vatlan: . 2. At present the same name is borne by un inhabited village 
near Tula.” 

| Use ay Atfevted by Objects 

Turquots has been identifed in a mumber of objects originating 
within the region of ancient Aztec dominion and coming from 
farther south in Central America, Its presence substantiates, to an 
important extent, the historical descriptions of its use as developed 
in the preceding section, and attests the position it held at the 
time of the Spanish conquest. 

Mosaics. —One of the most interesting and highly developed arts 
in prehistoric America was that of incrusting objects for ceremonial 
and ornamental purposes with precious and semi-precious stones 
Ancient -nvwsaics, showing skill in workmanship and. taste in design, 
are to be seen in many of the leading museums. This form of art 
reached its highest development in ancient Mexico (including Cen- 
tral America), although excellent examples are known from ruins in 
the southwestern portion of the United States, and objects from Peru 
intaid with turquets? indicate a similar, though less perfected, 
application in South America. The materials usually employed 
were turquels, jadeite, malachite, quartz, beryl, garnet, obsidian, 
pynte, gold, and vari-colored shell, cemented to a base of wood, 
lwne, or stone by means of a tenacious vegetal pitch of local origin. 
Ginly twenty-four examples from Mexico and Central Amenca 
are now known, As a result of a peculiar coincidence of circum- 
stances, twenty-three of these are to be found in European miiseums, 
most of this number having reached the continent during Spanish 
ocenpancy of the region in question, The beat preserved of these 
objects are very beautiful and are among the highest types of art 
atiained in aboriginal America 

t'Nat far fram Mesiso City. 

Gorman (fflatodee gtetéraiie de fade) Occidentules, of Terre Veuurs, trans. mite 
Fieml by Pumdé, Paris, 160%, 9. 40) tefer= to the Agtec custom of iniaying fyures 
god moske of woodewith various color) stone. 


* foyoe im America Antkropoloyia val. iu,4908 pp. ié—24, Jayvee, South sater- 
ian Aréhedegy, Landon. i¢ta, po aot. 
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The mosaics are distributed as follows: Nine! in the Christy 
Collection of the British Museum in London: five* in the Prehistoric 
and Ethnographical Museum in Rome; three? in the Royal Museum 
for Ethnology in Berlin; three‘ in the Imperial Museum in Vienna; 
two* in the Ethnographical Museum in Copenhagen; one’ in the 
Ducal Museum in Gotha; and one? in the United Suites National 
Museum at Washington, These will be described briefly in the 
order given, followed bya discussion of their origin and significance. 

Of the nine specimens in the British Museum, the most inter- 
esting and best known is the mask shown in pl. XXIX, £. It consists 
of a human -ekull, the front of which is covered with o mosaic of 
five transverse bands alternately of turquois® and highly polished 
obsidian. The rear portion has been cut away to admit of its 
being hung, by the leather thongs which «till remain, over the face 
ofan idol, a5 was the custom in Mexico to mask the gods on state 


iTylor, Anukwary of Mexico ond the Mexicans, Ancient and Modern, Londen, 
S65, ap. 5. po 237-330, Buurhourg, Kecherchey tor fer rafass ie Palengué cf one 
fer origines de lo civiliraiion du Mésique, Paria, 1860. Franke Gaide to the. Chitty 
Collection. British Mires, 1868 Stevens, Flint Chips, Lonilon 1870, Pp. 324-378. 
Brocklehurst, Mexico Today, London, 2883, p. 104 Rewl in Avechaolopie, Soe. Anti- 
quarks, London, wale $4. 6805. pt. top 389-508. Oppel In Globws. vol. to. 1tpth. pp, 
a-13.. Lehmann: in Globus, vol go, 1906, .pp. 399-922, 

?Pigorini, Gili amtichl aggetil qeeticiet incrottaii dl morico, Reole Acca, det 
Lincel, Reme. 1885, Andree, EXheogeephivche Pavallelen wad Vergiriche, Leipelg. 
a9. pp. wazp-to. Read. loc. cht. Oppelokee. cli. Pefinfiel. /hdomwentaria Alipay 
Vestidos Gwerrerce y Cietker de doy Mevicanes, Mexico, 100), pp. tor-7o9,  Bisshiiell 
in Apirion: Anthropologia, vol, §, root, pp 243-255, Lehmann, joc. cit. 

' Bastian: iq Werk. Berliner Gevellach, Antapop,,. 1885, y. aor!) Uble in: Compris 
intern. Américdnizivt, gme ae. 1868, Berlin. tipo. po ge. Uhle in Verit, Kel. 
Murun far Vatkerkonde, Anilin, :B89. pp. 8. do. Andree loc. cit. Peflaiiel, ooo: 
loc.cit, Leliorann. 1906, lec. cit Lehmann tn Congrét intern, Adetconintes, 15th 
test, Quebre. roof, vol =, to07. pm Sa0-949, 

‘Steinhoaur, Hamiiatalog fir die Berchtmlen, Copenhagen, iia, p. ig, rah, 
haa. Hegerin Anngicn det h, ko Nuluhistor. Hofer, Wien, vol. 7. 1862. pp. JTo- 
qoo, Lehmann, 1906, Ter. cit. 

‘Dic in Archics de la commnition echeutifigne du Afficique, Paris, 1847, wol. 3, 
pe. t pp. ost-0g8, Anon. Competes International d' anthropologie prékivorigar, ©... 
amu, sen,, Copenhagen. 1860, p. 463, Stevens, loc. cit:. Andree. boc. cit. Lehmann, 
root, boc, cin. 

'Antoe. tec ot. Ubid.. felrraat Arch. foe Frege... vol... 408. pp. at4-278. 
tbl. Compras inion, Américuntates, th seer, 0884, Berlin, 1899, pp. Lab-145. 

' Blackiston in Awurican Aeihropologia, yo) ta,1g1o, pp. fii- G4. 

* Read, joc. cr. 
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occasions.’ ‘The eves are disks of shiny pyrite surrounded by 
circles of white shell: and the nagal cavity has been slightly enlarged, 
with the insertion of pink shell? ‘This interesting object was ac- 
quired from the Hertz Collection, having previously been obtained 
about the year 1445 at a sale of a collection in Bruges, suggesting 
that it was brought from Mexico soon after 1321 and before the 
expulsion of the Spaniards from Flanders during the revolt of the 
Low Countries jn t570"8 No. 2 (pl. xxx, t)' isa mask of cedar 
wood, formed of two rattlesnake carvings entwined to represent a 
human face. The front is covered with a mosiic of turquols, of 
bright bhie and dull green color, so distributed as to give te the two 
snakes «a different shade. The specimen iz 6.9 inches high and was 
purchaced in Paris in 1870 from the Demidoff Collection. No, 3 
(pl. xxx, 2 isa mask of cedar cut to fit the face; its surface is 
covered with a beautiful mosate of accurately fitted, polished slabs 
af turquois, mostly af a brilliant bhic. The face is studded with 
numerous knobs of polished turquois, and the eves are mother-ol- 
peurl® The specimen, which is in an excellerit state of preservation, 
cane froma collection in Florence of Verce. No, 47 ts 4 suctificial 
Enife with blade of yellowish, opalescent chalcedony. The handle 
is af light-colored wood carved in the form of a crouching human 
figure, wearing an eagle mask, its face appearing through the 
widely opened mouth of the bind, The figure is incmisted! with a 
misaic of turquoise, blended with malachite and white and red 
shell; much of the mosaic has now disappeared fram its setting, 
This piece was previously in the Hertz Collection, having been 
acijuited in Florence or Venice. No. 5* isa headpiece, or helmet, 
cut from a aingle block of wot! with the interior hollowed and 
painted green. It is carved in ornamental shape, pointed at the 


a 





1 Tytor, bec, eit. 

ET mek de figted in colors ln the putlicutions be Bourbourg anil Brockle- 
hurat. prevbeuely elto. 

Tylor, Tix, crt 

| Read, boc at 

‘Ubi, Tyke, bee, eft. 

' Figured in dolers ler Bourbourg 

Tylor. loc eit. Rear, foc. cit 

* Rear, loc. cir. 
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back and front, probably to represent the upper mandible of an 
eagle, and was covered with a mosaic of turquois, malachite, pear! 
shell, and pink shell. Much of the: mosaic is gone, but sufficient 
remains to show an involved design, including two conventional 
rattlesnakes. Its history may be traced back to 1854, when it was 
purchased in Paris. No. 6! consists of a circular disk or shield of 
cedar, about 12 inches in diameter, with a mosaic. of turquoise 
and shell in elaborate design, including the snake, human figure, 
and geometric patterns. This example was purchased in 1866 
from a dealer, who stated that it came from Turin, It resembles 
in design the famous “Reloj de Montezuma" or calendar-stone 
in Mexico City. No 7? is a pendant of white wood, 4 inches 
high, carved to represent an ape-like head, with open mouth, as 
shown in pl. ¥x1x, 2. The front is covered with « mosaic of tur- 
quois, malachite, and other stones. The turquois is mostly of a 
pale green color, but two patches above the sides af the mouth 
are a bright blue. This specimen was obtuined in 1866 from a 
dealer who had secured it in northern Iraly. No: &* is a breast- 
ornament. of light-colored wood, fashioned in the form of a twee 
headed snake with body disposed in meander loops (see pl. XIX, 3), 
It is 17.5 inches in length, and is covered on the front with a 
mosaic of fairly uniform turquois slahe, with a line of larger pieces 
following the middle of the body. I) was obtained from an old 
collection in Rome, No 9,' the final example, consists of the figure 
of a feline animal, with open mutith and protruding tongue, crouch- 
ing upon its haunches, [tis 6.8 inches in height, and was carved 
from. @ block of brown wood; its surface shows the remains of a 
mosaic of turquois, malachite, pink shell, and pyrite, ‘Its history 
is not known. 

The five incrusted objects in Rome have been described and 
ustrated in colors by Pigorini,? and a photographic reproduction 
Of them is shown in pl. xxxr of this paper. They include two 

4 Riad: ens. rit, 

"Read, loc. cit 

'Kead, low cn. 

"Read, loc elt. 

4 foe. cit. 
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masks, (wo knife-handles, and a musical instrument ot rattle. Mask 
No. t (pl. xxxt. 3) is made. of wood, the back hollowed out to fit 
a human face, and the outside incrusted with a partly preserved 
mosaic consisting of malachite, turquois, red, white, and blackish 
shell, and pearl shell, besides a little garnet and several squares 
of pyrite. The eye cavities and hall-open mouth are colored red, 
and out of the latter issue two white tusks and a tongue, which 
projects to the chin, where it joins an appendage below, resembling 
the head of an animal. The piece was acquired in 1875 from. the 
University of Bologna; during the t7th century it was in the col- 
lection of Aldrovandus. Mask No. 2 (fig. 4) i¢ somewhat similar 
te that just described, although its back is not hollowed out. It 
was obtained in Florence in 1880, and its history can be traced by 


of it being in the Inventario della Guardarobo Medicea (155371559): 
The two kmife-handles (figs. 1 and 2) are in the form of crouching 
figures, the one human, anc the other with a human bedy and an 
animal's head with widely open mouth. Both are entirely covered 
with mosaic of turquois and other minerals, and are somewhat 
similar to the knife-handle in the Christy Cullection in the British 
Museum. These two pieces are figured in an old catalogue of 
16772 The musical instrument or rattle (hg. 5) iz made of a human 
femur, with the ball covered with mosaic, a few pieces of which 
will remain, [ts history is not known. 

The three ancient mosaics deposited in Berlin include a skull 
mask and two animal figures. The moet interesting of these is 
the first? which is fashioned from a human skull inlaid over the 
surface with small slabs of sky-blue to pale turquois. This speci- 
men was previously in the Ducal Museum of Braunschweig. The 
second piece" is a two-headed jaguar, 12.5. inches long, carved 

VAldrovandos, Mesenw Mrtallizum, Botogma, 1647. fp. $50 

TLegat, Afinsen Corpiane, Bolgna, 1677. pe 477 licetue [Pyromarcie rine ae 
fulminton walwre deque febrinm origina (bri daa, Padus. téda. pp. 229-125) figures 
and deeeribes owo Krilfe-handles cimilar to thooe in Rome and the one in London: 
Lehmann (roo loc cit.) thinks that these-twn represent the ones described by Alire- 
vandus (1497, foc. cit.) atulare now apparpatty bee. 

' Bastion, loc, cit, 

‘Lelimenn. 2907. loc. cit 
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from a piece of wood and covered with plates of turquois and mala- 
chite, with some obsidian, shell, and mother-of-pearl. The eves are 
malachite. Ir came to the museum through the estate of Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, who must have secured it during his journey 
in Mexico, though he left no note concerning its acquisition. The 
third example is a jaguar head of wood, inlaid with shell, turquois, 
and malachite; This specimen was formerly in the Ducal Museum 
of Braunschweig. 

There are three turquois incrusted objects in Vienna. No. 1! 
is a circular, slightly convex, wooden shield, about 16.45 inches in 
diameter. Except for a narrow border it was formerly covered 
with an elaberate design in turquois mosaic, which has almost 
entirely fallen away, leaving impressions in the gum. indicating 
its original extent. The object probably formed the center of a 
shield, somewhat similar to those presented to Cortés by Mante- 
zuma. No, 2 represents the head of an animal, carved of light- 
colored wood and covered with an inlay of pieces of shell, jadeite, 
turquoiz, and glass or obsidian, This is of somewhat different 
muke from the other mosaics, and is executed in a much bolder 
and rougherstyle. The earliest mention of these two objects was in 
an inventory for the year 1596. In 1891 they were encountered 
by Mrs Zelia Nuttall in the Ambras Collection, and were subse- 
quently transferred to the Imperial! Hofmuseum in Vienna. No. 
3* isa Xolotl figure, Its history is not known. 

The two specimens in Copenhagen are masks of wood, orna- 
mented with mosaics of turquois, mother-of-pearl, and small shells 

The single specimen in Gotha is 4 well-made mask in the shape 
of a bird's head! [tis decorated with an inlay consisting of mala- 
chite, turquois, mother-of-pearl, red coral, and white shell, but 
most of the mosaic has fallen out. This object was obtained from 
a Jesuit collection in Rome about 1800. 

The final example forms part of the Blackiston Collection in the 
United States National Museum, and has an added interest in being 


' Heger, Joc. cit. The turqueia woe identified as such by F. Berwerth. 
T Lelimann, toc. cit. 

'Canerés Inirrnational :200. we. cit. Steinhaur, lec. <it, 

* Andre, lie, ¢it. . 
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the only specimen of ancient Mexican or Central American mosaic 
art now known on this continent. The object’ is a life-sized 
mask which was formerly covered! by a moxaic of turquois’ and 
other stones set in a thick layer of gum or pitch, Three greatly 
elongated projections serve for the nose and two lips. There are 
two circular openings for the eyes, and smaller ones on the side to 
carry thongs which bound it to the head. In the forehead is an 
oval hollow which possibly formed a setting fora large ornamental 
stone, since fallen out. Along the sides of the face are impressions 
in the gum of regularly shaped stones, larger than those of the rest 
af the mosaic. The remainder of the mask was covered by thin, 
polished slabs of turquois, a number of which are still in place. 
The turquois is fine blue and green to dirty grayish or yellowish. 
The mask was recently collected by A. H. Blackiston from a cave 
in Honduras, near the ruins of the ancient city of Naco, 

The twenty-four known mostics, by way of summary, are as 
follows: 

’ Homan skulls, 2 (London, Berlin). 
10 masks | Wont = (2 London, 2 Rome, 2 Copenhagen, 1 Washington). 
Bird musk, t (Gotha). 

7 ust heads, 3 (London, Berlin, Vienna), 
5 beasts ‘gece rand A oie le 
3 knife handles (1 London, 2 Rome), 

2 shields (London, Vienna), 

i helowst (London). 

1 double anake (Landon). 

1 bone musical instrument (Reine). 
r Xolotl figure (Vienna). 

Except one mask (Washington) recently collected in Honduras, 
the other mosaics have been in Europe fora long period. Nearly 
all of them were acquired by European museums from old conti- 
nental collections. More than half were at one period in Italy* 
(distributed in Florence, Venice, Turin, Bologna, and Rome), the 
principal owners being the Medici in Florence, Ferdinando Cospi, 

' Wiackdlston, Joc. cit; ‘The epecimen & 0. 258971 

' Tdentifmarion verified bry the preaent writer. 

Eichmann, 1906, lac, cit 
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a relative of the Medici. and Ulysses Aldrovandus in Bologna, As 
hae been noted, some of these (or analogous examples, now lost) 
were mentioned in old catalogues of the years 1553, 1596, 1643, 
1647, and 1677. It is probable that the majority reached Europe 
during and immediately after the Spanish conquest of Mexico. 
Most of these are of Aztec origin, though some were probably 
fashioned by tribes living farther to the south. 

According to Lehmann! the mosaic art seems to have centered 
within the country east of the Mexican highland where, he believes, 
it existed in a specially flourishing condition. The turquots utilized 
was possibly derived from near-by deposits now unknown. There is 
some authority * for believing that this mineral was imported from 
Guatemala and Xoechonuchco, and anctent tradition points to the 
village of Tulla as a source? It is almost certain, however, that 
part of itac least was obtained through trade from the Cerillos 
locality in New Mexico, which was extensively exploited in pre- 
Spanish time. 

The mosaics were not ordinary ornaments: They had a sym- 
bolical meaning and were apparently confined to ceremonial appli- 
cation. They were the insignia of the Aztec gods, and, as such, 
were employed to adorn their representatives, both idols and priests. 
They had, moreover, a legendary: significance, and tradition. fre- 
quently attributed their use to the deities. The presents sent by 
Monteztima to Cortés included objects elaborately adorned in 
turquois mosaic; these gilts carried a special meaning in that 
they were the regalia dedicated to the memory of Quetzaleoatl, 
of whom Cortés was believed to be the reincarnation. 

Dental neutilation—A peculiar custom of aboriginal America, 
and one most frequently practised in Central America and Mexico, 
was that of altering the shape of the teeth or modifying their ap- 
pearance by the insertion of different materials. Several of the 

I Globus, val. 90, 1904, p. 327. 

? Sahagun, book rt, edition of A. Siméon. p. pig. Hernandes. His. Animalium 
et Mineralixm Nove Hispania, book 1, tr. 6, p. 90. cited by Lehmann, 1906, p. 419. 

tS page 444- 


~shagin. loc, elt. book 22. chap. 4, See ales Nuttall, The Atlatl or Spear. 
thrower. Peabody Muscum Papers. Combridge. 1891. vol. 1, 90. 3, pp. 2i-23. 
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early Spanish historians refer to this fashion, and in the Catalogue 
of the Bishop Collection of Jade" ts a reproduction of three teeth 
incrusted with green jadeite, A mythological personage known as 
Vukub-Cakix is described as possessing teeth incrusted with blue 
stones that shone like the face of the sky? and this appears to 
refer directly to the use of turquois for adorning the teeth. That 
such was actually doneis attested by an upper jaw-bone exhumed 
‘in 1882 from a sepulcher near Campeche iw Yucatan, which bore 
six tecth inset with convex and polished turquoises of blue-green 
color.* 


Tue Axcrpxt Use or Texovor ts THE SovrTawest * 
Use as Aitested by Historical Evidence 

Vague rumors reached the Spaniards of enormous riches to the 
north of Mexico, and toward the middle of the sixteenth century 
we find them turning their attention to this unknown and alluring 
region. In 1535 Cabeza de Vaca, with three companions, made an 
extraordinary journey from eastern Texas to Sonora on the Pacific 
coast! which subsequently led to the discovery of New Mexico, 
Cabera de Vaea was the first to note the use of turquois among the 
sedentary tribes. When near the Pacific coat he was made 
presents of turquois by the Indians. Among the Sierra Madre, 
about go miles east of the Yaqui river in Sonora, he found the 
Indians owning turquoises, and, inquiring whence they came, was 
informed that they were brought from the distant north where they 
were obtained im exchange for parrot plumes. 

In 1539 Fray Marcos de Niza, with a negro companion named! 
Estevan, penetrated northward into the present New Mexico in 

"Ah Pursatigationss ond’ Stedice ta Jade, New Vork, 1908, val. 2. por, 

? Rourbourg, Papol-Vnk, Paria. 2841, quoted by Boman, Authgeétis de lo regien 
Amiiag, etc. Paris, 1907. vol. i. fr 583. 

1 Hamy in Ball. Soo 0 Aether. de Parts, vol. s, 1832, p. 884, figured. Thiv object 
is miso described by the eare writer in Dicades americana, Mem. darva, ef df’ cihe, 
aqmfricsiees, dée. 1, mi 25, pp, O2- 

4 This term is weed to include the plateau region now comprising Arizona and 
New Mexico, and adjacent parts of Mexico, Calliornia, Nevada. and Colorado. — 

‘ Bandelier, Contritution: to tie Miitary of the Soulinectionn Portion af the Untied 
Siaie,, Cambrilge, Moss,, poo. 

* |hid.. po. 42, O1- 
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search of the “Seven Cities: of Cibola’. While his account of 
the adventuresome journey is exaggerated as to detail, it is in the 
main reliable. He found the natives of the region valuing turquois 
as ornaments and waing it for exchange. He was impressed by 
the great number of turquoises worn by the Sobaipuris of the Rio 
San Pedro in southern Arizona, the last region inhabited by village 
Indians before Zuni was reached* The natives along his course 
gaye Fray Marcos presents of turquois and ox-hides* Nearing 
Cibola he reached a village on the edge of the desert, where the 
inhabitants wore turquoises suspended from the ears and nostnis; 
these ornaments were called cacena and the wearing of them cas- 
conados* Many turquoises were offered the friar, who was told 
that these gems abounded in Cibola as well as in the kingdoms 
of Marata, Acus, and Tontonteac.’ Estevan, who had shown 
undue zeal in collecting turquoises,* had been sent ahead to Cibola, 
where he became Involved in difficulties with the Indians and was 
killed, Niza followed and found that the people of Cibola “have 
emeralds and other jewels, although they esteem none so much as 
turqueses wherewith they adorn the walls of the porches of their 
houses, and their apparel and vessels; and they use them instead 
of money through all the country.""" Niza took formal possession 
of Cibola and returned to Mexico, where he gave a glowing account 
of the riches of the new country. A foree was then raised under 
Coronado and dispatched to: conquer Cibola, 

In 1540 Coronado visited the newly discovered country of 
Cibola, and reported that Niza had enlarged upon the richness 
of the place and denied that the houses were decorated with tur- 

‘A group of pueblos, now in rains, centering about the present puchlo of Zul, 

? Bunclelier, Confituiioms jo the Aivory of the Southwesters ('mited States, Cam- 
bridge. 1890, p. 442. 

* Extracts from journal of Fray Marcos de Niea, published in the trdian Report 
by Lieut. Whippie, Pacific &. 8. Expl. awd Sure, vol. 3. pt. 9. 1890 py, tog-96% 

‘Davis, Spanish Conquers! of New Mexico, 1669, p, 125. 

‘thid. p. reg Maratea hos been identified 2s the ruined Makyute mear Zufi; 
Aout aa the pueblo ol Acoma; and Tontonteac as the Tusayan or Hopi province, north- 
westward from Zufil. See Winship, The Coronado Expedition. sy Ane, Rep. Hur, 
Amer. Ethacl., 1892-94. pl. 4, fp. 357) 

* Marcos de Niza in Whipple Report, 1855, loc. cit 
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quoises However, he noted that the natives possessed turquoises 
of good quality, as well as “turquois earrings, combs and tablets 
set with turquoises"':? and he further observed that they sometimes 
affer turquoises in their worship, which is principally of water? 
When Coronado had occupied Cibola he heard of Tusayan (the 
present Hopi pueblos) and dispatched Don Pedro de Tobar to 
capture its villages. After a brief hight, in which the natives were 
defeated, the latter sued for peace, offering gilts including tur- 
quoises." Somewhat later Alvarado was dispatched by Coronado 
on a short journey past Acoma to Cicuye (the present Pecos), 
where he was presented with cloth and turquoises, “of which,” he 
reported, “there are quantities in that region.”* 

In a letter* from Mendoza to the King of Spain, written in 
1540, it is observed that the people of Cibola have turquoises in 
quantity, though not so many as Mareos de Niza at first affirmed. 
Castafieda? who accompanied Coronado to Cibola, referred to 
the custom in Culiacan (Sinaloa) of making presents of rurquoises 
to the devil and of decorating certain classes of women with brace- 
lets of fine turquoises. According to Bandelier® the Seri of Sonora, 
in early Spanish time, exchanged iridescent shells from the Gulf 
of California for the turquois of Zuiii; and the Opata gave parrot 
skins and plumes to the people of Zufi in return for turquois and 
turquois ornaments. The Apache between the years 1630 and 
1680 were accustomed to come to the pueblo of Pecos to trade in 
1 Chrouade, Extracts from journal, published by Lieut: Whipple in Pacific R. R: 
Expl. and Serr. vol. 3. pt) 3, (856. pp. torre. According to F. H. Cushing the 
custom of adorning the porches al the hauses with turquoises ie eapported by tradition. 

® hid, 

(Winthip in rail Ame. Rep. Ber, Amer. Elfoool., tigr-9i. p. s73- In Smith's 
Relaciéa dela Jorwada ae Coronade i Cibola (Colezcién de Documenion para fo Historia 
dy Fiorida, London, 1457, voll i, p. 143) it fo etated that the peuple of Cibola offered 
turquoise. ol poor quallty in muetifice to their springs, This custom of devoting of- 
lerings to the sources of water wos witleepread among the Pueblo indians. See Hough, 
Sacred Springs of the Southwest, Nec. of the Past, vol. 5, 1995. pp. 163-169. 

‘ (Castaheda’s narrative in Winship, loc. eit.. p. 4Fo. 

i Tht, p. 40%. 

' Translate) its Winship, loc. cit.; see p. $40. 

T Narrative, in Winship, loc. cit.; ep. 523 

‘ Bandelier, Final Reportof favectigaiien: among ihe Indians of the Somthwrar 
Untied Stas, Cambrider, 1851, pt..1, p 20; aleo p. og. 
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turquois! The Yaqui in former times held the turquois in place 
of money? The Tano during the 16th century owned the Cerillos 
turquois deposits in New Mexico and guarded them jealously,* and 
the turquois obtained therefrom proved quite an important resource 
for purpeses of commerce. 

There is littl: evidence that turquois was used in Spanish times 
by tribes living to the north and east of the Pueblo region. It is 
stated in one place,* however, that in the region of the lower Missis- 
sippi the Spaniards saw shawls of cotton, brought, it was-said, from 
the west, and probably from the Pueblo country, as they were 
accompanied by objects which from their description may have 
heen of turquoia. More than one hundred minute discoidal beads 
and a small pendant of turquois, believed to have been derived 
through trade with the Pueblos, were found with the skeleton of a 
child in a mound In Coahoma county, Mississippi. * 


Vye as Altested by Objects 

Throughout the Southwest turquois omaments of various kinds 
have been found in comparative abundance in graves and ruins. 
Bandelier* noted turquoises which came from the ruins of Casas 
Grandes, in Chihuahua, Mexico. Kunz! describes and figures 
two objects found by F. H. Cushing near Tempe, Maricopa county, 
Arizona. he first of these is a prairie-dog carved from white 
marble, with turquois eves; the second, a sea-shell incrusted with 
mosaic of turquoises and garnets (?), fashioned to represent a frog" 


'Vetoncurt, Travo Mezicanc, Mexico, repr. 1870-71, Vol. 3. p. 323. 

1 Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States of North America, New Work, 1874, 
rol, ip. 583, 

1 Bandelier, Fimal Report, ete., doe, cit... 1890. pl. 1, p, 163. 

‘Holmes, Prehletoric: Textile Art of Eastern United States. 1gth Ann, Rep. Bor. 
Amer. Ethanol... 2891-92. p. 23. 

'Peaibaiy, Exploration of Mounds, Coaboma County, Miniesipp), Pratt y 
Masrum Papers, Cambritige, 1904, vol. 10, ho. 2, Pp $O-31, 

i Final Report of Imeeutigations among the Indiana of the Southwestern United States, 
Cambridge, 1890, pt. 1. pp. 39. 35%. 

' Gems and Preeiows Sionez, New Vork, 1390. p. 1, 

The incrusted frog referred to by Kune was not feund, but wae o mole! of one 
in pomcadion of Mr Lincoln Fowler, of Plueniz, Arteona, the source of which waa 
one of the ruins in the Selt River valley.—Ediior. 
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Blake has referred to a mosaic of turquois dug from the ruins 
near Casa Grande on the Gila river,’ and an ancient cross of clam- 
shell bordered with turquois mosaic from a cliff-dwelling on Oak 
ereek,* near Jerome, Arizona. In the latter locality Fewkes? found 
some heads in the Honanki cliff ruin, near Oak creck. According 
to Blake,‘ aleo; the ruins of the Salt River valley in Arizona have 
vielded many turquois beads and pendants, formerly used for 
necklaces, and a marine shell incrusted with turquois. 

In 1896 some interesting finds of turquois objects were made 
by Fewkes! in the ancient pucblo ruins near Winslow, Arizona. 
The most important of these is a beautiful omament of shell in- 
crusted with turquois,* found at Chaves Pass, on the breast of a 
skeleton. It consists of one valve of Pectunculus gigantens, coated 
with gum, in which are inlaid rows of green turquiis slabs carefully 
fitted together, the object representing a frog or a toad. The 
near-by ruins along Chevlon creek, a tributary to the Little Colorado, 
likewise furnished turquois ornaments, including a square fragment 
of lignite, inlaid with five small turquoises; a pear-shaped pendant 
of bone covered on one surface with turquois mosaic; an armiet of 
shell inlaid with turquois; and an object of shell and. turquois 
combined inan incrustation on wood, Of the dress of the ancient 
Patki people who formerly inhabited these ruins, Fewkes? says: 

"For ornaments they wore shell, bone and turqums variously worked. 
The most elaborate forms of these ornaments were shell and turquots 
incrustations on wood, shell, lignite or bone... . . The women had ear- 
pendants made of rectatiyular fragments of lignite set with turquois, 
bone inerusted with the same, or simple turquois, Both sexes had 
armlets, wrietlets and finger rings made of the marine shell Pectuneulicr 
gigantens, sometimes inlaid with stone." 


From the Black Falls ruins, on the Little Colorado, about 35 


1 Amer. Jour. Set, vo), 23. 1843. pp. 197-200. 

2 Amer. Antiquarian, vo). 22, 1900, PP To8-110, 

i goth Ann. Rep. Bor, Amer, Fikeol., 1eo5-—ot, 9. 573. 

«Amer. Antiquarian, vol. 21, 1800, pp. 273-28g. 

"Ann, Rep. Smithson. Inst... 1896, pp. §87-599. 

"Figured in_coloré in the publication cited, p. 529. Also described in American 
Anlaropalegia, val. 0, (854, pp. 559-467, 

"Loc. chi. p. S44. 
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miles northeast of Flagstaff, Fewkes obtained an interesting pair of 
ear-pendants, made of lignite slabs, upon which are cemented small 
‘aquares of turquois and lignite, arranged in simple though attractive 
geometrical design, with a slab of yellow indurated clay in the 
center. 

Farther north, in the Stkyatki ruin in the Tusayan province, 
many turquois objects have been unearthed! during the course of 
archeological excavations. The ancient Sikyatki people buried 
their dead with the ornaments worn while living, and their skeletons 
were frequently found with rows of turquois beads about their 
necks and single pendants near the mastoid process, indicating that 
the bodies had been decorated with necklaces and pendants. A 
food vessel collected from the Sikyatki ruin is decorated with the 
nainted head of a woman wearing square ear-pendante of turquois 
mosaic, sirnilar to those worn by the Hop| women of today. A parr 
of similar earrings consisting of flat slabs of wool, with one side 
covered with tiny squares of turquote-set in hardened pitch, has 
beer) found by Cummings? in the Betatakin ruin, a well-known 
clifi-dwelling near Marsh Pass in ‘northwestem Arizona, 

Turquois beads and ear-pendants are frequent in the ruins of 
nérthwestern New Mexico and the adjacent region” In 1899, 
George H. Pepper found many turquois carvings and some imperfect 
mosaics in ruins in the Mancos cafion,* in the southeastern corner 
of Colorado. Of special interest were tadpoles from ‘4 to 1 inch 
in length, fashioned of turquois and perforated for suspension as 
pendants: and frogs nearly 3 inches long made of black jet, with 
raised eyes of turquois and a band of the same material back of 
the eves. The turquois was mostly of a rich green, though some 
pieces were partly bluish. Dr J, Walter Fewkes* has seen a beautt- 
ful bird mosaic, inlaid with turquois, from one of the ruins near 
Cortez in the Montezuma valley, not far from Mancos. This object 
is made of hematite, with turquois eyes and meckband. The 
)Beurices fin 7th Ann Rep. Bar. Amer. Ethnol,. 1895-6. pp. Gat, 662, 741 

' Aull. Unie. Viok, ori, vol. 3, no. 3. pt 3. p34. 

' Banietier, Fimal Heport. joc. cit. p. 35%. 


‘Kune in asit Awe, Rep. U.S. Geol, Sart. tago-1go0, p. 456. 
‘Bar. Amer, Exhnol., Bull, g7. 1000. p37. 
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feathers are represented by stripes of inlaid turquois, and upon the 
hack is an hour-glasa figure, also in turqusts inlay, recalling designs 
in ancient pottery. Asingle specimen of turquois, probably an ear- 
pendant, was found in the CHM Palace ruin in the same region. 

The most important series of turquois objects yet found im. this 
country, however, was the result of explorations made in 1896 by 
George H. Pepper! in the ancient Pueblo Bonito of Chaco cafion, 
northwestern New Mexieo, Mosaics, carvings, beads, and pend- 
ants in great quantity and variety were found in the burial rooms 
and accompanying the skeletons of the former inhabitants, A few 
may be described. One of the objects isa “hone scraper” formed 
of the humerus of a deer or an elk and decorated about irs center 
with an inlay of jet and turquois, showing considerable taste and 
skill in execution and dezign. Another tsa head or breast ornament, 
made of polished jet, its four corners set with circular turquoises. 
Another jet object is designed to represent a frog or a toad; its 
hexly is carefully rounded and polished; the eyes are two large 
rounded pieces of turquois standing boldly our, and across the neck 
ia a broad inlaid hand of the same material? A suite of eight 
duck-like birds, carved from decomposed turquois, of pale bluish- 
green color, were prominent among the finds. The figures were 
probably roughed-out with a stone implement and then ground to 
the desired shape with sandstone grinders. [ni addition, the ruins 
yielded a quantity of turquois pendants and discoidal beads, mostly 
ereen in oolor; one pendant, however, showecl a delicate blue. 

One burial room in particular has served as the subject of a 
special paper by Mr Pepper? and the number and variety of 
turquats ornaments found therein is remarkable. About the 
neck, breast, waist, wrist, and ankles of several of the skeletons, 
turquots beads to the number of several thousand were encountered, 
together with pendants and carved pieces. Near one of the bodies 

' American Anthropologint, val. 7.1005, py 149-187. 

Among the Pucblo Indians of today, ss. well oa among the oncient inhabitants 
of the Souther, the frog ia a eymbel of water, and tte conventionalized disien ia 
common ia both the ancient and the moder art. 

' The Exploration of o Burial-poom je Poebls Bonito, New Mexico, Pulion Ane. 
Vol. New York, 1909, pp. 194-752. 
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was a “turquois jewel-basket™ of cylindrical shape, 3 inches in 
diameter and 6 inches long, consisting of slender splints, over w hich 
a mosaic of turquois slabs had been cemented by means of pinun 
gum, The basketwork had decayed, but the mosaic was held in 
place by the sand in which the abject was burned. One thousand two 
hundred and fourteen pieces of turquois had formed the mosaic, and 
within and near the mouth of the cylinder were found 2150 disk- 
shaped turquois beads and 152 small and 22 large turquois pendants, 
some carved to represent birds. Among thousands of other objects 
of turquois there may be noted the following: A stone ornament 
with inlay of turquois; another object made of turquots and shell 
mosaic inserted on basketwork, the beads being strung and placed 
én edge In parallel rows; a pendant with turquots front and trachyte 
back, showing splendidl workmanship; several beads with holes 
smaller than an ordinary pin; a number of tadpoles, frogs, and 
buttons of carved turquois, drilled on the underside for suspension; 
a pear-shaped ornament made of three turquois pieces joined with 
great exactness; a cylinder of hematite ornamented with turquois 
inlay, representing a bird; a mouthpiece fora shell trumpet in- 
crusted with turquois; pendants of various shapes and sizes; beads, 
ornaments, and inlays in great variety. 

Pepper! states that this burial chamber probably contained the 
remains of priests, caciques, or other important personages, and 
thar the objects show a high degree of skill and taste, and “afford 
conclusive evidence that the people of Pueblo Bonito reached. as 
high a degree of proficiency in the arts as those of any other pueblo 
in the Southwest.” 


Recent asp Preset Use oF Teaguats in THE SOUTHWEST 

The turquois is today in wide use among the Indians of the 
Southwest, and it forms one of their most cherished possessions. 
As in the past, it still finds a ceremonial as well as an ornamental 
application. 

Pueblo-dwelling tribes.—The Pueblo Indians find great pleasure 
in turquois and seldom is a well-tovdo representative seen without 


'ibkL. pp. 261-252. 
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ornament: of this material. Especially upon gala occasions and 
during ceremonies is this stone in eviclence, and both sexes bedizen 
themselves with quantities of it. The turqueis is most commonly 
fashioned Into discomdal and ‘evlindrical beads and inte various 
eived pendants of oblong, triangular, and keystone outline, The 
work is performed by rubbing the material on sandstone and 
polishing on finer material,-and the objects are perforated with a 
bow-drill, usually tipped with a fragment of quartz or of Hint, 
The workmanship is rather crude, and the finished piece is seldom 
aymmetncal or highly polished. The beads are strung usually 
ona cord, but sometimes on wite, and one or more strands are 
used for necklaces, bracelets, and more rarely as car-ornaments. 
Divcoidal beads are the most common (see pl. XXXIT, 4); at times 
these alrernate. with cylindrical shapes, and pendants may be 
inserted, especially toward the center, to give variety. Beards of 
coral and white shell are afters combined with the turqunis, al- 
though thew introduction lessens-the value of the string. Pendants 
are frequentivy worn alone, suspended from the ears: indeed, this 
is perhaps the most common ornament geen in the Southwest. A 
number of pendants of Sia workmanship shown in pl. xXx, 6, 
illustrate the customary shape and appearance of these objects. 
Finger-rings are sometimes set with turquois, and the mineral is 
frequently used for purpose of currency. Furthermore, the tur- 
quois. is employed, though mot so universally, for inlaying orna- 
menta and objects of utility, and in-some instances emul! slabs of 
thie material are fashioned into mosaics of beaury, though not equal 
to the superb examples miacde of old by the Aztecs. 

in addition the turquois finds application by virtue of its 
supposed efficacy, and consequently it is prominent in many 
charms, amulets, and fetiches. Few religious rites take place 
without ifs use, and the paraphernalia of the priesthood abounds in 
objects adorned with it. Indeed turqucia may be «aid to held a 
fundamental place in the religiows ideas of the Pueblo Indians anil 
in’ their outward ceremonial expression of them. 

The turquote utilized varies from very inferior material to really 
beautiful stones The majority, however, are of tittle value as 
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gem matenal, according to ovr standards. Turgudis matrix is 
used along with pure material, although the latter is preferred. 
The Indian is usually a rather keen judge of quality, although he 
does not so strongly faver the blue color, to the exclusion of the 
green, as does the white man. 

The Zufi value the turquois: more highly than does any other 
Pueblo tribe, with the possible exception of the Hopi. A single 
string of beads of good quality is said to be worth several horses. 
In former times the Zufi necklaces were more carefully made than 
they are today, and numbers of them, worn only on ceremonial 
occasions, have been handed down from father to elder -son for 
several generations." Two red shells jolaid with turquois ane 
worn pendent to the necklaces during certain religious rites were 
in possession of the Zuni from early time; recently Mrs M. C. 
Stevenson succeeded in obtaining one of them for the United States 
National Museum. (See pl. xxi, 4.) According ta Mrs Steven- 
son, double loops of turquois beads are worn by the Zufi in the 
¢ats only on ceremonial occasions; at other times they are worn 
pendent to necklaces. Beautiful mosaics consisting of thin pieces 
of turquois cemented to wooden slabs are sometimes suspended 
from the ears. A good example, with a piece of abalone shell in the 
center, is shown in pl. xxxt, 1. In the United States National 
Museum is a Zufi cradle with acsmall turquois inset in o position 
that would come beneath the heart of the occupant. Many Zufi 
fetiches, particularly such as were ceupposed to be efficacious in the 
chase, have pieces of turquois attached to them* Some are 
fashioned of stone in crude animal shapes, with inlaid eves of 
turquois. An example of particular interest in the United States 
National Museum is made of sandstone, dipped in blood, and not 
only are its eyes of turquois, but several irregular slabs of this 
material are inset at intervals over the body. 

The most characteristic adornments of the Hopi are the mosaic 
ear-pendants worn by the women. These are very beautiful, and 
are made of thin slabs of turquois, nicely polished and cemented 

| ' Stevenson, M. C.. Dre and Adornment of the Pueblo Indians, Consulted is 
ION kor pt. 
* Examples are displayed in the United States National Mics, 
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with pifion gum to a flat wooden base, An example is shown in pl. 
xxxu,2. According to Fewkes,' the older mosaics of this deserip- 
tion are much finer than the modern ones, some of which are made 
of reworked turquois, containing pitces previously perforated and 
used for beads. They have generally dropped out of use on the 
East Mesa of the Hopi domain, where they are preserved as heir- 
looms* Necklaces, ear-pendants, bracelets, etc. are usec] in abun- 
dance by the Hopi, The men wear loop earrings similar to those 
worn by the @2ufi on ceremonial occasions, According to Mrs 
Stevenson? the Hopi in 1882-possessed several shell mosaics similar 
to one illustrated in pl. xxxu, 4. The Hopi have perhaps the must 
elaborate ceremonies of any Indian tribe, and the turquois figures 
in many of them: During the famous Snake Dance, each An- 
telope Priest iz ngs adorned with shell and turquois neck- 
laces." The Walp) Warrior Society, in certain of its rituals, uses a 
jet snake with turquois eves and other emblems adorned with tur- 
quois* Inezeveral.of the Hopi Katcinas, as described by Fewkes,! 
the figures are represented with ornaments of wrqunis, and many 
Hop fetiches are frequently decorated with this material, 

The Keres of Santo Domingo pueblo, New Mexico, wear beads 
of tunguois sirung on silver wire, and earrings of the same material.’ 
Their medicmne-men, in their ceremonies to induce rain, ise a fetich 
of gypsum in the form of a prairiedog, with eves of turquois. 
Kunz® mentions a large, flat, drilled turqueats amuler that was 
employed. as a charm by these Indians: Rotighly ground, heart- 
shaped ornaments, drilled with a bow-irll with point of quartz ar 
agate, have been sold to some extent by them.” 





Veo Awm..Kep, Bor, Amorr. Ethnol., 1900-01, p. a6. 
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Rune in Stone. fniern. Congr. Awiie., Chicago. 1894, pp. 67-28, 
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Pima.—Among these Indians turquois is now rarely seen, though 
in the earlier days ornaments of this material were common.' Both 
sexes, but especially the men, wore strands of beads and pendants, 
usually af turquois and shell, suspended from the ear-lobes and the 
neck, while upon the arms of women and the right arms of men 
were often seen bracelets of similar matenal. A very brave man 
was accustomed to pierce the septum of his nose and wear sus- 
pended from it a bit of polished bone or else a piece of turquois or 
shell. 

Navaho—The wandering Navaho hold the turquot in no less 
esteem than do the neighboring pueblo-dwelling tribes, from whom 
they doubtless derived their fondness for this gem. Indeed they 
value their turquois ormament= above all other possessions, and 
their regard for this precious stone causes them to go to almost anv 
extreme to obtain it. They are mordinately fond of personal 
adornment, and not uncommonly a single Indian will bedeck himeell 
on special occasions with regalia to the value of several hundred 
dollars. In general, a man's position and wealth may be judged 
from the number of ornaments he wears. 

A Navaho is seldom seen without ear-pendants and necklaces 
of turquers, The former are usually large pieces, roughly fashioned 
into keystone shape and polished, which are attached to the ears 
with cord; the necklaces consist of amall, perforated, discoidal 
beads, from one-cighth inch in diameter upward, strung frequently 
for sake of variety with a few cylindrical beads and pendants or 
combined with beads of red coral and white shell. Occasionally a 
gaddle-horn or a gun-handle will be studded with small knobs of 
turquas. The Navaho also are clever silversmiths, and the tur- 
quots is their favorite stone for setting In various objects of jewelry. 
Bracelets, buttons, buckles, belts, rings (see pl, XXxi1, 5), plaques, 
and other ornaments are fashioned from Mexican pesos and 

} Russell in 2th Aun. Aep. Bor. Amer. Ejhol.. 1904-05, p. 172. An old military 
reportof 1848 (Emory, Noles of a Military Recomandseance from Fort Leuverorth, in 
Mitseuri, to Sen Diego, in California, Senote Ex. doc. 7. goth Congress, tet te=., 
1848. p. 88) mentions that at that time the Pima'and Maricopa Indmne were aocos- 
bomad to resect to near-by ruins after mine to search for trinkets of shell anda 


“oecnliar green stone” (the tarqucla), 
at AST a 
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American silver pieces, and frequently inlaid with roughly polished 
pieces af turqunis. According to Mrs Stevenson,! the first setting 
of turquois in silver was done in 1880, after which the Nawaho be- 
came much interested in thia type of work. The Zufii soon followed 
their example, ane both tribes have produced interesting specimens, 
although the Navaho excel the Zufi in originality of design 

The turquois passes as currency with the Navahe. He will 
pay a high price for a desirable stone, and although he ha no definite 
idea of its exact value, he cannot be imposed on with a poor, inferior 
stone, A, Navaho herder was seen on one occasion to buy $125 
worth of turquoises at a trading-store after disposing of about 
$300 worth of wool to the trader” Much of the turquois in use 
is of various shades of green, but occasionally a fine blue stone ts 
seen, and this ts particularly valued by the Indian. In rare in- 
stances a small turquois of good color is olytained from one of the 
clif-ruins in which the region abounds, and upan such a specimen 
the Navaho places a particularly high value, refusing to sell it 
under any circumstances, for he realizes that its color has been 
tested by centurics and will not fade, 

In addition to its ornamental use, the turquois figures in many 
Navaho rituals: and possesses a religious significance, It is used 
in the Mountain Chant and the Night Chant. two of the most 
important Navaho ceremonies. Certain sacred objects of cere- 
momal application are customarily painted blue with powdered 
turquois." The mineral is commonly called chalchifeil! and pro- 
nounced chal'-chi-we-te by the Navaho. 

Other tribes:—The Apache values the turquois and calls it 
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dublij (blue, or green, stone,” these two colors not being differ- 
entiated in their language), The Apache medicine-man is almost 
invariably provided with some of this mineral, which is supposed 
to have unusual virtues. Ir has long been in use in this. manner, 
for according to Bourke,’ “tt was the Apache medicine-man's badge 
of office, his medical diploma, so to speak, andl without it he could 
not in oldén times exercise his medical functions." 

The Ute are stated to prize the turquois-as highly as do the 
Navaho” Their congeners, the Paiute, use the turquois in much 
the same manne: as do the Navaho, but care less for it. 


Discresion oF Tue Use of Tekevots' 


The portion of North America wherein the turquois has found 
application among the aborigines is sharply limited on the one hand 
by the Isthmus of Panama, and on the other by a line drawn east- 
wardly from the Pacific coast through southern Nevada and 
Colorado, thence southward through Texas to the Gulf of Mexico. 
This is, of course, due to the fact that the American deposits of tur- 
qtidis, except two of little importance? are confined to this area. 
Rarely, however, has the dependence of use upon occurrence been 
so well exemplified. Ut indicates, loo, the lack of communicition 
between the pueblo-dwelling tibes of the Southwest and the other 
Indians of the United States. 

The aboriginal use of turquois can be further analyzed aa due 
to three principal reasons. Firstly, the mineral occurs wpon and 
near the surface, so that deposits thereof are easily located and 
readily worked with crude appliances. Secondly, turquois is com- 
paratively soft and lends itself to primitive methods of shaping, 
that would make no impress upon the harder stones: And thirdly, 
the color of the turquois, ranging from the blue of the sky to the 
green of water and plants, seems to make a strong psychological 
i The Medicine-mmen of the Apache, oth Awn. Rep. Bur. Amer. Elmol., 1887-84, 
pp. s88-gor. It should be menthmed that Bourke calle the dwkliy malachite, but his 
description ond allusions leave oo doubt that turqucia was meant. 

' Pepper, 1909, Joc. cit. 
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appeal to uncivilized peoples, peculiarly fitting their religious ideas. 
and constantly suggesting a symbolical application." 

The individual sources of both the ancient and the modern 
turquois are numerous. Most of them are now known to the 
whites, although it is believed that certain tribes still obtain stones 
from localities known only to thenwelyes. ‘The present-day Indians, 
however, carry on litde systematic mining for turquots, obtaining 
their material through barter with other Indians or by purchase 
from white traders. They utilize aleo quantities of turquoises 
handed down from their fathers. It is a striking circumstance 
that in America there are no turquols deposits of importance that 
do not exhibit Sgns of ptehiztotic exploitation, At Los Cerillor, 
New Mexico, in particular, are immense excavations dating from 
pre-Spanish times. The source of the turquois used by the ancient 
Indians of the Sourhwest is therefore apparent. To trace the 
source of the turquois used in Mexico and Central Amenca is more 
dificult. No occurrence at all adequate as an important source 
has been distovered south of the present Mexican boundary. It 
therefore seems probable thar the Aztecs, at least, through trade 
with tribes to the north, obtained supplies of turquois which came 
from the Cervilles hills.and perhaps other localities of the Southwest. 
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THE KITSELAS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
By GEORGE T. EMMONS 


¥ A THERE the Skeena river breaks through the eastern barrier 

of the Coast Range in British Columbia, 75 miles from 

its mouth, the pent-up waters have cut a deep cahon 
upward of a mile and a half in length, impassable during the 
spring and summer freshets and fraught with danger at all seasons. 
It is the most justly dreaded inland waterway of the Northwest, for, 
aside from the tremendous force of the contracted river over an 
uneven rocky bottom, forming great swirls and rifiles, the upper 
entrance is obstructed by two high, narrow, rock ridges that divide 
the waters, forming two narrow channels at all stages and a third 
at extreme high water. The walls on either hand are precipitous 
or strewn with immense bowlders to a height of from 50 to 100 
feet, where narrow benches slope back fram them to the mountains 
3000 to 4000 feet in altitude. 

This mountain gateway marks approximately the climatic line 
of demarcation between the flora and the fauna of the littoral and 
of the interior, The warm, moisture-laden, ocean atmosphere 
that drives in through Dixon Entrance is carried up the fiver 
valley by the prevailing westerly winds, and in the drying-out 
process of condensation in contact with the lofty, snow-covered 
mountains, is precipitated in continual mist and rain: that induce 
an almost tropical growth of underbrush and account for the forests 
af great spruce, cedar, hemlock, and cottonwood that cover the 
bottomlands and climb the mountain sides to the limit of tree life. 

Passing up the river, above the cafion, the effect of the drier, 
eulder climate is manifest in the shrinkage of the conifers and the 
open woods of birch, alder, willow, and poplar, and the scantier 
vegetation and new species. 

In like manner certain animals range through one or the other 
district only—as the little-known white bear (Ursus kermodt) of 
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the Tsimshian peninsula and adjacent islands, the great brown bear 
and the Black-tail deer of the coast region, that later give place 
to the grizdly bear, the caribou, and the mountain sheep, while 
lvnx, rabbit, and fox imcrease in number. At best, however, the 
valley of the Skceria is very poor in animal life, and the inhabitants 
have always looked to the river with its wealth of salmon for thei¢ 
chief aypport. The natives named this part of the river cafion 
Dsiiasshoo, and those who lived here as Giidsilasshoo, “people of 
the canon,” but thie is sow written officially Kitselas. They were 
of Tsimshian stock, but were intermediary between the Tsimshian 
proper who had their summer fishing villageson the river and lived 
at Metlakatla during the winter season, and the Kitikshan of the 
upper fiver who claim to be the parerit-stock from which both the 
Tsimshian and the Nishka have descended. 

The Kitselas lived here permanently and held the cafion, 
claiming the river valley from Lorn creek above to the little cation 
below. They were not permitted to descend the river for trading 
purposes below the first fishing village of the Tsimshian, and in 
like manner they restricted the Kitikshan to their country above 
the caftan, This position of middlemen was ther life, for while 
their food supply of salmon was sufficient, their narrow strip of 
river country was poor in every other product. 

There were four villages here, two on either side; at or near the 
head and foot ef the cation; ond judging from what remains to 
mark their sites they must have been of fair size. Mr Hickey, 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, who passed through here in 1870, 
estimated the population at about one thousand. They were then 
living in primitive simplicity, in communal houses of medium size, 
of hewn timbers, with a central fre space and with smoke-hole 
in the-roof. Carved heraldic columns marked the dwellings of the 
clans, The people dressed in skina and furs, and such blankets 
as they received in trade from the coast people, When they pro- 
cured trousers they cut them off above the knees, using only the 
lower parts as leggings. 

At the foot of the eafion, on the northern bank, just above where 
the river spreads oux, forming an extensive hight with a shelving 
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beach, was the village of Tsune-ce-yow, "landing place,” so named 
from its accessibility, where canocs bound upstream could land at 
any stage of the water. The extent of the clearing encumbered 
with fallen and decaying umbers would indicate a settlement of 
considerable size. 

Almost a mile above this, on the same shore, well within the 
cation and just below where the separate channels unite, marked 
by the tisual growth of berry bushes that take possession of old 
dwelling sites, are several rude poles and a deserted house that 
alone remain of the village of Kit-loh-soak, named from the botiom 
boards of the canoe that were taken—teally, “ people of the place 
when they steal the canoe bottom-bourds.” This would seem to 
have been the smallest of all the cafion villages—a. reasonable 
conclusion from its inaccessibility by water at certain stages of the 
river. 

On the southern shore, a short distance below the mouth of 
the cafion, where the river regains its usual width, was Kit-cusht, 
“oeople of the sand bar," where in former days the wash of the 
upper river formed an offshore shoal. From the level ground, the 
low shore, and the good water this was the most favored site, and 
it is claimed that it was a considerable settlement, but nothing 
remains to indicate its former greatness save the numerous axes, 
hammers, afd parts of other stone implements dug tip in the 
process of gardening and building. The only native remaining at 
the cafion lives at this place. The white village of Kitsela is struated 
hete. 

At the head of the cifion, on the southern shore, on a narrow 
bench extending along the dry channel, was-Kit-lth-sabok, “people 
at the edge of the lake," or “ people of the shore,” for it is claimed 
that when the river was at a much. higher level, before the present 
channels were formed, the waters at this point spread oul as a 
great Jake, Here the most extensive and interesting remains are 
found, ‘The houses have generally fallen to decay, but the strue- 
tural posts and beams in one old house 36 feet square show much 
ingenuity and careful workmanship In mortise, tenons, and dowel 


a 


pins, without the use of metal, One feature of root construction 
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different from anything I have seen, cither among the Tsimshian 
of the coast or the Kitikshan of the upper country, is a heavy tree- 
trunk ridge-pole supported in the hollowed-our heads of two up- 
right posts that gave the pitch to the rool by taking the upper 
ends of the rafters, the lower ends resting on the longitudinal 
framework of the walls. The forward end of this ridge-pole, 
which projected several feet beyond the house-front, was carved 
to represent the head of asalmon. The houses showed no signs 
of excavation, and like those of the Kitikshan were floored at the 
level of the ground. There remained standing in 1910 three ald, 
slender totem-poles, or heraldic colunms, which were rounded 
from base to summit and showed no evidence from chambers in 
the back that they were used as mortuary columne for the reception 
of the ashes of the cremated dead. These carvings are crude in 
comparison with either those of the coast or of the upper river, and 
would indicate either the poverty or the want of artistic sense of 
this people, 

In the accompanying plate xxxi11, the totem-pole shown ina is 
carved to represent a beaver sitting up at the base, above which 
the rounded pole is ornamented in encircling series of parallel 
grooves indicating the marks of the beaver's incisors.! 

The pole shown in > is more elaborate; it shows at the hase a frog, 
an! above a mythical four-fin killer-whale, the tail carved to repre- 
sent a human figure. Adjoining are the remains-of the old com- 
munal house, with ridge-pole carved in the form of a salmon, 

Figure é of the plate is a plain, rounded column surmounted by 
a wolf figure. 

Only the base of the pole shown in d¢ how remains; [tis a human 
figure seated and inclosing a smaller figure. 

The decayed remains of other carvings and house-timbers 
half-buried in the moss and overgrown with brish confirm the 
statement of the natives that this was the largest and most im- 
portant of the villages hereabours, 

Tt must not be inferred from this scene of destruction and the 


1 The arial po Projecting shell ahowe the figure contain o treapase notion reyuesting 
that the port be oot disturbed, wait ie privane property. 
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disanpearance of the inhabitants that the Kitselus have ceased to 
exist, They have greatly decreased in numbers since their contact 
with the whites, and constitute but a remnant of their former 
strength, After the American gold discovery, when thousands of 
prospectors traversed the river, and the later navigation by steam- 
boats and the planting of trading-posta at Hazelton, their position 
as middlemen was destroyed, as they could not compete with the 
white man, and, losing the trade of the Kitikshan, who naturally 
resorted to Hazelton, they had nothing left but the salmon in the 
water, as their narrow strip of river valley was almost destitute 
of animal life. Prior to this the Tsimshian of Metlakatla, who 
held the lower river and barred their passage to the sea, had removed 
to Fort Simpeon, and with accumulated wealth and decreased 
numbers they became indifferent to the river travel, so that when 
the salmon canneries were established on the coast and the demand 
for fishermen increased, many of the Kitselas removed to Port 
Essington, where they are found today but 2 intermixed with others 
that their number can not well be determined. Those who re- 
mained longer in their old homes have moved down the river 4 
miles, and have built a etraggling village of eight small modern 
houses which they call An-dee-dom (from the noise made by stepping 
ona pebble shore), but which is commonly known.as Newtown. [ts 
population is about Go. 

With the building of the Grand Trank Pacific railway along 
the river the last vestiges of the alder native life will rapidly dis- 
appear and the few people who survive the changed conditions will 
have little or no knowledge of the past. For this reason [ offer 
these notes of two visits to Kiteelas in 1909 and 1910. 

PRIsceton, New JicmanT, 


TEWA RELATIONSHIP TERMS 
By JOHN P. HARRINGTON 


7 HE Tewa-speaking Pueblo Indians occupy at present five 
T villages northwest of Santa Fé, New Mexico, and one village 
in: northeastern Arizona. Each village has its peculiar dia- 
Lect, boat the dialectic differences are very slight. The notes em- 
Liodied im this paper were obtained at the villages of San Ildefonso, 
Santa Clara, San juan, and Nambé, all near Santa Fé. ‘The writer 
acknowledges his deep indebtedness to Miss BH. W. Freire-Marreco, 
whose study Of the social and governmental organization of the 
Tewa hes given her a care insight into the Tewa customs of express- 
ing relatiotiship anid the like, 

No other set of celationship terms of Southwestern Indians has 
been studied in which the classificatery system is eo littl developed 
a4 in Tewa. The writer beliewes that in the common talk of the 
Tewa Indus more descriptive terms denoting relationship are used 
than even in our highly analytic English system, 

The peculiar-use of postjoined "sin many of the terms is worthy 
of further attention than can be given fo it in the present paper. 
It appears that nothing like it has been discovered in any other 
Southwestern Basis niu The orginal meaning of ‘e seems to be 

‘offspring,’ ‘son,’ “daughter, Postjoined to any term denoting 
bloodt- srelutionship with the exception of fara ‘father’, jija" mother’, 
and mg Feez* male cousin’, it gives what the younger al two relatives 
by deseent calle the elder by descent. ‘Thus; mabe fede. ‘my grand- 
father’, .... response: mahi feb’, ‘my grandchild': nahi sa"ja, 
“my grandmother, .... response: madi sa'*jo's, ‘my grandchild." 
{May ‘uncle” forms ie'e, ‘wephew or niece of an uncle.’ pot 
(pM y's, te we should expect. faru’e and jija'eare morely familiar 
forms of fare and jifa, ‘father and "mother," like German Valerchen 
and Miterchen, although we have regularly enough mati kwotara's, 

“my stepehild,’ said by a father, and nati dwalija'e, ‘my stepchild," 
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said byamether. With this system of nomenclature itis interesting 
te compare such English usages as when a child saya: "Auntie!" 
and ite aunt answers, “O you dear Auntie's child!" Thurs, ales, in 
Tewa: “kc'c,”’ ‘aunt!*—response: “'y'H ke'c’s,” ‘you nephew of 
mece!’ But Tewa ke'e’e signifies nephew or niece of an aunt ir- 
respective of age or condition. This same ‘s is:also the commen 
diminutive-forming postjunct of the language, and can as such be 
added to relationship terms which already end in ‘ce. Thus ke'c’e’e, 

Tittle penne or niece of an aunt’ (he's, nephew or niece of an 
aunt) ‘s diminutive), For the sake of brevity, '¢ has heen called 
the diminutive in giving etymologies in this paper, Some of the 
terms that indicate relationship through marrage may alse adel ‘e 
with this sanie peculiar force. The meaning of mg’ 2rry'e seem Lo 
be irregular, (See below.) 

Separate terms are usec to express relationship through marriage, 
with the exerption of fara, fara’e, iia, Jija’s, tn'Mip, tela, e's, 
ke'c'e, mg’ Emy's. The words meaning ‘man' and ‘woman’ may alo 
be used to signify ‘hushand" and ‘wife,’ just as in many other 
languages, although special terms with the latter meaning are als 
inuse, Thus one may express ‘my husband’ in six ways: 

mii trod, 
nabt sey. 
nate ten, 
nubt spride, 
matt tara, 
nate dari's, 
and ‘my wife’ in the following five: 

nahi fico, 
nabs kw, 
nabi kwise, 
nahi jrja, 

The Tewa live compactly in villages,and probally a larger number 
of individuals see one another daily than is the case with most non- 
Pueblo Indians: Moreover, the names of the dead -are freely 
mentioned by the Tewa and the relationships of the dead are freely 
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discussed. Nevertheless, remote relationships do not appear to be 
remembered: or Kept account of as well as among such tribes as 
the Ure or the Yuma. It may be, of course, that in modern times 
the Tewa have become careless in this respect. 

The free everyday use of relationship terms between individuals 
who aré not actually related as the terms indicate is encountered 
everywhere in the Southwest. The custom is explained as a 
spontaneous expression of a deep feeling of friendship or kinship 
that runs through the thought of the Indians. Especially when 
misfortune or sorrow are present relationship terms are freely 
indulged in. Among the Yumans of the lower Colorado river valley 
one hears this custom carried to the extreme on the occasion of a 
cremation. While standing about the burning pyre, individuals 
who have no known relationship to each other embrace, or one lays 
handson the other, and one hears amid their sobs, Oh, my younger 
brother,” “Oh, my elder brother,” or any other terms which seem 
appropriate. 

A number of the Tewa terms have peculiar weages aside from 
their primary usage, being employed in addressing certain officers, 
divinities, and the like. Some of the terms have what seem to the 
English speaker to be several meanings. Thus: fcud signifies 
‘person,’ ‘people, “human being as distinct from other animals,’ 
‘husband,’ “wife,” ‘tribe, “clan,” *phratry,’ ‘Indian as distinct 
from other peoples.’ To the Tewa mind fewd seems to be. the 
label of a single conception. 

The Teéwa practise monogamy, marriage being celebrated ‘or 
eolemnized by a native and also by a Christian ceremony. Un- 
married girls are frequently used by young men and sometimes by 
alder men, although there is now not so much of this “immorality” 
as formerly. [t used to be common for a girl's first babe to be born 
before marriage, There is a woman now living at San Idefonso 
who has given birth to three children without being married. The 
courtehips are usually very <hy, The man must obtain permission 
from the girl's parents before wedding her. It is well known by 
the villagers that certain women have lewd tendencies. Women 
who have illicit intercourse with Mexicans or Americans are looked 
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down upon by other members of the tribe. But there is no prejudice 

-atall against a Tewa girl or woman marrying a Mexican or American 
in the regular way. Mr Thomas 5. Dozier,an American of Espa- 
fiola, has been married to a Santa Clara woman for years, and she 
has borne him eight children, The Indians appear to be quite 
proud of thisunion. Mr Eulogio Cata, an Indian of San Juan, has 
a Mexican wife, and it is the opinion of the Indians of San Juan 
that he has married well. The people usually keep quite straight 
in sexual matters and are mostly free from genital diseases. At 
present the men live with their wives and children and are uncer- 
tain whether Tewa men in ancient times slept in the kivas or 
with their wives and children as at the present time. 

The clans at the Tewa villages are fairly numerous. A tentative 
list of Tewa clans is given by Mr F. W. Hodge in his article on 
Pueblo Indian Clans.’ Each clan occupies a certain locality in 
the pueblo. Tewa children belong to the clan of the father. The 
clans of each village are united in two groups or phratries—the 
fenuri'fnt'cud, ‘winter people’, and the pajegeri' jy! cwd, “summer 
people.” A clan, wherever it occurs, always belongs to the same 
phratry. The “winter people” are also called 4’ wig fowd, ‘turquois. 
peaple’; the “summer people’ are also called pot'omi, “squash 
people’. A turquois clan, if it cecurs, belongs to the winter people, 
a squash clan to the summer people. 

The government is in the hands of many officers, all of whom 
have religious as well as governmental functions: Matters pertain- 
ing to social organization and government are as difficult to investi- 
gate as are the religious ideas and practices of the Tewa. Miss B: 
W.. Freire-Marreco furnished the writer with the following account 
of naming, for which she in turn is indebted to Miss Clara True, 
of the Espafiola valley, Four days after birth the naming cere- 
mony takes place. Before sunrise a female relative of the mother 
comes to the house where the mother and infant are to be found. 
The father holds the child up, standing in the doorway. The female 
relative has previously placed sacred water in one side ‘of a two- 
howled vessel of peculiar shape and sacred meal in the other side. 


' American Anthropologist, Vo. 1x, oo, a, Oct. 189%, pp, 345-352: 
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She now sprinkles the water and meal by means of her hand from 
the vessel in the direction of the rising sun while the father holds 
the child aloft, and she gives the child not more than four names 
appropriate to the season. She may give only one name, but most 
children receive two or three. After this ceremony the mother is 
supposed to go to bed for four days more. ‘She t really up and 
about most of the time. About the cighth day the-child is taken 
to be baptized in the Catholic church. Certain names are appro- 
priate to children born in certain months, The female relative 
who sprinkles the meal and water knows: names suitable to the 
geason. She is chosen by the child's mother. [It is not clear 
whether she must be a real relative. Some of the details given 
above relative to naming agree with fragmentary information ab- 
tained by the writer. Most adults have only one Indian name, 
which is always a compound word made by putting together two 
aimple words so that the whole has a meaning. In many instances 
nicknames are applied, or only a part of the full compound name 
isin use, As typical men's names of San Ildefonso we might name 
in translation; Quivering Stars, White Cloud, Medicine Mountain, 
Daylight Mountain, Sun Bird, Cloud Stick, Cloud Painting, 
Rockpine Bird, Fallmg Flower, Macaw Bird, Eagle Tail, Bluebird 
Tail, Mountain Lion Mountain, Sun Painting, Cottonwood Yellow- 
ness Quivering (referring to a species of yellow bird seen jumping in 
the cottonwoods), White Lake, Mountain Wood, Little Mountain,. 
Willow Bird. Some of the women's names are in translation: 
Leaf Bird (referring to an actual species of bird), White Flower, 
Waco Flower, Opuntia Flower, Mountain Water, Sun Leaf, Flower 
Leaf [that is, “ petal’), Mountain-Lion Stalk (that is, fern"), 
Squash Flower, Abalone Zigzag, Flower Frost, Yellow Flower, 
Yellow Leaf, Rose Flower, Flower Zigzag, Aspen Flower, Spruce 
Zigzag, Blue Turquois, Lake Frost, All-colored Flower, Yucca 
Baccata Flower. Each Indian has also a Spanish name, the given 
part of which is: received at the baptism. The Tewa know the 
Spanish names of most of the adult Tewa of the same village, al- 
though when talking among themselves only the popular forms of 
the Tewa names are used. Ata non-progressive pueblo, such as the 
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Keres village of Santo Domingo, the Spanish names of Indians are 
surprisingly little known and sed. 

The Tewa relationship terms will be presented below uncer four 
heads: consanguinity, relationship through marriage, sex and age, 
and miscellaneous. In the case of consanguinity and relationship 
through marriage the items are headed by [Indian words; for mis- 
cellaneous, English terms serve to introduce the various items. 

Immediately following each relationship term listed below under 
consanguinity and relationship through marriage will be found 
indicated in parentheses whether the term may be applied by 
male only, by female only, or by both male and female. (m.) 
stands for male, (f.) for female, (m. f.) for male or female. 

The 2+ plural of the relationship terms given below is the 
same as the singular with the following exceptions: ‘s, ‘son, 
‘daughter,’ when not compounded can have either ‘e or "efz in 
the 2+ plural; terms ending in ‘i change this ‘1! to ‘fq in the 2+ 
plural. 

Each of the relationship terms has been tested and investigated 
by applying tt to a considerable number of actual relationships, 
using Indians names. Only the results of this:work are here pre- 
sented; the details are omitted. 

We have in Tewa: (a) terms applied by persons of one sex 
only to persons of either sex, €. g., ke'c'e; (>) terms applied by 
persons of cither sex to persons of one sex only, c. ¢g.,m2'Fmgz; (c) 
terms applied by persons of one sex only to persons of one sex only, 
e. g., #¢9; (d) terms applied by persons of either sex to persons of 
cither sex, ec. g., pare, 

The diagrams illustrate the system of nomenclature for con- 
sangiineous relationship only. Each diagram represents two 
collateral lines for four generations, They are self-explanatory. 
All the possible blood-relationships for which there is a special 
expression in Tewa are indicated in the diagrams. 

The symbols used in writing Tewa and other Indian words in 
this paper have the following values. The italicized letter or letters 
of the word in parentheses accompanying each symbol indicates 
approximately the pronunciation. 
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(t) Orinasal vowels: @ (Eng. father, nasalized), ¢ (Eng. man, 
nasalized), ¢ (mod. Greek e, nasalized), j (Eng. routine, nasalized), 
@ (French pas, nasalized), ¢ (mod. Greek w, nasalized), po (Eng. 
rive, nasalizecd). 

(2) Oral vowels: a (Eng. father), « (mod. Greek -<), ¢ (Eng. 
routine), ¢ (mod. Greek ow), a (Eng. rile). 

(3) Semivowels: 7 (Ger. ja), w (Eng. war). 

(4) Larynx consonants: * (glottal stop), & (Eng. fow). 

(5) Dorsal consonants: & (Vienna German gehen), Fw (Vienna 
German gehen, labialized), & (glottalized k), & (aspirated k), nz 
(Eng. finger), ¢ (Spanish abogado), qw (Scotch English what), 
(Eng. sing), aw (Eng. Langworthy). 

(6) Frontal palatalized consonants: # (Sp. mawana). 

(7) Frontal consonants: / (Vienna German du), f (glottalized 
t), 2° (aspirated ¢), md (Eng. bardanna), r (Eng. rim), ts (German z, 
but not aspirated), és’ (glottalized ts), s (Eng. see), ¢/ (Eng. chew, 
but mot aspirated), ¢/° (Eng. chew glottalized), { (Eng. ship), m 
(Eng. now). 

(8) Lip consonants: » (Vienna German baff), p' (glottalized p), 
Pp’ (aspirated p), mb (Eng. Jumbo), 6 (Sp. abogado), m (Eng. man), 

Superior vowels indicate very short vowel sounds following a 
glottal stop. In such sounds the voice is apt to be grating of 
knarrstimmig. Syllables over the vowel of which the grave accent 
is written do not have as loud stress accent as other syllables, 


CONSANGUINITY 
Self 
nd tm. f.). 1, myself. 
Direct Line 

fara {(m.f.). (2) "Father." As exclamation: fara, ‘father!" The 
Mexican loanword tald is also in common use, meaning ‘father.’ 
(2) Figuratively. Thus: @'jmbt tera jest, our Father, God 
(mg, 1; ‘jy, 24- plu. animal gender; 61, possessive; fara, father; 
jest, God, < Sp. Dios, Dioses. (3) Applied by a wife to her 
husband, who often calls him fara, ‘father,’ as the children of ‘the 
family do. (4) Applied to the Winter cacique. The Summer 
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eacique is called jija, ‘mother.’ (5) Compounded in ferasende, 
‘aged sire’ (fara, father; sende, old man), a term used in ad- 
dressing old men for whom great respect is shown, especially 
in addressing the Winter cacique. Sometimes abbreviated to 
iasende. (6) Compounded as in farapt-, ‘fatherless,’ ‘orphan’ 
(fara, father; pt, negative). 

fara’e (m. f.) (fara, father; ‘2, diminutive). Familiar diminutive 
form of tara, ‘father." Used same as fara with meanings (1), 

fata (m.f.) (< Sp. fala, father, papa). (1) ‘Father’, ‘papa’, ‘dad’, 
in almost any sense in which fara, ‘father,’ ts used, even in sacred 
language as fala jes}, "Father God" (fata, father, < Sp. tata; 
jesi, God, < Sp. Dios, Dieses), (2) Applied loosely to father, 
elder brother, father's brother, or other relatives older than self. 
According to Miss B. W. Freire-Marreco a child at Santa Clara 
applied fafd to its mother's brother, but this was. considered 
to be a child’s mistake. 

Terms used in addressing respected old persons. Old men for whom 
respect or reverence is shown should be accosted as farasqndc 
(fara, father; sendc, old man), often abbreviated to tasende; 
for old women for whom like respect or reverence is shown 
dijakwiic (jija, mother; Awije, old woman), often abbreviated 
to jakwije, is used. Since the Winter cacique is called fara, 
‘father,’ he should be addressed as Ja(ra)sendc, while the Summer 
cacique, who is the jija, ‘mother,’ of the [ndians, is spoken 
to as f(ti)abwifc. In working and walking about with the old 
Winter cacique of Nambé the writer noticed that he was always 
addressed by the Nambé Indians as fa(ra)sendc. 

It ts barely possible that taté is of Tewa as well as of Spanish 
origin. The Tewa do not recognize the Spanish origin of the 
word. 

fata’e (m. £.) (fad, father, < Sp. fafa; ‘se, diminutive). Familiar 
diminutive form of fafa, “father.” Used the same as Ja with 
meanings (1) and (2). 

jija (m. £.) (cf. Keres jéja, mother). (1) "Mother." As exclama- 
tion: jija, ‘mother!" (2) Figuratively, Thus: s@'fmrbi jija, 
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‘our mother,’ said of a certain nameless divinity (nf, 1; ‘ja, 2+ 
plu. animal gender; 8i, possessive; jija, mother}, (3) Applied 
by a husband to his wife, who often calls her jija, ‘mother’, as 
the children of the family do. (4) Applied to the Summer 
cacique. The Winter cacique is called fara, ‘father.’ (5) Com- 
pounded in jijakwijc, ‘aged dame’ (jija, mother; kwijc, old 
woman), 4 term used in addressing old women for whom great 
respect is shown; also in addressing the Summer caciqie. Some- 
times abbreviated to jakwijc. (6) Compounded as in jrjapt-, 
‘motherless,’ ‘orphan' (jija, mother; pi, negative); pupajrya, 
‘great grandmother’ (papa, great grandfather; jija, mother). 

jija'e (m. £.) (pija, mother; ‘«, diminutive). Familiar diminutive 
form of jija, ‘mother." Used same as jija with meanings (1), 
(2), and (3). 

‘e(m. f.). (The singular bas falling intonation. For the 2+ plu. 
two forms are in use; (a) “se, same as sing. but with rising- 
falling intonation; (b) ‘etz.) (1) ‘son", ‘daughter’. (2) In the 
expression seadchi ‘e Rwijchi ‘e, ‘children of the old man and 
the old woman,’ that is, of the Winter cacique and the Summer 
cacique, ‘the Indians of the pueblo." (3) Familiarly and 
loosely: ‘child,’ ‘dear." Thus: mbjAwfa, nab: "e, ‘eat, girls!’ 
(mii, you? +; fufia, to eat; nabt, my; ‘e, son, daughter). (4) 
‘girl sweetheart." Thus-in.a song: ‘ageje pobi, nadi “«, wimbc™ 
winda’™, ‘Star Flower, thee only do I lowe’ (agéje, star; pedi, 
flower, nabi, my; ‘e, son, daughter; wimbc", alane; wi, ] you 1; 
nda, to want, to love). (4) Postjoined to any noun in. the 
language as diminutive particle. When thus used the 2+ 
plural is never ‘efig. This: &'t, ‘stone’; &'w's, ‘little stone." 

‘de (m. f.). (2) Grandfather," that is, father's father or mother's 
father. (2) Applied to the tabijc, Sp. “abuelo." An Indian 
personified as this divinity goes about on certain occasions 
whipping the children of the village. He is always called i'd, 
‘grandfather. (3) Compounded as in papat'ee, ‘great grand- 
father’ (pape, great grandfather; (ae, grandfather). 

i‘efe’e (m.) (Cefe, grandfather; ‘e, diminutive), ‘Grandson’, ‘grand- 
daughter’, that is, son's son, son's daughter, daughter's son, 
daughter's daughter. 
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so"“ja. (m. f.). (1) ‘Grandmother’, that is, father's mother, 
mother's mother). (2) Compounded as in papasa'*ja, ‘great 
grandmother’ (papa, great grandfather; sa'*ja, grandmother). 

sa’*ja'e (f£.) (sa"ja, grandmother; ‘se, diminutive). ‘Grandson’, 
‘granddaughter’, that is, son's son, son's daughter, daughter's 
son, daughter's daughter. 

papa (m. f.). (1) ‘Great grandfather", that is, father’s father's 
father, father’s mother's father, mother’s father’s father, 
mother's mother's father. Also commonly used in expressions 
such as J‘sehi pape, ‘grandfather's great grandfather", ‘male 
ancestor’. {2) Compounded asin papat'ete, ‘great grandfather’ 
(papa, great grandfather; f'ee, grandfather), etc. The form 
papa appears in all non-analytic expressions denoting the third 
generation removed. 

papa’e im.) (papa, great grandfather: 's, diminutive). ‘Great 
grandson’, ‘great granddaughter’, that is, son's son's son, son's 
son's daughter, son's daughter's son, son's daughter's daughter, 
daughter's son's son, daughter's son's daughter, daughter's 
daughter's son, daughter's daughter's daughter. 

papal'de (m. f.) (papa, great grandfather; f‘efe, grandfather). 
“Great grandfather’, that 1s, father’s father’s father, father’s 
mother's father, mother's father’s father, mother's mother's 
father. Perhaps. commoner. than mere papa, which has the 
Same: meaning. 

papal'ete’s (m.) (papal'es, great grandfather; 's, diminutive), 
“Great grandson," ‘great granddaughter,’ that is; son's son's 
son, son's son’s daughter, son's daughter's son, son's daughter's 
daughter, daughter's son's son, daughter's son's daughter, 
daughter's daughter's son, daughter's daughter's daughter. 

papasa™ja (m. [.) (papa, great grandfather; sa™ja, grandmother). 
“Great grandmother,’ that is, father's father's mother, father’s 
mother's mother, mother’s father’s mother, mother's mother’s 
mother. 

papasa'sja’e (f.) (papasa'*ja, great grandmother; 'e, diminutive). 
‘Great grandson ', ‘great granddaughter’, that is, son's son's son, 
son's son's daughter, son's daughter's son, son's daughter's 
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daughter, daughter's son's son, daughter's son's daughter, 
daughter's daughter's son, daughter's daughter's daughter, 
papajija (m. f.) (papa, great grandfather; jija, mother), “Great 
grandmother," that is, father’s father’s mother, father’s mother's 
mother, mother’s father's mother, mother's mother's mother. 
Equivalent to papesa’*ja. A corresponding masculine form, 
papalara (papa, great grandfather; fara, father) is not used. 
fepajtia’e (f.) (bepajija, great grandmother; “s, diminutive). 
‘Great grandson,’ ‘great granddaughter,’ that is son's son's son, 
son's son's daughter, son's daughter's son, son's daughter's 
daughter, daughter's son's son, daughter's son's daughter, 
daughter's daughter's son, daughter's daughter's daughter. 


Collateral Lines 

pa'*re (m. {.). (1) ‘Elder brother’, ‘elder sister’, ‘ brother or sister 
older than self’, The Tewa render po're in Spanish by hermane 
or hermana, according to the natural gender. The other Tanoan 
languages formally distinguish sex in the designations of elder 
brother or elder sister. Thus: Isleta ‘jmpaper, ‘my elder 
brother’; 'jntutej], ‘my elder sister’; Taos "ynpapana, ‘my elder 
brother’; ‘gnictuna, ‘my elder sister’; Jemez nj'upape's, ‘my 
elder brother’; wy'ukck'a'e, ‘my elder sister’, Tewa stands 
alone in not formally distinguishing sex in this relationship 
term; it will be noticed that the words in the other Tanoan 
languages meaning ‘elder brother’ seem to contain the same 
rootas Tewa pare, Asanadjective pao're-means'first.' Thus: 
k'u pa'*re't', ‘the first stone’ in a row. If one has several! 
Geschiister elder than self they may be distinguished thus: 
bare pared, ‘eldest brother’ (pa'*re, elder brother or sister: 
po"*re, first; ¢*, postfix denoting sing., animal gender); pa'*re 
pa’*re'ire #', ‘elder brother or sister next in age to eldest brother 
or sister’ (pa'*re, elder brother or sister; pa'*rs, first; “iri, next 
following: '#', postfix denoting sing., animal gender); pa'*re 
(pa"*re)pewpnge tri’, ‘elder brother or sister second in age to 
oes brother or sister’ (pa™'ve, elder brother or sister; pare, 
rst; Pewsyge, in the third place; ‘iri, next following: ‘i, post- 
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fix denoting sing., animal gender). If it is desired to show the 
sex of a po'*re, one adds one of the sex-age nouns. Thus: nahi 
pa'*re'a' *fu, ‘ory elder sister who isa young unmarried woman’ 


EI der Brother, ‘aids 














Fi. $$ - 
(nadi, my; pa'*re, elder brother or elder sister; ‘afin, young 
unmarried woman, virgin). (2) Loosely applied to second, 
third, or fourth cousin or other relative or person older than 
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self, (3) The senior officer or officers of cach governmental 
body, Miss Barbara Freire-Marreco informs the writer that the 
“capitan mayor" is pa'tre to the other “capitanes," the “ fiscal 
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mayor" pa"*re to the other “fiscoles”; the Summeér cacique is 
fa"'re to Elisio Paladura and Jost Guadalupe at Santa Clara. 
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(4) Applied to a “ principale,”’ that is, (a) a man who has heen 
governor of a pueblo; (b) any pueblo officer as dist | 

from non-officers. (5) Used to denote official palate of 
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‘superior to inferior or adviser to advised. Thus, according to 
Miss Freire-Marreco, po“re is used at Santa Clara to 
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express the official relation of Chief Special Officer W. E. Jolinson 
to his assistant, Miss Clara True. (6) Applied to a Catholic 
monk or nun. This usage is based on Sp. los Hermanos, ‘the 


Elder Sister wb Ti Younger Brether 








| Fic. st - 
Brothers’; las Hermanas, ‘the Sisters’. (7) Compounded as 
in fi epa"re, “younger persons and elders’ (4i'n, younger brother 
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or sister; pa'*re, elder brother or sister). This term is said 
to be used especially in council. 

fi'w (mm. f.).. (1) ‘Younger brother,’ ‘younger sister," "brather or 
sister younger than self.’ The Tewa render tw in Spanish by 
hermanifo or hermanita, according to the natural gender. The 
other Tanoan languages formally distinguish sex in the designa- 
tions of younger brother or younger sister. Thus: Isleta 
‘ep 'al we, ‘my yvounger brother’: "pmp'atwe, ‘my younger 
‘sister’; Taos ‘gnp'aina, ‘my younger brother’; ‘gnp'aju'una, 
‘my younger sister’; Jemez oy'wiefw'e, ‘my younger brother’; 
ny up'a'e, ‘my younger sister’, Tewa stands alone, as in the 
case of pa"re, in not formally distinguishing sex in this relation- 
ship term. It will be noticed that the Isleta term meaning 
younger sister and the Jemez term meaning younger brother 
may contain a syllable akin to Tews N'h, As in the case of 
po"*re, the sex of the f'n may be Indicated by adding one of the 
age-sex nouns, (2) Loosely applied to second, third, or fourth 
cousin or other relative or person younger than self. (3) Apphed 
to a novice, a person newly initiated. (4) Compounded as in 
the expression N'wpa"*re, ‘younger persons and elders’, See 
above under pare. 

(e'Map (mm. f.). (1) ‘Unele,’ that is, father’s elder brother, father’s 
younger brother, mother’s elder brother, mother’s younger 
brother. Miss Freire-Marreco says that fafd is also heard 
designating this relationship. (2) ‘Great uncle,’ that is, grand- 
father's. or grandmother's elder or younger brother. This 
relationship is also expressed by a descriptive term such as 
Celebi H'u ' grandfather's younger brother (or sister)’ (f'efe, grand- 
father; i, possessive; Hw, younger brother or sister). (3) Also 
used loosely, and of certain relationships through marrage. 
For the latter, see below, 

fp'e (m.) (ty, in this compound equivalent to 4e'Mnp; ‘se, diminutive). 
(1) ‘Nephew,’ ‘niece,’ that is, elder or younger brother's or 
sister's son or daughter. (2) ‘Great nephew," ‘great niece," 
that is, elder or younger brother's or sister's son's or daughter's 
son or daughter. (3) Also used loosely, and of certain relation- 
ships through marriage: For the latter, see below. 
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Re'c (m.f.). (1) ‘Aunt, thatis, father’s elder sister, father's younger 
sister, mother’s elder sister, mother's younger sister. (2) "Great 
aunt,’ that is, grandfather's or grandmother's elder or younger 
sister. ‘This relationship is perhaps more frequently expressed 
by a descriptive term. (3) Female first cousin (German Base 
or Cousine). (4) Aurit second removed. (5) Also used loosely, 
and of certain relationships through marriage. For the latter, 

ke’c’e (£.) (he'c, aunt; 'e, diminutive). (1) ‘Nephew,’ ‘niece,’ that 
is, elder or younger brother's or sister's son or daughter. (2) 
‘Great nephew,’ ‘great niece,’ that is, elder or younger brother's 
or sister's son’s or daughter's son or daughter. (3) Female 
cousin second removed. (4) Also used loosely, and of certam 
relationships through marriage, For the latter, see below. 

mz'Emez(m.f.). (1) ' Male first cousin® (German Vetter or Cousin). 
According to Miss Freire-Marreco tatd is also used for this 
relationship, (2) ‘Unele second removed.’ (3) Also used 
loosely, and of certain relationships through marriage. For the 
latter, see below. 

mg’ Fmz'e (m. (.) (mz Fmyz, male first cousin; ‘e, diminutive). (1) 
‘Male cousin second removed.' (2) Also used loosely, and of 
certain relationships through marnage. For the latter, see 
below. 

| RELATIONSHIP THROUGH MARRIAGE 
Descriptive terms denoting relationship through marriage. are 
even commoner than those denoting consanguineous relationship. 

Thus one may say tai sombi fara, ‘my father-in-law’ (nahi, my; 

scn. husband; #4, possessive; fara, father), instead of mabi jasende, 

‘my father-in-law’, ete, 

fewd (m.f.). ‘Husband,’ ‘wife.' The word has also several other 
meanings: See elsewhere in this paper. 

sey (f.). ‘Husband.’ This is said to be an old word, very little 
used at present, 

seq (fF). ‘Man in prime,” ‘husband. See also under sex-age 
nouns, 

sqnde (f.). "Oldl man,'*husband.” See also under sex-age nouns. 
Cf. Sp. mi vieyo. 
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tara (f.). ‘Father,’ ‘husband.’ Often used just as wives call their 
husbands ‘father in English, German, and Spanish. 

fora’s (£.) (tara, father, husband; 'e, diminutive). Familiar diminu- 
tive of tara, ‘father’. ‘Father’, ‘husband’. Cf. tara, above. 

kwi (m.). “Woman in prime,’ ‘wife.’ See also under sex-age 
nouns. | 

Ewijc (m.). ‘Old woman," ‘wife." See also under sex-age nouns. 
Cf. Sp. mi pieja. 

jija (m.). ‘Mother,’ ‘wife.' Often used just as husbands call 
their wives “mother” in English and German. 

jija'e (m.). (jija, mother, wife; 's, diminutive)... Familiar diminu- 
tive of jija, ‘mother. ‘Mother,’ ‘wife.’ Cf. jija, above. 

sai! (m.). ‘Bride’ already married or about to be married. 

jasendc (m. f.) (ja, as also mm jakwtje, see below; sqrdc, old man). 
‘Father-in-law,' that is, husband's father, wife's father. 

jakwije (m. {.) (ja, as also in jasqnde, see above; Awijc, old woman). 
'Mother-in-law,’ that is, husband's mother, wife’s mother. 

s¢fijpgi (m. f.). (1) ‘Son-in-law’ that is, daughter's husband. (2) 
Applied to son's daughter's husband or to daughter's daughter's 
husband. (3) Loosely applied to son-in-law of relative or other 
person. Thus at Santa Clara L. T. calle 5. N.'s son-in-law 
t¢fiinei, just-as S. N. himself does. L. T. is 5S. N.’s uncle once 

sa'e (m. {.) (sa, ? ; 'e, diminutive’). (1) ‘Daughter-in-law’, that 
id, son's wife. (2) Applied to son's son's wife or daughter's son's 
wife. (3) Loosely applied to daughter-in-law of relative or 

ja’a (m. f.). ‘Any consanguineous relative of husband or wile.’ 
Used mostly to denote distant or vague relationships of this 
sort. For greater definitencss descriptive terms are used in- 
stead of ja's. When ja’a is applied by a wife to her husband's 
relatives, it is equivalent to matc't". 

matc’i (f,). ‘Any consanguineous relative of husband.* Used 
mostly to denote distant or vague relationships of thissort. For 
greater definiteness descriptive terms are used. The term ja’s, 
see above, may be substituted for mate's in every instance. 
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fe'Map (im. f.). “Husband of kc’'e,' which means ‘aunt’, etc. See 
above. The primary meaning of fu'M apis ‘consanguineous uncle’, 
See above. But when 4c’c means female cousin nig'fmz must 
be used instead of tv’fnp. See below. 

iu’e (m.) (for etymology see above), ‘Husband of &c'e’s," which 
means ‘niece’, éte. See above. The primary meaning of ty'e is 
‘consanguineous mephew or niece.’ See above, But when 
be'e'e means female cousin twice removed, wr2"fmz'e must be 
ised instead of t'e. See below. 

kee Gm. £2), “Wife of ta'Mam," which means ‘uncle,’ etc. See above. 
The primary meaning of kec’e is ‘consanguineous aunt,’ étc. 
See above. 

ke'c'e (f.) (for etymology see above). ‘Wife of tu'e', which means 
‘nephew,’ etc, See above. The primary meaning of ke'c'e is 
‘consanguineous nephew or niece.” See above. 

mg’ fme (m. 1.). “Husband of ke’e when the latter word means 
consanguineous female cousin." For the husband of ke's in 
other meanings ty'#'ny and not mz'Fme is used. The pri- 
mary meaning of mz’ Ferg is ‘consanguineous male first cousin.’ 
See above. 

mg’ Fme'e(m.f.). ‘Husband of ke'c's when the latter word means 
‘consanguineous female cousin twice removed’, For the 
husband of de's"e in other meanings tee and not mez’ ma's 
isused. The primary meaning of mg’ #mz's is ‘consanguineous 
maie cousin twice removed’. See above. 

Step-relationship. Step-relationship is indicated by prejoining 
kwe to any one of the relationship terms. Thus: Awefara, 
‘step father’ (Awa, step-; fara, father). nabi Awasa'*ja, ‘my 
step-grandmother’, has both meanings of English step-grand- 
mother: my grandfather's wife not my mother or my real or 
step-lather’s or mother's step-mother. As in the case of 
English step-, Awo- is often omitted. The only irregularity 
which the usage of Mxea-compounds presents is that no such 
form as Awa's exists. Stepson or stepdaughter is called by the 
father Atoatara’s (Awa, atep-; fara, father: ‘s, diminutive), by 
the mother kwayija's (kwa, step-; jija, mother; "e, diminutive). 
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Thus without Awa prejoined fara'e and fija'e mean merely 
father and mother; with kwe prejoined they mean stepson or 
stepdaughter of father and stepson or stepdaughter of mother. 

Bachelor, old-maid. ‘Unmarried person,’ whether young or old, 
can be expressed only by descriptive terms. Thus: tetmiwi- 
mdi, “he has no wife’ (wi, negative; m@, he-her; fwi, woman in 
prime, wife; mig, to have; pi, negative); wingsenmppi, ‘she has 
no Inisband’ (wi, negative; n@, she-him; seq, man in prime, 
husband; wy, to have; pi, negative). Such expressions are 
also applied to celibates, such as Catholic priests, monks, and 
murs. 

Widower, widow, Such expressions as the following might be used: 
‘shi kwi" yent{u, “his wife. is dead' ("i, he; Mi, possessive; Att, 
woman in prime, wife; ‘ny, she with reference to him; t/u, to 
be dead); ‘idi seq ‘puff, Sher husband Is dead’ ('t, she; 1, pos- 
sessive: s¢q, manin prime, husband; ‘py, he with reference to 
her; iu, to be dead). 

SEX axp AGE 
The following terms denote combinations of sex and age. 

'e (2+ plu. ‘e or ‘etz). Thies word means ‘baby’, ‘infant’, 
‘child’ as well as ‘son,’ ‘daughter,’ ‘girl sweetheart’ given 
above. 

"s"Enuke (2 + plu. ‘e'¢apy ez), ‘young boy." 

‘a *ftuke (2 + plu. ‘a Apy'efe), ‘young girl,’ 

‘e’fnu (2+ plu: ‘e'tnuy), ‘boy at adolescence." Sometimes 
also ised of a boy who has not yet had intercourse. 

‘atin (2+ plu..‘a"*fieq), ‘girl at adolescence.’ Sometimes also 
used of a girl who has not yet had intercourse. 

seq (2 + plu. seymg' Fy), ‘man in prime ye 

bwi (2 + plu. beifig'?y), ‘waman in prime’, 

sende (2+ plu. senda), ‘old man." Also used very much in 
addressing or speaking of old people for whom respect ts shown, 
especially an aged head of a family or master of a house. It 
would not be applied to a man under forty or forty-five vears 
of age, although the Tewa* age quickly. Note also special 
usages mentioned elsewhere. 
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kwijc (2 + plu. Rwije with rising-falling intonation of last syllable; 
the singular has falling intonation of last syllable), ‘The word 
is used much as is sende to show respect for aged women. Note 
also special usages mentioned elsewhere, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Relationship terms figuratively used. Relationship terms are applied 
very [freely to persons who do not bear the relationship the 
terms indicate. Children are taught to apply the proper words 
to non-relatives as well as relatives as soon as they can talk. 
By a certain child one of the parents’ more elderly male friends 
was called Jara, ‘father’. A-younger male friend of the family 
but older than the child itself was called pave, ‘elder brother’. 
The wife of the friend called fara was termed sa’*ja, ‘grand- 
mother’, and not jija, ‘mother’, although the latter term corre- 
sponds to fara, ‘father’. Miss Freire-Marreco reports. that 
when living at Santa Clara village she was called sn’*ja, 
‘grandmother’, by the younger generation, while by the older 
people she was called ke'r, aunt’, ‘femnje cousin’. One entire 
family of intimate friends called her se"*ja, Perhaps the idea 
in doing #0 was that sa"*fa implies a closer relationship than 
ke'e. 

Relationship terms are frequently used before or after 
indian names, especially nicknames. ‘Thus: soja sche, ‘Grand- 
ma Beard’, was applied to a lady who had a growth of hair on 
the face; sire sendc, ‘old bird’, is universally applied to the 
aged Winter cacique of Nambé, although his real mame is a 
compound of fsire, bird," with some other wont. 

Tewa of albut the same age who are not intimately related 
are likely to call each other fi'u, "younger brother or sister’, and 
pare, ‘elder brother or sister’, Second or third cousins or 
other distant relatives of approximately the same age are also 
apt to call one another f'w or pa'@re, 

Mr Santiago Naranjo, governor of Santa Clara in i911, has 
said: “T wish to see all these people calling each other brother 
and-sister, uncle and aunt,” Another Santa Clara Indian has 
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stated: ‘When people are drunk at a wedding one hears nothing 
but fi'u, pa™re, Re'c, ke'c'e, etc." 

When people of one Tewa village greet those of another 
Tewa village, appropriate relationship terms are regularly used. 
On such occasions one also hears frequently the word &k'emd, 
‘friend.* Indians from non-Tewa pueblos and who do not 
speak Tewa are addressed by the Tewa in Spanish as hermano, 
hermana, hermanilo, hermanifa, fala, fie, Ma, etc. Less fre- 
quently, perhaps, compadre or antigo are applied hy the Tewa to 
alien Indians, these words being reserved for Americans or 
Mexicans if these be greeted atall, In the summer of 1910 the 
writer drove from Jemez to Bernalillo in company with an 
[sleta Indian. The Indian drove the team, the writer walked 
on ahead, Almost the entire population of Santa Ana puchlo 
passed us either singly or in groups of two to half adozen. The 
Santa Ana people had been working in their fields by the Rio 
Grande and were bound homeward to attend a dance-festival 
to be held on the following day. Only one or two of all these 
Indians deigned to answer the writer when he bade good evening 
in a most friendly manner in Spanish, although the Isleta Indian 
who followed along behind was warmly greeted as hermano. 
The Tewa also frequently greet alien Indians by &’emd, ‘friend.’ 
Such words as Tewa k’emd, Jemez &'aid, Taos ‘pa putwat, Santo 
Domingo sdéike, meaning ‘friend’ are known to most Pueblo 
Indians, even though knowledge of some of the languages on 
the part of some extends no further. 

Use of tata. As stated above, it is not certain whether this word 
is of Mexican or Tewa origin. It is used much by the Tewa 
both in speaking Spanish and Tewa. Its primary meaning 
appears td be ‘father,’ but it is applied indiscriminately to 
male persons a great deal older than the speaker. It is also 
used of God in the sense of Father. The corresponding Spanish 
feminine form sana appears not to he used in Tewa. Spanish 
papd and mamd appear also to be used in Tewa little or not at all. 
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Terms applied to the caciques 
The Winter cacique is called ‘cjtke, ‘ice hard" (‘eji, ice: Re, 

hard). The Summer cacique is called p'c'gztpje, “water sitting 
governor’? (~'c, water; "zy, to sit?; tec, chief, governor, The 
Winter cacique is the fara, ‘father,’ of the people; the Summer 
cacique is the jija, ‘mother.’ Whether the Winter cacique is also 
called sendc, ‘old-man,* and the Summer cacique Fietjc, ‘old woman, ' 
could not be ascertained. But sendcti ‘e dieijcht ‘e ‘old man’s 
children and old woman's children,’ is an expression heard in 
council and probably refers to all the people of the village who are 
considered to be the children of the Winter cacique and Summer 
cacique. 

fupa"*re. In council this term is frequently heard. It means 
literally “younger and elder brothers and sisters’ and may per- 
haps refer to the members of a secret society or ta the people 
of the village. Miss Freire-Marreco reports that she has heard 
the members of a council or general meeting addressed by the 
speakers as i wpa" 're. 

Officer. No other term than pa"*re, ‘elder brother or sister’, could 
he obtained with the general meaning of officer. Assistants to 
officers are called B’c, ‘arms.' 

Elders and novices in secret societies. It appears that in secret 
eacieties the elders are called pare, ‘elder brother or sister’, 
and the novices f'n, ‘younger brother or sister’. 

Member of secret soctelty, A member of any one of the secret 
societies is called par'owd, ‘fish person’. In the plural pat’ owd 
in applied tomembers of any one of the secret societies or those 
of all the secret societies collectively. | 

Principales. The Spanish word princtpale is applied (1) to the 
officers of a puchlo, (2) to the men of a pucbhlo who are or have 
been governors, The Tewa equivalent for “ principale" is pa'*re, 
‘elder brother or sister’. 

Monts and nuns. To these the word pare, elder brocher or sister’, 
is regularly applied. This sage may be regarded as a transla- 
tion of Spanish hermanos, hermanas. A novice in 2 cloister or 
convent might be called 4x, ‘ younger brother or sister.’ 
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Father" as applied to God. Either tara or faid renders’ father’ as 
applied to God. Contrary to the usage in some Puchlo languages 
tara, ‘father’ is not applied to the Sun or Moon, who are both 
masculine, and to whom sendc, ‘old man’,is applied, The Tewa 
do not speak of any ‘Sun-Father"’. 

‘“ Mother" as applied to.a divinity, It is known that at least to one 
female divinity the name jija, ‘mother,’ is applied, 

The Holy Virein, To the Holy Virgin the name sgnfa ‘a'" itu 
(sania, holy, < Sp. santa; ‘a'*it, sex-age noun denoting & 
woman of about sixteen years of age) is applied. 

Shaman. Shaman is called wek'endt', ‘medicine worker’ (toc, 
medicine, magic: Ben, to do; ‘i, particle denoting sing., 
animate gender). 

Wiserd, witch. Wizard or witch is called f/uy's", 

Roman Catholic priest. Two terms are in tise: ‘ygta (corruption of 
‘agwa, ‘cloth trailer’ (‘a, cloth, vestment; gwa, to drag, to trail); 
padri (< Sp. padre, father). Rarely kurd (< Sp. cura) also is 
used. 

Term wsed in addressing the “abuelo.”” In addressing the personator 
af the tsadije or “abwelo” fete, ‘grandfather,” is invariably used. 

Slave, captive. A captive or slave taken in war or otherwise is 
called pfy, diminutive p@y'e. The Spanish terms-are cantina, 
genizare, esclavo. 

Family. No word meaning ‘family’ can be discovered, 

Parents. The Tewa have no word meaning ‘parents." They must 
say fara’a jija’a, ‘father and mother” at jije'a fara'a, "mother 
and father’ (fare, father; ‘a connective postfix: jija, mother, ‘a, 
connective postfix), 

in Indo-Germanic languages words meaning ‘parents’ seem 
tw have the original meanings of either ‘those who give birth’ 
(e.g., Latin parentes, Russian rad'tmi), or ‘elders’ (e. g.. German 
eliern). 

Orphan, A person who has lost both parents by death is called 
tarapi'i jijapi't', ‘fatherlese and motherless” (tara, father; 
jija, mother: pi, negative; ‘ft, particle denoting sing., animal 
gender), For fatherless person tara pili’, for motherless person 
jijapei" is used. 
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Brothers and sisters, German Geschwister. If the brothers and 
sisters referred to are elder than self pa're must be used: if 
younger than self, 4'x. If both elder and younger than self 
such an expression as pa"'re'a df'u'a, ‘elder and younger brothers 
and sisters’, must be usec. 

Persen, people. The word f'cw) means ‘person’, ‘people’, and has 
several other meanings, See above. 

Yribe. There is no word meaning tribe except fend, ‘people.’ 
Such a circumlocution as ha'tminda tewad yeimp, ‘we are a 
single people’ (kg'@myrda, singly: f'cwd, people; qzgi, we 2+: 
mu, to be) may be used. 

Clam, For ‘clan’ ewd is also employed. Thus f'ayf'cwa, ‘the 
sun people,’ ‘the sun clan’ (faq, the sun; fed, peaple). 

Phrairy, clan-group, division. T'cwi, ‘people,’ is also used with this 
meaning: Thus: tenurijy fewd, ‘the winter division,’ ‘the 
winter people’ (lenurt, winter: 'jq, particle denoting 2+ plu, 
animal gender; {'cwd, people). 

Somelody, anybody, As in many other languages expressions 
denoting ‘somebody," ‘anybedy" are derived from the numeral 
‘One’ of from the interrogatives, Thus: ya tc'*hi fare, ‘some- 
body's father’ (mga; as in ngakdy, 1 do not know; tc", who, in- 
terrogative; bi, possessive; fara, father); wenabi tara, ‘some- 
body's father’ (wena, one; i, possessive; tara, father), 

Friend. The word meaning ‘friend’ is-k'emd. For uses of hema 
see above. 

Companion. Either Mend or kempa (< Sp. compadre) scems to 
be treed, 

Girt sweetheart. Several expressions are in use, such as nabi'a"*Aw 
(nahi, my; “a'Au, maiden, virgin); wabi ‘e (nabi, my; ‘e, som, 
daughter); nai Ady (nahi, my; hay, pulse, respiration, life, 
soul); wabi hdy'e (madi, my: hay, pulse, soul: ‘e, diminutive). 

Enemy, warrior, The single word fapmbi' means fighter,‘ ‘ warrior,’ 
‘private, or public enemy," 

Brave man. The commonest expression with this meaning is per- 
haps pinle'i', ‘brave one,” literally ‘heart tough or elastic’ 
(Pin, heart; ke, tough or elastic: ‘#4, particte denoting sing., 

animal gender), 
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Coward. The common expression meaning coward in war or other- 
wise is &ipqwenda™'s", which cannot be clearly etymologized. 

Ancient, person tweho lived jong age, The word fAewerdi"! means 
‘ who lived long ago.” It may also mean ‘ancestor.* 

Ancestor. Either hewendi", which properly means merely ‘person 
who lived long ago," or such expressions as mabi fetes papa, 
‘my grandfather's great grandfather’ (mabi, my; fete, grandd- 
father; Di, possessive; papa, great grandfather). 

Descendant. No used term could be obtained unless it be expres- 
sions like wabi f'ete'eb: papo'e, “my grandchild’s great grand- 
child’, said by male (madi, my; fee's, grandchild of grandfather; 
bt, possessive; papa'e, great grandchild of great grandfather), 

Giant. There are many legends about giants. Thev are called 
(ewdje ‘great people’ (owed, person, people; je, augmentative). 

Dwarf, Tewa myths make much mention of giants but none of 
dwarfs, as far as has been learned. There are two expressions: 

(e) scpi't"’ (se, to grow up, to become adult; fi, negative; 
‘i, particle denoting sing... amimate gender); 

(b) sbegi'i’’ (mbegi, small and roundish; ‘1, particle denat- 
ing sing.. animate gender). 

Monster, deformed new-born child. There are only expressions such 
as f'ykt winder pi, ‘it ja not entire’ (/2kt, entire, whole, perfect; 
wi, negative: md, itt mp, to be; pi, negutive). 

Hermaphrodite. Of an hermaphrodite might be said: Awi'a ‘senda 
nde, it is woman and man’ (Ewi, woman in prime; ‘a, connec: 
tive postfix; seq, man in prime; ‘it, connective postfix; wd, i; 

Name. Any kind of a name or tioun is called b' ggg. 

Person who has the same given nante as anolher, Miss Freire- 
Marreco gives the information that Santiago Naranjo of Santa 
Clara called Santiago Cantana of Cochitl his "tekaje™, This 
word is.said by her to be applied to a person who has the same 
given or Christian name as another. 

Dead. person. A dead person is called t/a’, 'dead’. No milder 
term like ‘blessed’, ‘departed’, and the Tike could be dis- 
covered, 
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The presentation of Tewa relationship words given above js, 
because of lack of time, not what the wnter would have liked to 
make it. The relationship terms of a number of Indian languages 
of southwestern United States have been completely recorded and 
for purposes of comparison should be presented together. 

Scndc. OF AWREICAN ARCILADLUGY 

Santa FE. Kew Mexico 


THE ALLENTIACAN, BOROROAN, AND CALCHAQUIAN 
LINGUISTIC STOCKS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


Be ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLALN 


l. ALLENTIACAN 
T the time of the Spanish conquest. the Allemtiacs, or Huarpes 
(Guarpes), Inhaljited the plains about the great lagoons of 
Huanacache, extending probably to the western slopes. of 
the Sierra de Cérdoba and sourhward to the northern parts of 
San Luis and Mendoza. According to Boman | postea. p. 35), they 
were a savage people, unrelated to the tribesiof the Andean valleys. 
Brinton! affined the Allentiac with the Milleayac, making them 
both Aucan (i. e., Araucanian) dialects. Mitre’s critical study of 
Valdivia's grammar and vocabulary of Allentiac, however, cecms 
to make certain the lexical and grammatical independence ot this 
tongue, and to justify the recognition of an Allentiacan stock. 
The Milleayac was probably Puelchean. Boman (p. 36), without 
atifficiént proof, ses in the Huarpes “the last remains of a people, 
who, much earlier, occupied vast regions of soythern South Amer- 
ica.” The Allentiac and the Milleayac were the chief languages 
spoken in the old provinces of Mendoza, San Juan, and San Luis, 
The Allentiac was extinct in the t8th century. The principal 
literature concerning the Allentiacan linguistic stock will be found 
in the following titles: 
i: Acvrar (17, 5.), Les Huarpes. Buenos Aires, 1900; 2° parte, Buenos Aires, 
' 
as Simaite (Eh: Antiquités de la Région Andine de bo République Argentine 
ot du (Msert d'Atacamy, t. 1, Paris, 1908. See pp 33-37- 
3. We tA Gaasseate (R.). De la langue Allentiak. Journ. de la Soc. cd. Amir. 
dé Paris, 1 @, rout, 1900, pp 43 ff. 
qg. Mevixa (). T.). See oe Vaunrves L.)- 
5. Mrrae (B.). Lenguas Americana Estudio biblicgrifico-lingilistico de las 
Cibras del Po Laide de Valdivia, sole cl Araucano y el Allentiak, con un 
voealiulario ratonada ilel Allentiak, La Plata, 1894, pp. 132. 
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6. Mrrue (B.), Cathlogo razonado de le Seccitn Lenguas Americanas. Con una 
Introduectén de Luis Mara Torres, Tomo I, Buenos Aires, 1999, pp. 
wiih, gir. 

7. DE Vaitavis (L.). Deoctrina Crstians ¥ Catociamo, con un Confesionario, 
Arte, ¥ Vocabulario de la lengua Allentiac, por el padre Luis de Valdivia 
dela Compaftia de Jesus, Reimpreso toda 4 plana y renglon, con una 
rescfia de la vida y obras del autor, por José Toribio Medina. Sevilla, 
1894. Reprint of first edition published at Lima in 1607. 

#.——. Doctrina Christiana y Carhectemo en ja lengua Allentiac que corre 
enla ciudad de S, Juonele la Frontera, con un Confesionario, Arte y Boca- 
bulatio breves. . ... Lima, 1607, pp. a7. 

9. —— Arte gramitica, vyocnbulario, cateciamo y confesonnro en lengua 
Chilena, ¥ en las lenguas Allentinc y Mileocayac, que son las mus generales 
de la Provincia de Cuio en el Reina de Chile, y que hablan foe Indica 
Guarpes y otros. , , , Lima, 1908. 

The work of F athier de Valdivia, the basis of research in the Al- 
lenhiacan language, gives " the Christian doctrine and Catechism in 
the speech of the Allentiacs of the city of San Juan de la Frontera, 
with a Confessionary, Grammar, and brief Vocabulary" This 
linguistic material has been discussed hy de la Grasserie and Mitre, 
the former, in 1894, determining the Allentiac to be an independent 
stock. fn too, Mitre! treats of the Allentiac in detail, summarizing 
(pp. 342-360) the data in de Valdivia as to grammar and morphol. 
ogy, and giving also (pp. 361-j09) a vocabulary of Allentiac- 
Spanish, with etymologies and dC analyses where known. 

The family name Allentiacan comes from Allentiac (Allentiak), 
the appellation of the language spoken by the people known like- 
wise by this same term, as well as by the name of Hnarpes, or 
Guarpes. Both these terms may be of non-Allentiacan origin, 
Boman (p. 36) suggests a derivation of Allentiae from Tehuetche 
(Tsonekan) allen, man, people, and thinks that Huarpfe may be 
Aymaran—but this is conjecture. Mitre” who makes out Huarpe 
to be Aymaran, follows de Valdivia in the Tsonekan etymology 
adopted by Boman. ‘Fhe derivation of do Valdivia is not at all 
satisfactory. Boman also divides Allentiac into Allen-tiak, anil 
siiggests that the Hispanified Diag-nwita may be cognate. ‘This, 
again, lacks = proof. 


I Caidlogs, Tp. 430-409. 
Psi, pry. 34th, 947. 
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Il, Boronoax 

The territory of the Bororsan stock lies in central Matto 
Grosso, Brazil. Frit (1906) thus delimits it: 

"The Bororé inhabit the entire course of the Sao Lourenco river as for as its 
union with the Cuyabh, where they come ints contact with the Guatd. The 
northern bounilary is formed by the north bank of the Rio day Mortes, the south 
bank being inhabited by the Cayapis, with whom the Boroné have long waged 
war. Farther north they occupy both banks of the Araguaya right ocrow the 
road that leads from Cuyabi to Goyaz.” 

in the first half of the eighteenth century these Indians roved 
about the region of the Xingd-Araguaya watershed in central 
Matto Grosso, Later on, the so-called “Borord Cabacgies” 
settled on the upper Paraguay. The others were for a long time 
known as “'Coroalos,”” and, as Ehrenreich notes, it was only m 
1838, as a result of the visit of the second German Xingd expedition, 
that “the identitv of these Indians with the genuine old Borord 
was established." Their center was “between the sources of the 
S, Lourenco and the Cayapé Grande, the primcipal source of the 
Aragiiaya.” At the time of von den Sreinen’s visit there were 
several hundred Bororé, settled under military supervision, at 
the colony of Theresa Christina on the Sao Lourenga, Many 
Bororé are in the service of the citizens of Cuvaba, and elsewhere. 
The Matto Grosso Bororé are distinguished as " Borord da Cam- 
panha" (i.e, Boroé of the Plains) and “Borord Cabagaes (1. e., 
Bororé of the river Cabacal). Von den Steinen in 1894 described 
the former as “living in small settlements below Villa Maria on 
the right bank of the Paraguay and Jauru over toward Bolivia," 
while the latter “live not far from these northward on the banks 
and headwaters of the Cabagal and the Jawni, both which rivers 
flow into the Paraguay from the nght, the one at Villa Maria, the 
other somewhat farther south.” The Borord are termed by von 
den Steinen “the ruins of a once powerful people, who possessed 
the country between the Paraguay and the Cuyaha.” The Borord 
of the Sdo Louretico are still known as “Coroados."” In 1848 the 
“Boron da Campanha” were reported as numbering about So, 
and the “Bororé Cahacaes" about tio; and by 1872 the latter 
had decreased to some 4o, while the former were about the same. 
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6. Mirae (B.), CatAlogo raronado de la Seceiim Lenguas Americanas. Con una 
Introducci6n de Luis Moria Torres, Tomo 1, Burnos Aires, 909, pp. 
eliti. 4 1t. 

7. DE a (Ll), Dectrina Cristiana y Cateriamo, com un Confesionarin, 
Arte; y Vocabulario de Ia lengua Allentiac, por el padre Luis de Valdivia 
de ia Compafiia de Jesus. Reimpreso todo A plana y trenglon. con wna 
resefia de la vida y obras del autor, por José Toriblo Medina. Sevilla. 
r694. Reprme of first edition published at Lima in 1607. 

4.—. Doctrina Christiana y Cathecismo en fa lengua Allentiac que corre 
en la ciudad de S$. Juande ta Frontera,con un Confesionario, Arte y Boca- 
bulario breves. , . . Lima, 1607, pp. 47. 

o—. Arte vrarsihiiine, vocibulario, catecismo. y confesionario en lengua 
Chilena, y en las lenguas Allentiac y Milcocayac, que eon las mas generales 
ie la Provincia de Cuio en el Reinw de Chile, ¥ que hablan tes Indios 
Guarpes y otros, . . . Lima, 1go8, 

The work of Father de Valdivia, the basis of research in the Al- 
lentiacan language, gives " the Christian doctrine and Catechism in 
the speech of the Allentiacs of the city of San Juan dela Frontera, 
with a Confessionary, Grammar, and brief Vocabulary." This 
linguistic material has been discussed by de la Grasserie and Mitre, 
the former, in 1804, determining the Allentiac to be an independent 
stock. In 190g, Mitre! treats of the Allentiac in detail, summarizing 
(pp. 342-360) the data in de Valdivia as to grammar and morphol- 
ogy, and giving also (pp. 361-109) a vocabulary of Allentiac- 
Spanish, with etymologies and grammatical analyses where known. 

The family name Allentiacan comes from Allentiag (Allentiak), 
the appellation af the langunge spoken by the people known like- 
wise by this same term, as well as by the name of Huarpes, or 
Ciwrpes. Both these terms may be of non-Allentiacan origin, 
Boman (p. 36) suggests a derivation of Alleniiac from ‘Tehuelche 
(Tsonekan) alles, man, people, and thinks that Nuarpe may be 
Aymaran,—tnut this is conjecture. Mitre” who makes out Huarpe 
to be Aymaran, follows de Valdivia m the Tsonckan etymology 
adopted by Boman. The derivation of de Valdivia is not. at all 
satisfactory. Boman also divides Allentiac into Allen-Hak, and 
supgests that the Hispanified Prag-nuita may be cognate. This, 
again, lacks proof, 

Tibkl., pp. a46. 347. 
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I]. Bororoas 

The territory of the Bororoan stock lies in. central Matto 
Grosam, Brazil, Frit (1906) thus delimits it: 

“The Bororé inhabit the entire course of the Sdo Lourenco river aa far ae ite 
union with the Cuvab’, where they come into contact with the Guard. The 
northern boundary ia formed by the north bank of the Rio das Mortes, the suuth 
bank being inhabited by the Cayapin, with whom the Borora have limg waged 
war, Farther north they occupy both banks of the Araguaya right across the 
road that leads from: Cuyab’ to Goyaz," 

In the first half of the eighteenth century these Indians roved 
about the region of the Xingii-Araguaya watershed im central 
Matto Grosso. Later on, the so-called “Bororé Cabacies” 
settled on the upper Paraguay. The others were for a long time 
known as “Coroados,” and, as Ehrenreich notes, it was only in 
1888, asa result ef the visit of the second German Xingd expedition, 
that “the identity of these Indians with the genuine old Borord 
was established.” Their center was “botween the sources of the 
5. Lourenco and the Cayapé Grande, the principal source of the 
Araguava.” At the time of von den Steinen's visit there were 
several hundred Boroté, settled under military supervision, at 
the colony of Theresa Christina on the Sao Lourengo, Many 
Borord are in the service of the citizens of Cuyabé, and elsewhere. 
The Matto Grosso Borord are distinguished as “Borord da Cam- 
panha’’ (i. &, Bororé of the Plains) and “Boron Cahagdes (i. c,, 
Borordé of the river Cabacal). Von den Steinen in 1804 described! 
the former as “living in small settlements below Villa Mana on 
the right bank of the Paraguay and Jauru over toward Bolivia,” 
while the latter “live not far irom these northward on the banks 
and headwaters of the Cabacal and the Jauru, both which rivers 
flow into the Paraguay from the right, the one at Villa Maria, the 
other somewhat farther south.” The Bororé are termed by von 
den Steinen “the ruine of a once powerful people, who possessed 
the country between the Paraguay and the Cuyabha.” The Boraré 
of the Sao Lourenco are still known as “Coroados.” In 1848 the 
“Borord da Campanha" were reported as numbernng about 10, 
and the “Bororé Cabacaes" about mf0; and by 1872 the latter 
had decreased to some go, while the former were about the same. 
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(The corresponding numbers for the “Coroadds”™ were not given.) 
Conflicts with the whites (1875-1880, and since) have further 
seriously reduced the number of these Indians. 

In r891, Brinton! classed the Borords simply as a tribe of the 
Tupian stock, although the independent character of their language 
had been noted by von den Steinen some vears before. tn 18g2, 
de la Vifiaza, in his bibliographical monograph (p. 341) stated that 
“Ta lengua Bororé es de origen desconocids.” In i894, von den 
Steen, in his work on the aborigines of central Brazil (p. 527), 
expressly stated that the language of the Borord is unrelated to 
any other, 

The chief literature concerning the Boreroan linguistic stock 
will be found in the following titles: 

1. Boceian: (G.). Etnografla del Alto Paraguay. Bol. Tust. Geogr. Argent. 
(5, Aires), 1894, Vol, XVII, pp. 663-626, map, 
2, —, Vocabulario. MS. Printed in the article of Frit and Radin iq. Wi) 
3 Catpas (—), Vocabulario do lings initigena dos Bororts Coroacdes. Cuya- 
hl, 18g, 
Canpiis ris Las Misiones Franciacanas entre low Infieles de Bolivia, etc. 
Hareclona, 1886, pp, 425. 
$08 Casrernau (F.). Voyage dare les purties contrales de VAmeérique do Sud, 
+= « Histoire du voyage. 4 vole. Paris, 1850-31. See val. ¥. 
6, Eaxeseztcn (f.). Anthropologische Studien Ober dic Urbewolner Brasiliens, 

Braunschweig, 1897, ppo1v, 168. 

» Fart (Vand Rao (F.); . Contributions to the Study of the Bororo [nidians, 

Journ, Anthrop. Inst, (Lond,), vol, xxxxvi, 1906, pp. FOg-g08, 

, Kostowsey (J,). Algunos datos sobre loa indiot Hororfa, Rev: d. Mus. de 

La Plata, tomo vi, 895, pp. 373-410, 

9.——. Tres seiianas entre lis indias Guatés. Ibid., como vq, 1895, pp. 221— 


— 


7 | 


Pt 


250. 
ro. Metcaco (Boren), See vox pew Srepees (K.). 
tt. woe MaAgtivs (~ PF) PL), Reitrage aur Ethnographic und Sprachenkunde 


Amerika’y ciimal Brasillens, 2 Bde., Leipeig, m7, Bd. ly Worter- 
samnilong brasifianiacher Sprachen, pp, xxi, a4. 

12. Meven (H.). Bogen und Pleil in Contral-Brasilien. Leipzig, 1846. Trans- 
lated; Hows anc Arrows in Central Brazil, in Rep. Smithson. Inst. Wash- 
ington, bigs, 

13. Mostixua (J. F.). Noticia sobre a provincia diy Matto (podo. S. Paulo, 
rote. 


i Amvrican Ract, pp. 23. 
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ty. Von ’DEN Stemen (K.). Durch Central Brasilien. Leipzig, 1886, pp. xii, 372. 
i. —, Unter den Naturvélkern Zentral-Hrasiliens. Berlin, 1804, pp. xiv, 570. 

Montinho (pp. 170-171) gives some words of the “ Borords- 
Cabagaes,"" and also a vocabulary of 32 words (pp. 192-194) ‘of 
the “Cordados," but these latter belong net to the Borord thus 
nained, having been, as von den Steinen points out, taken from van 
Martius’ work. They are really "Coronado of the Rio Xipota,” 
and altogether non-Borordé. The identity of the Matto Groeso 
“Coroados” with the Bororé wits suspected by Melgaco and Cazal 
before von den Steinen's demonstration af it. Boggiani’s voeab- 
ulary in Fric and Radin contains about 150 words, of which some 
ire not to be found in Caldas or von den Steinen, In his work on 
The Abortgines of Central Brazil (pp. 441-515) von den Steinen 
furnishes an excellent ethnulogical sketch of the Bororéd. Besides 
the few grammatical notes there given (p..17), he also prints-a 
German-Bororé vocabulary of some 300 words, Brief vocabularies 
are given in von Martius! and in Cardds, the former taken from 
de Castelnau .* 

The family name, Boreroan, is derived from Borord (Borords), 
the term by which these Indians have long been known. Its 
etymology is uncertain. 

I], Carcnagvias 

The character of the Cofchoguian language and the extent of 
the territory occupied by those who once spoke it have been the 
subject of much discussion and even disputation. In 1891, Brinton 
(Amer. Race, pp. 319-320) recognized a “Catamarefiia’’ stock, to 
which he assigned the following tribes—Acalianes, Cacas (or 
Cacanas), Calchaquis, Catamarcas, Diagitas (or Diachitas), Quilmes, 
Tamanos. He identified the Caichagutan language with the Cata- 
marcfio or Cacana tongue, a grammar of which was written by de 
Barcena, but suggested that further research might show that the 
Calchayuis were a branch of the Araucanians.” ‘The Calchaguian 
culture, he thought, had been inspired by the Peruvian, Later, 

rWal. a, bn. sate. 


TVol. v¥. p. e8s. 
‘Stud. in 5. Amer, Naw. Langs, 1892, pp. 52-54, 
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he looked upon the Calchagwis as "a more or less mixed branch of 
the Kechua family,” abandoning his former recognition of the 
langusge as an independent stock. This “identification of the 
Calchagui dialect of Tucuman with a patois of the Kechua,” is 
based by him partly on the fact that the Abbé Camaifio speaks of a 
“Calchagni or Tucumano or Catamarefio dialect of Quechua." 
But it is admitted that the people of the Calchagui country had 
abandoned their mother tongue (f they had one) for Quechua 
before the time of Camaiio, so his evidence is hardly convincing. 
Von Tschudi’s attempt to connect the Calchagiwian language with 
Atacamefian, Ameghino's claim of Aymaran relationship, Lafone- 
Qhievedo's view that it was a mixed or mongrel tongue (Kechuan- 
Abiponian-Guaran;), etc, are all without sufficient proof. H. von 
lhering holds to the theory of an independent stack as Brinton did 
fonmerly. 

The importance of the ancient Calchaquian culture has recently 
been emphasized by Ambrosetti, Boman, and other investigators. 
Ambrosetti (1902, 1903) believes the territory of the Calchaguian 
independent stock to have included a good deal of the Argentine 
provinees of Jujuy, Salta, Tucuman, and Catamarca, with exten- 
sions farther south in La Rioja and San Juan, even to the borders 
of Mendoza. He thinks that the Inca element in Calchagnian 
culture has been exaggerated, and the native factor underestimated. 
He hus also made out-an interesting comparison between the Cal- 
chaguian culture and that of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
and Anzona, but this does not necessarily imply any close racial 
or lingutstic relauionship of these two peoples—it merely emphasizes 
the effects of very similar natural environments upon the develop- 
ment of human civilization, 

Léjeal and Boman (1906), in their discussion of the “ Calchagui 
question,” identily Calchagut culture with Diaguitan culture, 
holding that “the Calchaquis-were not themselves a distinct nation, 
but belonged to the more important Diaguitan people, whose 
territory extended over all the Andine region of northern Argentina, 
from: the peak of Acay and the valley of Lerma, on the north, to 
the province of San Juan on the south (the Sierra de Cérdoba 
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excepted). While recognizing the Peruvian element in Diaguitan 
‘culture, and that a very large one, these authors (p. 186) allow a 
considerable factor of independent origin. Later, Boman! dis- 
cusses in detail the Diaguitas and their culture. He attributes to 
them, at the time of the Spanish conquest, all the mountainous 
region of modern Argentina, from the Nevado of Acay and -the 
valley of Lerma, en the north, probably to the province of Mendoza, 
on the south; in this region must, however, be excepted the Sierra 
de Cérdoba, inhabited by the Comechingones, whose culture, like 
that.of the Diaguitas, seems to have had affinities with the Andine 
type, but who did not speak Cacan, the general language of the 
Diaguitas"’ (p. 12), Also, "the Disguitas constituted an ethnic 
unity, not only from the point of view of their culture, but likewise 
linguistically; they all spoke a common language, the Cacan, Caca, 
or Kakan”™ (p. 16). Bornan's map shows the extent of the Cal- 
chaguian or Diaguitan territory as above described. 

In his later discussion of the subject Brinton? states that the 
Calchagui or Cacana language “was merely a corrupt dialect of the 
widely extended Quechua stock,” but admits that “it is possible 
that at the conquest some relics of an earlier tongue remained,” 
Ehrenreich (1905) inclined to the opinion that the Calchaguis 
were a mixed people, as Lafone-Quevedo maintained. Taking all 
things into consideration, however, there still seems reason to be- 
lieve in the independent character linguistically of the people in 
question, and they are here ranked as such—the Cafchaguian lin- 
guistic stock, that term being preferred over Cafamarefian, Cacan, 
Cacanan, or Diagnitan. At its greatest extent, the Calchagutan 
stock may be said to have occupied a territory of varying breadth, 
between about 23° 30° and 32° 30°S. lat. The Calchaguian language 
was still spoken in the seventeenth century; and Boman (p. 20) 
observes: “Lozano informs us that the Jesuit Hernando de Torre- 
blanca was, in 1657, the only Spaniard who knew the language of 
the Calchagets.” Outes and Bruch (pp. 48-65) recognize the 
independent character of the Caca tongue, but reject the term 
Calchagni as improperly applied to the Diaguitas, 


i Anjig, d. Rig. And. (1.1008, pp. 22-32. ete 
F Ling. Cartog. Chaco Reg. thigh, p 34. 
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The chief literatuwie concerning the Colehaguian linguistic stock 
will be found in the following titles: 


1. Awngosetm (J, B.). Lau civilisation Calchaqui, Congr, Intern. d. Amér., 
NHe see (Paris, 1900), 1902, pp. 203-207. | 

> ——. Resemblance entre lea civilizations Pueblo et Calchaqm. bk, 
XI ie seas. (MN. Y¥., 1907), 1900, pp. o-15. 

3. ——.  Antiguédades Calchuquies, Huenocs Aires, 1902, pp. 97. repr. from vols. 
uit and Liv of Anales de la Soctedad Ctentifica Argentina, 

| Catchaqui, Roms, Seen pp. 8; repe, from the Bolletting della So- 
ciwta Geografica [taliana. 

s. pe Bagzana (A.). The existence of works attributed to thie writer is doubted 
by Boman (pp. 17-20), but Brintan (Aster, Race, p. 420) says 4 prammar 
of Cacana was written ant! perhaps published by. him. 

é, Boccian: (C.), Cartopraffa lingtilstica del Chaco, por el Dr Brinten.. Rev. 
del Inst, Parag. (Asunciin), 1899, pp. 106-137, 

>, Bowman (Ej. Antiguités de lo Région Andine de lo République Argentine 
et du Désert dAtarcama. Tome 1, Paris, 1908, pp. xi, 388. See pp. 
ra-32 on Dinguitas. 

8. Beixron (0D. G.). ‘The American Race. New York, 1891, pp. xvi, 392: 

-— Studies in the Notre Languages of South America, Philadelphia, 
TBg2, Fy. by. 

1, ——. The Linguistie Cartography of the Chaco Region. Philadlelptia, 
1894, pp. 30, 

it, Camaso (Anné), Elementi della lingua Quichua. Ms. (18th cent.). 
Cited by Brinton (Stwties, p. 52). 

12, Lavose-Qvevene (5, A,). Tesoro de Catumarquefiiames: Nambres ile 
lugar y apellides, indics con othe y eslahones aisles de la lengua 
Caocam., Buenos Aires, 1998, pp. xliv, 377, Also in Angles de la Sociedail 
Cientifica Argentina, vola. XXXIX-—NLI. 1895-TAg4. 

tr. Léyean (L.) ef Boman (E.). La question Calchagule: Congr. Intern. d. 
Ameér., XVe goss. (Québor, 1906), 1907, pp. 17g—154. 

ry. Lozano (Pj), Historia dela conquista del Paraguay, Rio de La Plata, Tuco 
man (i745). Edictin Lamas. Buenos Aires, 1875-1875. 

rs. Mormxo (F. P.). Esploraciin anqueoligica de la provincia de Catamarca. 
Rev. del Mus de La Plata (La Plata), vol. 1, t8gt, pp. 199-216. 

16, Moss: (M.A.).. Gramdética ravonuda de la bemgua Quichua, comparada cas 
hit benguas del antigue continente; con netas especiales sobre la que se hable 
en Santiago del Estero y Catamarca, Cérdoba, 1889, 

rz. Nagvaer (P.S.). Relackin de los provincias de Tuewman (5857), Madrid, 
188s. 

18. Oures (F. F.) » Beticn ((.), Los Aborigines de la Repiblica Argentina. 
Buenos Aires, 1910, pp. 149. 

9. Ovuesana (V.G.), Apuntes sobre el Origen de la lengua Quechua en Santiago 
del Estero, In hie Extwdeos Histéricos (Buenos Aires, 1864). 





+ 
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70, Quiros {A,). Antighedades calchaquien Bol, del Inst. Geogr. Argent. 
(8, Aires), vol, avn, 2896, pp. 77 i. 

21.——. Folk-lore Calchaqui. [hid., vol. xvin, 1297, pp. 48 & 

22. Sorgayxo (P. P.). Historia de las Guerras con los terribles Calchagtles, 
Chinguunos, y los Quilmes, Completa conquista del antigua Tucuman. 
Buenos Aires, 196, 

23- DEL Tecuo (N.}. Historia Provincia Paraguariz . , . Leodii, 1673, 

Whatever vocabularies, texts, etc., in the Calchagtian language 
may have been collected by the old missionaries, they are sow lost 
or inaccessible, lying, perhaps, in unknown locations. The linguistic 
data remaining consist of place-namies, ete., and these are discussed 
by Lafone-Quevedo, in his Terore de Catamagueitismos, but not te 
the satisfaction of Brinton (Ling. Cart., p. 26), who ates from him 
some of these words and terminations. Brinton cites a Grammar af 
Calchagui as having been written (and published?) by the Jesuit 
missionary Alonso de Barcena (or Barzana), and other authorities 
cite a Vocabulary as well; bot Boman (pp, 17-20) finda no such 
works In existence; careful investigation, e. g., showing that the 
Fowbilario stated by Gracsse to be in. Paris does not exist there 
at all (this was said to have been printed at Los Reyes in 1586). 
The Lexicon ¢! precepla grammatica, for which a date, “ Peruvin, 
1590," is assigned by several bibliographers, is, according to Boman, 
a “made-up” tithe, 

The family name, Calchaguian, comes from Calchagni, the 
appellation of the most celebrated member of the stock, best known 
through its stubborn resistance to the conquering Spaniards. Its 
etymology is unknown. The language seems to have been called 
Caca, Cacana, etc, 

CLare Unsiveesiry 

Worcesres, MASSactnisErte 


AN ANCIENT NEW JERSEY INDIAN JARGON 
By J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


INTRODUCTION 
| /HILE at Trenton as Acting Governor of New Jersey in 1912, 
Vy) the writer found in the vaults.of the Department of State 
an old manuscript volume of deeds, pertaining to Salem 
county, N. J.’ In this collection, inserted next to a deed bearing 
the date 1684, is “the Indian Interpreter,” a list of 261 words and 
phrases in the English of the period and in a mixed dialect of the 
New Jersey Delaware language, the arrangement being at random 
with no. attempt at alphabetical order. The material given in this 
list was published without comment in Lossing’s Historical Record 
(vol. 1, F872, pp. 308-311), but so faultily, with so many misunder- 
standings of the original orthography, and with such a quantity of 
typographical errors, that the reproduction is of no service what- 
ever to students of the Lenape. The writing in the manuscript is 
somewhat diffeult to read for one accustomed only to modern 
script. Thus, there aré many ambiguous characters, such as the 
similar capitale S-L and R-X, and the almost identically written 
minuscule w-r-0-s; lh, etc., so that a person entirely unacetiainted 
with Lenfipe could hardly hope to make even an approximately 

correct transcription of the Indian words. 

The list is of considerable philological interest, first, because it 
undoubtedly represents a Traders’ Jargon, used between the 
Delaware River whites and the Indians, almost grammuarless and 
based chiefly on English construction, like the Chinook and Eskimo 
traders idioms of the North; and secondly, because the Delaware 
matetial, broken and erroneous as it often is, is not entirely Minsi. 

here can be no doubt that we have here Unami and Unalachtigo 
elements os well as Minsi. The following instances should be 


‘Salem Surveys No. 2; atiff paper, yellow with age. in orginal leather binding. 
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compared: sohtaununt ‘raccoon’ (below nr. 76}; mintngns ‘mink" 
(80); copy ‘horse’ (83); s for sch in stngkoafam (97); s-for ésch in 
singa “when’ (110; 014); 7 for Tin refi ‘good’ (125); raamnnga 
‘within’ (135); rhenus for Jeno ‘man (227-228); roanonhheen 
‘northwest wind" (180), none of which words or peculiarities is of 
northern origin." 

Strangely enough, Brinton, in his Lendpé and their Legends, 
makes no mention of this manuscript material in the Salem Records, 
although he knew of and commented briefly on the Traders’ Jargon 
The jargon of the Salem Reoords and that given by Thomas! are 
identical, save that the former source is much fuller than the few 
specimens cited by Thomas. 

The jargon words given by Thomas, which are not found in or 
are noticeably variant from the language of the Salem Records, 
are comparatively few and are as follows:* 

apeechi ‘quickly’ = SR. y/ Aapitcha (117). 

oreorint “olid' = 7, meftildsix ‘old man’, from stem = "decay". 

heroin (gitid “beye"s not w plural = Del. pifein ‘young (pi!) one’ (win) + the 
dim, p -tl. Note the interchange of / and #, Unalachtizo fashion. 

heto ‘fetch’ = SR. petite (110), | 

chekenip ‘turkey"; Unalachtigo form (Brinton, “Lenipé "*, y. a7) = SR. 
hekenom (21). 

chose ‘skin’ = SR, hayes (70). Patatalization of Del. cher. See below 
& v. Bach. 

cheiema ‘strong’ = 2. techilanne “hord"; mischitonmess ‘1 wim strang *. 

enychan ‘children’; not a plural = Z. niiwhoan ‘my child’; Aben. and Pass. 
nian. 

'ch. J. BD, Prince, The Modern Minai Delaware Dialect. Ame, Jour. of Philol., 
EX, PR. 195-302. 

'Op cit. pp. 75 ff.,.08 loatanced by Gabriel Thomas tn his History ond Geography; 
Acconal of the Proviece ond Country of Preasylronia ond Weel New Jotey in America, 
Lonion. 198, a stil mecesible reprint of which appeared in New Work in 1848, 

' The following abbreviations have been weed throughout this paper: B, = Brinton, 
Eendpi-Englisk Dictionary, Philadelphia. 1888; Z.<2Zeisherger's Jmdiom Dictionary, 
printed from ithe original manuscipt. Cambridge, 1887; Pass. =Paseamaquoddy: 
Aber. «Abenuki; A.= Albert Seqaqkind Anthony, collaborator with Brinton in his 
Lend pt-English Dictionary; RW. = Roger WiLiama; SR. = Salem Records: OA = Old 
Abnaki; P.= Prince. Tt should be noted that the phonetic system: followed by the 
writer of the Salem Record ia thac of the English of the seventeenth century. Both 
Brinton anid Zeiberger followed the German method of notation, with certain irreg- 
Hlurities on the part of Britton. 
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eho ‘or’ = eek ‘where it may be’; used like the Germ. ned; Fr, sed! for ‘or’, 

hiloenas "shot" = SE. allumys (48), 

keyiy “very” = B. chai ‘much’. 

Ave “tneni'; cf, SR. 58. 

hodé “farewell” = Eng. “howdy *. 

kabay “horee® = SR. copy (56), 

hacia ‘how many’ = 2%, kechi; B. Beecht, “This guteural muse have been pro- 
nounced with a strong polatalization to be represented by Eng. ch! Ci, below, 
marr hier. 

foon ‘winter’ = SR. coww (16). 

muschkee ‘red’ = 7. mvechbsitwhih ‘red ones’. 

megia ‘abeep’ = SR, merkis (87), 

mogy ‘yes" = SR. mockee (98). Note the use of g in Eng. for the palatal 
ecutrl, . 

mods “cow' = SE. mus (85). 

(kee) women ‘you sce” = Z. memen; common Algonquian stem. 

wesker “blue, black*; BL nescalent or mesgessat lend pe "black men’, 

now = Alen. nawa, a resumprive particle like Eng: ‘now’ at the beginning 
al a phrase. 

ocngiren “coat” = SR, aguecan (go). Was this palatal ch or a guttural? 
Mist probally the latter owing to Dutch influence (7) on the notation. 

oper ‘white’ = SRL speck (41). 

peo ‘he will came’ = SR. povo (133): pak (134) 

fet ‘girls’. Not a plural; seua(w), on which we SR. 234 + dim. te. 

fongtid ‘young’ = #4. tangefo little’; B. fangia + dim. y =f. 

(her) meetin “TD live, dwell’ = 2. wih ‘house’; common Algonquian weesyouie 
“eat” = SK. eva (81), 

Perhaps the most interesting phonetic feature of this jargon, of 
which the present paper gives all that is now extant, is the inter- 
change of rand /. It will be observed that the writer of the Salem 
manuscript gives rhenws and Jeno for ‘man’ (227-228); ruli and 
olet for "good" (123; 125), showing that, even as early as 1684, the 
whites could hardly distinguish between the Indian r and /, The 
7 was no doubt similar to the old Aben. ref Rasles' Dictionary. 
which is now everywhere represented by |, and also to the Iroquois 
* which is at present beginning to become ! on the St Regis reserva- 
tion in sorthern New York: i. e., the old Delaware rf was a thick 
palatal which permitted a ready peimutation to both | and nm, as 
was the case in Unalachtigo (Brinton, Lend pé, p. 38, and see just 
above 5. v. benetn(z)iid). It should be observed, in studying 
the following comparisons, that both Brinton and Zeisberger used 
the German system c! notation in writing the Lenape. 
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Pate y 


1d. 
ti. 


rt, 
ti. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
‘7: 
16. 


20. 
21, 


23s 


a 


aa 


26, 


Ture [spian [STERPRETER: 


, eulte ‘one’; B. mgatti; 2. gulls. The » is inherent; cf. Pass. megt 


one’, 

wisha “two': B. wischa: Z. meseke, 

necea irhben’s : A, 2. nacha, 

neni "four: B.. 7. mewe. 

falench ‘five’; BR. palenach; Z. palénachh, 
cullas ‘six’; B. guttasch; Z. Euttagsch, 


, Heshas “seavon"; B. nischaschs Z. nischkdach. The -asch-element cor- 


responds ty the #2 of the Aben. in ngwedds ‘six’; (hots ‘seven’. 

It must have denoted ‘five’, as guttasch-aguedée ‘six’ = ‘one’, 
plus -osch-dz; i, e¢., the first element is gut-ngued = Pass, negi 
‘one’; while wischasch-idbowl: ‘seven’ =< wisch and Aben. séhe-, 
Pass: taba“ two", + -asrh-ds; viz., ‘one and five, two and five’, ete. 


» haus ‘eight’: B:, Z. chaasch. 
, pestewnk ‘nine’: B. peschgonk; Z. peschgunk, 


tellen "ten": B., 2. wmetéllen, 

fellen dob culle ‘eleven’ = ‘ten and (o@&) one"; Z. adtuck euiti; i. ©., 
tack = ‘more’; it denotes -fees. Cf. nr, 183. 

lellen wad wishad ‘twelve'; Z. tellet weak nische; attach mische. 

lellen oak necca ‘thirteen’; Z. tellet wook wacha; allach wacha, 

tellen onk newwo ‘fourteen’; Z. attack mewn, 

tellen ook pallenak ‘fifteen’; 2. aliach palénach. 

iellen oak caftas ‘sixteen’; now given by Z, 

fellen oak neskes ‘seventeen’; not given by Z. 

felien oak haas eighteen’) Z. attach chaasch. 


. fellen ook pescomk * nineteen"; Z. olfach peschgunk. 


nisinach ‘twenty’: Z. nischinachbe. 
dickenom “turkey'; B,, 2, Locbldenum (A. “ archaic"), 


- hahake ‘youse"; B., Z. Aank ' wildy." CA. Radg). 
qting quing ‘duck’; B. quigainges. Onom, 
. Atckaleckas ‘hen’; seems onom. The nearest equivalent is 8, 


quekolis, A. wékolis “whip-poor-will’.. Mod, Del. &itipisch; 
2. gigihis; probably a reduplication of the Durch &i6(pen) ‘chick- 
en{fa}’, 

copohan ‘sturgeon’: RW. kiwposkh: Aben. kobasa: contiected with 
2. copachcan "thick, stiff’. Note OA. Bubasge ‘closed in': same 
stem as Del. Bpohdi ‘close’; see below nr, 1,35. 

hawe ‘shad’; T cannot place; B,, Z. schowand inmek, 


ae. SOM. Wo. pe 
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72. 
2, 
30, 
ali 


az. 
3a 


ane 


afi. 
aie 
48, 


So. 


40. 


4T. 


42. 


43, 


AS. 
45. 


46. 


i= 
j i> 
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hutssomeck ‘catfish’; B. svsuqwek (A.=fat fish’; archaic: at present 
wuhlhen *mud-fish"); 2. wisameck, 

sehacameck ‘ele’: Bo schachames; Z. schachameek (lit, ‘it isa straight 
one*). 

cokickan “pearch’; | cannot place. Perhaps should be read cabielow, 
same stem as B. machkalingus; Z. motchkalingus ‘éuti-fish'(?), 

lamise fish": Bo names: Z. mamers, | 

etike "surct, tallow’; B. wikel ‘fai in acimal's belly"; Z. wikull. 
pomee ‘grease, fat’; B, pomih; Z. pomi, 

fee maukwlome ‘wilt thou buy'? Z. etuhallammen; B. mehallemen 
‘hoy. Cf ar. 99. 

kecka tee twingenum “what wilt thou hawe'? decko = Z, hicu; B, 
folkw ‘what, something’. The root wiag- appears in B. win- 
ginamen ‘delight in’; Z. wingtlendamy Aben, w‘wigiba-fosa ‘] 
should like to go", ete. 

heck soe kechoe hee wingentiom ‘say what hast thon a mind to’, The 
«si je clearly identified with the indefinite Pass, -wi in ke’ bres 
‘what, anything". 

ne winverwe "T hove oa mind to’. 

eke “woinpum'; Z, peguak; A. goek., hue A. (Mod. Del.) Aeeky, 

scan “wampum’; perhaps #4. schejeek; B. schejek string of w.' (A, 
‘ilge, borer’). 

aflaguepeper ‘cap, hat’; B, 2. allogmepi. 

aguecan ‘conte, cloak ue wollen cloak’; B. echgutwenty ‘batket': 
4, Gchguttwones, 

wepeckaquenan ‘a white match-coat'; the element wepeck ‘white’ 
= 5. wopsw ‘white’; 2. woop. “Matvheoat™ meant ‘leather 
coat’; £. machtichi-lokees = ‘leather string’. 

himbizs ‘clouth, lynnen'; of. Z. hembtiguany ‘rent’: lit, ‘a cloth. 
dwelling’; or ‘where one dwella in cloth" (wip ‘dwell'). 

ee "breeches"; Z. sackuldchan: B, chessachgutackan ‘leather 
Af, 

cockoon 'stokings’; B., Z. gaia. 

seppock ‘shoes’; root appears in Z. memach-tschipachguall *Indian 
shoes. 

Plackivhen ‘gun’; B. parochbibau ‘yun’: lite ‘one firew it aff’: 
from patuck-hunomen ‘fire off’, Contains Eng. ‘fire’ = puta; 
cf. Chinook Jargon word pick fire’. “The consonant tia foreign 
to many Indian languages. | | 

punck ‘powder’: TL ponk "dust" (A, ‘ashes, powder}: Z. afte ne- 
forggomind *) huve no powder’, 
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44. 


49 a 


51. 
52. 


53: 
54. 
55- 
56. 
oF 


5. 


Gl, 
62. 
63. 


ha 
5. 


- 


67, 
fe, 
hg. 


alusse ‘lead’: B. alluns ‘arrow’ (A. first ‘arrow’; then “bullet’). 
Proper word for ‘lead’ was Idéachaen ‘eoft stone’ (P,). 

asin ‘stone, fron, brass’ (i. e. “anvthing hard’; P.): B. achsirt; 
2. echstin, In Del. "iron" was sikachsin " black atone’ (PJ; Z. 
sukoch sin, 

esginuws ' kettle, pot’: a jargon word from qisin "stone, iron,’ ete,; B., 
4, hoos ‘kettle’. 

tomohichan ‘ax’: 2. mahican; B, f¢maltéan. 

quippalene hoe’: B. achapitpelatcon. | 

pocksuean "Knife"; A. pachschitaw. 

focosheta * pair of sissers’; containe root of B. kschibaw ‘knife’. 

shouta *tohacco'; B. kschalev, 

hapockon ‘pipe’: Z. hepoacan; achpiquen, A. “archaic “. 

brandywyre ‘rum’: proper word: lilraawokgan; Z. 


. nelap “friend”: really ‘my friend’; cf. Pass. nitap, Aifap * my, thy f° 


The full phrase here in the my. seems tu be &ivell metap ‘good be 
to thee friend’, or ‘thou good friend’, This Avvetl appeara to he 
a part of the verb ‘to be’ = kfye; cf. ga in Aben. and Pass, 
‘tt is', and prohably the root of -mul- *guod'’. The sentence is 
intlistinct. 

fachomen “whence caniest thou’ = ft ‘whore’ + &, 2 p. + oner 
‘come from"; cf. 2. lactimen; samé meaning. 


. feckiough matcha ‘whither goest thou’?: 2. maichil ‘go home’; but 


in Pass. mack, may is the common root ‘to go". Tucktaugh = fa 
‘where’ +h = 2 p. + Haugh, same eletient seen in Pass future 
ki. 

fonda be-matcha “whither gorst theu'? CY, Pass. fan ‘where, whither’. 
Cf. or. 221, Tana = ‘when*, 119. 

Cndogue ‘yonder’ (little way); B. nadochgui ‘whereabouts’; andach 
‘here, this way". Cf. rg—222. 

kecko lwense'whatisthy name’? Really =‘hisname’, B. fituunsy 
‘he is called"; Aben. liwito; Pass, w'l-léevs.- Ci, nr, 206. 

hickile “yonder'; Z. thalist; B, tba falls, 

hecho hee hatta “what hast thoo’?; B. olhution ‘have, possess", (CY. 
nr. 194. 


. matte ne hatia "T have nothing": B. matfa no, not". Cf, nr. gs. 


ee halla “T hove’, 
culte hatta ‘one buck"; lit.'(1) have one"; ‘buck — ajaden; B. and 2. 
xonshaly ‘coe’: B. and 2. munschelia, 


. hayes ‘skin’ (not-dressed); B. ches; Z. choy. 
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71. lomogue "beaver": B. Bemague; Aben. lama'kwa. 

72. hunnikick ‘otter’: B. and Z. guna suche, 

73. mes elk’; B. mas; Z. sous. 

74. mack “boar'; 1 cannot place; B. gives terlchor ‘stallion, boar’. Tt ts 
possthle that the writer meant ta write mach which might bea 
corruption of welches. 

75. hoceus ‘fox'; 2. woakus ‘gray fox", Note the mod. N. J. place- 
name Hohokuy, still transtated “ many foxes". This. is probably 
an abbreviation of kdbusak ‘foxes, 

76. ndhainum ‘raccoon': Z. ndchenum. The Minsi word was etpan 
(ef. As it Brinton), a word which still lives in the Jersey Dutch of 
Bergen County hdspda; ef, J. D. Prince, The Jersey Dutch Dia- 
lect, Dialect Notes, vol. fn, part vi, p. 479. 

77- fingwes ‘wild cat’; Z. techingue. In the Minsi of the north, a form 
similar to the Pass, loc ‘wolverene’ must have existed, as-we find 
the ward ddtelfs for ‘wild cat‘ in Jersey Dutch (Prince, op. city, 
ps 484), 

78. Aaanich ‘squirrel’; 2. anions ‘ience-mouse' = ‘ground squirrel” or 
‘chipmunk *. 

70. fimatiimas “hare’; Z. tsckemaniniis, 

30, miningus*a minks® =" mink’; Z.winingus. This seems to ahow the 
derivation of the Eng. mink; Swed, mind from the Delaware 

Bt. fmse “T tise meat’ or ‘fesh"; really ‘meat’; B. ajons; 2. apes, 

Bz. bash-bask ‘hog’: B, and 2. geschgorch; otiomavapoeia. 

53. copy ‘horse"; T cannot place. ‘The proper word was B. nenajungus; 
#. nechnafungees. Auboy is given by Thomas (see above In- 
troduction}. 

S4. ninnenwgges “mare ; 2. nechmaungest ochguechum = “horse female’. 

fs. mage ‘cow’; B. wes; now = “deer” and ‘elk’ (A,), 

BG. wonackon ‘milk’: 1 do not belleve there ever was a Delaware word for 
‘milk’. Thisword in B, = nonapon: 2, wana gos ‘tipple, mamma’. 

87. makers sheep"; B. mekis, onom. from memekis'bleat’. 

88. mintwe 'deiik' or ‘ale’: B. wvenen ‘drink’; meneaagen ‘drinking’: 
£. menewoucan “deink’ (u,). 

89. pithhee ‘small beer’; Z. méll ‘beer’, Contains the root -oi ‘water’. 

90. fosequen ‘eorne'; Z. chasgivem: Bo mesagnen ‘ear of c." 

ot. pone ‘bread’; Bo and Z. achpean; Bo nd-appenke 'T make br." This 
worl survives in the Amer. South for ‘corn-broud”. 

g2. hoppenay ‘virnips’: B. hobbin ‘potate’: Z. hobbemis ‘turnip’, with 
dim: <1. 
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3. 
pf. 
O5. 
He. 
97- 
oo. 
yy. 


LOX, 


Lol. 


tod. 


103. 


104. 


tog. 


106, 


107. 


1oO8, 
TO}, 


ITO, 
PI. 


Pr2. 
113; 
t4. 

[5 


116, 
Ti7. 


seckha ‘pale’: Z. stkey (A. archaic’), 
kee wirtgenum tne ‘dost thou like this’: we = B, won "this’, 


wala ‘ne’; Bo and 2. watld ‘no, not’ = the neg. ata with wme-prefix. 
me mouths wingert ‘| don't care for it’; note the Eng. me in the jargon 
for Del. #e-ni and also the neg. -i. 
singkualum ‘I do sot care’; '! will cast it away’; B. schingatham ‘he 
unwilling, dizapprove’. 
mockee “ay, yes"; Z. moschita ‘clearly’;-Z. gives Machi ‘yes, Indeed", 
Me manhotwms “} will buy it’; again Eng, meas above: Z. mahallam= 
men; B. mehallamen *buy'. The i here may be o relic of the 4 
pot =") will buy it for mivself' (7), 
ke manniskin une ‘wilt thow sell this’? The stem mghul = sell": 
ef. Z. wa (sic] = we-) muhdllemagentseh “1 will eit’. Un Aben., 
however, manahdmen = ‘sell’; clearly same stem.as here. 
kecks gull ane “how many yuiliters for this’? On Recko, see nr. 34: 
gull‘ guilder"; Dutch gulden. 
kako meele ‘what wilt thou give for thie"? The reot mui is common 
Algonquian for ‘give’; cf, Pass. he'ow &'milin weehd mt * what wilt 
thow give me for this"? 
culte uickan cake ‘one fathom of wampum': ef. Be mewo wikan "four 
fathoms’. 
nee wicele 'T will give thee’; should be k’milen, Z.; ¢f, Aben, A'milel. 
CL air. 144. | 
culte steepa ‘one stiver”; Dutch stwtrer. 
steepu farthing’ = ‘stiver', 
cutté gull ‘owe gilder: sixpence’. 
momelrconmnin "1 will leave this in pawn'; must contain root mof, 
seen in 2. walatscht-mol-sia ‘treat about peave’. 
singa Ree nutunnum ‘when wilt thou fetch it’? Z. aschinge ‘when’: 
B..naten (A. ‘go after something‘); Z. x’natameien “T will fetch’, 
singe kee petta ‘when wilt thou bring it"? Z.. p#toon "bring", 
necka contin “alter three sleepa; 3 daies henee": Z. panwin ‘sleen" 
(ef. mr. 14). 
funn Fee wittuntion: sce 109, 
undogue “yonder”; eee 62. 
singe “when'; Z. tschinge. 
ticka ‘doy'; really B. juke ‘ now"; juke gischgnit ‘to-day’. Cf. ns: 
129; 257. 
his quicka ‘this day; a day": B. gischguibs Zoidem. 
hapticha."by-and by’: 2. pecho: B. apitichi. 
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118. alfuppua ‘to-morrow’: Z. elappa; A. afuppu. 

119. fowe fatfa ‘when badst thou it'? Tusae "whither’ (61) = Pass. 
ten “what, where, when’, 

fan, geash walla diecon ‘why didet thou lend it’? B. and 2. qwatich 
‘why’: note Z. A vattemiid ‘end me’, Theme. form must be for 
E'noftudtton “he lends jt to thee"; ci, Aben. A’ mil'gow “he gives it 
thee’, 

t21. kacke pota ‘what hast thou brought'?: B. peton; Z. pHtoon ‘forch’. 
Note the absence of the persunal prefix. 

P22. cnlias guing yuing “six ducks"; cf. ore. 6 and 23. 

123, olet ‘it ia good’: B. and Z, wullt, 

624. mafia ole? ‘itis bad’; lit. ‘its not good’. 

125. matte rufi “it is good far nothing’; matte ‘not’; rete = Indi = the 
stem inf. + the neg. +1, 

tio. Ausco seeka ‘it is very hansom'; B, and 7. husca ‘very’: Z..schiki 
*harndsome', 

f27. Ausco matt “it is very ugly’: Z. machitt ‘ugly’: 

128. fe rana matanka ‘thou wilt fight’: quite a wrong translation: fe 
rind = kiluna, the inch “we'. The plural 'you" would have been 
hiluwe: *thow’ = ke, 

129. tough maicha ‘get thee gone’; lit. "now go": jough = BR. fake ‘now’; 
efor, 115; malcha ‘go depart’; ef. mrs. Go: 6. 

130. wadogque malape ‘ait yonder’: 7, hematluchpil ‘sit’. 

130. we mathil wingentim ‘we will be quiet’; really ‘1 will', ete.; malhit 
must he @ corruption of 2. clammieche ‘be atill, lie quiet’; B. 
klamackhpin (7). Note the apparent use of aingenwm ‘wish’, 
for the future. The jargon reproduces the guttural by ¢h; ef. 
Hrs. (2347 TO. 

132. nea ‘come hither, come back’. Probably from B. naniockgen 
‘follow’, geen aleo in the resuniptive naw, 

133. pays "to come"; B, pean: Z. pew "he comes’. 

134. match pok “he je come; coming’. This use of match- to denote the 
present action is common in Alien. and Pass. Note Z. ped ‘he 
comes’, 

135. nid mounga ‘within’; 2. allamangue. roo-m = lam in Aben: and 
Pass. lana ‘within, inside’. 

136, cochmink ‘without’; B. kotschemnnk: Z. hotschmunk: Pass. kutehmek. 

137. fungshena ‘open'; 2. ntunksckememen ‘1 open it’; BLtenktichechen; 
fowbischenemen, 

138. poha ‘shut’; B. kpaht; A. kpahAi: Pass b'baha, 
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13) 
£40, 
i41. 


LA2, 
143. 


faa. 


bape 
Lab, 


Ld7. 
LB. 
140. 


sennda-'the door’: 7. esguvande = Eingang. 

be cokews ‘thou art drunk’; Z. achbienchsu‘a drunken man’, 

opponcon ‘beyond thyself* = ‘drunk’, Probably = Ti. achpussin 
“broil, roast’; here = achpusstten ‘he broils him: he is broiled’: 
slang (7). 

huske opposicon “much drunk". 

mockorick ‘a great deal’ = B, mechobgilik ‘great’; macheli: mecheli 
‘more’, 

ndleema ¢acko ‘give me something’; mil ‘give’ (see nr, 104); the 
form should be mili 'pive nie"; Aben. milin, 

abij; bre ‘water’; Z. m'hi; B. mbi: Abe: neby. 

minated ‘a little cup to drink in'; mex is a common Algonquian 
stem ‘to drink"; B. menachiin ‘drink together’. 

mitchen ‘victuala’; B. mizewagan; Z. mitenoagau. 

mers ‘eat’: 2. wtcin; and cf Aben. mify "eat", 

Poneto ‘let it alone’; Z. ponih "Jeave off, let it alone’; B. ponemen 
"let go, leave off", Cf, Pass, pow'mont'hdg'n cpwed'ank ‘put the 
paidie in the cane’, 


. Ausco Jallgentia ‘T am very angry’; seems to mean ‘irritated’; 


#&. dalha “serape"; B. falhan, Properly ‘angry" was B. manunxin, 


. ke &usko nalan ‘thou art very idle'; Z. nolhandowoagan ‘idleness’: 


B. nolhand “lazy". 


. Chingo ke maicha “when wiltthow go"? tschinge‘when'; cf. nr; 100, 
omesickecy ‘make hast": schanwessin; Z. schauwesst; probably wic- 


sickeey ie for wesickécy, a corruption of the -wessin element in 
the above words (7), 


153c. shamahale ‘run’; B, éechaméhellon ' fase’. 
154. husko fagualse it is very cold’, 


S55. 


156, 


Sy 


158. 
159. 


160. 


ne dopwatcha “lt ani very cold; | freeze’. With these words, ef, B. 
tachgualicho ‘he is cold, shivering’: Z. tuchguatschiwak “they 
freeze” (see 156). 

utiand ‘snow, hail’; 2., B. winen ‘it snows’: same stem seen in 2. 
guin ‘snow’ (see just below). Whinna cannot man ‘hail’, 
which was tachsigin. 

Ghalea coo hatta ‘have abundance of snow, hail, ice’: ahalea = 
B. allowing ‘more’, Coon = Z. euwhn ‘snow’ (136). 

lake ‘{reeze'; B, faguatien ‘frozen"; tagualschin ‘freeze’. 

suckolan eisquicka ‘a rainy day"; 8, sokelan ‘it rains’: Z. socelantsck 
“ie will rain’; Aben, sogldn ‘it rains’, 

fogs ‘winter’; 2. lowan; B. loon. Cif. 180. 
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1600. sickguim ‘the spring’; B., 7. siguen; Z. siequangee ‘next: spring’: 
Pass. signak ‘in apring". 

161. aippinge ‘summer’; really ‘ext summer’; B., 2. ofpen, 

162. laco¢kguo "the fall's B. tachguoak, 

163, lene ke wigwhum ‘where is thy house’; B. wiki; Z, wiguoam, 

(4. heockung Aethaning ‘uy the river"; B. Sian ‘great (tidal) river’. 
The last element -foe is the same as that geen in menhalen = 
m'naten ‘an island surromded by tidal water’ = -ton. The 
word fockung must have meant ‘down (the river)", as it = Aatink 
‘on the earth, duwn, under’. Upstream = nallehiwi, B. 

Los. fea mittcha ana “where goes the path’? B. avey ‘road, walking 
road, path’; Cf. mr 200. | 

166. rough undogue ' go yonder’; lit. ‘now there’: cf, nr, 115, 

167. hifock ‘a tree"; Z. mekittuk. 

168... Ailock nepo ‘there stands a tree’; Z, wipa “he strands’. 

10, misnran tdi bar 

170. tamadowickon -* peach of cherry’; I cannot place. 

171. manadickon 

I72. virem “gropes’; both B, and 2. witsachgim; probably should read 
risume (7). 

17a. atofetha ‘apple’; must be the eatie stem aus Z. achguoact-lenneds 
‘blackberries’; no doubt a misapplication, Both A, and Z, give 
dpe! (ur ‘apple’. | 

174. kougwen “corne’; Z. chasgueem; B, chosyuem. 

175 cohockon ‘mill’; B. tachguadoakan; 2. tachquoahodcan. 

176. lacat ‘flower or meale’: B. lukaty Z. Meal. 

177. deenhammon ‘grind it'; B. kihakammen. 

176. wutaas “bag, basket"; B. menaies; the- ending -nofey occurs in 2. 
hembinotey “bag of linen". ‘This wi-root is seen in) Pass. b'snnd; 
Aben: abasmoda ‘basket’, lit. “a wooden bag’ (Pass: epity Aben. 
abon = “wood, tree"), 

179. poyuehera ‘it is broke": B. pognihilleuw, 

180. roamikhheer ‘a north-west wind’; Z., B. lowendchen ‘north wind": 
lit. “winter-wiad"; cf. or. £60, 

rSt. rallehock ‘the ground will burn aml be deetroyed’: B., Z. lidtes 
‘it burns’; Aaki ‘earth’. 

182. hovkeung ‘a chamber’; lit. ‘on the ground’: ef. ar. 164. B. gives 
wikwemtr ‘chamber"; lit. ‘little (-#it) house’. 

183. guequera gulam lanann oke cowin hee catungo ‘where T look fora 
place. to lie down and sleap, for Tam sleepy". ‘This phrase 
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appears on three lines in the mms. and was thus copied by Lossing, 
The sentence seems hopelessly corrupted, probably by the original 
scribe, Lo can find nothing to indicate what was meant by 
the words gueguera gulum fanansi, except by supposing that 
in fdsansi we have some form of the stem seen in mdomiken “he 
seke me’. Oke is ‘and’ = wok; cf. ne. 1. comin ‘sleep' = 
4, ganudn} chour.it. The words bee cotango = ‘thou art sleepy" 
and not ‘Tl’, aa above, They were either wrongly introduced 
here, or else the whole phrase should be in the ap. It may be 
noted that the gin gueguera and gulum may be indications af the 
2p. = &. 

184. aloppan "to-morrow"; ef. or, 118. This prohably poes with what 
follows, 

185. w¢ hutlunwn wise labese 'T will go a-hunting in the woods": in twa 
lines in the ms. With we hattuntem Anedssi, cf. Z. ndochewilsi ‘1 go 
honting’. ‘The veual rootis aia: cf). D. Prince, “The Modern 
Mins} Delaware Dialect,” Amer, Journ. of Philol., 3301, pp. 204 
g02. ‘In the woods" was properly fékenin&d; B., Z. téhene. 

156, attoon aifanamen ‘goeing to look for a buck’; affoow = Z. achte 
‘deer’. ‘This word protubh!y is concealed in the modern corrupt 
turm Tuxedo which the Marquis ‘de Chastellux in 1785 translated 
‘there are plenty uf deer": i, ¢., Tuxeda possibly =achiuhurtionh= 
B. ochtuby “there are muiy-deer® + -xff “where ove gets them’ + 
the low. -on# = ‘place where ane gets many deer". Attonamesnsis 
from water ‘go after something’. The forin should be w'noten ‘I 
seek him’ (anim.,); (n)attonarcen is iaanimate and wrong here. 

187, matcha pawluppa shuta “T have cutest (ste!) a buck": B. palippawe 
‘buck’ and 2. ichumisn ‘catelred' (ere! from which chute is obvious. 
The entire phrase means ‘I am goitig (saicka: nr. 60, for mee 
matche) a buck to catch’. 

(88. acceke “a snake’; B., Z. ochyook: Aben. shok. 

189. muckerick decoke ‘rattlesnake’; lit, "big [see nr, 143] sake’, 2. 
wisthalouwe = ‘rattlesnake’ (  "{rightener’; A.). 

190. kusko purse very sick’; purso — B. palsin; same stem seen in 191. 

191. fespuhola ‘small-pox': B. despehellan: Z. despéhellen. Stem is 
palhjal, pehel "be sick", seen in B, pal-stn (nr. 190). 

192. aipane ‘the ague’; lit. ‘it comes again’: B. rohenopenowdgan ‘the 
sickness which recurs again” (/A.). 

193. singuope “hold thy tongue’; perhaps a corruption of B. somutlonen 
‘close the mouth’. The proper word was tschitguisin (Z.) = 
"be silent”. 


ro4.. 


95. 
166. 


ry. 
198, 


10. 


200, 
201. 


Zaz. 
203. 


204. 
205. 


206, 


207. 
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naonap hockiv katla “be quiet, the earth has them; they are dead’, 
Earth = Z. hacki; B. kaké. Cf. wr, 63 fot hatte ‘have’. The -in 
may be for the loc. -ing, ink. 

sheekh “grass or-any green herb" (should be skeeki; B. axhignall, 
skiquail; Z. masgit; B. maskik, Ci. Pose. o'stl boul * grasses". 

hocking “the grounds’; Z. hack; B. hauls ‘earth’: lit. ‘int the earth’. 
Ci. Pass. bi: Aben. a hi, etc. 

hockehockon * plantation’; Z. Aabihdcun, 

nee Iukona ‘my country’; also from ducks; viz,, 9 of the t p. + the 
intercalated -(- before a vowel or soft A + the element wk-ak = 
hack. 

ouriite ‘plaine; even; smooth’, This is simply wnltla ‘it is good’, 
specially applied to land here. Properly ‘plain’ wos B. memgnéek 
(A. schimgek), 

ouma “a path; highway’; B., Z.aney. See nr. 165 spelled ana: 

singa montduke “when we fight’; fschinge ‘when’ (see nrg. 114; 152); 
A. machtagen; Z. machidgeen ‘fight’. “There is no indication of 
person in this phrase. 

ne holock; Eng. nut given (see ue. 205), 

ne rue hasco Awissase ‘we are afraid’; should be ‘much (husce) 
afraid’. Ne rua = wiluia, the exclusive we": ef. or, 128, for 
Riluma the incl. ‘we'. 

opehe hwissase ‘always afraid’; Z. abtschi ‘always’. 

re dlocke toon ‘we run into holes’; verb-form, really 1 p. plexed. 
from Z. woaloc; B. walk; Al weleck = ‘a hollow, excavation; not 
a hole which penetrates’. Nr. 202 above ne holock probably meant 
‘my hole’ and wag construed as ‘aree-hole": hence, the modest 
writer of the nia. left the English blank, The regular Del, word 
for ‘arse-lole’ was tapatti; ef. J. D. Prince, "Dying American 
Speech Echoes [rom Connevticut," Proc, Anier, Philos, Soc., xin, 
fe Gat. 

heeko kee lunse une “what dost thou call this’? Note ecko; should 
probably be read kevée (ef. wr. .34); kee = 2 p. sing.; on danse, 

ve vr, 63, 

checonck “looking-glass’. The newal expression was H,, Z. pepenans 
‘mirror’, from pipinamen ‘differentiate, choose’. The Natick 
word for “mirror was pepenaatchitckunkguonk; Narr. pebenocht- 
chaugudnich ‘the thiog by which one sees a reflection’, | Cheeanck 
of the jargon ms. seems to cortain the final element of a Del. 
word wkin to these long combinations just tadicated, 
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205. 


210. 
ait. 


S02. 
“243. 


214, 
215. 


216. 


aty. 


218, 
219. 


Za. 
eden 
23%, 


224, 
225. 
226. 
227. 


726, 
229. 


pouuwtihan‘a pair of bellows’; an inversion of Z, putrsodgan, 

icoloh ‘a cradle’, for Z tehallan ‘ludian bedstead’; wrongly. 
techallaan in B. 

mamolehickon ‘book or paper’; B. mamalebhikan ‘writing, letter’ 
(A. “in ervoked lines of stripes"); from fekhammen ‘write’. 

leecock ‘table, chair, chest’: evidently from leckaw ‘lie down’; 
2. liwichin ‘rest’. Apparently a jargon word (7), 

sepusting ‘creek"; diminutive locative of ipo ‘river’; Aben, tbo. 

kitthoniug ‘river’; EB. bilfan; see ur. 164. Rilihauing is loc. ‘at 
the river’. 

stwohole ‘a canoe’: B. aeockol: Z. amdchel. 

reve mahalo ‘a great boat or ship’; perhaps for Maafguel) amochol 
"it is like a canoe’ (7). 

toune kee fatta “where hadst thog it’? On Araee see or. 61; on 
holia, urs..65;7 194. 

ne tanile ke orume “To will tel thee’: verb-form from stem aij ci. 4. 
kt-of-fen *1 tell thee’, Here in the jargon they used the: yp. + 
4 p. we lowlle = wi-d-e; lit. *1 tell him,’ and added ke rova = 
kiluna: see tir, 128, 

we maugholame ‘| huughe it’; B, mechallamen; see nr. 99. 


he Romola ‘thoy hast stolen it’; 2. com ool; com moolgeen ' spolen’; 


kemodgéiak ‘they have st. it’, 


» matia ne-homote ‘oo, 1 did not steal it"; see mrs. 66; 95 for mmiia. 


faune wangholame ‘where dist thou buy it"? See ors. 61; 99. 

A. B. undegue ‘yond of AB.” See nrs. G2: 913, 

B,C. sickomeele B.C. will give me so much for it’. 2. ta-nwehtend- 
chi = "how much"? A. keechi ‘how much’. The «- element 
must be the cht in ke¢cht; komeele = 2’ mili “you give me’. The 
correct translation is prohalily 'B. C,, how much will you give me"? 

jowny ‘all’; Pass, wosiny Abou, w'siwi, The proper Del. ward was 
B, wei; 2. ween. 

hockung fappin ‘God's; lit. ‘on earth (kockung) is Gol’ (lappin = 
Pass. tepelleh; Abon, tabaldak ‘lord"). | 

nunitto ‘the Devill'; B. Muntite (A. ‘epirit'); cf. Zo maarttowdhalun 
“bewitch's 

renua ‘man’ = lemme; see. or. 228, The -s here ia diminutive. 

leno “man: B. fexno, 

peray "a lady" = pelayv; some element as in Pass: pil- “voung', 
geen in Pass. pil-skwessii ‘young woman, girl’, Peray-pelay 
really means ‘young female’, | 


240. 


ve i 


j4'7. 
244. 


44+ 
443- 

24h. 
25s 
248. 
24, 
250. 


251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 
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- Pewnesit boy's tor peaaeti = By pil-corssin “be a boy’ (see ar. 229), 


The ending +71 is diminutive, 


» ites “a brother’; should probably be connected -with Pasa, 


weiter “my brother',. This is the same stem seen in Z. sehiess 
‘uncle’. 2. gives mimal, kimat ‘my brother. thy brother’. 


- Matassts ‘cousin’: B. lompocksise ‘cousin’, but A. = nephew", 
5. witthurries ‘hushood": must = witthnliie "hor husband’: sane stem 


gen B. alles uss OAT gut "mujesty, supremacy’, Cf, nr, 242, 
quate ‘a wife’: a jargon word [rom the Natick sym * won", 
The kindred Del was B. ochqne; Z, achguen, 


« MOWER father”; Z. nooch ‘my father’ iothued! “his father’, etc, Note 


the hardening of the guttural. aml ef. nrs. 260-241, 


. dave ‘mother’; perhaps a jargon word, The proper Del, was B: 


gohowes; 2. pabouees, 


7. heats ‘old woman’; corruption of Z. chanckschiessts, 
Saget "little gitl': Bo echgue-itt: fit. “tide wonan’. Ignores 


guttural, 


« Ring kisté ‘a. maide ripe for marriage’: corniption of ehoanschiban 


iT. 

papouse “a-sucking child": a jargon word from the Natick, as or. 

234. Del. was BB. monetiehib: Z, uohulentychiéb ‘children’. 

wineckon "(2] or o woman") ne indistinct. This is probably B, 
alamachtey *womls, ieward parts’ (2), and dengres the pudendum 
Seminar, 

qualis ‘a aster’; B'evlis ‘thy master’ from oflewus, as in ar, 252: 

follemce * pervant" iw t-allemus “he hires (sents) him": of, B. alloga- 
gen “servant; Z.. alégdman ‘he is sent’: le allum ‘dog’ from 
this stem? c f, Aben, tw'd-akeneos “hia dog! - 

wheel ‘the head’; Z. ahi; B, wil. 

meclha ‘the hair’; Z. mitech; pl. milchall, 

shinchs Z. waschking; Bo waschgink ‘eve’: cf. Natick skicucks, 

hickywrs “the nove’: Z. cockfoon: Be wikiiion. 

fen ‘the mouth"; B., Z. uWdoon. 

wippel ‘the teeth": 2. spat: BL si pit, 

peutor “the eur or hearing’ = EF pentol ] hear thee’: B. peudamen 
‘hear’; Z. mecomd 2b peadak “he hears thee’, 

gquaguangou ‘the week": 2, echgueca nesun, 

tucking ‘the hand"; B. uackh; properly ‘my hand’: 

hovacke ‘the hands’. | cannot-explain the prefix. 

wwhigh ‘the belly': BL scachtey, 


rRiIncE] 


353. dickatt ‘the legs" 
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(2. wickual, 


256, ore ‘the foote’; B, w'sity Z. ofchstet. 
257. tacka ‘a day’: B. puke now’: Zo fuck Ch. ates. 16s, 129. 


258. hishguecon ‘a week 
234. @isto‘a moneth’: B., Z. pisciiach *mooth". 


' Be pischguih, 


260. colkiinyo* a vear"; B. yocklin; Z. gochian, 


guttural in the jargon by th. 
261. passica cation: ‘a hulfe yeare”: 
B. sachtin: 2. pochtie. 


CT. Hf, 2335. 


Abundance, 1p. 
Afraicl, 203 
Ague, (g2. 
‘Ale, 88, 
All, +24. 
And, rt=19, 
Apple, 173. 
Arrow, 45, 
Autumn, 162. 
AX, St, 
os 

ad, T24. 
Bag, 78, 
Beaver, 71, 
Bellows, 208, 
Belly, 254. 
Beyond thyself, 141. 
Big, 18. 
Boar, 74. 
a 710. 

my, 330. 
Brass, 4. 
Bread, o1. 
Breeches, 43. 
Bring, 110; 121, 
Fresher, irate 
Brother, 231. 
Buck, 187. 
Burn, 181; 182, 


Buy, 33; 99: 218; 221. 


By and by, 117. 
Call, dc. 

Canot, 214. 
Cap, 39. 

Care for, 96: oF. 
Catch, t87. 
Cathah, 27. 
(hair, +14. 


Cf. nr. 


INDEX 
Chamber, 182. 
Cherry, t69-171. 
Chest, 241, 
Child, 240, 
Cloak, 40, 

Cloth, 42. 
Coit, pia. 

Cold, 154-155. 
Come, 133-134. 
Come from, 59. 
Come hither, 132. 
Com, 90; 174. 
Country, 198, 
Cousin, 2352. 
Cow, 85. 
Cralle, 209. 
Creek, 212. 
Cup, 14a. 


Day, 1965; 1bh; 159; 257. 


Desire, 35~36. 
Devil, 726, 


Elk, 73. 
Even, 199. 
Eve, 24. 
Fall, 162. 
Farthing, 106, 
Far (ni), 32: 


573 


Note the rendering of the 
245. 
B., 2. pucksrat ‘hal’ + eaten = 
Here the guttural is ignored in the jargon, 


Father, 235. 

Fathom, ta2 

Fetch, 109-112, 

Fifteen, 15. 

Fight, 128; 202. 

Fire off, 46. 

Fish, 30, 

Five, 5. 

Flour, r76. 

Font, 256. 

Four, 4. 

Seal ee i4. 

Fox, 75. 

Freeze, 155; i548. 

Fricmd; 58. 

Csive, 107; thy: bya; 223. 

(ro, GO; DEE: 15. 

oo away, 129. 

Goel, 225. 

Croond, E24; 125.. 

Gow, 22. 

Grapes, i 

Leraed, (95. 

Catvase, 32. 

(reat deal, 1435. 

Grind, 177. 

Grounds, 196. 

Guiller, 101. 

Cun, 46. 

Hail, 194, 

Hair, 244 

Hall, 261, 

Hand, 252-253. 

Hantleome, 1h. 

Hare, 79. 

Haste (vb), 153. 

Hat, 34. 

Have, 34: 65; Ip: 157: 
8g; 216. 

Have a mind ta, 45. 


Cd woman, 247. 
ColuM Un veesrnty 
NEw Vore Cir 
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Head, 244. One, §. Steal, 219-220. 
Hearing, 250. Chpen, 137. Stiver, 106. 

Hen, 24. Onter, 72. Stockings, 44. 
Highway, 200 Chotsice, 1356, Stone, 49. 

Huw, 52. Paper, 210, Sturgeon, 25. 

Hog, 82. Path, 165; 200. Suet, 31, 

Hohokus, 75. Pawn, roe. Summer, 161. 

Hold thy tongue. 193. Peach, 169-171. Tahle, 205, 

Hole, 202; 205, Perch, 29 Tallow, 31. 

Horse, 85. Pipe, 56. Teeth, 244, 

House, 163; Plain, 199. Tell, 297: 

How many, tor, Plantation, 197. Ten, 10, 

Hunting, 135: Pot ; Thirteen, 14, 
Hushand, 234, 4 This, 94; 100; 206, 

1, bos. ‘Pudendum, gat. Thon, £10, et passim, 
like, 25%. Quiet, 23t2 194. Tobagon, §§. 

Iron, 49. Raccoon, 75, To-morrow, 118; 184. 
Kettle, 50, Rainy, 199. Tree, 167; 168. 
Knife, 53. Ratth-anake, 189. Turkey, 21. 

Lady, 229, Return, 132. Turnips, 92. 

teed ‘(mwtal), 48. River, 6g: 213.. Tuxedo, 884, 
Leave in pawn, Bod: Rum, 37: Twelve, £2, 

Legs, 235. Run, 13a. Twenty, 20. 

Lend, tao Ran into holes, 205. Twe, 2. 

Let it alone, 149. Salt, 93. Upghy, 127. 

Like, 4. Scissors, 54. Up, tig. 

Linen, 42. Seek, 183. Very, h6 ct passim 
Littl: girl, 233, _ Sell, too. Victuals, t47. 

Look for, 183; 186: Servant, 24% Wampum, 37-38; 103.. 
Lemking-gliss, 207. Seven, 7. Water, 145. 

Maiden. 249. Seventeen, 17- We, 128) 1.45; 203. 
pee, 227-2258. Shad, 26, Week. 258. 

Mare, Ay. Sheep, 87. What, 35; G3: to2j t22. 
Master, 242. Ship, 215. ash 110; Ita; 152; 201 
Matehcout, 41, Shut, 148. 

Meal, 176. Sick, 190. Wheres, 60. 

Meat, 81. Sit, 130. Where, As 165: 216. 
Milk, 86. Six, 6. White, a3 

Mill, 175. Sixteen, 16, Whithee, 6-61. 

Mind, 45. Skin, 7o, Why, 1:0, 

Mink, Bo Sleep, 111; 183. Wile, 234. 

Month, 298; 254. Sleepy, 183. Wild-cat,. Ti 

Mother, 236. Smnall-heer, ag. Will (vb.), a4. 

Narhe, 63. Smallpea, #91. Winter, ear 

Neck, 251. Smooth, 190), Within, 135. 

Nine, 9, Snake, 158. Without (outside), 136. 
Nineteen, 1. Show, 156-1 S7. Woods, 155. 

No 95 Something, Tq. Year, 26-2761. 
Nurthweet wine, 180, Spring (araeon}, 10a, Vea, 98, 

Nose, 247; Squirrel, 78. Yoncler, 62; Gg; 113; 130 
Now, §29. Stand, 168. 165; 222. 


THE MEXICAN MAIZE SEASON IN THE CODEX 
FEJERVARY-MAYER 


By STANSBURY HAGAR 


[ “HE writer has referred in a previous paper to the group of 
asterisms which Duran pictures as governing the eighteen 
months of the Mexican year. He indeed sometimes describes 

these asteriems as planets governing the days of these periods, but 
eleewhere compares them with our zodiacal signs, and a careful 
reading of the text makes it clear that he refers to the cighteen 
Mexican zodiacal asteriams.' 

In this sequence the signe Cancer, Virgo, and Libra are repre- 
sented respectively by a man standing in Howing water beside 
a growing maize plant, an emerald (symbol of the Maize Goddess), 
and a mummy (symbol of the Death God). In the Borgiano and 
related codices Cancer, Leo, Virgo, and Libra are figured as the 
Water Goddess, Tezcatlipoca, the Maize God, and the Death God. 

On sheets 33 and 34 of the Codex Fejérvary-Maver, Loubat 
edition, there are two sequences of interrelated symbols: which 
support these identifications by associating the signs as named with 
the maturing of the maize crop upon the Mexican plateau, 

It is not possible te specify the particular portion of the plateau 
to which these figures refer, nor is this necessary for our purpose. 
One writer has suggested the probability that this codex pertains 
to the Mixtecan or Zapotecan region because of its use of the Maya 
numeration by bars and dots with the Nahuatl symbols. Tt suffices 
for us that there are parta of the plateau where the aeasons correctly 
correspond with the symbols to be described. And the corre- 
spondence between the astronomical symbols of the various nations 

‘Ouran, Historia de tas Indiar de Nusa Espata, vol. 1, Mexico, 1880. Hagar, 
Zodiaca) Elemente of the Mexican amd Mays Months and Dray Signa, Int, Comg. 
Awericonisis, Mexico. 1910 (not yet published), 


* Hagar. Elements of the Maya and Mexican Zodiacs, Int. Cong. Americanizts, 
Vienna, 1005. p. 277 et aeq. 
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of Mexico and Yucatan is sufficiently marked to justify comparison 
between them and between the deities with whom they are asso- 
ciated, . 

On the lower half of the sheets named (pl. xxxrv), reading from 
right to left in the usual manner, we see the sequence of deities 
described above standing with upturned faces before a temple and 
holding in their right hands an offering to the celestial powers, 
except that the Sun God takes the place of the Water Goddess. 
But it i not dificult ta see why the Sun God equally pertains to the 
sign Cancer, for the symbols of this sign are the fire-sticks with 
which the new fire was lighted at the time of the June solstice, when 
the sun was supposed to attain his greatest power in the northern 
hemisphere. At this time at Izamal, in Yucatan, and elsewhere, the 
sun was represented as an ara of fiery plumage which descended upon 
an altar at the solstitial noon to consume the offerings there. Both 
the ritual and the myth evidently refer to solstitial worship of the 
Sun God, and on sheet 12 of the Cospiano codex he is depicted 
facing the solstitial temple of light, within which is the fiery ora. 
This may explain the bird-head above the head of the Sun God, 
though, according to Seler, the quetzal is represented instead of the 
ara. Moreover, on the roof of the temple before which the Sun God 
stands in the Fejérvary-Mayer codex we see the emerald, symbol of 
the Water Goddess, whose Nahuatl name is Chalchiuitlicue, the 
Emerald Woman. Above the Sun God is the solar disk surrounded 
by a hery cloud—the fierv sun of the Jime solstice, There are also 
flowers upon the temple roof, and within the temple sits a deity 
believed by Seler to be the Flower God. He may represent the 
outburst of flowers with the coming of the rains ‘at. this season. 

On the lower left side of sheet 35 we see the god who corresponds 
to the Nahuatl deity Tezcatlipoca presenting the offering, while a 
puma-head deity sits within the temple. Both Tezcatlipoca and 
the puma are used as symbols of Leo in the Borgiano Codex group. 

In the third group on the right of sheet 34 the Maize God holds 
the offering, and a variant form of the same deity sits in the temple 
before a dish which probably contains maize grains. A fruit-bearing 
plant issuing from the headdress of the standing deity may indicate 
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the harvest season. The maize deity pertains to Virgo in the 
Borgiano group. Finally, on the left of sheet 34 the Death God 
holds the offering before a temple in which the Death Head with the 
protruding tongue rests upon achair, This doubtless represents the 
Nahuatl #alfowant, or oracular priest, who announces the wisdom 
supposed to be obtained by communion with the spirits of the dead. 
He and the Death God symbolize the two signs Libra and Scorpio 
in the Borgiano group and elsewhere. 

Passing now to the upper row of figures, the first on the night 
depicts the Water Goddess supporting a leaning maize plant which 
is personified as a man and is rooted in water. Above the goddess 
a cloud tree pours rain upon the burnt offering. The identity of 
these symbals with the Cancer symbols below them and with 
Duran's Cancer asterism is evident, so we may interpret them as 
referring to the upgrowth of the young maize under the influence of 
the first rains in June and July. In fact Duran, referring to this 
asterism, writes that the wet season now began and the crops in- 
creased in size, In the second tableau on the left the sky is half 
clouded, half light, suggesting the showers of August. The maize 
plant, now much more erect, is still supported by a deity, here 
perhaps a form of the Maize God, who seems to be urging it upward. 
In the third tableau on the right of sheet 34 the maize plant is now 
fully erect, and the dark tips of the two ears depict the black corn- 
silk which marks its ripening. This is the Nahuatl Nacht! Icacon, 
the “ Place where flowers stand upright,” the paradise of the deities 
governing food supplies. Tt isa form of the Tamoanchan, or Garden 
of the West, the place of origin.’ A comparison of this symbol with 
the Tianquizth, or Market Place, of Sahagun’s Virgo asterism 
reveals a common basic symbolism associated with the productive 
forces of Nature. In the drawing before us the maize plant is now 
figured as a woman nchly clothed, doubtless the Goddess of the 
Maize. It is supported by the Rain God, who has brought it to 
maturity. In Duran's figure a man holds a maize ear with ripe 
silk. These symbols should correspond in the sequence with the 
sign of the Maize God, our Virgo, and with the month of September. 
~ ¥Seler in Cod. Feiéeviry-Mayer, p. 124. 
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The following drawing represents a small, unfertile plant bearing 
a single ripe ear. It is attacked by four birds and a mouse, from 
which it is protected by a warrior deitv. The interpretation is not 
difheult. The sun passes out of the fertile month and sign of the 
Maize Deity of the harvest into the dry and barren months and 
signs of Libra and Scorpio, The rains cease and vegetation begins 
to wither and die, hence the association with death symbols. But 
in October a scanty harvest of later ripening is atill saved from the 
attacks of birds and mice by the husbandman, who drives them 
away from his fields. 

According to Sefior Don Valencia, Director of the Central 
Agricultural Station of Mexico, whose statement has been kindly 
procured for me by Prof. Manuel Gamio, of the National Museum, 
there are many regions on the Mexican plateau where maize can be 
and is sown in March and reaped in September, although today this 
is NOT customary, as maize can be grown with less risk before the sea- 
son of heavy rains. It is an interesting question whether these 
pages of the Codex Fejérvary-Mayer refer to a ceremonial growing 
of maize in harmony with the supposed influences of the zodiacal 
asteristis. 

Thus it will be noted that the symbolism of the maize harvest 
depicted upon the upper half ol the sheets mentioned may harmonize 
with the actual maize season of the Mexican plateau, and that the 
symbols of each season correspond equally well with those of the 
zodiacal sign that governs it and which is represented directly 
below. One day-sign accompanies each of the upper drawings, 
and five day-signs each of the lower drawings. They undoubtedly 
refer to some more complex calendric avymbolism associated with 
the sequence of the four signs just described. Only one of them is 
placed with the zodiacal sign to which it pertains astronomically. 
But Dr Seler correctly associates the four drawings both above and 
below with the cardinal points—east, north, west, and south, re- 
spectively, Cancer, the dawn sign of the solar year, with its new- 
fire symbolism, naturally represents the dawn or eastern sign, The 
Leo asterism ts called the Wheel of the North, and its day-sign 
Fecat! is probably associated with the cold north wind. The 
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Maize Deity, Tamoanchan, the Western Paradise, and the day-sign 

Calli, or House, all Virgo symbols, pertain emphatically to the 

west. This leaves Libra to represent the south, and, though the 

symbolism here is mot so clear, the death attribute: of thi: <ign 

may represent the passage of the sun into the southern signs of 

drought and dying vegetation, 
BeoonLyy, New Your 





CHANGES IN THE BODILY FORM OF DESCENDANTS 
OF IMMIGRANTS 


By FRANZ BOAS 


_ TNDER this title I have published the results of my investi- 
U gations on the anthropometry of immigrants and their 
descendants, undertaken for the United States Immigration 
Commission, A partial report was asked for by the Commission 
and submitted to Congress on December 16, 1909, and published 
about March, roto. It was stated in the report (p. 6) rhat the 
investigation was not complete. An abstract of the complete 
report was submitted to Congress on December 3, oro, and issued 
on March 17, 1018. The final report was presented on December 
5, 1910, by the Seeretary of the Commission, submitted to Congress 
on June 8, 19r1, printed in September, 1911, and issued in May, 1912. 
It was reprinted and published by the Columbia University Press 
in New York in 1912. 

I may summarize the principal results of this investigation as 
follows: 

1, American-born descendants of immigrants differ in type 
from their foreign-born parents. The changes which occur among 
various European types are not all in the same direction. They 
develop in early childhood and persiet throughout life (Partial 
Report, pp. 7-16; Abstract, pp. 11-28; Final Report, pp. 35-56, 
and tables, pp, 10-55). 

2, The influence of American environment makes iteelf felt 
with increasing intensity, according to the time elapsed between the 
arrival of the mother and the birth of the child (Partial Report, 
pp. 17-22; Abstract, pp. 29-37; Final Report, pp. 57-64, 99-115). 

3, The observations on intraracial heredity show an increased 
variability of children of dissimilar parents, which proves a regres- 
sion of the children to either parental type, not a rtgression to the 
mid-parental type (Abstract, pp. 54-55; Final Report, pp. 76-78, 


153-154). 
50 
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4. The head measurements show the same acceleration of growth 
during the prepubertal period as has long been known for measure- 
ments of the bulk of the body, i. e., stature and weight (Abstract, 
pp. 55-57; Final Report, pp. 78-79, 137-151). 

5. The average stature of children decreases with the size of the 
family (Partial Report, p. 28; Abstract, p. 57; Final Report, pp. 
79-80, 161-166), 

Incidentally a number of problems were touched upon which 
are, however, of secondary importance in relation to the whole 
problem, and the investigation of which was necessary for the 
correct interpretation of the observations referred to before. 

The comparison of immigrants and their descendants necessarily 
refers to groups which immigrated at different periods, For 
instance, 15-year old American-born boys are children of parents 
who immigrated more than 15 years ago; while 15-year old foreign- 
bern boys are children of parents who immigrated less than 15 
years ago. If, therefore, the constitution of the immigration 
representing a certain people changed, there would be an apparent 
change of type, which in reality would reflect only the differences 
in type of the immigrants of various periods. The investigation in 
question showed the following: 

6. Individuals who immigrated in any particular year and the 
descendants of mothers who immigrated in that year show the 
same differences in type as have been observed for the whole series 
(Abstract, pp. 44-46; Final Report, pp. 65-69, 108, 111, 114). 

7: Foreign-born parents when compared with their own foreign- 
born and American-born children exhibit the same types of differ- 
ences for the children as the whole series (Partial Report, pp. 44-50; 
Abstract, p. 47; Final Report, pp. 6a-7o, 117-128). 

4. When the Hebrew boys are classified aceording to their 
pubescence in groups of about equal physiological development, 
the same differences persist (Partial Report, pp. 25-28; Abstract, 
pp. 38-43; Final Report, pp. 126 et seq.). 

9. It seems that after the panic of 18903 a decrease in the general 
development of the Hebrew immigrants appeared, which continued 
for several years (Partial Report, pp, 28-29; Final Report, p. 65). 
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10; | think the investigation on 
tion. Basing my inquiry on the as- 
sumption that the variations of hair 
color in any particular people follow 
the exponential law, | have shown 
that mumerical values for pigmenta- 
tion can be obtained (Final Report, 
pp. 93-98). Lhave divided the whole 
series of pigmentation from black to 
ash-blond in 20 equidistant steps, o 
being black, 20 ash-blond, but not 
without pigment like the hair of albi- 
nos. In this manner the results given 
in the accompanying table showing 
the degree of darkening with increas- 
ing age were obtained. 

According to this table in the male 
the darkening amounts to nearly 5 
units—one-fourth of the whole scale 
of colors. If the amount of darken- 
ing of females in the first two groups 
is less, we have to allow for the dye- 
ing of hair, which is practised by 
many women, and also for the use af 
false hair by married Jewesses. For 
this reason I do not Iny great stress 
upon the figures obtained from obser- 
vations on adult females, except 
among the Italians. It would seem 
as though among them the hair of 
women averages a little lighter than 
that of men, ‘This apparent difference 
may, however, be due to the lighter 
color of the tips of the long hair of 
women, The process of darkening 
progresses at least until the twenty- 
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sixth year, if not longer. An attempt to calculate the annual 
amount Of darkening for the Hebrews shows this very clearly. 
For dark-haired as well as for light-haired groups the darkening 
amounts to about 0.2 points a year, 


My conclusions have been assailed by a number of critics: The 
questions here summarized seem of sufficient impirtance to justify a 
reply to the various objections raised. 

I must apologize to anthropologists familiar with the methods of 
anthropometry for the space taken by a discussion of the criticisms 
by Mr Radosavijevich, which appeared in the July-September, 
1911, number of this journal, pages 394-436 (issued in February, 
1912), in which the author assumes the pose of an expert, with 
what right will appear from the following remarks. Since the 
American Anthropologist submits contributions before acceptance 
to the judgment of authorities, and since, nevertheless, the article 
has found its way into the journal, it would seem that a discussion 
of certain elementary facts of anthropometrical method may be 
useful not alone to the reader unfamiliar with the subject. 

Before entering into the various criticisms, [ have to make a 
few general remarks on Mr Radosavijevich's paper. Among other 
récriminations he accuses me af inaccuracy of calculations (I. ¢,, 
p..482). It is unfortunate for his argument that the disagreements 
ir calculations are solely due to the faulty method that Mr Rado- 
savijevich has applied in taking his arithmetical means. He gives 
each value equal weight, while, as is taught inelementary arithmetic, 
each should be given a weight according to the number of cases of 
its occurrence. The second discrepancy that he has found (p, 422) 
is due to his faulty arithmetic. 

In sharp contrast to his criticisms based on my failure to quote 
literature —which I deem unnecessary when the works quoted do 
not serve a specific purpose germane to the work in hand,’—is his 

‘On paige 427 he accuses me of misuse of literary evidence. He enumerates with- 
Out critique the opinions of authors whe bare Claimed that the cephatic index chiarithg 
Browth decreases. or that it is statiomury, or thot it Increaeen He objects then to 
my statement that ji: decre=== The proof ie given In the Abstract, pp. §5-57. which 


Mr Radosavijevich oever »ront'ons and more fully in the Final Report, pp. 197—-"52- 
The conclusion that because 1 do not quite certain Icerature, I do not know it, 
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own failure to take notice of the abstract of my Final Report which 
appeared eleven months before the publication of his review, and 
the misleading inaccuracy of his quotations. Thus, on page 425, 
he reproduces from page 11 of my Partial Report, three headforms, 
and says (p. 427): “These sketches of headforms are, therefore, 
based not on his |Boas’s] measurements but on pure imagination," 
suppressing my note which is found in the text and in the legend of 
the sketches in question: “These sketches are intended only to 
give an impression of the change in proportions. They do not 
represent the headform in detail." 

Again on page 423 he alleges he has found “‘a few more" errors 
in tabulations, but repeats, as new, statements made previously 
by him on page 417. (In regard to these tabulations see p. $40.) 

On page g2! he says: “We are surprised indeed that he has not 
a single table in his appendix referring to Sicilians, yet throughout 
his report he comes again and again to his discovery that very 
short-headed Jewa are becoming ‘long-headed’ and very ‘long- 
headed" Sicilians ‘short-headed.'*' He mentions this matter again 
on page 410, Still | say expressly in the Report which he reviews 
(p. 30) that “the present report is based only on a partial discussion 
of the Hebrew material and the generalized averages of the Sicilians 
and Calabrians." 

He continues on page 421: "Instead of these [tables relating to 
Sicilians) he gives tables occupying eleven full pages, relating to his 
ald study of the stature of Toronto children, and having no con- 
nection at all with his study of the descendants of immigrants.” 
He dues not say that the tables were to elucidate an entirely new 
point, the dependence of stature upon size of family (Partial Report, 
p. 28), which has a direct relation to the problem im hand and for 
the elucidation of which the tables are necessary. | 

Another complete change in my meaning is brought about 
through omissions in the following quotation from page 39 af my 


shows «curious lack of logic, In the Abstrart. pp. 93-96 (ate Final Report, pp. 144 
et ecy.). Mr Kadowvilevich might have found titted the literature which he quotes, 
Trefer him also to my discussions of the subject In Seiewce, nm. 2, tv. tod. pr 
i351. 
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Report (i. c., p. 394). Words printed in italics have been omitted 
by Mr Radosavijevich, 

“ The changes in theamounts of measuremenis for different periods 
are, however, so irreguiar, thai even with the numbers thus obtained no 
very clear resulis appear, If would seem that on the whole there has 
been a decrease in the length of the head, width of the head, and 
width of the face since the middle of the last century, Out the change 
that has faken place is rather slight. A feature that is: particularly 
noticeable ts the general drop of all the absolute measurements after 
the year 1894. An attempt to combine all the material, adult and 
children, for these years, brings out the sudden drop after 1893 
even more clearly; and @ simular phenomenon is repeated between 
the years 1907 and 1909. For this reason I am inclined to believe 
that the type of immigrants is directly affected by financial panics. 
This can be due only to a selection that takes place in Europe, and 
which may also be affected by ihe return emigration from the United 
States to Europe, The material, so far as il has been discussed, does 
not give a definite answer fo thts important quesiton, the solution of 
which would require a series of parallel measurements taken in Europe.” 

Throughout his article he assumes that this statement, which 
is only an incident in my work, is the main thesis of my report. 


I. MetHop of MEASUREMERT 


So far as | am aware the only objections raised against the 
method of measurement are those made by Mr Radosavijevich in 
the article quoted (pp. 419, 420, 423). He objects to lack of sharp 
definition of age, length of head, width of bead, width of face, 
stature, and weight, data and measurements which are at present 
taken on the living according to uniform methods,—namely, age 
according to the usage of European languages as age at last birthday, 
the head and face measurements as maximum measurements, length 
of head from the glabella, stature and weight in stocking feet and 
without clothing,—unless different methods are specifically stated, 
as on pages 65 and 42 of my Final Report. Nobody misunderstands 
these methods, of which numerous examples may be found in 
anthropological literature, Aso matter of fact Mr Radosavijevich 
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himself understands them, too, for on page 420 he speaks of length 
and breadth of head without any specification, assuming that the 
reader knows what he means. 

Similarly his objection to lack of definition of physiological 
development (p. 423) [6 groundless. The statement (Partial 
Report, p. 34), “At the same time observations were made on 
pubescence as a means of determining the approximate physiological 
development. ‘The method of these observations has been devel- 
oped by Dr C, Ward Crampton," shovid make it clear to anyone 
that Dr Crampton's methods were follawed. The description of 
this method is found in Dr Crampton's publications. Mr Rado- 
savijevich might have read on page 33 that Dr Crampton himself 
organized the work in the schools, 

More serious is the question of the accuracy of the observations, 
He states that “ Bertillon, Martin, and other anthropometricians” 
(myself included) “require from their students an exactness for the 
length and breadth of the head within the limits of about t mm. If 
the difference ts as much as 2 it is regarded as a discrepancy beyond 
which measurements cease to make identification of the subject 
measured possible, and if it is over 2, mistakes of a serious character 
are made beyond which non-identity can be made. The personal 
equation of Boas’ thirteen observers who made successive measure- 
ments by way of preliminary practice on each other is in every 
observer above 0.5 mm." (p, 420), The last statement is incorrect, 
In reality the distribution of personal equations of the observers 
in regard to those head and face measurements was as follows 
(Final Report, p. 92): 


O-0.4 mm. 31 times 2.0-2.4 mm. F time 
0,5-0.9 il 29 da 2.42.9 | er || 
tore “ wa * S054 0° 3 ® 


BpTg, " 3 © 
Among these the two highest groups are represented by very 
few individuals only (17 for 2.2, 38 for 3.3), and the personal 
equations have therefore a very small weight. 
Mr Radosavljevich distinguishes neither between error of 
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observation and personal equation nor between the effect of errors 
of observation upon an anthropometrical series and the effect of 
such errors upon measurements made for the purpose of identifving 
individuals. The personal equation is due to peculiarities in the 
method of measuring—lke habitual differences in the choice of 
terminal points of the lines measured, or greater or lesser pressure. 
We try to eliminate these by practice, although they can never be 
entirely overcome, The error of observation is due to accidental 
errors affecting each measurement. While in measurements taken 
for the purpose of identification all errors snus be restricted to a 
very low limit, equal acctiracy is not absolutely wecessary in measure- 
ments intended as a description of a series. We shall see later that 
most series can be adequately described by two values: the average 
and the mean square variability. In all these cases errors are 
admissible that do not influence-either of these values beyond the 
limits of their accuracy. ‘The mean square variability is determined 
as the square root of the average of all the squared deviations from 
the average; or, if the average is called a, the difference between 
any observation and the average x, the variability «, the number 
of observations 2, ¢ = + W Ex!/n, where Ex? indicates the sum of 
all the values of 7. Then the mean square error of the averape may 
be expressed by e = = c/In. 

According to the theory of probabilities this means that we 
may bet as follows, that the true average of an infinitely long series 
lies between 

a—¢e anda+e 63 against 32 
i—2e " o-+ ze 95 - 5 
a—-j “ a+3e 95 “  O5 


The accuracy of o is measured in the same way by the error of 
= ¢? V2). 

Ina sufficiently long series an accidental error of observation 
has no effect upon the average. For the mean square variability 
@, of the series which is affected by an accidental error of observa- 
tion whose mean square is 4 we have 


eer + Fé 
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The value of ¢? will remain within the limits of its mean square 
errdr as long as 


Bo" Vain 
8 <o@ Nain 
Thus we find the following admissible maxima for 6: 
For » = 100 6< 0378 
e = 200 6 < 0.3 16¢ 
n = B00 b < o.224¢ 


For the length of head « is about 6 mm. Therefore, the mean 
square ¢rror of observation which will still leave the variability 
within the limits of its mean square error is, for a series of 


160 observations 2.4 um, 
SK ii rg fi 
Roo ad L3 ae 


Furthermore, a certain maximum. value can be shown to exist 
for the exactness of anthropometric measurements,. The process 
of rounding off to the nearest millimeter results in a mean square 
error Of the variability of nearly = 0.3 mm., provided the actual 
measures are evenly distributed over the fractions of millimeters. 
Taking further into consideration the varving consistency and the 
consequent unequal yielding to pressure of the soft parts covering 
the skull and zygomatic arches, and the irregularities of the form of 
the occiput with its sharp or irregular ridges, an exactness of more 
than = 0,5 mm, is practically impossible to obtain. In individuals 
whose true measure lies on a half millimeter it will always be more, 
owing to the process of rounding off. 

Considering the effect of rounding off, the following approximate 
inean square éerrora of the length of head result for the various 
observers, calculated from the table on page 85 of the Final Report: 


Le. ae MM. Mt. Fl 0.5 mm. 
Br. a 0,5 " Jaz -O.5 ee 
(), S. = 0,5 - T, Mf. = 6.5 id 


Kp. -“o.5 " HH. L. #=o5- " 
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Be. = 0.7 Tim, L. W. = o.8 mm. 
L,F. #07 ™ Lu, +08 " 
AG =o8 “ 


It thus appears: that the accuracy is nearly the maximum 
attainable, and certainly entirely within the limits of the accuracy 
of the variability, 

When it is the object of anthropometric studies to compare 
the variabilities of different series, this may generally be done 
without hesitation, so long as the increases of all the yariabilities 
due to the accidental error of observation are the same, particularly 
since their accuracies are only slightly affected. A case of this 
kind occurs in our study in the discussion of heredity (pp. 153 eC 
Beq.). 

The personal equations of the observers, given on page 92, are 
also without influence upon our results, since in the foreign-born 
and American-born of the same series care was taken to hiave the 
same observers represented with approximately the same relative 
frequency of observations. 

Mr Radosavijevich also criticizes me (p. 415) for not measuring 
the height of the head, on account of the gratuitous assumption 
that it might have yielded more important results than other 
measurements. My reason ie clear and simple: the measurement 
of the distance between vertex and ear, which has to be measured 
#§ a projection on the median plane of the body, is so inaccurate 
that Ido not useit on the living. In this 1 am in the good company 
of other experienced anthropologists, like Professor von Luschan. 

On page 424 he reproaches me for using a scale of colors of hair 
that | arranged myself, instead of using the colors of Fischer, which 
proved impracticable on account of their greenish tinges, In my 
Final Report a special chapter is devoted to this subject (pp, 93-08), 
in which T explain that my aim was a numerical determination of 
pigmentation, and a numerical determination of the increase of 
pigmentation with age, a study which had not been made before. 

He also thinks there is no scientific reason for not using Martin's 
eye colors. Since these are too far apart to be used for numerical 
determination of pigmentation, and the classification results in 
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very strong personal equations in making estimates of colors, 
I preferred to omit eye colors from the study. For skin colors 
exposure to air and light causes such large variations in the indi- 
vidual that these also were excluded. 

At the same place he objects to my making copies of the valu- 
able anthropometric records that have been kept in the Newark 
Academy, without describing the method of measurement in detail. 
He claims that I give the blank on page 34. It has not been 
repraluced in nry report, neither on page 34 nor elsewhere, He 
repeats correctly that | intended to use these records for the sake 
of studying American families-sertied in this country for several 
generations and living under more favorable conditions. Since 
these have not been treated in any of the tables af my reports, there 
is no cause for criticism just yet. 


2. STATISTICAL PRESENTATION OF RESULTS 

| have already pointed out that the errors in calculation which 
Mr Radosavlievich believes to have found are miscaiculations on 
his part. He also calls repesiina (pp. 416, 417, and repeated as 
something new on p. 423) to discrepancies in the numbers treated 
in Table IV, pp. 17-19 of my Partial Report, which refers to the 
measurements of length and width of head, width of face, and 
cephalic index of groups of Hebrews born more or less than ten 
vears after the mother's immigration. This discrepancy is due to 
the fact that, after the classification for the cephalic index had been 
mace, the cards were arranged for other purposes, Later, when 
[ decided to calculate the values for the absolute measurements, 
the same classification of the material was made once more.. Owing 
to the necessarily arbitrary classification of those born just ten 
years after the mother’s immigration (see Abstract, p. 34; Final 
Report, pp. £10, 111), it was impossible to repeat exactly the same 
classification. Since the validity of a statistical result does not 
depend wpon the fact that the series compared contain the same 
individuals, this does not affect the study, and I did not feel. par- 
ticularly called upon to explain the differences in numbers which 
are obvious, since they are all contained in the same table. Since 
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I adopted later on a tore satisfactory method of determining the 
influence of time elapsed since the immigration of the mothers 
(Abstract, pp. 44-46; Final Report, pp. 67-69, 108, 11, 113, 115), 
a recasting of these tables for the final report seemed particularly 
Unnecessary. 
An error in the count of 9-year-old American-born Hebrew boys 
has been pointed out by me on page 102 of the Final Report. 
The other discrepancies to which Mr Radosavijevich refers on 
page 422 are the following: 
Crriatic LexcTy oF Wintt or 
EXDEX HeAn HEAD 
Table I], 1900-04, pp. 55-Ho 214 cases 213 cases 213 cases. 
Table II, 1890-94, pp. 62-64 iz m1 * 63" 
Table IT], 20 yre. and over, 


pp. 68-72 764 763: * 763" 
Table IV, 14 yrs, pp. 78-82 a4. a 3.0 
Table 1V, 18 yrs, pp. 78-82 65. i a 


In every one of these cases one observation has been thrown 
out for some valid reason, and it did not seem necessary to change 
the others because the result was not appreciably affected. 

Mr Radosavijevich's difficulties in regard to the numbers 
measured (p. 421) would have disappeared if he had consulted 
the " Abstract,” in which all the numbers of calculated observations 
are contained, 

The numbers of Hebrews in the various series do not agree and 
can not agree (p. 420), because not all the necessary information 
for the varied statistical classifications can be obtained in every 
case, and cases without the necessary information naturally drop 
out of the particular series. 

But to come to more important points. Mr Radosayljevich 
thinks that my considerations are based on ‘mere averages —a 
method which has been condemned both in America and Europe," 
and, | may add, a condemnation to which I have added my liberal 
share. This question ie intimately connected with the definition 
of what constitutes a biological type, and I must therefore say a 
few words on this trite topic. 
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Since all biological phenomena are variable phenomena, the 
biological type, i. ¢., all the individuals constituting a group, must 
be described by an enumeration of the frequencies of occurrence 
of all the variates constituting the tvpe under discussion. The fact 
that anthropologists are in the habit of calling heads of a length- 
breadth index of 80 and more, brachycephalic heads, does not 
constitute brachycephaly a distinct biological type, but is a mere 
convenience of description. In the same way it is merely a con- 
venience of description if we call a people a brachycephalic people 
in which the arithmetical mean of the head index falls in the group 
of brachycephaly, and in which also the majority of individuals are 
brachycephalic. The terms dolicho-, mesc-, and brachy-cephaly 
have only @ meaning as desctiptive terms, not as biological types- 
Owing to this frequent misunderstanding and the erroneous opinion 
that these growps have really been proved to be distinct biological 
races, | have avoided for vears these terms, notwithstanding their 
convenience, and speak only of more or less rounded, respectively, 
elongated heads. Mr Radosavijevich thinks that all the brachy- 
cephalic individiials in a certain people form a biological type, 
because the same conventional term is used to describe them, 
while in reality they are only a part of the whole series of variates 
of a type. | 

It will be understood that my remarks do not signify that there 
is no meaning in the distinct headforms which Retzius recognized 
with great acumen, thus laying the foundation of modern anthro- 
pology. The essential points are: that the arbitrary limits of the 
indices of 75 and 80 were invented only to classify conveniently the 
heterogeneous material; that the distribution of head indices in a 
people is a most important means of describing its characteristics; 
and that the fact that some individuals have an index lower than 
$o and others higher than 80 does not prove that we are dealing with 
amixed type. | shall speak of the question of mixed types later on, 
when discussing Professor Sergi's views (pp: 558 et seq.). 

Bearing in mind the definition of a type, which ts purely descrip- 
tive and contains no theory in regard to its homogeneous or 
multiple origin, we may apply what has been said above, that the 
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exact description of a type requires the statement of the exact 
relative frequency of occurrence of every form that belongs to the 
type; or, in case of a measurement, the accurate statement of the 
relative frequency of every measurement. 

With the short sertes at our disposal this exact description is 
impossible to attain, for a determination of the exact distribution of 
frequencies would require for each series numbers of cases so large 
that ordinarily they do not exist in nature. The mean square 
error of a relative frequency p ia 

c= = ED 

If we find, for instance, that in adult foreign-born Hebrew males 
the cephalic index of 82 occurs 113 times among 764 individuals, 
or with a relative frequency of 113/764 = 0.148, the mean square 
error will be 
Not48'X 0.852 _ 0.355 

Vn Vn 


Thus there would be left an error in a total series of 


100 observations, of 0.0355, or about 24 %% 


Quo " "oon * ™ a % 
10,000 2 "90035," “ 24% 
40,000 ™ “ooo “ & 1:2: 
fo, 000 = “ooorg, “ 1.0 9 


For probabilities near 0.5 the result is a little more favorable, 
but distributions consist throughout of small probabilities for the 
value of each measurement. 

These data show that an exact knowledge of the distribution of 
frequencies is practically impossible. If, however, a distribution 
exists which is characteristic of a certain type, then it is clear that 
each value which depends in a definite manner upon the distribution 
has a constant value. Since there is no reason for considering one 
observation as more valuable than another, it seems convenient 
to determine a value into which all observations enter in the same 
manner. Such a value is the average, or arithmetical mean. 
According to what has been said, the arithmetical mean has only 
one value for each type of distribution, so that it is impossible that 


A. AWTH,, #0. tg—y 
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two series should be identical that have different averages. If the 
mean square variability ¢ of the series of m observations is deter- 
mined, then the mean square error of the average is ¢ = = a/v. 

In the series of cephalic indices of adult foreign-born Hebrew 
males we find the average 


a= 53.0 
a= 7o4 


The error of a 1s therefore 
e = + 3.2/7bg = + 3.20/28 = + 0.11 
According to the theary of probabilities (as has been stated on 
p. 537) we may bet in the following way that the true average is 
between the limits mentioned: 


Gf against 32 that it is between 62.89 and 63.11 
9" 5 MoM OM Ba7h 83.92 
5 “ 8g "NN ON B67 83.33 

It is therefore quite exsy to mark the Jimits which determine. 
that the difference between two averages fs significant. If the dif- 
ference between two averages is significant, the two series cannet 
possibly be thesame,. The average ts therefore the first criterion for 
distinguishing two series, This is a purely arithmetical procedure 
and has nothing whatever to do with the interpretation of the 
averige, which is not involyed m the process. 

Mr Radosavljevich's opinion that the change of an average 
does not imply a change of type is therefore fundamentally wrong. 
The reverse ia the basis of all anthropometrical work. 

Besides the average, the mean square variation ¢ fulfils the condi- 
tion mentioned before, namely, that all observations are considered 
in the same manner. This value has been defined before (p. 537). 
The accuracy of this- measure is determined by the error 

a of Nzn 


The theory of probabilities shows that im series which are 
dependent on many accidental causes only, the two values a and ¢, 
i, e., average and variability, give us the theoretical distribution 
of an infinitely long series. For instance, the value of 
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a= 33.4 = = 2.8 n= B05 


for the cephalic index of foreign-born Hebrew women (Partial 
Report, p. 82) gives us the following theoretical and observed 
frequencies {in per cent) of indices under So, between 30 and 85, and 
over §5. 

Opserven Tomomerica, Esxoe 


< &o 6.7% 7.4% = O85 
Bo-85 55.55% 56.1% a 17 
> 85 38-3% «= 37.2% = 1.6 


_ For the cephalic index of foreign-born Hebrew men (Partial 
Report, p. 72) we find 
Oemeeven Turoretican, Esxron 


< 80 12.55% 13.6%. * 1,2 
80-85 57.5% 55.4 = 18 
> 85 20.4% 310% = 1.6 


It will be moticed that these deviations are quite within the 
limits of errors that may be expected. The average and variability 
are thus seen to be not only in most cases an adequate expression 
of the whole distribution, but that they also give at a single glance 
a clearer impression of the character of the series than does the 
inconvenient tabular statement of the observed frequencies, It is 
entirely unjustifiable, as has already been state], to assume that 
part of the series which lies under and over the arbitrary points 80 
and 85 to represent distinct types. 

[ will discuss at this place the objection raised by Mr Hans Fehl- 
inger' who claims that the total number of observations on which 
my results are based is inadequate. This [ do not admit, since 
the summary table on page 56 of the Final Report (Abstract, p. 28), 
which has been drawn up for the purpose, shows that in most cases 
the differences between the foreign-born and American-born series 
are considerably larger than their mean square errors: The mean 
square error of the difference between two measures that have the 
individual errors ¢/¥m, and o/W mz is oM1/m + 1/ms, and their 
weight—corresponding to the number of observations—therefore 

Wy Ms 
iy =P My 
' Politizch-Anthropologtache Rerur, Nov. 1911, %, 00. 3, pp. 4t—g18. 
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Gy using this formula, the weights-in the table referred to have 
been obtained, and we find the following approximate errors for 
the differences contained in the table: 


LENGTH OF UEAD WLOTH OF HEAT CEFPHALIC TIDES WIDTH OF Face 


Bohemians, Poles, 
Hungarians, and 


Sinvare 
Sfitle ou4 2... -— of 3 G4 —2L8.@ 44 —0o.8 = 6.2 —Prh «oy 
Female. .. — oh = of —i4 * 0.3 —6.7 = 0:2 —H1l = a4 
Hebrews 
Male 4.2.02. 23 © O24 — LB # 6.20 — Lo * 7,12 =f.) @ o20 
Femult,,  ,.+ Lg = 037 —~ 20 = i371 —=10 a o.6y — 7.3 2 O75 
Bicone 
Afdld 2.0000. he © O45 +OuF = ags + Lg = 0.21 = 72 = 0.95 
Female......— 3.0 = O.50 + o8 = 6.43 +48 @ 635 =— 20 © o.43 
Neapolitans 
Male .......— 0.0 @ 6.4 +—- 6.0 = O.55 -o.9 = 0.20 — 7.2 *# 0.45 
Female... — — hT * O55 + 1.0 * 0.46 + 4 -@ 0,28 — 01.0 = 0.46 


All the values for which the probability of the result is more 
than 99,997 chances out of 100,000 have been printed in heavy type, 
those for which the probability is less than this amount, but more 
than 9,966 in 10,000, have been printed in italics. All these are, 
therefore, practically certain. ‘The remainder might be considered 
as doubtiul, Thus it will be seen that the length of head of the 
Bohemians and width of head of the Italians are the only doubtful 
measures. Length of head and width of face of Neapolitans appear 
also as certain when the measurements for males and females are 
combined. 

Mr Fehlinger's claim that measurements of stature and head- 
form—which, he says, are exceedingly variable in almost all human 
types—lead more easily to errors than other measurements, 1 fail 
to understand. His statement that the individuals investigated 
are not of pure descent, but in part are children of parents of mixed 
nationality, is based on a misunderstanding of my work. 

On the other hand, it might perhaps have been said that a 
psychological cause existed in the minds of the observers, which 
proiuced one personal equation for foreign-born and another for 
American-born. It is well known that an expected result may 
infiienve an observation, 1 think, however, the study of the 
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personal equations disproves this assumption. Besides this, the 
results among Various types lie in different directions; the observers 
did not know what to expect; in many cases the statistical infor- 
mation was recorded by one observer, the measurements by another; 
and constant changes between foreign-born and American-born 
occurred in practice. All these make such a psychological expla- 
nation highly improbable. Here it must be considered as particu- 
larly important that the results agree with the previous observations 
by Ammon in Baden and Livi in Italy, which are, therefore, cor- 
roborative evidence of the accuracy of the results. 

Here 1 must mention also the objection made by Sergi,’ who 
considers the comparisons between parents and their own children 
as inadmissible on account of the small number of cases. He 
makes a rough comparison of the various series, merely counting 
the number of series of children of various ages in which the differ- 
ence between parents and their American-born children exceeds 
that between parents and their foreign-born children, and vice 
versa. This is an inadmissible way of making the comparison. 
! have given these differences for Hebrew parents and children of 
all combined ages on page 124, and repeat here the results with their 
ean square errors. 

Length of head = — 1.65 = 0.26 
Width of head + 1.52. = 0.20 
Cephalic index —t.60 = 0.12 
Width of face + 2.10 ° = 0.20 


It appears from this that these differences are also quite certain, 
their value being, in the case of the cephalic index, about twelve 
times that of its error, The probability that the differences in the 
two groups aré due to chance, not to a definite cause, is infinites- 
imally small. 

The differences in cephalic index between parents and their 
own American-born children, born less than ten years after arrival 
of the mother, and of these born more than ten years after the 
arival of the mother, are, according to Table 18 (Partial Report, 


‘TH preteso mutomenta nelle forme Gaiche del discendent] degl' tomlgrath bis 
America, Rirista Moliona di Sociologia, anno xvi, fase. 1, Jan—Feb. [o17. pp. 16-24. 
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p. 40, Final Report, p. 127) and the summary table 45, 2b (Final 
Report, p. 124), — 1.37 and — 1.97 respectively. Their difference 
is, therefore, 6.60, with a weight, according to Table 18 just quoted, 
of 200. This gives an error of = 3.2/1/200 ot about = 0.22, so 
that the significance of this difference is also quite probable. 

Mr Radosavijevich is not at all cleat in regard to the question 
whether the differences can be considered as significant or not. 
He says (p. 419): “Even the differences which Boas found berween 
parents and their children are normal differences in degree, which 
may be the result of the countless errors in such delicate measure- 
ments, and other causes’ (1 presume by “normal" he means here 
accidental), and (pp. 417-418): “We believe that these"’ (he refers 
to the table af cephalic indices of individuals that have been born 
more or less than 1o years alter the immigration of their mothers, 
discussed on pp. 540-1 of this paper) “and other methodological 
errors muy be just the cause of the differences, and not the American 
soil and financial panics. Even by those minute deviations from 
the average it cannot be certainly inferred that the greater variation 
of the figures means that the Hebrew or Sicilian is undergoing a 
modification of the shape of the head on American soil." 1 have 
just given the proof that the differences cannot be explained by 
accident, and that inadmissible inaccuracies of measurement do 
not exist. 

Another question raised by Mr Radosavijevich relates to the 
uneven distribution of types. He claims that in all anthropo- 
metrical investigations the numbers of observations must be made 
equal for all the groups compared. This is wrong. In every 
statistical phenomenon there is a natural relative frequency of 
classes which must be guarded if we are to attain resuits of value. 
This is true particularly during the period of growth, when according 
to the system of obtaining material a certain selection takes place. 
‘The ideal of measuring all the children is unattainable. In grammar 
schools, for instance in the fourteenth year, those who go to work 
and those who are already in high school are not measured. When 
measuring high-school pupils an entirely different group is taken, 
which is, on the whole, better developed than the pupils of the 
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grammar school. At the same time, American-born pupils are 
mare numerous in the high school, so that the difference between 
the two groups of American-born and foreign-born would be 
accentuated by mixing the two groups. Evening clubs represent, 
again, a different population. By filling up gaps, therefore, exceed- 
ingly complicated elements are introduced. I mention the par- 
ticular case of the 14-year-old children because it gave me con- 
siderable trouble in the initial stages of the investigation. | am 
even in-doubt if in my sertes the school children and children 
measured at home are strictly comparable, and this was additional 
reason for giving up measurements in schools. By the way, 
Mr Radosavijevich is mistaken if he thinks that the material was 
collected almost entirely in schools. No girls to speak of were 
measured in schools, and the total number of school children 
measured does not exceed three thousand. The irregular distri- 
bution is, therefore, one of the cancomitants of a naturally selected 
series. 

I must mention here another misconception of Mr Radosavl- 
jevich which Professor Sergi seems to share. In speaking of the 
difference in distribution of head indices which he cannot explain 
away, Mr Radosavijevich says that differences in the distribution 
of headforms of American-born and foreign-born children exist, 
but that “a is not known what the differences were in the parents of 
these two groups" (p. 409). I have treated the possibility of such 
differences on pages 42-44 of my Partial Report. In order to 
overcome this possible objection, I have investigated on the one 
hand parents and their own children in order to obtain strictly homo- 
geneous material; on the other hand | have compared immigrants 
of each year with American-born descendants of immigrants of 
the same year, a comparison which insures homogeneity of material. 

As a matter of fact Mr Radosavijevich undoes the whole work 
of his: criticism in saying, “The differences found by Boas, if they 
have any real meaning, may be regarded as the normal differences 
of separate groups, such as are frequently noticed in separate parts 
of the same people." My only problem is the ascertaining of the 
occurrence of such differences between separate parts of a people, 
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namely, immigrants and their American-born descendants, | 
presume Mr Radosavijevich’s assurance that differences occur 
normally" does not solve the problem of their occurrence? 


3. INTERPRETATION 

It may be due to the rather wide attention that has been given 
to my investigation by the daily press and a number of magazines, 
and the exaggerations that are found in these articles, that same 
investigators believe that I have claimed to have discovered the 
origin of a new American type. Here | may call to witness the 
critical Mr Radosavijevich, who certainly would have discovered 
this claim int my report if ft were there. In fact. nothing can be 
farther from my thought, and the precise expressions in my later 
reports are due to my anxicty to avoid the possibility of such a 
misunderstanding. In the Partial Report the word “ American 
type” does not oecur. <All I say is this: “The east European 
Hebrew, who has a very round head, becomes more long-headed; 
the south Italian, who in Italy has an exceedingly long head, 
becomes more shart-headed; so that both approach a uniform type 
in this country, so far as the roundness of the head is concerned" 
(p. 7). Later, at the end of the discussion of the values of the 
cephalic index, | say, "The diagram shows very clearly that the 
two races in Europe are quite distinct, but that their descendants 
born in America are very much alike" (p.9), 1 might have added 
again “as far as the roundness of the head is concerned.” Since, 
however, the diagram refers to nothing else, and the remark appears 
in the further elaboration of the thesis quoted before, [ omitted the 
restatement of this restriction. Again, on page §0 of the Partial 
Report, I say, The effect of these changes is the development of a 
greater similarity of the descendants of Sicilians and Hebrews, one 
to the other,’ a statement which is strictly correct, since only the 
cephalic index is referred to, and not by any means identical with 
the claim that both develop into one human type. I may also 
point out that in a popular article by Mr Hendricks, published in 


Commission, [bail deed the term “type!” 
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AfeClure’s Magazine, the only one that I had a chance to revise, 
the term “American type" is carefully avoided. Furthermore, 
in 1909, while the investigation was in progress, I disclaimed 
explicitly the probability of the development of an American type.! 
I will state here once more, that all I believe that has been proved 
are changes in various directions and of limited extent: in how far 
these changes may be progressive or limited by hereditary racial 
form, remains to be seen (Abstract, p..53: Final Report, p. 76). 

Mr Radosavijevich’s criticism of what he calls my interpretation 
is difficult to discuss, because it seems to me that he has failed to 
grasp the meaning of older researches which he thought it worth 
while to recapitulate in connection with our problem, while he has 
certainly not understood my report. He constantly confuses two 
entirely distinct problems: the physical characteristics of the 
immigrants who arrive in America (for instance on pp. 3904, 395), 
and the relation between the bodily form of foreign-born immigrants 
and their American-born children, As stated before, the former 
question has a bearing upon the latter, but has been treated only 
in so far as it hac to be eliminated as a possible source of error. 
| say (Partial Report, p. 30): “The important problem of the 
selection which takes place during the period of immigration, and 
which is indicated by the change of type of immigrants after the 
panics of 1893. and 1907 . .. has not been studied."" Nevertheless, 
Mr Radogavljevich thinks this is the fundamental problem (p. 395)? 

I fear that his summary of theories in regard to changes of the 
form of the head does not throw much light on the question. He 
distinguishes: 

1. A mechanical-functional theory, according to which such 
elements as the use of the temporal muscles, premature synostosis 
of sutures, etc., influence the form of the skull. 

Science, 1. 8. vol, XXLN, No. 753, May 28, 1o00, p. Bay, 

TAC this place br calle attention to the fact that, accoriing to my tables, after 
1893 stature, length and width of bend, and width of face—that ts, all the abeclite 
measurements —decreaeed; while the cephalic Index—a ratio—inecreased. Thin he 
considera a contradiction of my atatement; but on the came page Mr Radosavijevich 
quotes me cormectly os saying that all the aboolute measurements decreased, So what 


has the cephalic index to do wlth this quewion! Or dees be consiter (tan abeolute 
Taserremenit F 
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2. The hereditary theory in the following three forms: 

(a) The form of the head of each race has remained constant 
since Very remote periods. In his imposing array of 
authorities Mr Radosavijevich has forgotten the most 
pronounced advocate of this theory, J. Kollmann. 

(6) The shape of the head is inherited, but it does not assume 
its final shape until after birth, and it dees not depend 
on the mixed parental value of the cephalic index. 

Here two entirely disconnected points are joined, the former 
of which has nothing whatever to do with the question of heredity. 
I fail to see what the literature quoted has to do with the “theory” 
as here pronounced, The quotation of Ranke as disproving my 
own investigations on heredity does not relate at all to the point at 
issue,—namely, the question of mid-parental wersus alternating 
inheritance —since Ranke does not touch upen the similarity 
between parents and children at all, the question which | treated. 
On the other hand, he does not mention Pearson's criticism of my 
paper,’ nor the whole literature on Galtonian inheritance, Mendel- 
ism, and alternating inheritance, which belongs here. | 

(¢) The third “form of the hereditary theory claims that 
the shape of the head (or rather skull) is inherited, but 
heredity means not always absolute stability.” 

This, again, has nothing to do with the case, since it is merely a 
statement Of the phenomenan of variability. Hrdli¢ka, the only 
author he quotes, gives in the passage cited merely a somewhat 
lengthy statement pomting out the well-known fact that each 
individual has his own particular characteristics—hardly a theory 
af heredity. 

3. The geographical-local theory, 

Here he confuses again two entirely distinct phenomena: the 
phenomenon of local types which may be due to permanence of 
racial traits, and the unifying effects of environment. 

In the whole enumeration the real questions at issue are almost 
entirely overlooked. These are based chiefly on the questions of (1) 
Hereditary influences, which include (a) the transmittal of acquired 
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characters, (6) Mendelism, versus mid-parental and alternating 
inheritance, (c) the stability of characters and the origin of sports; 
(2) Selection: (3) Environmental influences, such as climate, alti- 
tude, and other geographical features, and social environment. 
An analysis of the phenomena of the last class must always lead 
ultimately to functional changes which determine the observed 
modifications of form. 

Against the characterization of “ Boas’ theory as environmental- 
economic" (p. 405), 1 protest as based on a hopeless muddle of two 
distinct problems that have no relation whatever, namely, that of 
selection of immigrants according to economic conditions, and that 
of the changes in bodily form of the descendants of immigrants 
(see'also above, pp. 535, 551). 

To this confusion may also be attributed the criticism that 
my method of collecting data was not "imdtwdualtstiec but collective 
(‘generalized," én masse) in nature. This means that Boas did not 
study the effect of ‘American soil’ and ‘fnancial panics’ on the 
Same individuals during a period of time representing the age of his 
subject (q4 to 20 years ‘and over") but he collected this data in a 
very short period, measuring a large number of immigrants” 
(p. 420). FT should like to know how the effect of selection of 
immigrants in Europe can be studied individually; or how we. are 
to trace the individual development of an American-born child in 
comparison with the same individual as a foreign-born child, for 
unless that can be done the method of following up the growth of 
each child does not help us to overcome the suspicion that there 
may be a different composition of the two series; and why quote 
all the observations on page 407 as significant if the generalizing 
methead is not applicable? Mr Radosavijevich should at least be 
consistent and discard: practically the whole anthropametry of 
growth, except some of my own and Dr Wissler's: work. In the 
present case the individualistic method consists of a direct com- 
parison of parents and their own children, and this | have used to 
the fullest extent. 

| believe there is no need of occupying more space with a refy- 
tation of Mr Radesavijevich's criticisms. I shall be glad if “the 
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unexpected scientific results should be sifted by those who at least 
know the immense difficulties in attacking such complicated prab- 
lems” (p. 405), Mr Radosavijevich does not know them. 

! turn to the question of the interpretation of my observations 
and wish to repeat, first of all, my own conclusions, Starting from 
the observation that changes in the values of the averages occur 
at all ages, that these are found among individuals born almost 
immediately after the arrival of their mothers, and that they increase 
with the length of time elapsed between the arrival of the mother 
and the birth of the child, | have tried to investigate various causes 
that might bring about such a phenomenon. 1 have, as I believe, 
disproved the possibility that the difference between the two groups 
of American-born and foreign-born may be due to differences in 
their ancestry. This objection has been raised by Professor Sergi.! 
As mentioned before, the comparison of parents and their own 
children, and the comparison between immigrants who came to 
America in one particular vear and the descendants who came to 
America in the same year, seem to me to eliminate entirely this 
source of error, which has been considered by me in detail. 

Less satisfactory is the attempted proof of the theory that the 
cradling of infants has no influence upon their headform, The fact 
remains that among the Hebrews there is a radical difference in the 
bedding and swathing of infants born abroad and of those born here. 
Against this fact may be adduced the other one that no such radical 
difference in the treatment of children exists among the Sicil- 
ians, and that, nevertheless, changes occur and that these are 
in a direction opposite to those observed among the Hebrews. 
Even more unfavorable to this theory are the changes in width of 
face among Bohemians which develop among immigrating children 
who are no longer subject to such mechanical influences. I con- 
sider a further investigation into the influences of the method of 
bedding children desirable, 

It alse occurred to me that illegitimate births of children whose 
fathers were Americans might bring about changes. I have 


Loc. cit., largely reprinted by Radusavilevich ta Stimiie, May 24, 1912, pp. 
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disproved this assumption by proving that the degree of similarity 
between American-born children and their reputed fathers is as 
great as that between foreign-born children and their fathers 
(Abstract, p. 51; Final Report, pp. 154 et seq.). Besides. this the 
social conditions of the Hebrew, Italian, and Bohemian colonies 
are not at all favorable to such an assumption. This point has 
been raised again by an anonymous English eritic,' withour, how- 
ever, referring to my discussion of the question and the answer given 
by me. 

After disposing of these points which would give the phenomenon 
an accidental character, without deep biological significance, | have 
taken up the biological problem itself, and first of all have called 
attention to the parallel observations by Ammon and Livi and 
suggested that the changes observed by them as occurring between 
urban and rural populations may be due to the same causes as those 
observed in the descendants of immigrants. If this be true, then 
Ammon's interpretation of the phenomenon as due to selection, and 
Livi's as due to the more varied descent of urban populations which 
makes them deviate from excessive values to more median values: 
must be revised.. 

{ have also referred to the possibility that the breaking of the 
more or less inbred lines of small European villages after arrival 
of the people in America and the consequent change in the line of 
descent may be a cause producing changes in type. 

Finally, I have pointed out that the changes can be accounted 
for by a process of selection only, if an excessively complicated 
adjustment of cause-and effect in regard to the: correlation of 
mortality and bodily form were assumed—so intricate that the 
theory would become improbable on account of its complexity. 

It will, therefore; be seen that my position is that [ find myself 
unable to give an explanation of the phenomena, and that all I try 
to do is to prove that certain explanations are impossible. | think 
this position is not surprising, since what happens here happens 
in every purely statistical investigation. The resultant hgures are 
merely descriptions of facts which in most cases cannot be discovered 
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by any other means. These observations, however, merely set us 
a biological problem that can be solved only by biological methods. 
No statistics alone will cell ue what may be the disturbing elements 
in intra-uterine or later growth that results in changes of form: It 
may be that new statistical investigations in other types of enviran- 
ment may give us a grouping of these phenomena which supgeste 
certain groups of causes, clues that can then be followed up by 
biological methods,—it is certainly asking too much to expect the 
sclution of this problem from one series of observations, | at least 
am more inclined to ask for further material from other sources 
than to force a solution that must be speculative: 

This defines my position towartl the criticisms of Gaston. Back- 
man! and Gitteeppe Sergi. The former claims that the explanations 
given by Ammon are adequate, and simply identifies my obser- 
vations amd his. He overlooks the all-important difference that 
I have compared parents and their own children, a method which 
introduces an entirely new point of view and practically disproves 
Ammon’s claim that these changes are due to natural selection, 
T should like to say here thar I have always considered Livi's theory 
4s the most plausible explanation of the European observations, 
and still think that it must be a strong contributory cause, although 
it is not applicable to our <ries and for this reason can no longer be 
consitlered as explaining the whole phenomenon. Backman's 
views are, it seems, not in accord with the results of our inquiry. 
He states: “The causes underlying the alteration will then have to 
be sought in factors of selection that may be of the-most divergent 
nature, When, nevertheless, Boas wants to maintain that he by 
his researches has proved the plasticity of human races, this con- 
clusion seems to me to carry further than the facts in question will 
permit. It seems, on the contrary, to me to be quite plain that it 
is the change from country life to city life that has been the fact of 
real importance in the matter of the alterations which the descend- 
ants of the immigrants have undergone, and not the special Ameri- 
can conditions. The point of weight must be sought in thase con- 
ditions which the changes from country life to city life carry with 
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them.” T have shown that selection is extremely unlikely to bring 
about the results observed, That the essential Giuses may be the 
city conditions is possible, but not proven. | have not ventured to 
claim that I have discovered these causes. Besides, what would 
it help us if we assign the phenomena to city life, since the manner 
of its influence is as obscure as that of any other cause? I may 
quote here from my “Abstract” (p. 52), which Mr Backman 
reviews (also Final Repart, p. 75), When speaking of the differ- 
ences between urban and rural types, noted by Ammon and Livi, 
I say: “Our American observations show that there is also a direct 
influence at work” (in so far as the differences occur also between 
parents and their own children, in which case selection is highly 
improbable and mixture excluded). “‘Ammon's observations are 
in accord with those on our American dty-born central Europeans; 
Livi's, with those on our American city-born Sicilians and Nea- 
politans. Parallel observations made in rural districts and in 
various climates in America, and others made in Europe, may solve 
the problem whether the changes that we have observed here are 
only these due to the change from rural life to urban life. From 
this point of view the slight changes among the Seotch are also 
most easily intelligible because among them there is no marked 
transition from one merle of life to another, most of those measured 
having heen city-dwellers and skilled tradesmen in Scotland, and 
continuing the same life and occupations here." 

As long, then, as we do not know the causes of the observed 
changes, we must speak of a plasticity (as opposed to permanence) 
of types, including in the term changes brought about by any cause 
whatever—by selection, by changes of prenatal or postnatal growth, 
or by changes in the hereditary constitution of the individual. 
It is quite arbitrary to restrict plasticity to the last-named cause, 
as Mr Backman seems to do, In onder to avoid this impression 
[ have used expressly the term “instability or plasticity of types" 
(Abstract, p. 53). 

Prof, R. S. Steinmetz! suggests that the observed changes may 

Het nleowe Menschenras In Amerika, Nederl. Tijdachrifl poor Geererkaads, 151, 
Dp. 342-352. 
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be due to the elimination of degenerate types that develop under 
the unfavorable European conditions and are, therefore, a reversion 
to the better developed old types. I do not consider this likely, 
‘because the conditions under which the immigrants live are not 
favorable; but this suggestion is worth following up as one of the 
possible contributory catses. 

In personal conversation it has also been suggested that the 
lowering of the head index might be due to the increase in stature 
which occurs in America. [| have myself pointed out that the 
cephalic index tends to decrease with increasing stature, because 
the correlation between all antero-posterior measurements,—in this 
ease length of head and stature ——is closer than the correlation 
between these and transversal measurements. This relation, 
however, occurs only in a group which has been treated as a sta- 
tistical unit. As aoon as the groups are classified from distinct social 
or racial points of view, it ceases. This question has been treated 
by E. Tschepourkowsky,' It is clear that the same relation cannot 
be expected between stature and head measurements in a group 
which contains individuals of only one selected stature, as in a 
group in which all statures are increased owing to some cause that 
affects the whole group, and which may affect other measurements 
in peculiar ways. 

Professor Sergi criticizes my views from the standpoint that 
he considers sudden changes in germplasm in new surroundings 
impossible and tries to reduce the phenomenon entirely to one of 
varying composition of the series, that is, if we follow his ideas out, 
to 4 differing fertility or mortality of component types of the immi- 
grants. LU his remarks, as it may seem, should indicate that he con- 
siders brachycephalic, mesocephalic, and dolichocephalic individuals 
as distinct types, the criticisms made before hold for his view also. 
His is an attempt to explain the phenomena by natural selection, 
the success of which, as said belore, I consider as extremely doubtful. 
The particular form in which it is presented by Professor Sergi is 
based on his method of analyzing the somuatological types con- 
stituting a people. I cannot consider his method as fruitful, since 
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the analysis which he demands is impossible. If we establish a 
number of arbitrary types it is always possible to analyze a series 
of observations accordingly, but this analysis does not prove the 
correctness of our subjective classification and the existence of the 
selected] forms as types, but is due merely to the fact that 
the distribution of observations can be made according to any 
fitting theory; but the correctness or incorrectness of the theory 
can be proved only in exceptional cases. I will give a definite 
example: 

1 can assume that the east European Hebrews, who have a 
variability of © 3.2, consist of three elements, which have the 
characteristics that one element has a cephalic index ranging about 
86, another one an index ranging about 83, and a third one an index: 
ranging about 80. If, furthermore, [ demand for each an equal 
variability, and assume that each series as well as the averages of 
the first four powers of the observed series follow the exponential 
law, the following composition results: 

Variability of each series = 2.7. 

Number of cases of the series ranging about the index 83 four 
times the number of cases of series ranging about the indices 80 and 
66 respectively. 

The theoretical distributions for the homogencous and com- 
pound series, and the observed series, for 764 cases, are given in 
the accompanying table. It will be seen that both series are so 
much alike that the one represents the observed seri¢s not 
appreciably better than the other. 

li we analyze several series of this kind whose averages differ, 
making the assumption that they are composed of three equidistant 
elements of equal variability, the observed result can be obtained 
only by unequal frequencies of the constituting elements. If we 
call the variability of the observed series yp, that of the component 
series a, the distances between the averages of the component 
elements d, that between the observed average of the whole series 
and the middle component group dp, and the number of occurrences 
of the series with smallest average m, of that with the middle 
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average 1, of that with the highest average #;, we can show, under 
the assumptions made before, that 


HF 1b my = Sd — dot) /ald + dd), 
1 = Ad} (im; + mi)(d — da) — dal, 
fae = ie — sd), 

According to these formulas the composition of the series would 
change very rapidly with small changes of the average, For 
instance ; 

595 Bohemian foreign-born females have the average index a4. = 3.2 
211 Bohemian American-born females have the average index 84.3 © 3.3 

If the constituent elements of these series have the averages 81, 
84, and 87, then the constituent elements would occur with the 
following frequencies per hundred: 
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SERIES at hs a7 r 
Foreign-born 4 rf | 2% = 2.5 
American-born ti 68 31 a 2,7 


Such rapid changes in the composition of the series, due to very 
slight and therefore uncertain changes of the averages and the 
consequent asymmetries, do not seem atall plausible. It may also 
be pointed out that in the case here discussed the difference of the 
average must not be more than = 0.72, in order to make the 
analysis posstble. 

In other words, if the theory of a compound origin of the series 
is to be maintained without other evidence than that contained 
in the distribution of observations in the series, it must be proved 
that the shifting of the average is associated with certain types of 
skewness. It may also be pointed out that in most cases in which 
the series can be proved to be compound, disturbances of the corre- 
lations between various measures will be found! that may cor- 
roborate or disprove the theory. In our series there are indica- 
tions neither of significant asymmetries nor of disturbances of 
correlations. 

lt follows from all this that it is inadmissible to attempt an 
analysis on an arbitrary basis, unless proof can be given that the 
supposed constituent elements have biologically separate ongin, 
The greater the number of types that are:to be segregated, the more 
arbitrary becomes the method, and almost any analysic according 
to a sufficient number of types can be made, There are, of course, 
distributions that deniand an analysis—like von Luschan's bi-modal 
curves of Asia Minor, or my own for width of face of half-blood 
Indians, and others,;—but there must be strong internal evidence of 
a compound character, and even then the analysis will be arbitrary 
if the component types are not known. This is perfectly evident 
if we realize that each type must be defined by at least three con- 
stants —average, Variability, and relative frequency,—so that for 
two component elements five constants must be determined (one 
value of the relative frequencies being determined by the relative 

'See F. Boas, The Cephalic Index. American Anthropologist. n. a. vol, t. tipo, 
pp. 442-461. 
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frequency of the remaining series), for three elements eight, etc. 
The greater the number of constants to be determined, the better 
can the theoretical and observed series be made to coincide, almost 
regardless of the correctness of the theory which is expressed by the 
constants. 

| conclude from this that the claim that the change must be 
explained by a different composition of the series of American-born 
is inadmissible, because it is an entirely arbitrary solution of the 
problem. 

I repeat that I have no solution to offer, that I have only stated 
the results of my observations and considered the plausibilities of 
various explanations that suggest themselves, none of which were 
found satisfactory, Let us await further evidence before com- 
mitting ourselves to theories that cannot be proven. 

Finally, a few words on the opinion that has been expressed or 
implied, that our observations destroy the whole value of anthro- 
pometry, in particular that the study of the cephalic index has been 
shown to have no importance. It seems to me, on the contrary, 
that our investigations, like many other previous ones, have 
merely demonstrated that results of great value can be obtained 
by anthropometrical studies, and that the anthropometric method 
is a most important means of elucidating the early history of 
mankind and the effect of social and geographical environment 
upon. man. The problem presented by the geographical distri- 
bution of beadforms,—for instance, of the cephalic index,—has not 
been solved by our inquiry. All we have shown is that headforms 
may undergo certain changes in course of time, without charge of 
descent. It seems to my mind that every result obtained by the 
use of anthropometric methods should strengthen our confidence 
in the possibility of putting them to good use for the advancement 
of anthropological science. 


CoLtmnia UNrverirry 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Meeting of October 24, 1911 


THe 455th regular meeting of the Society wae held in the new building 
ofthe National Musewiii. The first paperread was by Mr James Mooney, 
on Indian Survivals in the Carolinas. 

Mr Mooney ¢ave a brief account of hia summer's work with the 
Eastern Cherokee on their reservation in the mountains of western North 
Carolina, and with some mixed-blood survivors, locally known as Cro- 
atan Indians, in the eastern part of the State. The Eastern Cherokee, 
numbering about 2,000, are descendants of those who fled to the moun- 
tains when the body of the tribe was removed to the Indian Territory in 
1638. They atill retain most of their aboriginal customs and beliefs, 
together with their language, although the larger tribal cerenionics are 
nearly obsolete. 

The Croatans, <o-called fram an attempt to identify them with 
Raleigh's Jost colony of 1585, are coutered chiefly in Robeson county, 
to the number af about §,000 according to the last census, with bands in 
adjoining counties and in South Carolina, They appear to be descend- 
ants of the original native tribes of the same region, largely mixed with 
alien blood, the Tndian blood etill predominating, although they have 
completely lost all knowledge of Indian customs, language, and tribal 
nuines. They are intelligent and prosperous people, farmers anid eniall 
tradesmen, fully up to the level of their white neighbors. They have 
oficial recoguition from the State as [nidians, with a separate school 
appropriation; they also support a small paper called The Jadian Observer, 
ievoted to their interests. 

Mr F. W. Hodge gave an account of the archeological researches: 
conducted in behalf of the Bureau of American Ethnology in conjunction 
with the School of American Archieclogy iw o large ruin, known as 
Kwasteyukwa, on a misa overlooking the Jemez valley in New Mexico. 
Certain of the pottery found shows relationship with that of Sikyatki, 
a prehistoric pueblo of the Hopi of Arizona. Intrusive objects also 
were found, indicating the compuratively modern occupancy of the 
village, which was built on the walls of an older puchlo. 
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Mr Hodge also exhibited a series of paper squeeves and a plaster 
cast of one of then, made during an expedition to E] Morro, or Luseription. 
Rock, in western New Mexico, This rocky prominence, on the ancient 
trail to Zufi, Wasa camping-place of the early Spanish explorers and mis- 
sionaries, many of whom inscribed their numes and also the object of 
their visit. About twenty squeezes were made of inscriptions ranging 
In date from 1606 to the eighteenth century. These inscriptions shed 
much light on carly Pusblo history. 

Dr FP. Radin spoke on Some Archeological Problema of the 
Winnebago, Dr Hredlitka suygested that the character of the skulls 
found in the Wisconsin mounds should he taken intu comsideration 
by the speaker. | 

Meeting of November 14, torr 


THE 456th regular meeting of the Society was held jn the new building 
of the National Museum, The address of the evening was by Dr W J 
MeGer, on Conditions Limiting the Growth of Population in the United 
States, Dr McGee's jresentation was an cluboration of his paper in 
Setence (October 6, 1911, pp. 428-435), 


Meeting of January 16, 1912 

Tae 457th regular meeting of the Society was held in the new 
National Museum building. The speaker was Dr J. W: Fewkes, who 
lectured on The Western Neighbors of the Prehistoric Pueblos, illustrat tig 
his remarks with lantern dlides, “The early Spanish discoveries, he aaid, 
designated the habitations of the sedentary Indians of the Southweat 
by several names, as pueblos, casas grandes, rincherias, and trincheuras, 
the word “pueblo” being especially applied to a compact several-storied 
community house of terraced forni represeited most abundantly along 
the Rio Grande in New Mexico, The large houses on the Gila they called 
“casas grades,’ and they gave the same“ ratcherias" ta an aggregation 
of fragile-walled dwellings made of tiruch and clay supported by ribs of 
woid. Defensive walls were called “trincheras". Each of these names 
indicates adistinet architectural type, although they were not) used with 
OCUrCy. In late years-all ruined buildings in the southwest, especially 
those independent af cliffs, have been called pueblo ruiis; the culture of 
the people that once iahabited them being designated the Pueblo culture. 
Itis well to preserve the term pueblo for a group of the compact, terraced, 
many-storied buildings to which it waa originally applied; this done, 
the distribution of the pueblo type in our Southwest is considerably 
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restricted. The stone ruins ascribed to the ancient sedentary inhabitants 
of Arizona from the upper Verde westward to the Colorado are not true 
pueblos. In this region there predominated great, massive, stone forts 
and fragile-walled houses with stone foundations, a duality everywhere 
evident. The indications are that -both kinds of buildings were cari: 
structed and used at the samé time and by the same people. The forts, 
situated on almost inaccessible hilltops, were places of refuge, while the 
less substantial buildings on the river terraces were habitations near 
aboriginal farms. The great number of these forts on the western border 
of the Pueblo region implies a necessity for defense along the entire 
western boundary of Arizona and Sonora, 

Dr Fewkes gave a brief account of the different forts and terrace 
dwellings on the upper Gila and its tributaries, Sycamore and Granite 
creeks, the Chino and Williamson valleys, and Walnut creek to the mouth 
of the Santa Maria and other tributaries of the Colorado, all examples 
cited substantially agrecing in the duality of architectural type and the 
absence uf true pueblo structure, 

The simple construction of the forts and the rude character of the 
masonry, of undressed stone without mortar, was referted to. Views 
of the remaing of rancherias on the river terraces were shown aud de- 
scribed. Terrace sites indicated by rectangular:and circutar lines: of 
stones and low mounds occur all along the Chino and Walnut valleys to 
Aztec Pass, These show tio evidences of kivas, or sacred rooms, or of 
many-storied dwellings. The pottery found near then is rude, sometimes 
decorated; the pictography is characteristic; the people made extensive 
irrigation ditches. 

The most important forts mentioned were those on the upper Verde, 
near Chino, and on the limestone ridge west of Jerome Junction, Two 
important forts (one situated near the mouth of Walnut creek and the 
other at Aztec Pass, the latter being the “puebio™ first described by 
Lieut. Wheeler) were referred to by the speaker, Big Burro creek and 
other streams: west of Aztec Pasw have forts overldoking enormous 
cuitons of great scenic interest. 

The geographical distribution of the forta in western Arivoua car- 
responds geverally with the northern extension of the Yuman stock, 
according to Powell's linguistic map, The country weet of the Verde 
valley ja which the Tuins occur was peopled by Yavapai, Walapai, 
Havasupai. and other Indians called Apaches" by José Cortez. The 
Havasupai, who now live in the depths of Cataract cafion, and the Wa- 
lapai are said to have legends that their ancestors constructed some of the 
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buildings described, The Hopi dwelling in Oraihi pueblo claim that 
certain of their claws came from the west and that they ore of Yuman 
stock, The question of the kinship of the ancient builders {js of interest 
to the physical anthropologist as well as to the philologist and the student 
of culture-history, As Indians of the Yuman stock formerly exteuded 
tothe Pacific, the possible kinship of the western neighborzof the Pueblos 
to tribes of southern California iv significant. 

Dr Aled Hrdlitka, in discussing the address, said that the reeules of 
the direct atudy of man himself in the region west of the Pueblo ares 
agree in large part with the conclusions reached by Dr Fewkes, but 
li part they wlso differ, tis possible that the region about and west ta 
sotithwest of Aztec Puss was once occupied by either the Mohave or 
the Yuma. The people against whom they had to defend themselves, 
however, were more probably the Apache. The Walapai and Havasupai, 
who today speak the Mohave language, are physically Apache, and the 
same is troe of the Yavapai. As the Apache type isa verv distinct one, 
this conclusion is quite definite. Both tribes contain, of course, some 
Mohave and probably also Pueblo admixture, 

Dr Hrdlitka showed a series of views of Havasupai and Walagai huts 
that are related to those of the Apache hut which are totally distinct 
from those of the Mohave and the Yuma, and iumerous types of men and 
women from the several tribes, showing great resemblance between the 
Walapai and Havasupai and the Apache, while the Mohave resemble 
the Pueblos much more closely, 

Mr George R. Stetson addressed the Society on the Code of Ham- 
murabi. His remurks showed how humanitarian the code was, and what 
an advance it wason Roman law in several peapects, though antedating 
the lutter by centuries: The speaker also demonstrated how the laws 
of various states of the Vnion and of certain foreien gations might well 
be advantageously amended on the tines of the code under discussion. 


Meeting of February 6, 1912 

Tae 458th regular meeting of the Society was held at 4:45 o'clock 
in the new building of the National Museum. The speaker was Prof, 
Mitchell Carroll, secretary of the Archzological Institute of America, 
who delivered a lecture an The Excavations at Knossos. It was pointed 
out that Sir Arthur Evans’ excaviitions in Crete since 1900 have added 
a new horizon to European civilization. The discoveries at Knossos ' 
the capital uf the Sia Empire af old King. Minos, cover a period af more 
than two thousand years, embracing the third and second millennium 
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before Christ, which is mow known as the Minoan or Bronze Age of 
Crete, beginning with the end of the Stone Age with the introduction of 
bronze weapons and tools, and ending with the incoming of iron. Dr 
Evans divides this into nine Minoan penods, the last of which corresponds 
with the Mycensan Age revealed through the discoveries of Dr Schiie- 
mann at Troy aod Mycona 

Professor Carro!l, with the aid of stereopticon Yiews, described in 
detail the palace of Minos excavated by Dr Evans, and brought these 
discoveries into close relation with the legend of Theseus and the Mino- 
taur, and the historical references to Crete in Thucydides and Herodotus, 
showing that it was the cradle of Greek civilization, The palace itself 
was the labyrinth, and the Minotaur was the Greek personification of the 
bull-grappling contests popular ut the royal court, in which were sacri- 
feed the youths and maidens brought ag tribute from concuered states. 
Athens was at one time siibject to Crete, and Theseus, one of ite legendary 
kings, doubtless regained its liberty and started it-on ita eventiul history. 


Meeting of February 20, 1912 
Os February 20, af 8 o'clock; the retiring president, Dr J. W- 
Fewkes, delivered an address in the lecture hall of the new building of the 
Nationa) Museum, on Great Stone Monuments in History and Geog- 
raphy. Dr Fewkes' paper will be published in full in the Sprithsontaa 
Aftseeilaueons Collections. 


Meeting of March 12, ro12 


THe 459th regular meeting of the Society was held in the new building 
of the National Museum at 4445 fu. Miss Frances Densmore read a 
paper on the Sun Dance af the Teton Stoux. Miss Densmore's study was 
conducted in a series of councils to which the ald leaders of the tribe came 
from a midius of about a hundred miles, Fifteen reliable men were 
selected to give the account of the sun dance, their authority being estab- 
lished by interviews with about forty members of the tribe, in widely 
separated localities. Those wha took part in the sun-dance councils 
Were men who bore upon their bodies the scars of their participation in 
the sun-dance tortures, and among them were the man who acted as 
intercessor in the ceremony and the man who performed the cutting of 
those who (ulfilled vows, both men being the only Tetons living who had 
thus officiated. The men comprising the sun-dance council, with Miss 
Densmore aud an interpreter, visited the site of the last sun dance held 
by the Teton Siouxin i882, the site being identified by the Indians, The 
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place where the sun-dance pole was erected, the outline of the “shade- 
house,” and the location of the “sacred place" were recognized, and 
invasurements showed them to be correct, according to the waual plot 
of the sun-dance grounds, 

The sun cance waa held annually by the Sioux and was distincily 
areligious ceremony. The fulfilling of vows of torture wasan important 
part of the ceremony, the vows having been made by men in danger on 
the warpath, When makine the vow they asked) fur a-safe return and 
that they might find the members of their family alive and well, and the 
fulfilment of the vow was required whether the prayer was granted or 
denied, 

The paper was illustrated with songs of the sun dance which had been 
recorded by the phonograph and were played on the piano, Many of 
these were ceremonial aongs and known anly to the ntan who sang them 
forthe lecturer, One of these men has died since the songs were recorded. 
A collection of old ceremonial articles used in the sun dance was exhibited. 


Meeting of April ro, 1912 


THe g6oth regular meeting of the Society was held Apri! 10, ac 4445 
P.M, [ni the new building of the National Museum. The speaker of the 
afternoon wus Dr Henri Pittier, the subject af whose address was Notes 
on the Native Tribes of Panamé, with all of whom he came in CONLACE 
in the course of his travels. 

There is much confusion current as to the umber of the so-called 
trihes and the stocks to which they are related. Tlie tumuerous names 
recorded correspond, in fact, nor to distinct tribes, but merely to villages, 
names of chieftains, or, ina general way, to what the Spanish chroniclers 
designated as * parcialidades.” 

At the present time there are east of the Canal Zone only two distinct 
“nations,” vie, the Cusas, or Cuna-Cina, to which the San Blas Indians. 
belong, and the Chocoes to the south, beyond the Tuyra river, The. 
line that separates these two stocks js at the same time the ethnolugical 
boundary between South America and Central America. 

The Cunas are a niiinerous and strong peaple, almost uniformly of 
shart etature and broad-shouldered. They are very jealous of their 
independence, and shun all interference on the part of strangers, including 
the Panamanian government, the authority of which over them is only 
nominal, The Cunas of the northern coast, east of Nombre dé Dios, or 
San Blas Indians, are far above the other Panamanian aborigines in their 
social and economic development; they constitute one of the best elements 
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of the population included in the territory of the young republic, being 
thrifty and enterprising and having made of their extensive cocoanut palm 
plantations a real eotirce of wealth. The remaining Cunas, known as 
Bayanos, Chucunacas, and Payas, live in the interior and are less ad- 
vanced, the former two groups being acknowledged as real “Tudios 
bravos."’ All speak one language, with slight local variations. 

The Panananian Chocoes are the northernmost branch of a uumer- 
ous stock which extends more or less continuously along the Pacific 
coast of South America; from Punta Grachine in Darien to the Ecua- 
dorian boundary. In the Sambi valley, where Dr Pittier found them, 
they are a happy lot, usually tall and well built. scantily clothed, and 
living quite near to nature. 

West of the Canal Zone, in the mountains of Veraguas and in eastern 
Chiritui, live the polygamous Guaymies, once under the care of the 
Spanish missionaries, but whu have long since reverted to their own 
independent life and cuetoms. They do not, however, avoid or repel 
contact with the other natives, and owing to the rapid expansion of the 
neighboring populations, so-called civilized, the Guaymies are doomed 
to fose their characteristics and individuality aa a-race. Certain ethno- 
logical traits, as well as their physical appearance, point toa relationship 
with Costa Rican tribes. 

lin consequence of what Dr Pittier calls a “caprice of arbitration,” 
the Republic of PanamA has acquired the northern branch of the Té 
trabas, of Tinib, of Costa Rica. Theee dwell in smal! and rapidly 
dwindling numbers at the headwaters of the Teraria, or Tiloria, the main 
branch of the Changuinola river: They have been juvestigated by 
Pittier in the course of his survey of Costa Rica, 

These four are the tribes represented today in Panuméi. The 
Dorasqies, supposed by sone to descend from the great Chiriqui pottery- 
makers, seem to have disappeared, unless the Brunka of Costa Rica 
are really what is left of them. 

With reference to the possible affinities of the Panamanian tribes 
with the neighboring stocks, the speaker took absolute exception to the 
theory of the Chibchan relationship, which he was one of the first to 
advocate about twenty years ago and which hag since received general 
acceptance under the authority of Brinton, Deniker, and others. The 
pretended relationship is founded merely on linguistic analogies and on the 
apparently gommon origin of a number ol words. But these facts can 
be taken us conclusive ouly if supported by commou anthropological 
characteristics and also by partial community of uses and custome, 
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Physically, the Cunas are strikingly distinct from the Guaymies and the 
Costa Rican Indians, and both stocks offer noue but general cacial likeness 
with what is left of the original Chibchas. | 

[n the opinion of Dr Pittier the origin of the Cuna-Cuna must be 
sought elsewhere than in the interior of Colombia; and the Guaymies, 
Valientes, Bribri, Térrabas, Sumos, etc., are more likely to be the rem- 
honte-of a primitive autochtouous stock. 

Dr Pittier’s address was illustrated with numerous lantern-slides 
and the exhibition of the objects collected among the Chocoee and 
Guayniies. 


Meeting of April 30, ror2 


Tae 46tst regular and 33d annual meeting of the Society wae held 
ou April 30, at 8 P. M., iu the new National Museum building, with the 
president, Mr F, W, Hodge, in the chair. The following officers were 
elected : 

President—Mr G,. RB. Stetson, 

Vice: president—Mr Francis LaF lesche, 

Seéretury—Mr William H. Babcoek, 

Treusurer—Mr J. N. B. Hewitt, 

Additional Members of the Board of Munagers—MvesaraG. C. Maynard, 
Felix Neumann, E. T, Williams, Drs E. L. Murgan and John R. Swanton. 

The following amendments to the by-laws were adopted: 

Art. [., See. 1, to read: ". . . Its members shall ‘be classed as Active, 
Life, Associate, Corresponding, and Honorary,” 

Art. J., See. 2, for the words “This sum... . January” the following 
to be substituted: "Members elected at any time during the first half of 
the calvudar year shall pay the full amount of their annual dues: those 
elected during the last half of the year shall pay one-half the regular 
annual dues,” 

Art, 1, See. 3, t0 read: “Associate: Members are those whe, after 
having been elected, shall have paid the annual fee. The annual dues for 
Associate Members shall be Twa Dollars ($2.03) for each calendar year, 
payable in January. This sum entitles them to all Hghts and privileges 
of the Society with the exception of the American Anthropologist.“ 

Old sections, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, to read 4,5, 6, 7, 8. 

Art. L., See. 5 (formerly Sec, 4), Proceedings" to be substituted for 
"Transactions"; “or associate” to be inserted after “active”; "those 
classes” to be substituted for “thar claas,"* 

Art. L, Sec. 6 (formerly Sec. 5), for “Transactions,” read "Pro 
ceedings." 
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Art. I1., Sec. 4, for “quarterly” read “annual”; for “transactions” 
read “proceedings.” 

Art, T11L, See. ¢, for “alternate Tuesdays” read “thied Tyesdayve of 
each month,” 

Art. LIT., See. 3, after the words “Board of Managers™ insert “the 
President," 

Art. HL, Sec. 4, after President” insert “or at the recommendation 
of three menibers of the Board.” 

Art, VL, Sec. t, to reads "These by-laws may be amended by « three- 
fourths vote of the Active, Associate. and Life Members present at any 
officially appointed meeting af the Society, provided notice of the pro- 
poeed amendment shall have been given, in writing, ata meeting held 
not less than sixty days previously.” 

Truman MICHELSON, 
Retiring Secretury 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


AN INGENIOUS METHOD OF CAUSING DEATH EMPLOYED 
BY THE OBEAH MEN OF THE WEST INDIES 


THE yreat power which the so-called oheah men hold over the lower 
cluzses of the culored residents af the West Indian islands, even in some 
of the most highly educated and Christianized communities; is well 
kiiown to these who understand these peaple; but among those who 
fegard them merely as wegligible niggers" to be despised, or as just the 
same mentally and physically (except for the minor detall of skin pig- 
mentation) as the white-skin races, the existence af this power ia, unfor- 
tunately, usually regarded as visionary, for the colored people ure Si}- 
posed cither to be altogether too stupid to exercise it or too highly 
Christianized and too thoroughly civilized to stoop te auch methods to 
enforce their will, though almost all such well-meaning but misguided 
individuals adinit its persistence, to a greater or lesser degree, in certain 
communities remote from the elewating influence of the white race. 

Like all peoples who live chiefly out of doors, the colored West Indiana 
have a close acquaintance with many of the mysteries of ature which, 
while-nor nearly sv intimate as that of many other races, is still jutimate 
enough for all the ordinary purposes of life. 

Long ago the obeah mai of the niore progressive communities saw 
the dauger of resorting to the mineral poiscurs of to the vegetable alkaloids 
in casting his spells over those whom he desired 16 remove, and, therefore, 
in order to retain his power, which of necessity is based on the ability tea 
cause death, was forced to seek some means whereby the same result 
could be attained without the danger of readily recognizable symptoms 
coming ubder the eye of a well-trained medical man. He. therefore 
turned from the mineral and vegetable worlds to the animal, aud worked 
out a methad which reflects the highest credit pon his ingenuity, for, 
while it accomplishes the desired end, it does it insuch o way that the 
doctor is unable to detect in the death of the victim u case of murder, arte 
if his suspicions should by chanve be aroused he js equally unable, by 
legal means, to adduce evidence of such @ character as would justify a 
couviction before a magistrute, 

The method of the ubeah may is very siniple, Securing an ordinary 
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quart bottle, he fille it about half-full of chopped Nver—human [Iver il 
he can yet it, of account of its enhanced moral effect, though any liver 
will do. This he places in some warm, moist spot and leaves for a few 
days. The liver decomposes and attracts numerous blow-flies which 
luy their egys iu it. The bottle is then removed, steppered, and put 
away until the flies begiu to hatch out. 

Now, the colored people, no matter how thoroughly educated they 
may be, are desperately afraid of “jumbies;" oc ghosts with peculiarly 
vicious dispositions, which have a wide range throughout the West Indian 
region and are of very frequent occurrerice. At night, to keep these 
frightful monsters out of their houses, they close all the windows aud duora 
aud stop up all the cracks with wadding; it must be understood that the 
“jumie" differs generically from the ghost of most other races in having, 
though ameeba-like and capable of assuming all conceivable shapes, a 
certain amount of indefinite substance so that it cannot pass through a 
solid wall. To make doubly sure, the peuple sleep naked, when the 
weather permits, as it usually does, except for a cloth over their heads, 
for “jumbies" always catch sleeping persons by the head, and therefore 
if this be covered they are, with the other precautions taken inte cansider- 
ation, reasonably safe, 

When the obeah man’s bottle is swarming with adult flies, which have 
been crawling about over the surface of the decomposed liver, he takes it to 
the house of the person over whom he has cast his spell, pulls outa bit of 
walding from a crack, iveerte the neck of the bottle, and shakes it, where- 
upon the flies work their way out into the roam, The obeah man then 
replaces the wadding, throws the bottle where it caunot be found, and 
gets home. It should perhaps be mentioned that the obeah man is 
fairly safe from detection ou his nocturnal wanderings, as usually he is 
the only persou in the community not afraid te venture out after dark, 
If any others are abroad he can readily keep out of their way, as, seeking 
safety in numbers and noise, they will be in hands of Various sixes singing 
or shouting to keep their courage ap and to keep the “jumbies™ at a 
distance. 

The flies which have escaped from the obeah man's bottle into the 
room of his victiin naturally collect on the warmest object in the room, 
which is, of course, the sleeping manu. Now, laborers ure rarely entirely 
free from cuts, abrasions, or sores, and these are soon discovered by the 
flies, which walk back and forth across them, “The result is almost certain 
infection, which, at first not regarded as serious, or at least not serious 
enough to warraut calling upon the more or less distrusted +octor, 
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spreads rapidly and the man soon dies in a characteristic way which, 
in some communities at least, everyone knows to be the result of the obwah 
man's mysterious but potent charm. 


Austin H,. Crags 
Usiteo STATES NATIONAL MusEum 
Waseororon, BD, €. 


THE ROOT KOMPAU: ITS FORMS AND MEANING 


Tue Natich Dictionary was-evidently compiled by Or Trumbull at 
av early perior of his Algonquian studies, and contains, on nearly every 
Pare, Numerous errors, many of them very serious, and some of which 
were, a5 opportunity offered, corrected in stibsequent writiigs, and 
especially in the able papers which he published in later years. Among 
such errors are the statements made an page 327 on regard to the verbal 
root kowmpas and its meaning, referred to by Dr Micheleon in the American 
Anthropologiz! (XN. 8., vol. xt, |). 359). 

This element of Algonquian synthesis, which would now be written 
ko“paw, and is a root of secondary order, does not mean ‘he stands 
erect, nor does it, as Trumbull intimates, contain the word -omp (a*p), 
“Mag,’ any more than dees abfomp (a'tu*p), “bow', for which the com= 
piler, on pace 104, suggests the meaning of ‘that which belongs toa man’. 
The root ie found in forms that vary but very Hightly in all the dialects 
of the eight or nine linguistic groupe into which the Algonquian language 
is divided, except, perhaps, in Micmac, a dialect so aberrant as to con- 
‘stitutea group by itself, Some of these forma are as follows: Cree (Prairie) 
-hibiw, Abuaki (Kenebek) ga "baw, Lenape -gdpdw, Ojibwe (St Mary's) 
-gdidw, Nipisalug -Rd pow, Massachuset -ka* pds, Narraganset (Cowesit) 
ska*piw, Wen -kapaw, Fox -gibdw The characteristic or final letter of 
this root is w, for which Eliot, as in other cases, substitutes its vocalic 
relative W fom), The personal «affixes employed to form an intransitive 
verl consisting of this root and a prefixed inodifying word are most 
perfectly preserved in Cree, in which in the singular of the indicative 
present they arein the stand 2d persons -jn, and in the third -jw, which 
in Abnaki and Lenape are reduced to -d'in the rst and od persons and ta 
u or o (for «in or -éo) in the 3d, and which in Ojibwe and Nipissing have 
vanished in the ist and ad persons, and have shrunk to ii the ad. In 
all other dialects, eastern and western, they have completely cisappeared, 

* The Fox form given by Dr Jones, and written by him alss, perhape inadvertently, 
~#ape~, ie extremely remarkable, since it i# very unuenal to find in on Algonquian die- 
eyllablic root a long vowel substituted mm one of the zylabies for a short one, of vice versa. 
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and left the duty of denoting the persons to be assumed alone by personal 
pronouns that either stand befare the verb or are permanently prefixed 
to it; but evidence of their former existence in Narraganset, Massachuset, 
Ojibwe, and Nipissing is preserved in the participial endings -¢-ydn, 
4-ydn, +f, and dothtless also in Fox and closely related western dialects, 
in Which the suffixes of the preset indicative must formerly have been 
<4, -9%, atid -rur*! 

The root under consideration is, in verb form, translatable into English 
by a tense of the verb ‘to stand," in a samewhat vague sense, the attitude, 
whether upright, aslant, sideways, bent backward, or forward, etc., 
having in all cases tecessurily to be denoted by a prefixed adverb or an 
adjective, preposition, orroot used adyerbially, since no meaning except 
“staud" is inherent in the root? as Cree simafchibabdwim, ‘he stands wp- 
right" (where siwdich is the adverb, from root sfmdt, * perpendicular," 
‘vertical,’ &dbdwis the root, and -w is the suffix of the 3d pers. sing. that 
tunis the combination Inte a verb or sesitence-word): Abnoaki miuaisd- 
ge"hdwy, ‘he stands bent forward" (stooping); Nipissing shdshdgkd sda, 
“he atands bent backward" (haughtily); Narraganset pdaita"pdiv, ‘he 
stands sideways’; Abnaki sdwdskedge “baw, ‘he stands with bowed head‘; 
Nipissing o"Wkudhdpdwi, ‘he stunde with head erect’; Ojibwe dafmd- 
gibdert, “he stands with back turned’ (toward somebody)? Nipissing 
ishpikdpdwi, “he stands high’ (has Jong legs); Lenape étshigd pwn, * he 
stands between’ (mediates); Fox mémdsuigdpdw*, ‘he stands upright.4 

it may be stated bere that the faint vowel sounds (mostly gand i) in which words 
belonging to the Fox. Kickapoo, ani other dialects of the Oxakl-Shawnee group, conc 
to the Peoria. Miam!|, Piankashaw., and other dialects of the [Winols group terminate, 
have, In many cases, no morphologic value, but simply represent peculiarities of pro- 
numctation and are not heard in the dialects of any of the other linguistic groupe af the 
Algomjulan language. 

' Hence Barnga’s win gdbow, "1 stand,’ given on page 243 0f Part r of bis Ofchipwe 
Didionary, and referred to by Dr Michrizon, is incorrect, since -gdbow is an incomplete 
word, anil cannot, per ar, be employed to mean anything; while mim mibdur, * I stand * 
(on aame page), be correct becauer giddy is a word complete be iteell, from @ primordial 
rect in which the meaning of ‘etand * le inherent and incapable of modification 

' Baraga (U, 37) writes thie verb animkoyohbows, which means “he stands on his 


belly,’ or ‘with his tace to the ground"; the error being due to thie use of the root 
dnimtko inateardt of the root dabred. 

'Given by Dr Jones on page Sor of Algonquian (Fox), with the very free inter-- 
pretation of “he rose to his feet’, On the following page are given two miswritten 
words, from the «one root, in what the author calla cleewhere the “conjunctive 
mode,” 4 name over which Croq’s more appropriate tenn “eventual mode“ has 
forty-00d years” priority, and over which Beleourt’s name of “contingent mode ™ 
hat uleo many years’ priority; while conjunctive is an occasionally weed synonym 

aM. ANTE, Mm. 3, Tage 
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The manner in which the standing is done, the profongation or 
cessation of the act, and the physical or montal state or condition of the 
subject is designated in the same way, that is to say, adverbially, as: 
Nipissing tchistkdpdwi, “he stands on his tues": Ojibwe Pilpewdssgdhawi, 
"he stands on his heels’; Cree nd pdiékdtehahdwiw, ‘he stands on the leg of 
one side only’; Ojibwe ofchlcklegwiatgdbiwi, ‘he stands on hia knees": 
Abnakl so"yrégo"biwu, “he stands firm'; Cree aftuhdbdwiw, ‘he js 
tired of standing’; Cree peydkokahaiciw, ‘he stands-aloue’ fall one): 
Ojibwe ddgegdbdtd, ‘he stands among others’; Abnaki a*rdwigu "bow, 
‘he ia unable to stand’; Abnuki péudisa*ga"hdwu, ‘he stands 4 long time’: 
Ojibwe nogigdbard, ‘he ceases to stand". 

It appears that such verbs can, in Abnaki at least, take on a reflexive 
form when occasion requires, as: Abnaki Gya"wa"*heerwtrn, ‘he withdraws 
himeell, standing", which is better expressed by French ‘fl se retire, étant 
debout’. Negative form dia"ga"hdwiésind, 

The root under consideration, with its vurbul suffixes, is sometimes 
mentioned by grammarians as a verbal “termination™. But this is 
true only iu the case of intransitive verbs. A verb formed from it takes 
an initial position in a sentence-word consisting of a transitive verb, 
antl this gives the so-called “termination” a central position, as: Almaki 
disliégwdkega “baw, ‘he stands on his knees’ (kneels): transitively, with 
indirect object in the dative, disttéguitképe "hiwitdwa"r, ‘he stands on his 
knees to him’; causatively, disitéyrdkégu"hduildwa*hira*r, ‘he makes 
him stand on his knees to him’. It was in alluding to their custom of 
expressing ideas in what a foreign writer styles conipoinds af direful 
length” that Eliot, in The Indian Grammar Beg (1666), said of the 
natives: 

“Tt seema thelr ideas are elow, but strong, 
Because they be uteer'd double-breath’d and Jong.” 
W. RK. Gevarn 
ogo TELLER AVENUE: 
New Your Cry 
for subjunctive or suppositive. a mood which represents something undera doubt, 
wish, condition, supposition, ete,, which the eventual mode cows not, Of the words 
above wilted to f shall mention but one. vis. trdgdwagigdpdwdic!, which needs 
the letters w ond d between pépd and anc! to give it o eembiance of meaning, 
and should be written (in the author's orthography, of Course) tedg Ana gigd pdtciwates, 
T ehall say nothing of the impropricty of prefixing the root dg to an already com- 
tleted werd, mor of the curlous derived meaning of "all", ‘entirely’, that this radical 
(which le common to Cree, Ojibwe, anc Nipissing, and which gives an: idea of cone 
SLIM Etim or aha ntion. of something all wome, alll apes, citirely ised up) seem to 
have taken on in the Fox dialer. 
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MR GERARD AND THE ROOT “KOMPAU" 


THe object of my note in the American Anthropologist, Nv s., 13, Dp. 
339, was to show that the Natick word in question had cognates in Cen- 
tral Algonquian as well asin Eastern Algonquian dialects. 1 Mr Gerard 
had confined himself to citing further cognates in other Algonquian dia- 
lects, no reply would be necessary. But the following sufficiently indi- 
cates the nature of Mr Gerard's critique: 

On the first page we find “the eight or nine linguistic groups into 
which the Algouquian language is divided," Do the dialects cited con- 
stitute his ““yroups’? The authority for this should have been given. 
The abstracts of my “ Preliminary Report on the Linguistic Classification 
of Algonquian Tribes" (to appear in the 20/4 Anaual Report of the Bureat 
Of American Ethnology), which have beew printed in Sefeace and the 
American Anthrepologia, should have been consulted in this conection 
anda reason fur dissenting from the propoded classification shuuld have 
been given. We further read: “ Micmac, @ dialect so aberrant as to con- 
stitute a group by itself."" In the above abstracts I have expressed 
myself strongly against this view, and Mr Gerard should at least have 
referred to the abstracts, and preferably the reason or reasons. for his. 
objection should have bee atated. 

Mr Gerard seems to have entirely overlooked the fact that I had 
come to the came conclusion as he with régard to Baruga’s win pdbeow, 

Fox -gapd- was uot “perhaps inadvertently so written." Surd and 
eonant are extremely hard to differentiate in Fox, and Dr Jones has 
honestly recorded his hearing at any given time. For -gépwi- see below, 

The objection to the use of “conjunctive mode" by the claims of 
priority iz somewhat inappropriate. Asa matter of fact, from the usage 
in Fox, Sauk. and Kickapoo, I think “conjunctive” a-more suitable term 
than those mentioned by Mr Gerard. The point that it is liahle to 
confiision with “subjunctive” ts really not well taken: the terminations 
Of both modes in Fox ao largely coincide that it is as well to designate 
them by names that suggest each other, 

Now, as to “édgdaagigdpaudtc! which needs the letters w and f 
between gdpd and mite! to give it a semblance of meaning, and should 
be written {in the author's orthography, of course) fcdg dn agigapdwindic!,"" 
[ am very-sorry if it should be, but the fact remains that in Fox ie is 
not so pronounced. The examples cited under -gdpd- ( Handbovk “of 
Amertcan Indian Laawguages, pt. 1, pp. 801-302) inight have warned 
Mr Gerard of this. In Kickapoo likewise -gdpdwi- does not occur, 
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Another Fox example (collected by me last summer) is i 'tetepied pduvite! 
‘they were then standing ina circle’. [An example noted by me this 
sunimer 1s iclepigd pdlde’, ‘let us‘stand in a circle’ (fame, Handbook, i, 
626).] Nute also Fox a'pemigdpanit’ ‘they were standing ina line’, W. 
Jones, Fox Texts, 224,13 (a—eite!, Hatidbook, pp. 829, 830; pemi, p. 
70S; 'p for p regularly after d-), 

Ou page 542 we read: “and doubtless in Pox and closely relaned 
dialects, in which the suffixes of the present indicative must formerly 
have bees -/*, -@4, and iw", If that were the case they would appear 
az euch tuday, for fnul “, ctc:, remain in Fox. 

The crowning point is reached in the following: "Tt may be stated 
here that the faint vowel sounds'f mostly a and #) in which words belonging. 
to. the Fox, Kickapoo, and other dialects of the ‘Osaki-Shawnee group, 
and ty Peoria, Miami, Piatkashaw, and other dialewts of the [inois 
group terminate, have, iit many cases, no morpholugic value... .'" 
Inasmuch as every atiimate noun aud every inanitnate noon in the nomi- 
native singular respectively ead in * and ‘in Fox, Sauk, and Kickapoo: 
that in these the conjunctive and subjunctive modes are frequently 
(leaving aside the question of prefixes ig the conjunctive) to be distin- 
guished only by the terminal + and * respectively (see the table. p. S20, 
in pt. t, Handbook of Amertcun Indian Fanguopes); that the conjune- 
live and iraperative modes ina number of cases are tobe distinguished only 
in the sume way {see the table. p. 826; wi—dici, wei—agi, wi—dwdici, 
wi—anuwdicr are really future conjunctives, and hence should pot have 
been given ever though they have imperative valyea); that several forms 
af the participial mode (see table, p. 828) differ from the conjunctive 
and subjunctive correspundents ty the terminal * only: that certain 
forme of the potential and. prohibitive modes (see table, p. B24) are kept 
apart only by the terminal "and ! respectively; that the thied person 
singular of the independent mode distinguishes the animate and inan- 
imate by * and ' (see table, p. 817): and that ¢ in Montagnais has a 
phonetic effect, the extremeness of the statement becomes apparent, 

Much the same can be said of Shawnee that has been said concern- 
ing Fox, Sauk, and Kickapou. From the late Dr Gatechet's notes | infer 
that Miami and [llinois also make those distinctions. 

Tatstan MicnErson 

BUREAU OF AMgRIcAN EtancLocy 

Wasninotos, D. C. 
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"WOMEN'S LANGUAGES " 


THe literature relating to “women's languages" among primitive 
peoples, and the theories as to their origin and significance, are pretty 
well cited and discussed in the section ’ Frauensprachen" (pp. 7-13) of 
Dr Richard Lasch’s recent monograph on Separate Languages.® Dr Lasch 
points out the insufficiency of the older theories, particularly that offered. 
by Bréton in his Carib Dictionary, published in 1664, viz,, that the exist- 
ence of a women’s language in Dominica was due to the fact of the in- 
corporation by the Caribs of women belonging to foreign tribes, who were 
saved when the male members were exterminated. These women 
preserved and handed down from generation to generation of their 
sex remnants, for example, of the Arawak speech of their ancestors. 
This view was adopted by Humboldt, Waitz, and others. Some other 
social motif than wife-stoaling. or the Capture of women, must be looked 
for at the source of “ women’s languages’, Sapper? in 1597, eought to 
explain these differences between the speech of men and women as-due 
to the social-economic factor of differentiation of occupation and labor, 
leading naturally to euch diverse appellations of one and the same thing, 
ete. This view is adopted by Dr Lasch, who points out that the bulk of 
“Women's words, phrases, etc." as compared with the mass of the 
language spoken in common by the two sexes, is not so great as some have 
supposed. relying an the statement ol earlier writers concerning the Caribs 
of the West Indies Religious and animistic concepts in woman's 
sphere of thought may also have had some influence here; likewise the 
play-inatinct, which often makes-itself felt longer in woman. Taboos 
of naming also have a rile in the production of the speech-diversities in 
question. Lasch mentions, too, the theory of Frazer, who secks to 
explain the origin of gender in language by connecting the masculine 
and the feminine nouns, respectively, with the “men's” or the “women's 
languages. 

Since Lasch's monograph the most important addition to the liter- 
ature of the subject is contained in the linguistic material of the Carayan 
stock published by Dr Fritz Krause? in his book on the Araguaya country 
of Brazil, The Caraya have long been known ae one of the Indian 
peaple among whom a “wonran's language” existed. Ehrenreich,’ in 

‘Mint. d, Anikee, Ga, in Wien, Ba. 97, poor. 

tSee Iofernet. Archi fir Ethnogr., vol. x, 1807, p SFr. 

"Toa dem Wildmissen Brasiliens, Bericht und Ergebnisse der Leipsiger Arageaya- 
Expedition rpof, Leipcig. 1913. See pp. 60, 343-344. 416-457. 

‘See Zeilichrift fie Ethualogic, vol. xocvi, 1804, pp. 20-74. 
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his article on the Caraya language, has something to say on the subject 
and gives a vocabulary. The investigution of thie “woman's language" 
was one of the problems which the author ser himself. Dr Kratuse was 
successful in obtaining a large number of “women's words" (those given 
in the vocubulary, with variants, exceed two hundred). Those in the 
language of the “northern horde" of the Caraya were obmined from 
men, those in that of the “southern horde” from women, the latcer being 
probably more exact. The men style the “women’s language” find'li, 
ie, “very bad,” and make jésteaboutit. Ehrenreich, who first demon- 
strated the existence of a “women's language" among the Caraya, found 
the chief differente in the speech of the two sexes-to consist in the 
insertion, for example, of a A wherever in the language of the men two 
vowels came together. Thus, the men’s word for “rain” is bi; the 
women's, Giki, The initial & of the women is dropped by the men. 
Dr Krause confirms this (pp. 60, 343), and cites the jest of the Caraya 
Indian Pedro, who said one day that Dr Krause*s companion, Francisco 
Adam, “was a woman”, because he pronounced the Brazilian word 
jfacuba (a kind of drink), not fabd, asa man would have done, but tikahd 
after the fashion of the women. Ehrenreich thought that the “women's 
language’ of the Caraya represented perhaps an older form of the tribal 
speech retained by them, Krause, who notes the fact thar the women 
pronounce their words better than the men (p. 60), states also (p, 343) 
that “probably the women's dialect, with its fuller tone, represents an 
alder form of the language.” Of the possible origin of the Carayan 
“woman's language” he observes (p. 343): “OF a distince language, arisen, 
for example, through the reception of female captives from foreign tribes, 
there is. no question-here. The taking over of foreign women (Tapirapé. 
Cayapé. Savajé) is too limited to have enabled their language to have 
had any such influence, and, moreover, the deviations from the men’s 
language ore (oo small to make {t necessary to look for a foreign deriva- 
tian of the women's language.” The character of the Carayan “ women's 
language “ will be seen from the following list af words from the language 
of the " southern horde’: | 


A. Words differing but slightly 


Excusn Men's Laxcuacte Wours's Lasquact 

Head oki hina 

Ear mdi ndhdal' 
uliler Asti’ asikai’ 


Star dding' ddkind 
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Boy sani’ 
Leg-banda Edda” 
Fire hades’ 
Raw cotton sata’ 


B. Words differing considerably 


Neck lahs* 
Elbow (Fad 
Snail-ahell kok" 
Four Todd" 
Knife (European) wr (Aryl 


dsdnr'i’k’ 


maddie" 
adkehs” 
bidakd 
eedlo' ld 
rma eibind” 
mde 


Krause includes in his vocabulary of the Carava " woman's language 


some sixty words from Ehrenreich, 
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An Important Manuscript Discovery.—A discovery of great im- 
portance to early Mexican history and ethnology has recently been made 
by Mrs Zelia Nuttall by the finding, in the depatrment of manuscripts 
of the National Library at Madrid, of the Crénica de le Nueva Espafte of 
Franciseo Cervantes de Salazar. The manuscript is-anonymous, but 
its author has been identified beyond question by Mrs Nuttall. The 
volume consists of 885 closely written pages and ia bound in a beautiful 
old cover of red leather with gilt tooling. The manuscript is unfinished. 
and is without an index, It had originally been planned to prepare the 
work In two parts: at present it consists of six books of unequal length. 
Book [, which begins with a summary and arguments, conaists of 32 
chapters; book [] has 36 chapters; book Il! is designated as “of the 
second Part" and contains 63 chapters; book IV has 134 chapters: and 
book V, 198; the unfinished book VI has only 32 completed chapters and 
the heading of a thirty-third. OV these parts the firet and shorter one 
i¢ devoted to a description of the ancient rites and customs of the In- 
dians, and the longer aecond part to the discovery and conquest of 
Mexico. The manuscript has been freely censored, whole chapters 
having been stricken oyt (including twenty-four chapters of book IV 
in which Salazar treats of the firat entry af Cottés into the City of 
Mexico and gives the most detailed desctiptions of the temples, palaces, 
buildings, gardens, etc.), but fortunately without rendering the text 
illegible except in a few places. A noteworthy feature of the Crémica 
is the many harangues, or rhetorical speeches, that it records as having 
been delivered by Montezuma, Cuahtemoc, and the caciques of Tlaxcalla, 
Texcoco, etc, 

Salazar was born in Toledo, Spain, about 1514. He was a favorite 
pupil of the eminent Latin echolar Luis Vives, and became Latin secretary 
of Cardinal Garela de Loaysa, great master of the Dominicans, Arch- 
bishop of Seville, andl Inquisitor General and President of the Council 
Of the Indies. Salazar occupied this post antil the death of the Cardinal 
in 1546. In that year he published his firat book, “ Works which 
Francisco Cervantes de Salazar made and Translated,” etc., which was 
dedicated to his friend! Cortés. In 1s50 Salazar was professor of rhetoric 
in the University of AlcalA, but he went to Mexico a short time before 
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the University was founded there and was the first to occupy it® chair 
ef chetoric: he ales delivered oa discourse at the inauguration of the 
Latin chair in 1553, in which year he was graduated with several degrees, 
for-he taught and studied at the same time, and touk a course under the 
distinguished Fray Alonzo de Vera Cruz: In 1534 hia famous Didlogos 
was published; in 1355 he took haly orders and subsequently acquired 
the highest degrees in theology. In 1559 Cervantes de Salazar was 
appointed chronicler of the City of Mexico and commenced to write 
his Crénica of New Spain. In 1562 he made a journey to the mines of 
Zacatecas, and in the following year became a canon (Herrera Says a 
dean) of the cathedral. He died in 1575. 

"That Cervantes de Salazar was held in the highest esteem by the 
best authorities,” writes Mrs Nuttall in a paper presented belore the 
International Congress of Americanists at its recent meeting in London, 
“is convineingly shown by the fact that the historian Herrera states that, 
in compiling his Decades, he made use of certain ' Memorias ‘of Doctor 
Cervantes, with the remark that he was a diligent and learned man and 
that he preferred him, ad an authority, to Friars Olmos, Sahagun, and 
Mendieta, who, be says, "had no authority’.”” ‘As to the value of 
the Criémica itself," continues Mrs Nuttall, “there can be no doubt. 
It mist be recognized that no history of the conquest of Mexico was 
written under such favorable circumstances as those which Cervantes 
de Salazar enjoyed when he, a learned scholar and a personal friend of 
Cortés and other conquerors, only 20 years after the conquest began to 
write his Crénica in the City of Mexico, where, as he himeelf emphasizes, 
innumerable eye-witnesses of the conquest still lived... . In conclusion 
I must mention what to me seems’ very remarkable, namely, that Cer- 
vantes de Salazar’s Crénice, book I, containa not only descriptions of 
same of the Aztec festivals identical with the text of the Magliabechi 
manuscript, but also descriptions that exactly ft the lwetrations to 
which the texts are missing in the said manuscripts. Moreover, Salazar 
says, in chapter 28, which deals with the irregular festivals of the Indians, 
that he will merely refer to some in order to carry out the plan of his 
chronicie, but that he was‘ leaving the rest to be described, with other 
things worthy of being known, in a-separate book *.” 

[t ia Mra Nuttall’s intention to publish an English translation of 
Salazar's work. 


Indian Diseases and Mortality—In « message to the Senate and 
House of Representatives on August 10, President Taft included the 
following statement respecting the present condition of health of Indian 
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reservations and in Indian schools and urged an appropriation of $254,350 
for the purpose of enabling the Indian service to make a complete medical 
and sanitary survey of the whole field: 

The death rate in the Indian country i= 35 per thouwand, as compared with 15 
per thousand—the average death rate for the United States as a whole. The 
average death rate in some of the healthiest of our cities is os low os £2 per 
thntuisand. No exact figures are yet available for infant mortality among Indiana, 
but field studice now being made show that while proportionately more Indian 
babies than white bables are born, very many more Indian babies die. 

Last year of over 42,000 Indians examined for disease, over 16 per cent of 
them had trachoma, a contagious disease of the eye, frequently resulting in 
blindness, and so easily spread that it threatens both the Indian communities 
and all their white neighbers. If isu disease so seriqus that-at no port of entry 
in this country iz the immigrant with trachoma allowed to lam!. On the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache reservations 71 per cent of the echool children have 
trachoma. ‘The curing of this disease frequently tequires years of constant care. 
Of the 40,000 Indians examined, 6,800 had tuberculosis, On the White Earth 
reervation in Minnesota, a howse-te-howse canvass in 1910 and 1911 revealed 
that of 3,300 Indians, Goo had tuberculests, An examination of half the Indians 
on the Blarkfeet reservation, Mont,., shows thar one-thunl of that number have 
tubercolosis. Of the total population ol the Colorado River reservation, Arizona, 
20 per cent have tuberculosis. At the school of the Mesealero reservation in 
New Moxico, where climatic conditions are ideal, 5 per cent of the children in 
achool have tuberculosis. Of the ¢.coo Indiana of the Pine Ridge reservation, 
South Daketa, over one-fourth have tuberculosis, Even in southern California 
at least 10. per cont of the Indians have this dread disease. In addition to these 
ecourges and the epecial lowering of virality which exizre in these sections where 
the Indians can procure intoxicants, they are more eubjece than the average 
white man to the whole fiet of acute diseasen, Few Indian homes anywhere have 
proper sanitary conditions, and in many instances the bad. condition of their 
domestic wutroundings te almost beyond belief, 

Prof, Warren E. Moorehead, curator of the department of archeol- 
ogy, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass, reports that the archeological 
survey of which he has charge finished its first year in Maine Septem- 
ber 8, There were with the expedition at various times from eight 
to twelve men, and nearly all of the Penobscot valley was examined and 
mapped. A great deal of work was carried on at Passadumkeag, go 
miles above Bangor, and at Lake Alamooseok, 5 miles south of Bucksport. 
At Passadumkeag one undisturbed cemetery was entirely dug out and 
at Alamoosook two cenicteries, and at Orland a fourth was found. 
In these four cemeteries were 170 graves, from which about S00 stone 
objects were recovered. These graves contained large quantities of red 
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ochre—not the small particles often encountered in exploration in the 
Weat and South, but quarts, and in several instances more than a peck- 
The objects found in the graves vary from-one of two to nineteen itt 
number, and comprise the true gouge, various modified forms of gouges, 
and stone celt and hatchets, usually squared. There were also some 
tinknown forms of stone objects, particularly at Passadumkeag, where 
long oval stones were found; these are perforated, and several exceed 
afoot iniength. The absence of grooved axes, of pottery, and bune and 
shell objects, of pipes, etc. indicates the presence of a culture different 
fram that of the Algonquian tribes as generally known, Save in one 
instance, no human bones were discovered, and the graves are eo old 
that-even some of the stone objects have commenced to disintegrate. 
Mr Charles C, Willoughby, twenty years ago, opened three burial places 
in southern Maine and met with similar conditions. Professor Purnam 
and Mr Willoughby considered the graves extremely old. The name 
“the red paint people” has been applied tentatively to this culture. 


Prehistoric Implements near Halifax, England—In the twelfth 
bulletin of the Bankfield Museum, Halifax, England, Messrs H. P- 
Kendall and H, Ling Roth, the honorary curator, publish a catalogue 
of an interesting exhibition, now open; of prehistoric implements collected 
in the neighborhood of that city. They were found ander a layer of 
peat, associated with remains of the Bronze age. But the implements 
of that metal hitherto brought to light are small and fragmentary, and 
it is thus obvious that the age of stone overlapped that of bronze. The 
period assigned to these specimens is about 500 Bp, ¢. Some ol the 
arrowheads are fine examples of secondary chipping. Of special Interest 
are the so-called “pygmy” fints, found in considerable numbers. Mr 
Ling Roth dismisses the theory that these were fixed together i in a handle 
and used like the implement found by Dr Livingstone among the Maka- 
lolo for the destruction of the inner tissue of hides. While admitting 
that some of them may have been used for the purpose of tattooing, he 
urges that their great niimbers show that this-can not have been their 
only object. Many uses may be conjectured for these curious imple: 
ments, but no single explanation yet suggested accounts for their apecial 
forms.— Nature. 


Excavations at Carchemish.—This season's excavations at Car- 
chemizh, which, according ta Nafure, have been carried out by Mesera 
C. Li. Wooley and T. E. Laurence under Mr Hogarth's direction, have 
resulted in some important additions to our knowledge of Hittite art and 
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culture, Riverside quays have bees discovered below the Citadel 
mound, decorated with reliefs in the style of the Cappadocian monu- 
ments, and a further series of interesting reliefs have been found along 
the southern wall of the great courtyard in front of the Lower Palace. 
On one of these the camel makes its first appearance in Hittite art, 
and another shows a strange deity having the body of a scorpion, eagie's 
wings, and bull's feet, who is associated with the Hittite Thunder pod. 
The most joteresting of the smaller finds was a part of a large clay 
evlinder inseribed with Hittite hieroglyphs, and it auggests the possibility 
of finding further native records, other than monumental inacriptians, 
on the site, Materials for a valuable pottery-sequence have also been 
obtained both at Carchemish itself and from @ cemetery at Amarna, 
about cight miles to the south of Jerablus. 


edness among Papuans—In his interesting reminiecential 
eoluue An Outpost is Papua (London, 1911), Rev, A. K. Chignell has 
the following rather significant passage {p. 118): 

“We have one or two dunces: Garita, who comes from Murin, and 
ig less than half-witted: and Embaki, who somehow escaped school- 
going until his fingers were too big and stiff to hold around a pencil: 
and Basra, who always sleeps peacefully in his corner most of schoal- 
time, andl o [ew others, . 

“T have noticed no tendency to lefthandediness among the two or 
three hundred children | have watched in this school, except in the case of 
these mentally deficient youths, who are-all, it seems, lefthanded, And 
there 1¢ Suka, the cripple hoy, who walks on his knee-caps with hie feet 
stuck up in the air behind him, like a big mosquito. Suka is not merely 
lefthanded, but he tries to write backwards, as Hebrew is written, and, 
if he has to copy anything from the blackboard, be actually imanages 
to get everything wpside down as well, | have never understood how 
he can do it, unless there fs an arrangement of lenses and looking-glasses 
inside his misshapen head, which makes him see the whole world upside 
down and inside out." 

The occurrence of lefthandedness with “ mirror-script,'" ete, in a 
young Papuan is perhaps deserving of notice here. 

ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN 


Rock Carvings in France—Dr G. Lalanne, under the title “Bas- 
reliefs 4 figuration humaine de labri sous roche de Latssel (Dordogne), 
describes, in L' Anthropologie for March-April, two remarkable rock 
carvings, one of a male, the other of a female, The block on which the 
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female carving appears now lies outside the excavation. It represents 
a woman in profile, holding the horn of a wild ox in her hand, but nothing 
remains to indicate the expression or the mode of arrangement of the 
hair. It is apparently of the Paleolithic type which has already been 
discovered at Brassempouy in the Landes, Menton, and Willendorf in 
Austria. These discoveries appear to indicate that in the Aurignacian 
period central Europe, and possibly the Mediterranean area, were oc- 
cupied by a negroid race, characterized in the female by: well-marked 
steatopygy, stich as that which appears among the modern Bushmen, 
The male image, on the other hand, displays a delicacy of form which 
is in direct contrast to that of the female, 


Early Man in Switzerland—A summary of the results of rocent 
investigations with regard to the former presence of an “Allemannienne’’ 
race in Switzerland is contained in the second volume of the ogth Jahre=- 
versammlung of the Verkandlungen der Schweiz Naturfor. Gesellschaft. 
Examination of a series of prehistoric skulls and skeletons indicates 
that the ancient Allemanniennes and modem inhabitants of northern 
Switzerland belong to two widely sundered types, the former being related 
to the population of Franconia, Moravia, and northwest Germany from 
the ninth to the fourteenth century. These peopie were a biondd-haired 
face resembling in physical characters the modern Swedes. This in- 
dicates that while great modifications have taken place since prehistoric 
times in the population of northern Switzerland and southern Germany, 
that of Sweden has remained practically in its orginal primitive con- 
dition, so far as the physical type is concerned.— Nature, 


In The Musewms' Journal for June, Dr F, A. Bather describes an 
open-air folk museum recently established by the local schoolmaster of 
Bunge, a thinly Inhabited parish in the north of the Baltic island of 
Gotland. Part of the meadow occupied by the museum contains a 
seventeenth-century farm-house, which forms the nucleus of the col- 
lection, In the farm-yard various primitive agricultural implements 
‘are exhibited, and in the adjacent smaller buildings representations of 
local industries, now passing away, are shown. One peculiar feature of 
the museum is a patch of ground containing models of various forms of 
burial practised in the neighborhood from the first century B, Cc. to the 
fourth of fifth century A. D., including a model af a stone monument in 
the shape of a Viking ship. Close by isa judgment circle of eight large 
stones, and in another part of the ground is a thingstead, a circle of 
small stones with a mound for the speaker. 
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EXAMPLES of the transition between the use of stone or bone imple- 
ments and those of metal are always interesting. In the Cairo Sctenfife 
Journal for June, Mr 0. Bates describes two cases of this kind. In one 
the narrow chisel-shaped celts 40 often found in Neolithic kitchen- 
middens and camp ites are compared with a tool made of the horn of 
the Getelle ruffrons, which is rubbed down to a flac edge and weed at 
the present day in the Sudan for slivering bark from trees for the purpose 
of making cordage. The second is an implement used in the same region 
for cutting coarse thatching grass. [t consists of a halt of mimosa wood 
into which is socketed a celtiform blade of iron, which is fixed at an angie 
of about 20 degrees to that of the halting, so that when the tool is grasped 
by a worker who bends [rom the hips, the iron is parallel with the ground. 
This tool preserves a characteristic form, which must have preceded the 
introduction of the curved reaping-hook, and illustrates a method of 
hafting probably used with some of the fat, broad-edged stone celte of 
Neolithic times. | 


News reached Copenhagen early in May, as we learn from the 
Geagra phical Journal, of the arrival at Maskat of Mr Barclay Raunkizer, 
a Danish traveler, who set oot for that country in November, 1911, under 
the auspices of the Royal Danish Geographical Society. The explorer 
traveled from Aleppo via Baghdad to Basra, which he reached on Jan- 
wary 22, From Koweit (where he was well recerved by the regent) his 
intention wad to go south to Riad in the Wahahi country, and thence 
to make his way back to the Persian gulf by an eastward route through 
the Hofuf oasis, According to the preliminary announcement he 
appears to have successfully carried out this program, and to have 
secured valuable anthropological, zoological, and botanical observations, 
besides mapping the country travereed. Mr Raunkixr js known ag a 
writer on the geography of plants, and for a previous journey made by 
him in central Tunis, 

Tre June number of The American Museum Journal states that Mr 
William Floyd, of Long Island, while looking for archeological remains 
on his estate, uncovered an Indian burial, the skeletons from which he 
has presented to the Museum. The grave contained three skeletons, 
one apparently that of a girl, the others of two middle-aged men. As 
is the cose with most burials in this vicinity, no objects of any Kind were 
found in the graves. Mr Max Schrabiach of Paterson, New Jersey, 
reports having found a very important rock shelter near Stony Point, 
New York. ‘The excavations of this shelter had been rewarded with 
rich finds of pitted hammer-stones, knives, scrapers, “and pottery. 
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Anprew Lano died of heart failure at Banchory, Scotland, on 
July at. aged. sixty-eight years. In the field of anthropology Lang 
was best known by " The Book of Dreams and Ghosts,” “ The Seeret 
of the Totem,” “ Custom and Myth,” “ Mvth, Ritual and Religion,” 
and “ The Making of Religion.” Altogether his writings are legion and 
of a remarkably wide range. A critique by Lang on the aubject of 
totemiem appeared in the last number of this journal, A more extended 
notice of his life and work will appear in our next issue. 

Tre late Professor Lombroso offered every second year in connection 
with the Archw d'Antropologia Critainale « prize of 400 francs for the 
best work in connection with criminal anthropology, His family have 
now offered to the organization committee of the Eighth International 
Congress of Criminal Anthropology a prize of t,o00 francs for the best 
work reported to the congress which is to be held in Budapest in the 
summer ol 1914. 


THe committee on Indian Affairs of the House of Kepresentatives 
haz favorably reported a bill repealing the law that permitted the de- 
‘struction of the old Wyandot burial ground in Kansas City, Kansas, 
which was desired forcommercial purposes by business interests. Scores 
of survivors of the Wvrandot tribe petitioned that the graves of their 
ancestors be le(t undisturbed, The bill has been passed by the Senate. 

THE annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, beginning December 30, 1912, in affili- 
ation with Section H of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Sctenre and the American Folk-Lore Society. 

In tae Journol of Anatomy and Phystology (xtvi, part m1) Dr 
Duckworth describes on Ashanti skull with defective dentition. It is 
that of a young adult in which the upper incisor teeth have been removed, 
evidently tn early childhood. This kind of mutilation is characteriatically 
East African, and is met with in crania from rock-hewn tombs in Abyssinia 
of the fifth century A.D. 

Pror, Frevenicx Stags, of the University of Chicugo, sailed on 
June 20 for Africa on an expedition for anthropological research. After 
a viet to Moroces and the Canary islands, Professor Starr and his 

| party will go directly to Libera, and thence into the back country, where 
they will spend the rest of the year, returning about January 1, 1914. 

By resolution of Congress, the " Handbook of American Indians 
North of Mexico," published as Balletin zo of the Bureau of American 
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Ethnology, has been ordered reprinted in an edition of 6500 copies, of 
which goo copies are for distribution by Representatives, 2000 by 
Senators, and soo by the Bureau. 


Me SAVAGE Lanvog, the well-known explorer, has returned to London, 
alter a journey of eighteen months across South America, largely through 
that portion of the continent which is still itl: known to Europeans and 
Americans, In recognition of his achievement the Brazilian Congress 
has voted him the sum of $24,000. 

On June 26, King George V laid the corner-stone of the new National 
Muecum of Wales at Cardiff, All sides of Welsh life and activities were 
represented, and members of home and foreign museums were present, 
The museum iste be in the form of a rectangle, 440 by 250 feet, enclosing 
a quadrangle of 307 by 134 feet, 


Tre annial exhibition of antiquities discovered during. the third 
season of excavation at Merot, Sudan, carried on in connection with 
the Institute of Archeslagy, University of Liverpool, was held in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington Howee, London, W., 
July 9-23, inclusive: 

Stupests of the Indians of Virginia will be glad to leara of the 
publication, by the Virginia State Library at Richmond, of A Complete 
Index to Suih's History of Virginta, by Morgan Poitiaux Robinson 
(Richmond, P9132). 

Oe W J McGee died at Washington on September Sth, aged 
fifty-nine years. An extended notice of Dr McGee's life and work will 
Appear in cur next number, 


Tire SatHsontan [xstirotion will send without cost to any student 
requesting them, copies of the lithographic plates iluetrating Swan's 
“aidah Indiane-of Queen Charlotte Idlands" published in volume 
xxi ol Seuthsensan Contributions to Knowledge, Washington, (874. 


MM. Sitrost and Podlencana have founded at Spezia a new review 
devoted exclusively to the past history, present condition, and future 
fortunes: of old Liguria. It is entitled Archivo per ia einografia « ia 
patcologia della Lumtgiana, and the first number appeared in 1911. 


NATURE for August contains an article on the Pygmies of New 
Guinea, whoee existence has onty recently been put beyond doubt, 
summarizing some of the more important results of the investigations 
of Williamson and Wollaston. 
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Mr Harevan [. Sartn, representing anthropology, has been elected 
amember of the executive committee of the staff of the Canadian National 
Museum, whose new home, the Victoria Memorial Museum building at 
Ottawa, has been completod. 


On February 3, an ethnographical museum was opened at Cher- 
hourg, France. due to the labore of Dr René Collignon, Museums of 
ceramics, nurmismiatica, and riatural history have bern founded in thie 
place by the same scholar. 

Vix A: M. Hocart hae been appointed to a senior studentship at 
Exeter College, Oxford, tenable for wwe years, in order that he may 
undertake anthropological research in Fiji and ite immediare neighbor- 
hive, 

Tue Berlin Society on Racial Hygiene has offered a prize for the 
best discussion of the following question proposed by Dr Hallwachs; 
“Ts pot material ond social progress a danger co the health of the 
race?" 

Da Groxnce A. Dorsey, associate professor of anthropology in the 
University of Chicago and curator of anthropology in the Field Museum 
of Nutural History, has returned from a: three “gai tour al the world, 


ry geet sUCCESE: The pied ECT Rr the Eugenics Sostery. 750, 
shows what widespread interest is taken in this practically new science, 

Mucu interest has been aroused by the discovery of a human skeleton 
of modern type. alleged to have been taken from mid-glacial sands near 
Ipawich. England. 


AN important discovery al worked flints has been mare by H, 
Cammont in the-clays of Sainte-Walburge at liege, on the highest point 
of the Hesbays plateau, 140 meters above the surface of the Meuse, 

De Fepenico Otorw vy AcviLesa, one of the most noted anthro- 


pologists of Spain and drganizer af the anthropometrical service of 
the Department of Justice, died at ‘Madrid, February 27. 1912. 


Osa Teevax Micuecson, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, has resiimed his held researches among the Algonquian 
Indians and is now among the Foxes af Towa, 


Ov A. Tetwnav pe Rocnspeese, anthor of works on botany. com- 
parative anatomy, anthropology, and ethnogrophy, died April 24° in 
his Soth year, 
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Da Hexsest Miurer, of the Anthropelogical Museum in Berlin, 
ha« gone to Chine for ethnological researches in Manchuria and eastern 
Mongolia, 

A moxuMENT to Prof. E. T. Hamy, the work of the eminent seulptor 
Fagel, has been erected at Boulogne-sur-Mer, and was unveiled June 30, 

Tat Third International Archeological Congress will be held at 
Rome, Oct. §-16, 1912. 

M. Ewrte Cantamcwac hat been promoted to the grade of Officier 
af the Legion of Honor. 

M. Gustave Cuargtver has been nominated to the rank of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. 


Juces Héweat, of the Musée d'’Ethnographie du Trocadero, died 
March, 9, 1912, aged 58. 

Tue Fourth International Congress of Religions was held at Leyden, 
Sept. 9-14, 192. 
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A FOREWORD ON THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CREER. INDIANS? 


By JOHN R. SWANTON 


“YECENT investigations by the writer among the Indians of 
the Creek Confederacy have brought to light certain facts 
regarding the social organization of that group of tribes 

which should be at the disposal of all students of primitive society. 
In this article will be given some of the more important of these, 
although it should be understood that the investigations are by no 
means complete. 

The so-called “Creek Confederacy’' was built up of several 
tribes speaking the Muskogee or Creek language proper and at least 
as many others with different languages, all, however, with the 
exception of one or two recent additions, being languages of the 
same stock? Each principal town or tribe was called falwa by the 
Muskogee, and oka by the Hitchiti-speaking people. It is also 
said, though I have not examined this matter thoroughly, that each 
town formerly possessed a distinctive town badge or totem; alli- 
gator for Tukaba'tci, eagle for Kowita, snake for Atasi, garfish for 

1 Published by permiselon of the Smithsonian Institution: 

' Aw original Muskogee tribes moy be named the Abi'ka, the Com, the combiord 
Kosi'ta ami Kowlta, the Oktcal, the Tokaba'ici, and perhaps the Wekeokal, Fusaula, 
amd Hilibi., The principal sen-Muskegee tribes were the Alibamy, Konsatl, Tuskegre, 
Chitha, Caotehi, Atetc hata—the laat ticloding all of the Altchith-epeaking peeople-— 
and more recently the Natchez, Yuchi, and part of the Shawnee. There io some 
reason for dogbting the original connection of the Tukaba'te! and Okteal wiih the 
Miaka proper, 
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Koasati, etc. All but the last of these badges named also occur 
as clan totems. 

Irrespective of the languages spoken by them, all of the towns 
formed two great divisions, or “ fires,’ and towns of each fire called 
one another “frends,” those of the opposite fire “ opponents,” or 
“opposites,” This distinction came out most clearly in the great 
ball games, which partook somewhat of the character of wars, and 
were alwave between towns of opposite fines. 

These two fires have been called “white” and “red” on the sup- 
pesition that they were concemed with war and peace, respectively, 
and such was probably the case, but the color terma were used by 
anly two Indians so far as | remember. Four particular towns 
are supposed] to have had a kind of precedence, namely, Kowita 
and Tukaba'tct for the red towns, and Kasi'ta and Abi'’ka for the 
white towns. Nevertheless, in the matter of absolute headship 
the white towns are ignored and one is told that either Tukaba'- 
tci or Kowita was the head of all. As-a matter of fact these 
were the leading towns among the Upper and Lower Creeks respec- 
tively. Of the two, Tukaba’tci appears to have had greater 
eminence, the population of the Upper Creeks having been greater 
and that of Tukaba'tct iteelf down to the present day the greatest 
in the confederacy, Independently of this theoretical scheme of 
things, Hickery Ground has a certain prestige, being called the 
“mother town” of the Okfaskia and Tulsas, but this may be die 
partly to the fact that it was Alexander McGillivray's town and 
more recently that of “Crazy Snake.’ In spite of its prominence 
there is some reason to think that Tukaba'tel was not originally a 
Muskogee tow. 

The question of town relationehip is somewhat complicated with 
that of clan relationship which | will now describe. | have obtained 
the names of twenty-seven clans among the Creeks proper and the 
Seminole, hut two of these rest om information [urnished by only 
one or two informants and may beignored. The others are: Wind, 
Skunk, Fish, Rabbit, Bear, Wolf, Bird, Eagle; Beaver; Panther, 
Wildcat, Potato, Raccoon, Oktayatealgi, Fox, Alligator, Tamalgi, 
Turkey, Deer, Mole, Toad, Pahosalgi, Otter, Snake, and Kapitsalgi. 
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In many tribes a simple list of clans like thie has been ceported, 
leaving one the impression that they are all of equal value; but 
such is far from true, at least for the Creeks. In the first place the 
Skunk, Fish; and Rabbit are always given as parts of the Wind clan, 
the Wolf as part of the Bear, the Wildcat as part of the Panther, and 
the Mole and Toad as parts of the Deer, About the Eagle clan 
opinion differs, same for obvious reasons classifying it as a section 
of the Bird, others saying that it is a part of the Raccoon, because 
the Raccoon and related clans are entitled to carry eagle-fcathers 
in the Feather dance, while the Bird clan carries white-crane 
feathers. This latter statement is undoubtedly true for some towns, 
whether the former is or not. “Again, one is usually told that the 
Beaver and Bird clans are “almost the same thing." Another 
group is composed of the Raccoon, Potato, and Fox. In some 
places, especially among the Lower Creeks, the Potato seems to be 
the principal clan of this group; in others the Raccoon. The 
Raccoon is prominent because it is the leading clan of Tukaba’tei. 
Sometimes the Oktayatcalgi ‘are added to the last group, sometimes 
not. Still another group consists of the Alligator, Tamalgi? and 
Turkey, which in turn are occasionally made parts of the same group 
as the Raccoon, Potato; and Okteyatcalgi. The Pahosalzi are 
classed usually with the Deer, and the Kapitsalgi® and Snake with 
the Alligator, The Otter appear to belong with the Alligator also- 
This relationship generally involves prohibition of intermarriage 
also, a prohibition which held in nearly all towns for the Wind, 
Skunk, Fish, and Rabbit; the Bear and Wolf; the Bird and Beaver; 
the Panther and Wildcat: the Alligator, Tamalgi, and Turkey; the: 
Deer, Male, and Toad; and the Raccoon, Potato, and Fox, But 
the intermarrying clan groups varied also from town to town, 
In some the Oktayatcalgi could not marry in the Raccoon, Potato, 
and Fox. In some the Alligator, Tamalgi, and Turkey could not 
marry these clans either. In one case the Wind and Bear could 
not intermarry, in another the Wind and Bird, ete., and I am 
i This may contain the word for “ sand.” oktahe 


1 le i posetble that thia clan te deeecnded from an old town or tribe. 
‘Sail to mean Ashes people.” 
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informed that in the Koasati towns there were but two exogamious 
groups corresponding to divisions (Hathagalgi and Tciloqogalgi) 
which | am about to explain. These town differences, however, do 
not seem to have held if marriage was contracted outside of the 
town, and within the town it appears to have been due to an 
interesting social custom, in accordance with which a certain number 
of clans in each town formed, or rather held, councils together. 
Thus, if there were but few of one clan in a given town, the repre- 
sentatives of that clan would join another, and they were especially 
likely to join some clan that had a good speaker. The children of 
the members of all the clans forming a council would then be 
brought up and instructed together, and marriage was forbidden 
hetween them. Marriage within the clan was absolutely pro- 
hibited, although | was told by one informant that it was permitted 
between persons of the same clan not belonging to towns known to 
be related. Thus, according to him, a man of the Wind clan of 
Kowita could not marry a woman of the Wind clan of Broken Arrow, 
a branch of Kowita, but might marry one of the Kasi'ta Wind 
people. etc. This was denied by everybody else. We have facts 
regarding exogamy pointing in two different directions, It is 
asserted positively, and is certainly partly true, that in late times 
the older prohibitions of marriage between some clans have been 
broken down, For instance, in Hilibi, a-slip having occurred between 
an Alligator man and a Turkey woman, it was concluded to overlook 
the offence and to consider the clans kindred only tn the davyfimie. 
(ther clans broke completely apart, the expression in this case 
heing that "their fire was put out." On the other hand, an old 
and very intelligent Keal@dji Indian positively declared that 
anciently clans were not exogamous, but that at one time a council 
was held at which it was determined they should be made so. 
The story has small value as history, but the fact that such an 
origin for clan exogamy is considered possible is important, and 
it must be taken in connection with the further fact that marriage 
was also prohibited between near relatives belonging to clans that 
could ordinarily intermarry freely. In connection with the other 
data brought forward, this demonstrates that, among the Creeks 
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at least, clans and exogamous groups have no necessary Connection 
with oné another. No clans in early historic mes were endoga- 
mous, and that is all the significance that clans possessed in matrri- 
age relations. 

Another matter of considerable importance now has to be taken 
into consideration. In addition to a dual division among the 
towns, there is a dual division of clans, One is called Hathagalgi, 
or Whites," and embraces generally the Wind, Bear, Bird, Beaver, 
and their subdivisions. I know of mo case in which the Wind and 
Bear are anything else, but among the Alibamu and Hitchiti the 
Bird and Beaver belong on the other side, while the Panther people 
are Whites in Tukaba'tci and some other towns, and the Alligator 
are Whitest in Pakan-talahfisi and several more, For obvious 
reasons white men adopted into the tribe were usually placed in 
one of the white clans, most often the Wind. The other division of 
the clans is usually called Teiloqoga’lgi, "People of a different 
speech." It embraces the Raccoon, and the allied Potato and Fox, 
the Oktayatcalgi, the Deer, and usually the Alligator and Panther. 
As already stated, the Bird and Beaver in one or two towns also 
belong to this side. It includes, too, the Snake and Kapitsalgi. 
The symbolism of the Creeks would lead us at once to suspect that 
these white clans are in some way connected with the white towns 
and the Tciloqogalgi clans with the red towns. This is probably a 
fact, but itis not so consistently shown as would be expected. Thus 
the chiefs of most white towns are from white clans, but Weogiifkt 
and Pakan-talahasi have Oktayatcalgi chiefs, while, on the other 
hand, Kowita has a Wind chief and Laplago a Bear chief, as have 
some of the other red towns. In practice games the Hathagalgi 
and Tciloqogalgi were always opposed. 

On studying the clans from which the yarious chiels are drawn 
we find that certain clans are much more prominent than others. 
‘Thus, far: more towns take their chief from the Bear than from any 
other single clan. Second on the white side is the Bird. Among 
the Tciloqoga clans the most prominent is the Raccoon, the “royal” 
clan of Tukaba'tci and said to have been anctently the leading 
Hitchiti clan, and the Oktayatealgi, leaders in Eufaula, Weogfifki, 
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Pakan-talahasi, and one or two other places, Next in importance 
to the clan of the mf’kalgé, or “chiels,"is that of the fénikalgi, or 
“second men.” At the time af the busk the second men are con- 
stant companions of the mfkalet. Every person of the chief's clan 
and every person sent to dean errand ef any consequence must be 
accompanied by one of these Aénihalgi, At Tukaba'tci the Wind 
people are the hémiafes, and the Tukaba'tet affirm that this clan 
was once the Jiénjhalg: in all towns. Moreover, their opimon is 
confirmed by a considerable body of evidence:and by the fact that 
they are still the liénihalg: in by far the largest number of towns. 
Next to the Wind, the Bind and Deer seent to be favorites as héni- 
haler. Wisnoteworthy that the Pantherctanis rarely either the chiet’s- 
clan or that of the Aéwihalg:, while the Deer seldom appear in the 
former capacity. In some towns, notably Tukaha'tci, the Deer is 
cansidored a “choice” clan, a regard which appears to have some- 
thing to. de with the importance of deer in the old Creck food supply. 

The secial organization of the Creeks is thus shown to be com- 
plicited, indicating a considerabie period of development, We see 
Clearly that it has resulted froma combination of a number of tribes 
speaking Muskogee with others employing different languages, 
miinly those of the same stock. The dual division of towns seems 
nor to be due in this case toa union of distinct tribes, because the 
hon-Miskogee tribes are found an beth sides, and there is a strong 
tradition that Kowita and Kasi'ta, now in opposite fires, separated 
from one original Muskogee tribe. An attempt to correlate the dual 
division of clans with the dual divisian of towns is not altogether 
satisfactory. Still the white clans are certainly associated by some 
(Creeks with the white towns and the Telloqoga clans with the red 
towna, “The regulations regarding exogamy and encdogamy show 
clearly that there is no necessary connection between thease and 
the clans. Their Westermarckian character will be naticed, but it 
should be remembered that the exogamic laws, instead of being 
based on a nutural disinclination to mate on the part of children 
reared together, ure due to a disinelination to huve them mate on the 
part af their elders, | 

This word, abate with another thie, Aala'ta, not mentioned in this paper, te found 
in Timorna, the anchent longum! ol Phiri, and be probably derivedt from. i, 
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In such a study as this it is interesting to compare the clans and 
towns and to see whether there is any tendency for certain clans to 
uppear in some towns mither than in others. This investigation is 
by no means complete, but a few facts may be stated. The Wind, 
Bear, and Bird seem pretty generally distributed, but the Beaver, 
as distinct from the Bird, is characteristic of the Tulsa towns, includ- 
ing “Hickory Ground.” The Fish seems to be a Lower Creek clan, 
and the Snake, Kapitsalgi, and Pahosalgi are found only in Hitchiti 
and Seminole towns. The Mole and Toad are almost entirely con- 
fined to Hitchitiand Talwata’qo. The Potato is more conspicuous 
among the Lower Crecks, and the Raccoon among the Upper Creeks. 
The Eagle also seems to be characteristic of Upper Creek towns, 
particularly Tukaba' tci. 

A noteworthy fact brought out by this investigation is the 
tendency on the part of the people concerned to invent an explana- 
tion for. an association which exists between two or more clans, and 
the existence of such association without any apparent reason. 
Thus, if an Indian not acquainted with the Turkey clan is asked 
about its affinities, he stys at once that it must be with the Bird clan, 
when, in faet, it is with the Alligator, and no reason has ever been 
offered for this association, In the same way il is asserted that the 
Beaver and the Alligator should go together because both are water 
animals, but actually the Beaver is associated with the Bird, In 
the same tmexplicable way the Toad and Mole are associated with 
the Deer, The word pahesa is said to sound as if it referred to the 
woll, yet the Pahosalgi clan is connected with the Deer, Evidently 
niost relationships were due to causes other than any relationship 
between the names of the animals borne by the clans in question, 
although, asin the case of the Panther and Wildcat, Bear and Wolf, 
Wind atid Skunk, there were exceptions. 
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THE ORIGIN OF TOTEMISM 
By A, A. GOLDENWEISER 


] T is now almost halfa century since McLennan latinched the 
conception of totemism on what proved to be a most spec- 
taculur ethnological career, And throughout that period, 

with scarcely any interruptions, the problem of the origin of totem- 
ism remained the most popular, as well as the most abused, of all 
totemic questions, | need scarcely add that new theories continue 
fo appear at an alarming rate and that the fight over them rages 
as furiously as ever. 

Many of the theories advanced were good, in the sense that 
they indicated a plausible starting point for the totemic process; all 
the theories were bad in so far as they pretended to have revealed 
the one and only starting-point of totemism, Hill-Tout regarded 
the religious aspect of the totem as the trait it had in common 
with the individual guardian spirit and the animal protector of a 
teligious society; but he also held this religious element to be the 
only constant feature of totemism, and sought the origin of the 
institution in the individual guardian spirit. He succeeded in 
making out a fairly good case for his theory in so far as it referred 
to the suliaism of the Salish tribes of the interior of British Colum- 
bia, Hadidon's: hypothesis, also, need not be discarded as im- 
possible, for among the Penobscot, according to Dr Speck's wut- 
published notes, there existed a regulation of hunting according to 
localities and animals, which approximated Haddon's idea of the 
origin of totemism. ‘That animal taboos restricted to definite clans 
or jocalities should ever have been the first step in totemism, no 
one to my knowledge has maintained. Yet this hypothesis would 
have been as acceptable as any of the others. The prominence of 
the taboo aspect of totemism ameng many tribes of the African 
Bantu, especially, however, such features as the paternal taboo- 
totems of the Herero, Bawili, Tshi, and Bushongo, advances 
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the claim of the as yet unadvocated taboo-theory of the origin of 
totemism to a hearing on a par with other theories. To Frazer 
we owe at least three "origins." One was suggested by his studies 
in bush-souls. Spencer and Gillen's revelations about the magical 
ceremonies of the Aranda called forth another. The Aranda, again, 
with their curious beliefs about the conception of children, are 
responsible also for the third and last theory, the conceptional 
theory of the origin of totemism. The evidence accumulated since 
the magical ceremony theory first saw light did not serve to enhance 
its probability even with reference to the Aranda themselves. As 
to the bush-soul and the conceptional theories, they are variants 
of the view that derives clan totemism from spirits originally con- 
nected with individuals, whether as guardians.or otherwise. Even 
in ite general form, this view, as indicated elsewhere, is among the 
least plausible ones; while in the form of a bush-soul or of a con- 
eeptional theory, ic becomes, in proportion to its particularizations, 
even less plausible, Then there is the late Andrew Lang's theory, 
which derives totemism from animal and plant names given to 
social groups, originally local aggregates, later clans. Animal 
names of groups of men are indeed so common a feature not 
alone in primitive society, ana the presence of such mames in 
totemic communities ts such a persistent, although not universal, 
feature of the latter, that Lang's theory, although erroneous in its 
universalist pretensions, may perhaps be accorded a stronger claim 
to such universality than any of the other theories. 

At this stage of the discussion it will be well to remember that 
when we speak of a particular feature as constituting the origin ‘of 
totemism, all we may mean is that this particular feature appeared 
first in the social organization that later developed into a totemic 
complex. Totemic complexes could not have come into being 
full-crown and embracing a complicated set of religious, social, 
mythological, ceremonial, and artistic features. The features must 
have been acquired one by one; some, like the crest and rank 
qualities of the “totems” of British Columbia, bear unmistakable 
evidence of late origin, while of the features reviewed above each 
may have appeared before the others in a number of instances. 
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Apart from this chronological priority, no significance should 
be attached to the assertion that a certain feature was the origin 
of totemism, These origins are not embryonic totemic complexes 
which carry within them the potentialities of future development. 
Nor do they throw any light on the specific psychological conditions, 
the particular atmosphere of thought and emotion on the basis of 
which a totemic organization may spring up. The origins of Lang, 
Frazer, Maddon, and Hill-Tout are nothing but starting-points, And 
it goes without saying that the further piling up of hypothetical 
developmental stages in order to bridge the gap between the assumed! 
origin and an actual live totemic complex is merely multiplying 
difficulties and depriving the hypothesis of that basis of probability 
which may often be granted to the “origin” itself, In the sense of a 
starting-point, 

Without overstepping the bounds of well-ascertained ethno= 
logical and, we may add, historical facts, we may insist that the 
growth of a totemic community, like that of any other institution, 
depends on the codperation of so many different agents, both 
“inner” and “outer,” and is colored by so many unique, individual 
happenings, that any attempe to reconstruct the process on hypo- 
thetical foundations js nothing short of foolhardy. 

Thus the question arises: Has the vast store of ingenuity 
exercised in the excogitation of these totemic origin theories, has 
the heayy labor of furnishing them with the necessary accessories of 
fact. analogy, and suggestion, heen repaid by the results? No one 
who has followed totemic discussions for the last quarter of a 
century or so will hesitate to answer this question in the negative. 
Our comprehension of totemic phenomena has not been enhanced by 
these origin theories; at best they have proved of indirect value 
by stimulating totemic research. ‘The futility of hunting for first 
origins, whether totemic or not, can best be realized if one Pmagines 
for a moment that all first origins of human institutions were 
revealed. They would no doubt present a sensational picture, full 
of local calor and whimsicality, of improbabilities, and even of 
“impossibilities.” But one may well doubt the scientific value of 
such a revelation. First origins are a matter of “chance,” they 
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aré unique individual events presenting at best a gossipy interest. 
The search for first origins, like the search of the alchemist, is 
vain.! 

Without challenging the above proposition that all hypother- 
ical recanstructions of specific processes are futile, we may well 
ask whether some general and fundamental principle involved in 
all totemic processes could not be found. The discovery of such a 
principle would further our comprehension of totemic phenomena 
and supply a valuable guide for the study of those totemic processes 
which may still be available for first-hand research. 

l propose in what follows to direct attention to the presence of 
such a principle. Let us remember that in all totemic communities 
we find a group differentiated into clans which display sets of 
totemic features different in specific content but homologous in 
form and function* Can it be conceived that these features de- 
veloped in the different clans independently? When one considers 
that the clans of a totemic organization are so interwoven as to 
constitute, to all appearance, an integral system; anc that the 
homology of the clans is objectively, for the observer, as well as 
subjectively, for the totemite, the most patent fact about a tutemic 
organization, one cannot but realize that any such series, of inde- 
pendent developments lies entirely beyond the range of probability. 
But if the assumption of the independent development of totemic 
clan features is rejected, we must accept the only alternative 
assumption of a process of diffusion, On the other hand, the 
totemic features cannot be regarded as a contemporancous growth; 

(Tt will be notined thar throughout this discumlon totemlan was aeeuined to be 
of polygenrtic origin. The reasons for this view have been presented elsewhere (see 
“ Totemian, an Analytica) Soidy,” Journal of American Folk-lore, r910, pp. aa og.h 
In an article on the origin of exogamy (Archer fir Reckty- wed Wirtichafls philosopric. 
April, rote), ae well as in hie recent Die Elemeite der Vilkerprychologig, Wendl) insite 
that the remarkable similarity of totemic phenomena all over the world. as disclosed 
particularly by Frerer’saorvey, inevitably leads to the aseumption of an essential unity 
of totemic institutions, Bit thie cimilority may alao be dee to convergence tinder the 
directing influence of such a factor aa the tendency for specific socialieation (ef. my 
“Totemixm ond Exogamy defmed: a Rejoinder.” American Adthropelagist, reat, 
 So6: and “ Andrew Lang on Method m the Study of Totemiam,” ibid., 1912, p. F484}. 

1” Andrew Lang on Method in.the Stedy of Totemiem,” American Anthropologist, 
1nd, p. 354. 
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as regards the order of their appearance in a totemic complex, the 
features must be conceived of as a temporal series. Guided by these 
two assumptions, we may now visualize the totemic process at an 
extremely early stage of its growth. The tribe is differentiated 
into a number of eocial units or clams, The psychic atmosphere 
(Thurnwald’s Denkart) is saturated with totemic possibilities.’ 
The stage is set for a first origin of totemism: Most totemic origin 
theories may claim the right of supplying one, but it is not with 
them we are here concerned. The first origin—animal name, taboo, 
sacred animal, myth of descent—is assumed to have occurred in 
one, or in a few, of the clans, Still there is no totemism. But 
presently, with the psychological conditions remaining favorable, 
another clan adopts the feature. Then another, and another. 
Finally all the clane have it. The features in the various clang are 
not identical but they are equivalent, and they become specific 
clan characteristics,—become socialized. The totemic process has 
begun.’ In the same way other features begin to develop. They 
may arise in one or another clan through “inner” growth, or they 
may come from the outside, through contact with other tribes. No 
sooner is a new feature evolved or adopted by a clan than it starts 
an its round of diffusion until all the clans have incorporated it. 
Thus the totemic orgamization grows and increases in complexity. 
Meanwhile, each feature in a clan stands for functional solidarity, 

VA quarter ofa century ago Andtew Lang pointed out that totemiam nus have 
grisen in a psychic atmispliere congenial to |i jseeption and growth. Ina paper real 
before the British Association for the Advancement of Science (Portamonth, 1911: 
see abstract in fan, October. tort) [ referred) to the analysis of the psycho-socin- 
Ingica! condition’ undertying totermiem ws the yltinate and most fundamental of 
tolernic problems, The thearetionl principles iInvalived in all euch problema were 
ably discussed by Léevy-Hrubl in Ler fonstions mumtalee des socidtix iaffrieures, while a 
First comatructive attempt in this direction, with meference to epecifically totemic studies, 
was mide by Thumywald (see bie Die Denkurt ale Wurrel des Totemlanius.” Kerre- 
apondenz-Hiall der deutschen Ceselschast fir Anthropologie. Ethwologic und Lrperchichte, 
Bd. SLIT, pp: 173-079). | 

* it trust further be noted that the diffusion of the feature does not bere proceed 
from lodividea! to individual merely; which be, indeed, the way in which every custom 
Fpreads through a community, The individuals, to be sure, are the ultimate units to 
whom refer the functions for which the tovemic features etand, But the diffusion of 


Lotemi: features proces from clan to clan; and the bilividaals’of each clan, when their 
turns arrive. do mot milopt the feature [tee but ite homologue. 
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and asthe number of features multiplies, the solidarity increases. 
On the other hand, the homology of the clans also gains in com- 
plexity and completeness, and the realization of such homology, at 
first no doubt unconscious, may tend to rise into the consciousness 
af the totemites. It need not be assumed that a new feature always 
appears in the same clan, but it does not seem improbable that such 
‘a tendency should develop. One or a few clans may thus assume 
the function of setting totemic fashion.! 

In the early days of a totemic complex the diffusion of a new 
feature throughout the clan system must be a slow process. But as 
each clan consolidates through the continuous superposition of 
common functions, and as the equivalence of the clans progresses 
with the addition of every new feature with reference to which the 
clans become homologous, this process of diffusion must become 
increasingly rapid and smooth, As feature upon feature springs 
up in one or another clan, their spread to other clans becomes a 
traditionally approved procedure, and the course and direction of 
the diffusion may also become fixed and stereotyped? 


ee 









lft ought to be possible, even at thm late hour, to ascertain in bow far this con- 

2A reader conversant with the subject will probably Gave observed that the 
mecrption of a pre-existing clun qystem at the inception of a tofemic complex could 
not he Justified on the sume ground ag the aseunrption of a first origin. The procedure 
is, indeed, artificial, For part at least of the totemle procets may be coucelved a9 
antedating the formation of a hard-and-tast clan system, and having its source in 
the loose local organization out of which every clin eystem must have «prong. In the 
course of social evolution the transarmation of euch loose local groups inte a chin 
‘tystem must have occurred innuimerahle times With Increasing edlidarity the local 
groupe would gradually assume the choracter of ot first vague social units. Through 
intercourse wod intermarriage between the groupe, with or without exogamy, the 
individoals of the groupe would become distributed in the different lealitie. Thus 
a fourtation would belald for a clin system, which In thme wold beoorne fied ar 


lt is by no means improbable that In certain cases the totemic process began 
while the groupe etl had their original looal character, The process, to be sure, tttat 
have been an excesdingly flow one. ‘The multiplication of features; the consolidation 
of each group; the rise of a sense of equivalence between the groups, —these are aspects 
of the totemie process that could not find in jocal communities ithe material and «piri, 
lor tatemic transformations, which are so plentilally mopplied in a clan syyterm. In the 
couree, bowever, of the rediatritution of the groupe referred to above. the totemic 
features and tendencies may huive proved powerful agents.in furthering the differ 
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The central point of the above theory of the origin of totemism 
lies in the conception that the building up of a totemic complex 
consists of a series of totemic features which appear one by one (ér 
possibly in small groups), spread from clan to clan, became socialized 
in the clans and absarbed in the complex. Each new feature; on 
ite appearance in-a clan, becomes a pattern presently followed by 
other clans until the wave of diffusion haa swept over themall. The 
theory may thus be fitly called éhe pattern theory of the origin 
of totemism. It may be regarded as a compromise between the 
views of those whose thirst for interpretations cannot be quenched 
by anything save a first origin, and the views of those who do not 
believe in any hypothetical reconstructions. Attempts at recon- 
ciliation by compromise are seldom successful in science, and the 
theory seems to be doomed to rejection by both camps. | may 
therefore be permitted to emphasize the two aspects of the theory 
which, to my mind, should commend it to the attention of totem- 
izing ethinologists. Being convinced that the search for first origins 
isa vain pursuit, | eliminate from my theory all assumption as to the 
specific character of the first origin of a totemic complex. I simply 
assume one. The seconil important aspect of the theory is the 
conception of the waves of diffusion through which each new feature 
is assimilated by the complex. This conception is purely hypo- 
thetical, that is, it cannot be substantiated by anything we know 
as actually Occurring in Lotemic complexes, but it is supported by 
what we know of the psychology of social processes. It seems; in 
fact, to formulate the only way in which a totemic complex can 
con into being, 

The theory offers a ready explanation of various tetemic 
‘anomalies.”” When one finds that one totemic community has only 
animil totems anid another only bird totems, the tendency is to look 
for deep-rooted causes. It cannot, of course, be denied that some 





ritiathen and eonactidation of chine; whereupon the process would wscume the char- 
acter citlion! inthe text. Mopoover, the totemic process befoee ancl alter tbe dorme 
ten of o cian syatem, would mot differ in principle but rather in the rapidity ond 
anodhers of lie diviiogment This aote may thus gerve es wr amplification of 
the thearr propoumied in the text, without, however, modifying the latter in any 
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peculiarity in the environment or beefs of the group may lead to 
such special developments. The explanation, however, may also 
lie in the fact that in one community a few animal names, 
ailopted by several clans, fixed the pattern, which was followed by 
the other clans; while in another instance, the same occurred with 
bird names. In still other numerous instances the character of the 
names did not become stereotyped until some animal, bird, and 
plant names were taken, resulting In the distribution of names mast 
frequently found in totemie communities. Double totems, as 
among the Baganda, or linked quadruple totems, as among the 
Massim of New Guinea, can be accounted for along the same lines. 
Not that the double or quadrupie totems need be assumed to have 
constituted the primary condition in these communities. In the 
early stages of their development these totemic complexes may 
have hac the normal one-clan one-torem aspect, But presently 
some unconventional” cause” doubled the totems in one or a few 
clans; other clatis followed suit; and so on. 

lt will, | trust, be seen that the pattern theory may be regarded 
asa theory of the origin of totemism only in so far as it represents 
an attempt to suggest the mechanism of totemic processes, or what 
the boy Maxwell would have called “the particular go” of totemic 
complexes. 
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CERTAIN IROQUOIS TREE MYTHS AND SYMBOLS 
By ARTHUR C PARKER 


STUDENT of Iroquotan folklore, ceremony, or history will 

A note the many striking instances in which sacred or symbolic 

trees are mentioned. One finds allusions to such trees not 

only in the myths and traditions that have long been known to 

literature, and in the speeches of [roquois chiefs in council with the 

French and English colonists, but also in the more recently dis- 
covered wampum codes and in the rituals of the folk-cults. 

There are many references to the "tree of peace” in the colonial 
documents on Indian relations: Cadwallader Colden, for example, 
quotes the reply of the Mohawk chief to Lord Effingham in July, 
1684. The Mohawk agreed to the proposals for peace and their 
spokesman said: ''We now plant a Tree who's tops will reach the 
sun, and its Branches spread far abroad, so that it shall be seen afar 
off; and we shall shelter ourselves under it, and live in Peace, with- 
out molestation.” (Gives Two Beavers.)! 

In a footnote Colden says that the Five Nations always. express 
peace under the metaphor of a tree. Indeed, in the speech, a part 
of which is quoted above, the peace tree is mentioned several times. 

In Garangula’s reply to De la Barre, as recorded by Lahentan, 
are other references to the “tree.” In his “harangue" Garangula 
said: 

“We fell upon the Dlinese and the Oumamiis, becauge they cut 
down the Trees of Peace... ." “The Tsonontovans, Gayogouans, 
Onnotagues, Onnoyoutes, and Agnies declare that they interred the 
Axe at Cataracuoy in the Presence of your Predecessor in the very Center 
of the Fort; and planted the Tree of Peace in the same place: ‘twas then 
stipulated that the Fort should be used asa Place of Retreat for Mer- 
chants, and not as a Refuge for Soldiers, . . . You ought to take Care 
that #9 great a number of Militial Men as we now see... do not 


'Coldes, Midury of lee Fire Nations, reprint. ps8, New York, 1864, 
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stifle and choke the Tree of Peace... it must needs be of pernicious 
Consequences to stop its Growth and hinder it to shade both your 
Country and ours with its Leaves. 


‘The above examples are only a few of many that might be 
quoted to show how commonly the Iroquois mentioned the peace 
tree. There are also references to the tree that was uprooted “to 
afford a cavity in which to bury all weapons of war,” the tree being 
replanted as a memorial. 

In the Iroquoian myth, whether Cherokee, Huron, Wrandot, 
Seneca, or Mohawk, the “tree of the upper-world” ts mentioned, 





Fic. §g.—The pictograph of the sky-dome in the Walam Chum, @ is (mterpreted 
“ar all timed above tho earth.” 6, “He made them faun and moon) all to move 
evenly.” 


though the character of the tree differs according to the tribe and 
sometimes according to the myth-teller. 

Before the formation of the lower or earth world the Wyandot 
tell of the upper or sky world and of the “ Big Chief" whose daughter 
became strangely il? ‘The chief instructs hrs daughter to “dig up 
the wild apple tree; what will cure her she can pluck from among its. 
roots." David Boyle? wondered why the apple tree was. called 
“wild,” but that the narrator meant wild-apple and not wild apple 
is shown by the fact that in some versions the Seneca called the tree 
the crab-apple. The native apple tree with its small fruit was 
intended by the Indian myth-teller, who knew also of the cultivated 
apple and took the simplest way to differentiate the two. 

With the Seneca this tree is described more fully. In manu- 

t Lahontan, Vevagies, vol.1, p 4%, London. 1735. 

! Connelley, W. E.. Wyandot Fotk Eorr, Topeka, 1259, 

' Boyle, The Troquola, in Archeological Report of Ohidarie for roos, p. 047. 
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script left by Mra Asher Wright, the aged missionary to the Seneca, 
I find! the cosmologie myth as related to her by Esquire Johnson, a 
Seneca, in 1870. Mrs Wright and her husband understood the 
Seneca language perfectly and published a niission magazine in 
that tongue as early as 1838. Her translation of Johnson's myth 
should therefore be considered authentic. She wrote: 

“There was a vast expanse of-water.. , . Above it was the great 
bline arch of air but no signs of anything solid, . . . In the clear sky 
was an unseen Hoating island sufficiently firm to allow trees to grow open 
it, and there were men-beings there. There was one great chief who gave 
the law to all the Gngweh or beings on the island. In the center of the 
island there grew a tree so tall that no one of the beings who lived there 
could see its top. On. its branches flowers and fruit hung all the year 
round. The beings who lived on the island used to come to the tree 
and eat the fruit and smell the sweet perfume of the fowers. On one 
occasion the chiel desired that the tree he pulled up. The Great Chief 
was called to look at the great pit which was to be seen where the tree 
had stood." 

The story continues with the usual description of how the Sky- 
mother was pushed into the hole in the sky and fell upon the wings 
of the waterfowl who placed her on the turtle’s back. After this 
mention of the celestial tree in the same manuscript is the story of 
the central world-tree. After the birth of the twins, Light One and 
Toad-like (or dark) One, the Light One, also known as Good-minded, 
noticing that there was no light, created the “tree of light." This 
was a great tree having at its topmost branch a great ball of light, 
At this time the sun had not been created. It is significant, as will 
appear later, that the Good-minded made his tree of light one that 
brought forth flowers from every branch, After he had continued 
experimenting and improving the earth, “he made a new light and 
hung it on the neck of a being, and he called the new light Gaa- 
gwaa (¢4"pwi) and instructed its bearer to run his course daily in 
the heavens.” Shortly after he is said to have “‘dug up the tree of 
light, and looking into the pool of water in which the stump [trunk] 
had grown, he saw the reflection of his own face and thereupon 
conceived the idea of creating Ongwe and made them both a man 
and a woman.” 
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The central world-tree is found also in Delaware mythology, 
though so far as 1 can discover it is not called the tree of light. 
The Journal of Dankers and Slyter' records the story of creation as 
heard from the Lenape of New Jersey in 1679. All things came 
from a tortoise, the Indians told them. “It had brought forth 
the world, and in the middle of its back had sprung a tree upon 
whose branches men had grown.""* This relation between men and 
the tree is interesting in comparison with the lrocquois myth, as it 
is also conceived to be the central world-tree. Both the Lenape and 
the Iroquois ideas are symbolic and those who delight in flights of 
imagination might draw much from both. 

The Seneca world-tree is described elsewhere in my notes <5 a 
tree whose branches pierce the sky and whose roots extend to the 
waters of the underworld, This tree is mentioned in various cere- 
monial rites of the Iroquois, With the False Face Company, 
Hadigo"''sd shoo", for example, the Great Face, chief of all the 
False Faces, is said to be the invisible giant that guards the world 
tree (gaindowd'né). He rubs his turtle-shell rattle wpon it to obtain 
its power, and this he imparts to all the visible falee-faces worn by 
the company. In visible token of this belicf the members of the 
company rub their turtle rattles on pine-tree trunks, believing 
that thereby they become imbued with both the earth-power and 
the sky-power. In this use of the turtle-shell rattle there is perhaps 
a recognition of the connection between the turtle and the world-tree 
that grows upon the primal turtle’s back. 

In the prologue of the Wampum Code of the Five Nations 
confederacy we again find references ‘to a symbolic “great tree." 
In the code of Dekinawi'dé, the Iroquois culture hero exclaims: 

“7 am Dekandwi'dé, and with the Five Nations confederate lords 
(rodiya'ner) 1 plant the Tree of the Great Peace. [ plant it in your 
territory, Adédirho and the Onondaga nation, in the territory of you 
who are Fire-keepers. 

“T nome the tree the Tree of the Great Long Leaves. Under the 

‘Journal of a Voyoge to New Vork in 1639-80. by Jasper Dankert and Peter 
Slyter, translated In Trans. LL f. Merl. Soc. vol... D807. 


TWith the New England indians the idea was beld that men were found by 
Glooskap in a hole made by an arrow which he had shot ito an ash tee, 
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shade of this Tree of Peace we spread the soft, feathery down of the 
globe thistle, there beneath the spreading branches of the Tree of Peace." 

In the second "law" of the code, the four roots of the “tree” 
are described, and the law-giver says: 

“Ti any individual or any nation outside the Five Nations shall obey 
the laws of the Great Peace and make known their disposition to the 
Lords of the Confederacy, they may trace the Roots to the Tree, and if 
their minds are clean and obediant . . . they shall be welcome to take 
sheler beneath the Tree of the Long Leaves. 

“We place in the top of the Tree of the Long Leaves an Eagle who Is 
able te see ofar;, ... he will warn the people.” 

In. another place is the following: 

“T, Dekanawi'dé, and the union lords now uproot the tallest pine 
tree and into the cavity thereby made we cast all weapons of war. Into 
the depths of the earth, down into the deep under-earth currents of water 
Howing to unknown regions we cast all the weapons of strife. We 
bury them from sight and we plant again the tree. Thus shall the 
Great Peace, Kayé"narhé'ko'wa, be established." 

These laws and figures of speech are evidently those which the 
Iroquois speakers had in mind when addressing “peace councils” 
with the whites: 

Symbolic trees appear not only in Iroquois history, mythology, 
and folk beliefs, but alsa in their decorative art. The numerous 
decorative forms of trees embroidered in moose-hair and porewpine- 
quills by the eastern Algonquians, by the Hurons, and by the 
Iroquois appear to be attempts to represent the world-tree and the 
celestial tree, in some cases, with ‘all manner of fruits and flowers,” 
Many, if not most, of the modern descendants of the old-time 
Indians, who copy these old designs, have forgotten. their meanings, 
and some have even invented new explanations. A few of the more 
conservative, however, still remember the true meanings of their 
designs and from these much of interest has been learned. Nothing 
can be expected from groups who have merely borrowed the designs. 

In examining samples of Iroquois decorative art one is imme- 
diately impressed with the repeated use of a pattern consisting of a 
semicircle resting upon two parallel, horizontal lines, having at the 
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top two divergent curved lines, each springing from the same point 
and curving outward like the end of a split dandelion stalk (see fig. 
fz, 6), This design, or symbol, with the Troquots represents the 
celestial tree growing from the top of the sky, or, more properly, 
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Fic. 40.-—Borders embroidered In moosee-hair on deerskin garments. (Seneca 
speciiuens in the New York State Museum,) a le the “two curve” pattern commen 
in Troquotan decomtion. § represents a eeriey of “sky-lomes” resting upou the 
earth, the two parallel horizontal lines. ¢ representa a eerics of the” tress” of Iro- 
quola eymbolisem The unit of the decign la ludicated by m-s. d@ shows a scrice of 
cune and celeatia! trees resting on the sy-dume. 


from the bottom of the “above-sky-world" (ed’eftyd'gé™"). The 
two parallel lines represent the earth. This symbol is found with 
the same meaning among the Delawares. In the Walam Olum! 
parallel semicircles represent the sky-dome, though single semicircles 
also appear. Two parallel horizontal lines likewise represent the 
earth (see fig. 59, ¢). 

With the lroquois the sky-dome and earth symbols are employed 








I Brinton, Lewape and their Legends, p. 170, Philadelphia, 18285. 
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as pattern designs for decorating clothing. Nearly always these 
symbols are associated with the celestial-tree symbol, though some- 
times this is employed alone, These patterns appear embroidered 
in moise-hair, porcupine-quills, and beads as borders for leggings, 
skirts, breech-clouts, and mocca- 
sins (ete fip. 60). Odcasionally 
the pattern is found on head- 
hats and hair ornaments, In 
some causes, especially in exam- 
ples of silverwork and beaded 
articles, it seems evident that 
the decorator has mot the mean- 
ing of lis pattern in mined This 
is trie of most of the more mod- 
ern attempts to use it. 

7 These outward curving de- 
fem ciens, besides being <ymbols of 
the celestial tree, have a seconcl- 
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wees TS meaning, that of fife, living, 
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i i Leal a0 themselves, they sometimes rep- 

resent sleep and death. Figure 

7 itr : 61 shows this design on a legging 
Fic. 61.—Fortion of legging strip. The StTip. In figure 62, A, it is tused 

inward curving design at the top sometimes In conjunction with a sleepmg 


py bolltes g“leep of death, CSpecienenm oul sun. The Onondaga call the 
lected for the New York Stare Museum by faniste deal 3 att hat 
M. ER. Harrington.) COUDIC-GUrVE GES1 gt G6" -ehd:, 


tendril, 

In this commection it may be well to note that the “horns” 
wampum, When placed upon the body of a deceased civil chief, is 
curved inward, the two ends touching and forming the outline of a 
civcle or heart, When the condoling ceremonial chief finishes his 
address and ts about to lift the strands of wampum from the corpse 
to hand them to the successor, he turns the wampurn-string in 
such manner that the ends point outward and away from each other. 
These particular symbols, while representing death and life respec- 
tively, are regarded a5 horn, notas tree,symbols. The wampum eo 
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employed is called “the horns" (ond gaske"'d) and alludes to the 
symbolic title of the civil chief (royaner). 

The celestial-tree symbol also appears as a trefoil. The third 
tendril, or branch, unfolds fram the center of the tree (see fig. 62, ¢), 
A fourth branch is often used, when it appears as a double tree (see 
hg. 62.d). In figure 62, ¢, the night sun is represented above the 
world tree, and this sign is found to be the same in meaning as that 
shown in igure 62, 4. In figure 62, f, the day sun is represented 
as shining at zenith above the world tree. In figure 62, ¢, the stn- 





FrG.63.—Various forme of the sky-tome symbol aa employed in Iroquois moose. 
baseline) ert bertiiber sy. 


above-the-sky is awake and perching in the celestial tree. Al of 
these designs are found on borders. of DTroquois garments, some of 
which are shown in plate XXxxv. 

Another important modification of the sky-dome and celestial- 
tree combination is that which represents the skv<lome with the 
celestial tree upon it and the earth tree within the dome below 
and resting upon a long intersection of an oval (possibly representing 
the turtle) and sending its long leaves or branches upward to the 
sky-arch. This design is shown on the beaded borders of the 
skirts represented at the bottom of plate Xxxv, and especially well 
in the first skirt. Both of these specimens were collected by Lewis 
H. Morgan for the New York State Museum, where they now are. 
The same symbol is shown in the small ornament in the center at 
the top of the plate, 
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Sometimes the design is used as the motive of a rosette or other 
balanced design. Morgan figures several, and the Report of the 
Director of the Siate Museum of New York for 1907 shows a picture 
of Red Jacket’s pipe pouch ornamented with such a pattern. 

, , There the ends of the tendrils 
are aplit and represented as con- 
ventional flowers. Figure 63 
gives the outline of this pattern. 
In other instances the motive is 
built upward upon itself, as 
shown in figure 64.. The first 
“tree” in this figure is copied 
from Lafitau' and the others 
from Mohawk moccasin toes. 

One simple tendril, or arm, 
if occasionally used asa border, 
as isshown on the moccasin in 
hgure 65. Even the Yuchi are 
familiar with this ornament, as 
has been shown by Dr Speck. 

With the Lroquois the celes+ 
Fro, 63.—Quill embroidery employing the tial-tree symbel is represented 

Syo-carve. wat, Seneca specimen, generally by this aries-like figure. 
The earth-tree, on the other hand, is less highly conventional- 
ized. With the Iroquois, as with many other tribes of the forest 
area of North America, the Ojibwa for example, the ordinary 
tree sign is commonly used—that depicting the upward slanting 
branches of the balsam fir. Figure 66 shows an Ojibwa picto- 
graph which is interpreted as "the big tree in the middle of the 
earth.” The termina) buds on the conventionalized trees of 
the Huron moose-hair embroidery type resemble in form this 
balsam-fir symbol. The Hurons, indeed, call the bud “balsam 
fir."* ‘The method of slanting the Hair to form the design creates 





'LaGtau, Metis der Saupaget Ameriquaing, tome tm, pl. 5. 1.43, Pata, t7m4. 
Speck, Frank G., Ethnology of the Vuehi Indiana. Anthropological Papers of the 
University uf Pransglvenia, vol. -. fio, 1, tg¢09g. 


"See Speck. F. t.. Huron Moose Halr Ernhrottery, dimericon A milropologist, 
Me Se WO EL, By 2; pt 
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the resemblance and in all probability causes the confusion. Used 
alone, the “bud” would be a tree if placed in proper position, but 
as ordinarily used by the Hurons, at the extremity of an embroidered 
branch (see fig..67), it seems paradoxical to find a tree on the small 
end of one of its branches. This is discussed more fully hereinafter. 

Figure 62, ¢, f, show the Iroquois “middle-of-the-world tree” 
as used in conjunction with the sky-dome and sun symbols, 





Bic. t4a—Varlous forme of the celestial tree. Here the onlt is superposed to 
form the tree. 


Another, and more elaborate, form of the “tree” as it appears 
in Iroquoian decorative art is a flowering plant or tree having con- 
ventionalized leaves (generally “long leaves"), branches, buds, 
tendrils; and flowers. In plate xxxvi ts shown the flowering tree 
as embroidered in porcupine-quills on an Troquois pouch collected 
by Lewis H. Morgan and now in the New York State Museum, It 
will be observed that here the diverging curved lines play a con- 
epicuous part in the make-upof the tree. Like all lroquois symbolic 
trees of the purely conventional type, this is exactly balanced on 
each side of the central line that represents the trunk or stalk. 

With the Hurons these trees ure likewise used as an adornment 
for bags and other things where a comparatively large surface is 
afforded, Dr Speck illustrates one of these trees in the article on 
moose-hair embroidery previously cited, and gives the Huron 
interpretation of the various parts of the tree. The Huron design 
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appears in figure 67, a4, which is similar to the one illustrated by 
Dr Speck. [t is interesting to note that with the Hurons the top- 
most flower is called nota flower but a star, this suggesting some dim 
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Fic. 63.—Seneca oisccusin showing 
Blogke tendri] used ge eo decorative 
border, 


recollection af the ‘tree of light." 
The confederate Iroquois made sim- 
lat trees (see pl. XXXVI; also fig. 
67, 6), though they interpret some 
of the parts somewhat differently. 
With them the significance of the 
tree is recognized. Mr Hewitt 
describes the tree in his Onondaga 
creation myth.' His informants 
in relating the mvth said: ‘And 
there beside the lodge stands the 
tree that is called Tooth (Owed jd’). 
Moreover, the blossoms this stand- 
ing tree bears cause the world to 


light, making it light for men-be- 


ings dwelling there.” This agrees 
with the Seneca version previously 
cited. 

The “tree of peace” symbolic- 
ally planted by Dekiinawi'dé, as has 
been noted, was called the “tree -of 
the great long leaves." It will be 
observed that the “tree of light,” 
in nearly every case where leaves 
are shown at all, has long, sword- 
like leaves. This is true in the 
case of the older patterns of the 
Hurons as well as of the [roquois. 
The Hurons, however, now call 
these long leaves ‘dead branches” 
and the onopened flowers “balsam 
hr." 


‘Hewitt, J. N. 8, Iroquois Cosmology, at van. Rep. Bar, Am, Ethn;, Washing 


tm, 1903, pet i. p. 254 
Speck, oF cit 
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fos POUCH WITH EMBAOIDERED PLANT Of TREE CFSIGNS, (SPECIMEN COLLECTED ar 
LEWIS H. MORGAN FOR THE NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM.) ONE-HALF BEFE 
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The Hurons, as most of the Lroquois, have probably forgotten 
or confused the true names of the elements of their designs. These 
desigtis, with the Huron at least, seem to have undergone some 
change, due to the necessities of trade—of working their patterns 
quickly in outline. Compare the Huron and the Llroquois forms 
in figure 67,@ and 6. It is most important to observe, however, that 
oftentimes, when the object of using a symbol is- primarily for 
decorative purposes, the Indian artist or needle-worker gives parts 
of the design “ pattern names” often at entire variance with the real 
meaning of the part but based on real or fancied 
resemblance. With the Hurons, with whom the 
decorative element is now of primary import- 
ance, this seems to have been the case. Indeed, 
Dr Speck does not say that the parts of the de- 
aiena which he illustrates an: symbols, though he 
gives the names which the Hurons told him. 
The Hurons are very likely making “trees of a 
light" and do not know it, in this respect being Fic. 66.—" The 
similar to their Iroquois brethren. The designs ‘x tree in the mid- 

; - rs dle of the earth.” 
are worked, as some of my Indian informants Sain ale OH tere 
say, “because they are Indian,” and likewise be-  sgjiteiwin. 
cause they have become accustomed to them 
and because there seems nothing more:appropnate to invent. 

This instance suggests how, with change of environment, myths, 
syinhbols, and ceremental rites may lost their earlier meaning and 
yet preserve their outward form. 

The “two-curve" motive in Indian art is widely distributed 
throughout America, In many instances it seems to have meanings 
similar to that given it by the [roquois, though there are other 
instances in which it has nor, It t sometimes used, with a few 
simple additions, to represent the face of the thunderbird, or even 
the human face, at least the eves and nose. In a more elaborate 
form it is found in the Fejérvary oadex as a tree symbol, though 
a vanation of the form in the Vienna codex makes the cross-section 
of a vase. 

It is not strange that the simple outline should be found almost 
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universally. It is one of those conceptions in art that would occur 
to any people independently. Many things in mature suggest it. 


lt ts not its outline, however, so much as its use as.a dehnite symbol 


and its combination with others that gives it interest to the writer. 





rit. 67.—e, Huron mooet-hair embrolery tree. (The large flower at the cop is 


called a star hy the Huron b, Seta porcupine ull) enbmidery tree. {From 


photogrmphe of ppeciinerts in the New York State M reser, 


The workd-tree with its long leaves and luminous flowers is 
worthy of more detaved consideration. [t seems to have been ‘a 
deep-rooted concept with certam branches of the Algonquin stock 
and of the Iroquois, affecting not only their mythology and cere- 
moniil language, but also their decorative art. Whether the idea 
has a deeper and more primitive meaning than here suggested 
the author docs not preter to know. 


Naw Vour Srare Milam 
ALBANY, NEw VYorre 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PREHISTORIC 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND ARCHEOLOGY, GENEVA 


(INTERNATIONAL ANTHROPOMETRIC AGREEM EXT) 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


HE Fourteenth International Congress of Prehistoric Anthro- 
pology and Archeology was held in the aula of the University, 
Geneva, September 9-14, 1912. On the evening of the 8th, 

Professor Eugéne Pittard, president of the Congress, and Pro- 
fessor Edouard Naville, honorary president, received the members 
informally at the Atheneum. The attendance was good throughout 
the week, 149 delegates being present from 112 institutions repre- 
senting at least 20 nations, 12 of which sent government delegates. 
A. Hrilitka, George Grant MacCurdy, and Charles Peabmly repre- 
sented the United States Government, The total enrolment was 
nearly Gtk), 

More than six years had elapsed since the last Congress (Monaco) 
was held. In view of the immense progress made in the domain 
of the prehistoric during this time, the program was exceptionally 
long and interesting. As no provision had been made for a division 
of the program into sections, each treating a related group of subh- 
jects, it was necessary not only to limit each speaker to ten minutes 
but also to abridge the discussion far beyond a desirable limit. 
Fortunately, however, many of the papers were supplemented by 
generous exhibits of original specimens, casts, drawings, plans, 
photographs, etc,, for which the University furnished sultable 
cases and ample and convenient wall space. The large collection 
of original specimens from Spain, including remains of Elephas 
@ntignus associated with a Chellean and perhaps pre-Chellean 
industry, and the Celt-Iberian sepultures, exhibited by the Marquis . 
of Cerralbo, deserve special mention. Other exhibitors, to all of 

621 
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whom the thanks of the members present are due, will be named 
in the program that js toa follow, 

The following amendments to the constitution, recommended at 
the Congress of Monaco, were adopted at the firat seance of the 
Geneva: Congress and went immediately into effect: 

"The official language of the Congress is French: it is waed for the 
publication of the proceedings and the correspondence of the Commission 
of organization and of the Committees, However, the members of the 
Congress may, in their letters, communications, or readings make use of 
German, English, or Italian. Communications in these three languages 
shall be accompanied by a résumé in French, and the discussions before 
the Congress shall continue to be made in French. 

“The maximum number of communications which any author may 
ent=r on the program is limited to four." 

At the same seance an anthropometric commission, consisting 
of the following members, was appointed to continue the work of 
unification of anthropometric measurements begun at the Congress 
of Monaco! and to report at the close of the session: MM. Chantre 
(France), Czekanowski (Russia), Duckworth (Great Britain), Fras- 
setto (Italy), Giuffrida-Ruggeri (Italy), Godin (France), Hillebrand 
(Hungary), Hoyos Sainz (Spain), Hrdlitka (United States}, Loth 
(Russian Poland), von Luschan (Germany), MacCurdy (United 
States), Manouvrier (France), Marett (Great Britain), Mayet 
(France), Mochi (Italy), Musgrove (Great Britain), Pittard (Switzer- 
land), Rivet (France), Schlaginhaufen (Switzerland), Sergi (Italy), 
Sollas (Great Britain), Volkov (Russia), Weisgerber (France). 

This commission held three meetings: on the mth under the 
presidency of Manouvrier; on the 13th under the presidency of 
Sergi: on the 14th under the presidency af Duckworth. 

The reporters appointed were Duckworth, Rivet, and Schlagin- 
haufen. 

The entire report was adopted unanimously by the commission in 
the meeting of the 14th, and by the Congress on the same day in 
its closing session. 





‘ Compit Hinde, Congr. intern. dante. ef d'arcatol. Prefitts,. 14° session, Monacn, 
1poG, tame UH, pp ST 704. 
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INTERNATIONAL AGHEEMENT FOR THE LW SIFICATION OF ANTHROPOMETRIC 
MeraAsvRESs ON THE Living 
General Principles 

a, For measurements on living subjects, the upright postion & adopted. 

+, The projection method is adopted, except in cases where special mention 
ie made of a different method. 

¢(, For paired measurements, it le recommended to operate on the left site and 
to take bilateral measurements for the height of the acromion and the great 
trochanter above the surfoce on which the subject stands 

d. Observers ore urged always to indicate precisely thelr mothia! amid inatro- 
merit icon. 

@ It ia very particolurly réeommended to persona desirous ol using anthro- 
pometry not to be content with a theoretical study of the measuring procesecs, but 
to earn them practically in the different taboratones where they are taught. 


Measures in Detaii! 

1. Hetghi—Subject standing ono horizontal firm wurface (not leaning against. 
a Vertical wall or support), the arma pendent, the palm of the hand turned inward, 
the fingers vertical, the heels touching, the eyes directed horizontally. [In this 
position measure the height of the vertex above the horizontal surface on which 
the subject etancds. 

*2. Auditory opening —Startmyg pomt: the anterior portion of the notch 
between the tragus.and the helix (point already adopred at che Monaco Congress, 
op. cit., p. 991). 

“3. Chya.—Starting pont: median pont on the infenor borer of the 
manctible, 

he Presternal noich.—At its lowest point. 
“5, Nipple—Start [rom its center, Exclide women with pemlent breasts, 

"6. Unebtficus.—Center of the umbilical cicatrice. 

"7. Pubes.—Median point on the upper border of the symphvais pubis. In 
cases Where it ia dificult to locate this point, be guided by the lower ventral fold. 

"8. Sganous process of the fifth himbar veriebra.—To find thik point easily, 
cause the trunk of the subject to be flexed. a position in which the spinous process 
in question is indicated by a prominence. 

o Height sitting —Cause the subject to be seated on a stool, horizontal and 
firm, 30 ro 40 cm. in-height (this height varying with the height of the subject), 
the logs Gexrd. Place the back in contact with a vertical plane or with the 

anthropometcr at the level of the sacral region ami between the two shoulder- 
blades, The head should be in the same position as for the height standing. 
Measure the bright of the vertex above the horizontal plane of thr steal. 








' Tramilated from Or Rivet’s copy. Measores marked by an asterisk are thoon 
for which the aubject should be in the same position a for the beight (newsure No. i). 
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10, Height of the pelvis.—The subject being in the position for the height sit- 
ting, meavure the height of the summit of the iliac crest above the plane of the 
Broo, 

*t1, Acromion,— Upper external border of the acromion. 

*j9 Grea! frichanter—Upper border of the great trochanter, 

*15. Anterior superior diac spine-—Summit of thivapinn. Incases where it 
ia difficult to find this point, follow Poupart's ligament to its point of insertion, 
Which t= precisely the spine in question. 

*14. Ethow.—Kadio-humeral line. 

“fs. Wrid—lInferior point of the sryloid process.of the radius. 

"16. Extremely of the middle singer, | 

"17. Anee—Point on the upper margin of the internal tuberosity of the head 
of the tibia. 

“18. Anble—Infering point of the Internal malleolivs, 

*19, Stretch—Place the subject agains a wall, the arms extended hori- 
contully, the banule completely open, the palm forward, and measure the distance 
front the extremity of ane middle Anger to that of the other, Lf no wall le to be 
had, place the rigid anthropameter horizontally behind the subject, whose 
poetion should be the same aa above described, and take the eame measure. 
Whichever method i employed, demand of the subject the maximum extension. 

"20, (i-acromeal diameter.—Masximum ilistance between the two acromions. 

‘a. Bihumerot diamefers—Maximum distance between the two delroid 
promincoces (moasure of econdary importance). 

"22. Bimamelon.—Distance between the centers of the two nipples {same 
observatlin as for measure No, 5) (secondary measure}. 

“23, Ai-tiec digmeter—Maximum distance between the external margins 
of the fiae crests, 

"24. Bisptnol diameter ——Distance between the two anterior superior iliac 
epinor (cf. nieasnre No. 13). 

"25. Bitrochinteric digintiey.—Maximum ilistance between the external 
faces of the great trochanters: Tt i necessary to prees rimly against the tiside. 

*26. External antero-posterior diameter of the pelviz—Starting pointe: in front, 
upper border af the symphysia pubis and in a median line: behind, summit of 
the spinous process of the Afth humbar vertebra: 

“a7. Tratrecroe diameter of the thorax No.-1—Measured in a horizontal plane 
at the level of the xiphoii appendix, ‘Take the average of the measures noted 
ducing inhalation and eahalation, or take the measure in an intermediate state! 

“28; Tronserse diguerter of the theraz No. 2—In a horizontal plane at the 


level of the upper border of the fourth chondro-sternal articulation (secondary 
measure). | 


‘For measure Net. 27-99 tle mocemary to employ calipers with large blurt 


extremities, ae the pomis of ordinary calipers would wip Inte the intercostal epucee 
this falsifying the resulta. 
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"29. Anteroposterior diameter ef the thorax No, ti—Ln the same plane os 
measure So. 27. 

"30. Amfero-pasterive digter of the thorae Ne. 2.—I[n the same plane a4 
measure Nu, 28 (secondary measure), 

“31. dfetght of the sternum.—Measure) with sliding compas from the lowest 
point of the presternal notch to the base of the xiphoid appendix. 

32. Bicomdylar diameter of the Aumerus (secondary measure). 

43. Brstyloid diameter of the forearm (secondary measure), 

34. Sword var diameter df the femur (secondary measure). 

35. Bimulieolar diameter (sccondary measure), 

"36, Thoracic circumfermmee.—Io a honzontal plane at the level of the hase 
of the xiphoid appendix (secondary measure), 

37. Circumference af the eck —The smallest circumference. 

38, Circtomference of the upper aee.—The maximum circumicrence bclow the 
deltoid, the arm being ina atate of repour, 

39. Circumference of the upper arm in comfracied sole. —Masxinum ecineuin- 
ference at the same level as measure No. 38 (secondary measure). 

yo. Afaxtetum circumference of the forearm—At the bevel of tho opiteochlear 
and epicondylar muscles, a. ¢., immediately below the Joint-level. 

41. finan, corcumference of the forearm.—Above the styloid processes of 
the radius and ulna. 

42. Moaxtaum circumference of the thigh—At the level of the gluteal fold. 

43. Afinimem crcomfcrence of the fhigh.—Juet above the knee. 

44. Cirewmiferenee af the calf—The inasxinuin, 

45. Afni circumference of he anble. 

46. Minimum crcomference of the waiu,—Most restricted portion of the ab- 

47- Contour of ike hand—The right hand bs applied ono leaf of paper, the 
fingers moderately separated, the axis of the middle finger in Une with the axis 
of the forearm, Mark the twu extromitics of the bietyloid fine: from these points 
trace the contour of the pul and fingers with a penci) cleft longitudinally and 
held perpendicular to the paper. Mark by pots the termination of cach inter- 
digital space and the metacarpo-phalanges! articularion at cach wide, 

8. Contour of the foot—The right foot is placed on a teal of paper, the leg 
being perpendicular to the paper, Mark by a stroke the ratromitics of the mal- 
leoliand the metatarsy-phulungeal articulation at cach side: thon trace the contour 
of the foot anil toes in the same way as for measure No. 47, indicating the termi- 
nation of each interdigital space, [tie weeless to trace the internal border between 
the malleolar and the metutarso-phalangeal points, as it would always be inexact. 

49. Height of the arch.—The foot in the same position 44 for weusure Na, 4S, 
measure by means of a vertical sliding compass the vertical dlatanece from the 
plane of support to the upper border of the ecaphoid (secondary nicasure). 

The Anthropometric Commission as well as the Congress tinani- 
mously adopted the following technique and resolutions: 


4M, ANTH. M.S. Lea 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF THE HeichT gy¥ THE Alp or THR Lonaponns 
To reconstruct the hewghe by the aid of the longbones, measure the maximum 
length. of these bones, with the exception of the femur, which is to be measured 
in position, and of the tibiz, which is likewise to be measured in position, withour 


RESOLUTIONS 


1, Resocven; that for the graphic representation of skulls, anthropologists 
employ the horizontal plane either of Broca or of the Frankfort agreement. 

2. Resovven: that anthropolegists publish integrally all their measures. 

It was voted to recommend to the next Congress, which will no 
doubt be held at Madrid in 1915, an amendment to the constitution 
uimitting the Spanish language on the same footing as English, Ger- 
man, and Italian (a similar recommendation to admit all the Slavic 
languages was rejected); also that hereafter the program be divided 
into sections: (1) the stone age, (2) the age of metals, and (3) anthro- 
pology properly so-called (somatology). with the understanding, 
however, that communications comprehensive in character should 
still be treated in general session. | 

The following resolutions were adopted - 

(1) Asking Siavic societies and authors to give résumés of their publications 
in French, German, or Latin, 

(2) Thot in view of the danger to originals from fire and theft, museums 
possessing important prehistoric or protohistoric objects made of precious metals 
be weked to have the same reproduced in metal or plaster, 

(3) That thie Congress enter into omical relations with an international 
congres:' now in process of formution and destined to cultivate particularly the 
field of ethnography and physical anthropology, 

The Council in which this last resolution tok ahape were of the 
opinion that the name eventually to be chosen for the new congress 
should not be such as would lead to confusing it with thar of the 
existing Congress, and that the two should not meet in the same 
year. The hilteenth session of the International Congress of 
Prehistoric Anthropology and Archeology will be held in 1915, at 
Madrid in case of an official invitation. The new international 
congress, #8 yet unnamed, will probably take final shape at the 
Washington meeting of the International Congress of Americanists, 
ancl the first session will perhaps be called for 1916. 

' Sor American Anthropalogis, oa, xT, wok, 1pr2. 
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‘The one fact that stood out most impressively at Geneva was the 
recent development of the prehistoric in Spain, on the one hand 
by the Marquis of Cerralbo and on the other by the Institut de 
Paléontologie Humaine in Paris, an international institution founded 
by the Prince of Monaco. Within the last five years the Marquis of 
Cerralbo has in his private capacity excavated 52 prehistoric sta- 
tions and is now carrying on work at 10. Through his efforts the 
Government of Spain founded last June a Comisién de Explora- 
ciones Espeleolégicas, a branch of the Instituro Nacional de Ciencias 
Naturales. This foundation was inspired in a large measure by the 
success of the Institut founded by the Prince of Monaco. It is 
fortunate that prehistoric archeology should have the powerlul 
support of two such influential men, both of whom received a special 
vote of thanks of the Congress. Another name that shouid not 
be overlooked in this connection is that of M. Louis Siret. a Belgian 
with large business interests in Spain, who for many yeats has made 
good use of his exceptional archeological opportunities. 

lf the present rate of progress continues along these lines during 
the next three years, the Madrid Congress will be a pilgrimage that 
no prehistonan can afford to miss. 

The social functions of the week were especially well regulated 
and highly enjoved by all present. Each member was given a 
‘carnet” which contained not only the dates and places of the 
events but also free coupon tickets to and from each function. On 
Monday from § to 8.30 P.M. Professor Edouard Naville (honorary 
president) and Mme Naville received at their beautiful country 
place Malagny near Geneva. ‘The whole of Tuesday afternoon was 
devoted to'an excursion to Saléve, where President Pittard gave an 
interesting talk on “The Prehistory of the Environs of Geneva.” 
Thursday afternoon the City Council of Geneva received at the 
Ariana Museum: and in the evening Professor Oscar Montelius 
of Stockholm gave an illustrated lecture on “The Relations between 
Italy and Central Europe during the Bronze Age.” A tour of the 
Lake of Geneva (or Lake Léman as the inhabitants of the Canton 
of Vaud prefer to call it) occupied the whole of Thursday, with 
luncheon in the historic Castle of Chillon offered by the State Coun- 
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cil of the Canton de Vaud, and dinner on board the boat offered 
by the Local Committee of the Congress. The city water-front 
was brilliantly illuminated for the return at 8 pat. The city of 
Geneva was hostess Friday afternoon from 4 to 6 at the new Museum 
ef Art and History (containing also important prehistoric collec- 
tions). The same evening Professor Emile Cartailhac. lectured 
before a large audience in Victoria Hall on “Man of the Caverns." 
The official banquet in the foyer of the Theater Saturday evening 
offered by the State Council of the Republic of Geneva and followed 
by 4 representation of a “Fete Montagnarde™ closed the festivities 
ofthe week. [twas made the oceasion of the official announcement 
of the founding of an Institute of Anthropology at Geneva, that 
President Eugéne Pittard was to be the director, and that inaddition 
to the professorship, ample funds had been raised by private sub- 
scription to meet the annual needs of such an institute. In prepara- 
tion for, and especially during the week of the Congress, Professor 
Pittard abundantly demonstrated his fitmess for the new post bo 
which he has been called; and Geneva did well to honor him in the 
presence of his colleagues assembled from all parts of the world. 
About forty members accepted the invitation to take part ina 
five days’ excursion (September 16-20) to important lake-dwellings 
and museums—Bevaix (Trevtel), Neuchatel, St Blaise, La Téne: 
Bienne, Bale, Zirich, Lucerne, Lausanne. 
The following is 4 complete list of the papers presented at the 
Congress: 
J. Bavex, The Glacial Periods (Theories of Penick). 
Abbé H. Baum. The Subdivisions of the Upper Paleolithic and their Sig- 
nificahee. 
J. Hiessaxn, The Paleolithic Cavern of Pesko, Hungary (Exhibit of original 
Bpecimens). 
L. Cartan, The Evolution of the Stone Industry during the Paleolithic. 
Marquis of Ceagatno, Torralba, the most ancient station of Europe in which 
archeologmal remains have been found? (Exhibit of original specimens). 
V. Comsost. (1) Chronology and Stratigephy of Neolithic and Paleolithic 
Industries in the Holocene and Plettocene deposits uf Northern France, 
especially in the Valley of the Somnre. 


(2) A Mousterian luduetry associated with o warm Fauna in the Valley of 
the Sonmme (Eshibit of original specimens). 
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A. Mocmt. The Succession of Paleolithic Industries and Changes mm the Pleisto- 
cene Fauna in bialy (Exhibit of original specimens), 
M. Antox, New Qhiaternary Crania from Spain (Exhibit). 
L. Cavtran and D. Pernoxy, The Recent Discovery of two Mousterian Slcle- 
tons at La Ferrassie (Dordogne). 
L.deHovos Samz. Crania af the Cro-Magnon Type from Old Castile (Exhibit 
of photographs and maps). 
RK. BR. Mawetrr. Prehistoric Man tn Jersey. 
M, Bours, (1) Howe neondertalensis and the Place it should Occupy among the 
Hominida (Exhibit of caste), 
(2) The Institute of Human Paleontology in Pans. 
V. Giereama-Ruccest, A Scheme of Classification for living Hominule. 
Count Bicovex. A oew Cavern with Pareral Engravings in the Department 
of Ariége: the Cavern of the Tuc d'Audoubert (Exhibit). 
Abbé H. Buxum-and L. Carman. Engravings on Stalagmite from the Cavern 
of Teyjat, Dordogne (Exhibit of original drawings), 
I. Daagvest, “The First Step in the Prehistaric Art of Europe. 
M. Honenes. The Prehistoric Art of Eqrope by Epochs and Regions 
B. Resex. (1) The Age and Significance of the Prehistoric Engravings (Exhibit). 
(2) (Certain Series of New Prehistoric Engravings 
(a) Prehistoric Fortification in the Neighborhoml of Geneva, 
S. Remace. Some Specimens of Cavern Art. 
L. Coutm. ‘Tardenoisian, Capsian, Getalian, Geneyenian (geometric finta) 
(Exhibit), 
L. Dipow, An Aurignacian Station near Sergeac. 
G. Jousset pe Betteswe, Comparative Technique ia the Amygdiloid Type of 


Industry. 
The Abbés H. Oweaaane and H. Barvit. Excavations at the Cavern of 
Castillo (Spain). 


G. Laraxwe. (3) The Venus of Laussel (Exhibit of caste), 
(2) Azilian Stations on the Shore of Bas Medoc- 
E. Prrragp, (1) The Prehistoric in the Valley of Rebiéres, 
(2) Aurignacian Station: Les Rebitres 11 (Exhibit of original apeciinens). 
E. Prrramp and R. Moxraspox. An Aurignarcian Microlithic Industry (Exhibit 
ROA Surte. An Aurignacian Facies in England (Exhibit of original specimens}. 
Ts. Votkow, Rocent Discoveries in o Paleolithic Station at Méline, keane 
(Exhible of original ipecioens). 
M, Baupotix. The Orientation of Dolneens. 
Bagon A. Beaxc. Excavations in Savoy: Preliminary Kesolts,; Acilinn, 
Neolithic, Eneolithic, and Protahtstoric. 
Marquis of Cemmanso, (1) Dberian Necropoles (Exhibit). 
(2) Neolithic Monuments of Central Spain, 
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H. Conor, (1) Prebetenc and Protohistoric Times in Alesta. 

(2) The Excavation of a Tumulus at Minot, with Incineration “in dome.” 

Abbé F, Heawer. (1) Statue Menhirs of Aveyron and of Traly. 

(2) Bronze Spheroids. 
(3) The Sepulchral Cavern of Nant | 
R. A. Stewaat-MacauiuTem (1) Some Excavations recently made in Ireland, 
(2) A Nedlithic Cavern at Ghezer (Palestine). 
D, MacRrrene. (1), Cyclopean: Constructions in Scotland, 
(2) The Kayak in Northeastern Europe. 
(3) Pygmies among the ancient Egyptians and the Hebrews, 

J. DE Samt-VeNakt. Some Coriows [ron Tranchets” of the La Téne Period, 

Mme. Bauserr. Prehistoric Stone Amyleis from Teotihiacan, Mexico, 

Ac Heoucea. The Remains in Siberia, Mongolia, and other parts of Eastern 
Asta of a Race that Peopled America, 

CHastes Pranopy, The Present State of the Question of Diluvial Man at 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

N.H. Wincnernt., Prehistoric Manin Kansas: Read by Dr Peabody (Exhibit 
of original specimens}, 

L. Staet, Comparative Stuly of the Symboli represented on Protohistoric 
Monuments or Objects, 

M. Baupoum, (1) Comparative Study of Pestiferm Seulprutes and Engravings. 

(2) Comporitive Study of Engravings representing the Horse's Foot. 

J. Décorterre. Origin and Use of [ron in Europe, 

M. Exsteess, Industry of the Extinct Tasmanians. 

H. MOtier. (1) Stations with Azilian Facies from the Neighborhood of 
Grenoble. 

(2) The Necessity of an tnternational Commission on Archeological Nomen- 
clatore. 

Mime. Caova. Neolithic Implements from the Coast of Mauritania, Africa 
(Exhibit of original specimens), 

H. S. Wettcous. Prehistoric Discoveries in the Soudan. (Exhibit). 

F. Huvnaots. The Earliest Manifestations of Religiows Ideas by Neolithic 
and Druldic Populations, according. to the Discoveries mace at Tongres, 
Belgium (Exhibir). 

L. SCHACDEL. Pitted Stones, their Origin, Significanes, atid Destination. 

GB. M. Framanp. (§) Prehistoric Sahara. 

(2) The Worship of the Sun in Prehistoric Times. 

F. Sakasix. Colored Pebbles from the Cavern of Birseck, near Bale (Exhibit 
of anginal epectmens). 

G. Nicote. Prehistoric Vases from Thessaly, 

MH. Heese. The Androphagous Carniver of the Gandestrup Vase, Read by 
S. Reinach, 

G, Revert. An International Organization for the Anthropometry of (Children, 

P. Goorm, The Relation between the Evolution af Growth and Puberty. 
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S Rermack. An Iberian Ornament (Exhibit), 
H. M, Amt The Status of Archeological Workin Canada. 


L. Bioavtt ox Grésicey. Prehistoric Researches in the Safine Valley. 


C. Frowmesce. How to Recognize the Age of Ferruginows Scoria: 


Wate UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, Conn, 
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THE LINGUISTIC POSITION OF THE PAWUMWA 
INDIANS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


ARTICLES like that of Mr J. D. Haseman, entitled “Some 
A Notes on the Pawumwa Indians of South America,” which 
appeared in the Agvrican Anthropologist for April-June, 
1gr2, are a distinct addition to the scanty literature concerning 
many of the aboriginal peoples of the southern half of the New 
World.. Of especial importance is the vocabulary of 123 words, 
quite sufficient to determine the linguistic position of these Indians 
who, according to Mr Haseman (p. 333). “are apparently unknown 
to science and live under conditions little or not at all affected by 
the civilization of the white man." ‘The Pawumwa Indians live 
in a region of South America that has furnished manv linguistic 
stocks and dialects. The Bolivian-Brazilian. country between 
10° and 20° south latitude and 58° and 7o° west longitude has, at 
some time or other, embraced nearly a score of independent tongues. 
According to Mr Haseman, the hunting grounds of the Pawumwa 
Indians are on the Brazilian side of the Rio Guaporé, not far from 
Fort Principe de Beira, which is situated in the region of south 
latitude 12° and west longitude 65°, above the confluence of the 
Rio Guaporé and Rio Mamoré. The permanent village of the 
Pawumwa, Mr Haseman states (p. 338), is situated "on the head- 
waters of Rio Sio Miguel.” At first sight, it seemed as if the 
Pawumwa represented a new and distinct stock of American 
aborigines, but this does not prove to be the case, the vocabulary 
collected by Mr Haseman serving to indicate the linguistic relation- 
ship of these interesting Indians with others already on record. 
Among the Indian tribes of the GuaporéMamort region of 
eastern Bolivia, concerning whom we know but little, are the [té 
(or lténés) and the Chapacura (or Tapacura). D'Orbigny!' gives a 
brief account of the “ Nation Ité ou [ténés*”’ (pp, 307-308) and of 
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the “Nation Chapacura™ (pp. 288-290). In the comparative 
vocabulary facing page 80 he records 23 words in lté and Chapa- 
cura—the Chapacura terms for “father’’ and “mother” (Hatia 
and mama) and the Ité term for “evil spirit’ (fuméke) are cited 
elsewhere. The statement is also made that the Quitemocas are 
a branch of the Chapacuras, their language showing some dialectal 
differences. Father Cardiis,! in his work on the Franciscan missions 
of Bolivia, gives vocabularies of Iténés and Chapacura, taken from 
d'Orbigny. This seems to be all the accessible linguistic material. 

The territory assigned to the Tté or Lténé Indians lies tn north- 
eastern Bolivia around the confluence of the Rio Mamoré and the 
Rio Guaporé (also known as Rio [ténés), and on some of their 
smaller affluents, in the region of 12*-13° south latitude and 64°-66° 
west longitude. In 1831, according to d'Orbigny, they numbered 
some 1,000, all “wild,” and roving considerably to the north and 
éast, “There were at that time also a few prisoners at Exaltacién. 
Balzan, in 1892, locates the Iténés in the region of 12°-13° south 
latitude and 64°65" west longitude. 

The original habitat of the Chapacura Indians seems to have 
been the banks of the Rio Baures (Rio Branco), near the Guarayo 
lake, in eastern Bolivia, in the region of 15° south fatitude and 
62° 30° west longitude. The mission records sometimes term them 
Guarayos or Hwarayws, a fact leading to their being mistakenly 
identified with the Guarand, just as the name Naachi, with which 
they designate themselves, has caused another incorrect identi- 
fication with the Paraguayan Gwachi. In 1831, according to 
d'Orbigny, they were represented at the mission of Carmen de 
Maéxos by some 300 individuals. To this stock belonged also some 
7oo Quitemocas, likewise some 300 “wild" Indians. Hervas cites 
the “ Quitema™ as an independent linguistic stock of the Chiquitan 
region, but d’Orbigny observes (p. 289) that “the language of the 
Quitemocas possesses many terms different from those of the 
Chapacuras, due perhaps to old relations with some other distinct 
people.” It is with the Ité and Chapacura languages that the 
Pawumwa seems to be related, as the following data will indicate. 


1. Cordis, Las Mirdome Frosciscanas entre lor Infieles de Boliria, ctc., Barcelona, 
TERS. 
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The T[tenean and Chapaciran words fram d'Orbigny may be 
here reproduced together with the corresponding words (where they 
happen to be given) in the Pawumwa vocabulary of Mr Haseman: 














[sect pa lrt | CHAPACUBA ol Phau a, 
Arrow hart | puraint 
Bow hive chininte 
Cheek brivee wrufarachi Latbeee) 
Ear emure tatlalackt frat’ ted 
Eat, to coer coh wtiri kil 4-und (7 cat) 
Eyes ba ingucht. tabilcs 
Fire tele ise rier 
Cave me Amite oe 
Hand wr | mmniche makutamnatci 
Head mith upacht di peter 
He, she comart | ericau ee Se 2 Sie 
T, te | mihi | wee! 0 tea bee-eas 
Man huatoks kiritiag poks Sacterarecst oe 
Moun panery | prebapetiter pbnawti 
Mountain pica peciin sbi’ 
Old wrwfi itarccum braked’ nw 
Sleep, to ti Puiine huachiad fram 
Sun mia pile Awe Pudi gud pire” 
Water romeo eM kam 
Wish, | rmire mos chocur eee eee ae 
Wish, | do not rabarire mare chic rae rrr 
Woman tana yo mo ke Jémariend 
Young rr | tohuem eiseees Ses 


Comparison of these three languages shows that the words. for 
eat,’ ‘fire,’ “moon,” ‘mountain,’ ‘sun,’ and ‘water’ aré identical 
or prictically identical in Itt, Chapacura, and Pawumwa, and that 
certain other agreements exist between Pawumwa and Chapacura. 
These amount to identities in the case of the words for ‘eye” (1té 
fo may not be the stem-word), and, perhaps, also, ‘ear’ and ‘head,’ 
Langer vocabularies of the languages in question must be awaited 
to settle the matter absoiutely, but the evidence here cited would 
appear to place the Pawumwa in the same linguistic group as the 
ité and the Chapacura.. The tté and Chapacura have hitherto 
‘been listed as independent linguistic stocks, but in the vocabulary 
of 23 woreda given by d'Orbigny it will be noted, that the words for 
‘eat,’ “eyes,” “fire,” ‘moon,’ ‘mountain,’ ‘sun, and ‘water’ are 
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identical, or practically so, i. «., more than one-fourth of the total 
number, which certainly suggests something more than mere 
borrowing. Nearly the same number (six words are of the same 
character) in all three languages, and some other resemblances 
appear between Pawumwa and Chapacura. The evidence in 
hand thus suggests that 1ié, Chapacura (with Quitemoca), and 
Pawumwa are branches of the same linguistic stock, or that 
Pawumwa is identical with Chapacura or with Ité, or perhaps 
that Pawumwa is more closely related to Chapacura than to Ité, 
as, indeed, d'Orbigny's vocabulary seems to suggest. A greater 
resemblance of Pawumwa to Chapacura may be argued also from 
the statement of d’Orbigny (p. 308) that [té avoids consonantal 
endings in its words, something not characteristic of Chapacura. 
He says also that Ité is more “laconic” than Chapacura. The 
fact noted by d'Orbigny aleo that Chapacura has a considera ble 
number of words terminating in +m, -n, etc., points to close rela- 
tionship with the Pawumwa. 

Provisionally it might be well to group [té, Chapacura, and 
Pawumwa together as forming one linguistic stock, and, since we 
at present possess more material concerning the Pawurmwa, the 
vocabulary of Mr Haseman being eo much larger than the [té and 
Chapacura vocabularies of d’Orbigny, it might be well also to 
assign, provisionally at least, to this linguistic family the name 
Pawumwan, constituted, on present evidence, of [té, Chapacura, 
‘and Pawunwa. 

In his vocabulary Mr Haseman includes the word hadics, with 
the meaning “bad man, dangerous, savage, enemy,” and with the 
further information (p. 344) that “any Pawumwa could without 
hesitation identify the arrows—always shouting 'Kabici"!" when 
shown arrows from other tribes.” It is probable that this word 
kabici is the same as Rabiti, tabixi, kabiSi, the appellation of an 
Arawakan tribe inhabiting, with the Paressi (also Armwakan), 
the source region of Rio Cabagal, Rio Jauru, Rie Juruena, and 
Rio Guaporé, in the Brazilian Matto Grosso.! 

Cras UNiveRsirr 

Woecester, Mass. 
i See M. Schmidt in Zeidechrifl fir Elbnolagi¢. rg13, vol, XL1V, pp, Tati 74. 


COLUMNS OF INFAMY 
By ROBERT FLETCHER 


_ OME years ago Rear-Admiral Greer, of the United States Navy, 
S who had recently been in command of the Mediterranean 
squadron, told me that while in Genoa he observed, in a 
desolate spot, a stone pillar that excited his curiasity. There was 
an inscription on it, and in reply to his inquiries he was told that 
it was " Colonna d'infdmia"—a column of infamy. No one could 
tell him anything of its origin, or of the person whose memory it 
was intended to dishonor. He visited the place a second time, and 
made a very careful copy of the inscription, which waa in Latin. 
and of which some of the letters had been partly defaced by time 
or accident. This copy he kindly sent to me, and I devoted sonie 
time to the study of the broken letters, succeeding finally in restor- 
ing the inscription to my satisfaction, The literal translation is this: 
“Let the Tomery of that moet wicked man, Jullus Coaar Vachers, be forever 
infamoins, who, ae he hud conspired against the Repoblic, auffered righteous 
Punishment by the scvering of his head from his body, the confiscation of his 
possessions, the banishment of his sons, and the demolition of his house, in the 
year of Salvation, 1625," 
If put in corresponding lines in homely English, it would read 
tlius: 





Curses upon the fame bestow 

H Julius Cassar Vachero: 

Who ‘gainst his country dared conspire, 
And lost his head by righteous ire; 

His wealth confiscate, soma expelled, 
No stone remains of where he dwelled, 

Tcould find nothing about this luckless Vacchero in any work 
on Italy, excepting a brief notice of the conspiracy in Sismondi’s 
History of the Italian Republics. Neither was there any reference 
to the pillar in any of the guide-books or descriptions of Genoa 
which 1 was able to consult, Clearly this was a case where the 
poet's line was applicable: 
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* Monuments themselves memorials peed," 

l ascertained from the Catalogue of Books in the British Museum 
that in the Archtvio stertco d'Italia, a collection of historical docu- 
ments of great rarity and importance, extending to nearly a hun- 
dred volumes, there is an account of this Vaechero conspiracy. 
Fortunately, a copy of this invaluable publication is in: the Library 
of Congress, where it is considered to be one of the special treas- 
ures of the historical department. I have, with some care, exam- 
ined its history of the conspiracy, the account of which extends 
through a hundred pages of the Archivio. The following is a very 
bref sketch of the affair which ended so fatally for its prime mover 
and held his name up to infamy for nearly three hundred vears. 

It is usual to speak of Italian history in the t2th and 13th cen- 
turies as that of the Free Cities; in the 14th and 15th centuries 
as the Age of Despots, to use Symonds’ curt phrase; and in the 
16th and rth centuries as the period of foreign intrigue and dom- 
ination. Genoa had passed through an experience like that of 
the other great [talian cities. In 1528 Andrea Doria, one of her 
most distinguished sons, succeeded in restoring her liberties to a 
certain extent, and the republic was established, with a Doge at 
its head. The tyranny of the son of the great admiral Gian- 
netto Doria wrought many changes in the form of government, 
and at the time now spoken of the affairs of the state were practi- 
cally controlled by an oligarchy consisting of certain families whose 
names were enrolled in what was known as the “Golden Book.” 

The Genoese, always o bold and rather turbulent people, were 
devoted to mercantile pursuits and the delights of money-making. 
In the fine arts their work bore no comparison with the achieve- 
ments of Florence, Milan, or Rome. In public works of utility 
and magnificence, Genoa displayed grandeur and invention. Her 
harbors were protected by a gigantic mole, and a superb aqueduct 
brought water into the city from the Ligurian Alps. 

Their reputation for greed and covetousness, combined with 
great audacity and courage. made the names of its citizens somewhat 
of a byword throughout Europe, and even in the last century 
Rivarol said of them: “Anywhere if you see a Genoese throw him- 
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self out of a fourth story window, do not hesitate to follow him— 
there will certainly be fifty per cent. to be made by it!" 

At the time of the conspiracy of Vacchero, in 1628, the govern- 
ment, nominally a republic with a Doge at its head, was actually 
under the control of the 170 families whose names were inscribed 
in the Golden Book and who alone had the right to sit in council, 
There were at least 450 families equally noble, and possessed of 
vast hereditury estates and dignities, who were excluded from 
all power. 

The “Act of mediation,” as it was termed, was an agreement 
between Andrea Doria and the new republic which he established 
in his native city, by which the government was to be composed of 
those whose names were inscribed in the Golden Book. ‘The act 
provided that there should be a yearly addition to this book of ten 
families—seven from the city of Genoa and three from the two 
Kivieres. The dominant rulers contrived to elude the consequences 
al this provision. They selected unmarried men without the 
potency of family connections, or poor men who could not com- 
pete in influence with the wealthy members of the council. The 
Doge was selected from their own class, and the government of 
the city and the state was thus absolutely under their control. 
The arrogance of these dominant rulers was a continual source 
al displeasure to the nobles and merchants who were not their 
asseciates. When a member of the council appeared in the market 
place, all hats were to be doffed to him. When, as often happened, 
he was a man possessed of no great wealth or dignity, the haughty 
nobles of long descent, and the wealthy burghers, were exasper- 
ated to the highest degree at the humiliation imposed upon them. 
A trifling event connected with this custom drove Giullario For- 
nari, a hery young noble, into the conspiracy with Vacchero: 

Julius Cesar Vacchero was theson of a merchant of Genoa. 
He followed his father's occupation, and, by his shrewdness and 
daring, acquired a very large fortune. He was known as “ Mer- 
cadante richissimo,” the richest merchant of Genoa, He was a 
man of somibre disposition, somewhat affecting the Spaniard in 
his demeanor, for there was a strong Spanish party at that time in 
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Genoa. In his later years he always wore armor, and his palace 
was filled with retainers, “braves” in the language of the day. 
This personal following was not at all unusual. It was retained 
only by the capacity to support these hirelings, whose daggers: 
were always ready to avenge an affront offered their master, and 
the influence and wealth of the latter, assisted by the venality of 
the tribunals, generally sufficed to protect the assassin. 

Vacchero’s wife was Hippolita Rela, of a distinguished Genoese 
family. She wasa high-spirited, noble lady, of whom her husband 
was proud and fond. In the hour of trial she showed herself worthy 
of his love. 

Bitter epigrams were circulated, in which Vacchero's character 
was not spared, and, what stung his haughty temper more than 
all, his wife's fair fame was sneeringly traduced|, 

Charles Emmanuel, the reigning Duke of Savoy, had claims 
on Genoa which he was anxious to enforce. Knowing the influ- 
ence which Vacchero's forcible character and immense wealth 
exercised, he opened communications with him by means of an 
adventurer known as the Count Ansaldo. An interview took place 
under extreme precautions of secrecy, and the part which the Duke 
Was to assume in the event of the success of the conspiracy was 

In the meantime, Vacchero sought by every means in his power 
to associate with him in his complot against the hated government 
such members of the families excluded from the Golden Book as 
were.able to bring armed followers to his aid, He spent money 
lavishly among the poorer citizens, that he might attach them to 
him, and he increased his already large retinue of braros, 

The plan of the conspiracy was this: On the morning of the 
first of April, 1628, they were to attack the Public Palace. slay the 
German guards, and put to death the members of the Council. 
The government was then to be reorganized, under the protection 
of the Duke of Savoy, with Vacchero at its head as Doge. 

As the momentous day approached, there were many dissensions 
among the conspirators. Vacchero desired to expel the tyrannical 
oligarchs and to establish the protectorate of the Duke of Savoy. 
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Fornari and his adherents had more zelfish and less lofty purposes, 
and proposed to re-form the government after their own views, 
The leaders of the companies of soldiers and bravos cared only for 
the prospect of booty from the sack of the opulent city. It is not 
surprising that among such discordant elements one man should be 
found ready to play the traitor’s part for the sake of gain. A 
Piedmontese captain, one Giacomo Ruffo, on the night of the zoth 
of March, obtained an audience of the ruling powers, and revealed 
the plot with the names of all the conspirators. 

The Doge and Council were well nigh frantic with rage and fear. 
They got together their guards and followers, but they did not 
venture to attack Vacchero's palace, full, as it was, of armed men 
with so daring a leader. The preparations of the government 
soon made it evident that the plot had been discovered, and the 
leading conspirators fled from the city. It became a race with 
those who were captured as to who should be foremost in confessing 
all, and more than all, of the particulars of the complot. Every- 
thing was laid tothe charge of Vacchero. He was the great tempter, 
the head and front of the conspiracy, and a reward of 4,000 
crowns was offered for his capture, 

Finding himself deserted by his friends and allies, he escaped 
from Genoa in disguise, and took refuge in a small country house, 
home of the parents of one of his humble followers. They, alarmed 
for the safety of their son, went out in the night and consulted with 
a neighbor as to the advisability of giving up the arch conspirator. 
The neighber, an astute fellow, described as a practitioner,” 
whatever that may mean, quicted the old couple, and betook him- 
self with all possible speed to Genoa, and offered to betray the hiding 
place of Vaechero to the authorities in consideration of the payment 
of the offered reward and a further promise of immunity for twa 
conspirators. The terms were agreed to and one of the pardons 
thus obtained was given to the young peasant, the follower of 
Vacchero, The adroit “practitioner” had the audacity to sel) the 
other pardon for the sum of 4,000 crowns to Fornan, one of the 
leading conspirators, The man’s double«lealing was discovered and 
punished, and it would seem that the pardon thus dearly bought was 
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disavowed by the authorities, for in Del Torre's list of those who were 
tried, with their sentences, after Fornari’s name comes the fatal 
word decapilalo, 

Vacchero, with twenty-two of his fellow conspirators, were 
speedily brought to trial. The Duke of Savoy, with much insist- 
ence, demanded their release, and boldly declared himself as the 
head of the conspiracy. Vaechero’s wife, sons, and followers were 
all imprisoned. Hippolita, undisinayed by the threat of torture, 
the ruin of her family, and the prayers of her father and mother, 
defied the judges to the last, and refused to betray any of the 
secrets of her husband. Of what became of the brave woman 
after the execution of her lord, the demolition of her palace, and the 
banishment of her sons, nothing is told. It seems certain that the 
sons were only boys, for if they had been young nien, coming of 
such blood, they certainly would have figured in the list of con- 
spirators. Let us hope that, with such a mother, the banished 
did not become bandits after the fashion of the time. The two 
words come from the same root—the ban—the proclamation which 
banished the criminals seldom failed to drive them into becoming 
handits. 

Of these who were tried, some were beheaded and others were 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. No detaile are given of the 
execution of Vacchero, except the simple word decapifato following 
his name, which leads the fatal list. The historian, Del Torre, 
gives what he calls the epitaph,” which, it is interesting to know, 
corresponds almost precisely with the inscription copied by Admiral 
Greer, The only variation iz in the spelling of the name of Vac- 
chero. In the “epitaph” and throughout the historical sketch 
the name is spelt with two c's, but in the inscription on the pillar, 
with only one. 

We know from this latter source that Vacchero was beheaded, 
his vast possessions were confiscated to the state, his sons were 
expelled from Genoa and forbidden to return, his palace was 
razed to the ground, and a pillar of stone erected on the site in 
éternal reprobation of his treason. 

We must judge Vacchero in the light of his own time. The 
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unnals Of Italy abound in just such daring attempts as His to seize 
the supreme control of the great cities. Had he succeeded, he 
might have figured in history with the Dorias, Sforzas, and Medi- 
cis—he failed, and there is only the column of infamy to record 
his mume. The history of the Italian republics in medieval and 
later times was, in fact, a history of successful and unsuccessful 
treasons. and Sir John Harrington's famous epigram might have 
been well applied to them. No one age can fairly judge of what 
circumstances in another age would justify revolt, There comesa 
time when it is humanity, and not rights or charters, which is 
involved, and then we can join with the poet and say: 
“The traitor to humanity is the traitor most sccureed: 
Man ls more than constitutions; better rot beneath the sod, 
Than be true Church and State; while we are doubly false to God!" 
List of works collected by Alessandro Manzont relating to the foregoing 
mibject, commencing with his own work,! 

I promessi eposi, storia: milanese del gecolo XVII seoperta © rifatta 
Edizione riveduta dall’ Autore, Storia della colonna infame inedita, 
Milano, dalla tipografia Ouglelmini «© Redaclli, 18g0-42. 8°, fig, 
B32 jE. 

Mlustrata con disegni-di F. Gonin, Massitio ('Axeglio, L. Bisi, ere, 

Storia della colonna infame. Edizione accresciuta dalle Osservazioni 
sulla tortura di Pietro Verri. Lugano, tipografia deHa Swixzera 
italiana, 1843. 10°, 284 pag, 

Storia della colonna infame. Napoli, 1444 (nello stablliniento tipo- 
grafico Capasso), pa", 143 pug. 

Storia della colonna. inflame. Napoli, per Gootano Nobile Hhraio- 
editore, 1443. 16°, 172 pag., con ritratto. 

Storia della colonna jnfame. Palermo, Frasconk Barbera, Clamis 
e Roberti editori, 1833, 16", 111 pag. 

Storia della colonna infame di Alessandro Manzoni, aggiuntovi il Cinque 
maggio dello stesso autore. Napoli, a vende da Gidaut Rondinella, 
1hg3;. 16°, 120 pag. 

Storia della colonna infame. Palermo, presso Fivterico Garofalo, 1844. 
12°, 108 pag. 

Storia della colonna infame, Ediszione alla quale furono aggiuute, come 
appendice, le Osservazioni sulla tortura di Pietro Verri. Parigi, 
Baudry, Libreria europea, 1843. 2", 467 pag. 

Wasmincron, D, ¢€. 


* From Catalogo della Sala Afanconiana, #*,. Milano, roo. pp. sjy-a4, 


THE INDIAN LINGUISTIC STOCKS OF OAXACA, MEXICO 
By WILLIAM H. MECHLING 


INTRODUCTION 

N the year 1886 Dr Antonio Pefiafiel collected vocabularies of 

| native languages from all parts of Mexico, but about a third 

of the total number came from Oaxaca. The volume of these 
vocabularies that has been printed deals entirely with the well- 
known Mexican of the Central Plateau region and therefore is of 
less interest than the-rest of the material. With the other four 
volumes into which Pefiahel divides his manuscripts nothing has 
been done, although it i hoped that they will coon be published 
by the Mexican Government. This paper and the accompanying 
map are based on these vocabularies, which Dr Pefafiel very kindly 
placed at the disposal of the writer during the winter of 1911-12, 
when he was the fellow of the Hispanic Society of America in the 
International School of American Archeology and Ethnology in 
Mexico City. 

As above mentioned, the state of Oaxaca is better represented in 
this collection than any other. For this reason, and because of the 
complexity and confusion that exist concerning the linguistic stocks 
of that state, a study of the numerous vocabularies from this area 
seemed! advisable. 

No detailed or accurate map of Oaxaca has yet beet published. 
The map used as a basis for the accompanying linguistic map ts a 
manuscript geological map in possession of the Instituto Geolégico 
of Mexico; this has proved fairly satisfactory, since all but seven- 
teen places have been located on it. 

The vocabularies are of two hundred and Afty words each. As 
they were all collected by different individuals, they are of course 
recorded with varying degrees of accuracy, and as the recorders 
had ne previous experience in work of this kind, the vocabularies 
cannot be relied on for the determination of lesser dialectic varia- 

O44 
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trons, consequently it has been impossible in many cases to deter- 
mine the finer linguistic divisions. In the case of the widespread 
Zapotecan language it was utterly impossible to determine the 
dialects, hence the older division of Orozco y Berra must suffice 
until a careful study of this language has been made, 

Several maps showing the distribution of the linguistic stocks 
of Mexico have been hitherto published, ‘The earliest (1864), and 
in most ways the best, at feast for Oaxaca, is the "Carta EtnogrAfica 
de México” that accompanies Orazen y Berra'’s Geografia de las 
Lenguas de México, For the state of Oaxaca the greatest fault lies 
it the position given to Trique, which Orozco y Berra places in the 
southeastern part of the state, adjoining Chontal, instead of in the 
western part, near the Guerrero border. 

Dr Nicolas Leén prepared a map which accompanies his paper on 
the "Familias Lingtifsticas de México,” published in the Anales del 
Museo Nacional for 1903.. For Oaxaca, at least, this map is not 
so good as that of Orozco y Berra, for the author employs only four 
different colors, representing respectively the Mixteco-Tzapotecan, 
Maya-Quichean, Zoque-Mixcan, and Nahuattan linguistic stocks. 
Dr Leén does net give any subdivisions of these on his map, while 
the Nahuatlan noted thereon is not Mexican, but Chontal. 

Swanton and Thomas's map is much better, as it includes several 
additional stocks and aubdivides each stock that consista of more 
than one Language. Tt is also better than Orozco y Berra’s map 
in respect to the location of Trique: 

There ts also a manuscript tap, in possession of the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, which bears the title " Linguistic 
Stocks of the Indians of Mexico and Central America, by F. H. 
Gerodetre, for the World's Columbian Exposition.” It is based 
chiefly On Brinton and lacks many af the details given by Thomas 
and Swinton. 

By far the best map of the languages of Oaxaca is one made by 
or Francisco Belmar tor the International Congress of Americanists 
which met at New York in tgoz. It is almost as correct as one 
could make it by coloring with solid blocks. Atl the languages are 
in their proper places and the outlines agree fairly well with those 
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we obtained by marking every village from which Dr Peflafiel 
procured a vocabulary. The only omission noted is that of the 
Mexican spoken in Pochutla. Belmar marks the other two places 
where this language is spoken, 

In making the present map the writer has not employed solid 
blocks of coloring, as this method inevitably results in error, but 
each village has been colored according to the language therein 
spoken. The result is interesting, for it shows quite clearly that 
there are many areas that can not be said to belong toany continuous 
linguistic district, since villages in which various languages are spoken 
are scattered through them. It would be erroneous, for example, to 
colorthe area around Tuxtepec as Mexican, as Sr Beimar does, foronly 
Tuxtepec is Mexican, while the surrounding villages are Chinantec 
and in all probability have been for at least several centuries, as 
we know by documents written soon after the conquest. It would 
also be incorrect to color any extensive area around Pochutla as 
Mexican—this immediate area Sr Belmar has not colored at all. 
This intersprinkling of villages is shown quite as clearly in the case 
of some of the languages other than Mexican, as can be seen by 
examining the map; and there will undoubtedly be more instances 
of it when additional work has been done. 


CLASHIFICATIONS OF OAXACA STOCKS 
Great confusion exists concerning the linguistic stocks of Oaxaca. 
There are as many variations as there are authors who have treated 
the subject. | 
OROZCO ¥ BERRA'S CLASSIFICATION 
Orozca y Berra, our best authonty on the distribution of the 
languages of Mexico, é¢lassifies the stocks of Oaxaca as follows: 
I. Familia Mexicana, Mexicana. 
If. Familia Huaxteca-Maya-Quiche. 
1. Chantal. 
Il. Familia Mixteca-Zapoteca. 
1. Mixteca, 
2. Chocho. 
3.. Amutego, 
4. Zapoleca. 
3, Cuicatero, 
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He was unable to classify Zoque, Huave, Mixe, Trique, Chinanteco, 
Mazateco, Chatino, Papabuco, and Solteco, and no lexical or 
morphological proofs-are presented to support his classification 
of languages into the alhove-named families. Quotations giving 
the opinions of others are his only evidences. | 


PIMENTEL 'S CLASSIFICATION 
In the second edition of his Cwadro Descriptiva » Comparative 
de las Lenpuas de México (Mexico, 1874), Pimentel gives the follow- 
ing division of the families of Mexico: 
I. Familia Mixteco-Zapoteco. 

t. Mixteco: 

2. Zapotecs, 

3. Chuchen. 

4. Popolese, 

5 Cuicateco, 
6, Chatino. 

7, Papabuco. 

4. Amusgo. 

>, Mazateco, 

and, as doubtful members, Solteco and Chinanteco, 

I. Familia Zoque-Mixe. 

t. Mixe. 

2. .2oque, 

This second family he calle @ mixed family, and states that 
it has some Mexican and some Zapotecan roots, He also 
says that the grammar is mixed. 

IW. Familia Chontal, 

1, Chontal, 

[V. Idiomas oriundes de Nicaragua. 

I. Huave. 

V. Familia Mexicana: 
t. Mexicana. 


Low's CLASSIFICATION 
In 1902 Dr Lein published his Familias Lingtiisticas de México, 


in which he groups the languages of Oaxaca into the following 
families: 
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1.4Familia Nahuatiana. 
1. Chontal de Oaxaca. 
2. Familia Zoque-Mixeana, 
1. Zoque. 
2. Mixe. 
3. Familia Mixteco-Tzapotecana, 
Dialects nos, 1; 2, 3.-4,.5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and tt- 
Tepuzculano, Amusgo, Mixtecs bajo, Mixteco mon- 
tanés, Chocho 6 Popoloco, Trique,; Cuicateco, 
Mazateco ¢ lzcateco. 
2. Tzapoteco: Nexicho; Serrano del Valle. Miahuateco, 
Benixono 6 Vijano. Tehuantepecano, Chatmo, Solteco, 
Chinanteco, Papabuco & Elotepeco. 

On the authority of Belmar,! Lein inclades Triki and Chocho 
in the Mixteco-Tzapotecana family, Respecting Chinantecan, he 
says: "La lengua Chinanteca de Oaxaca debe incluirse en la familia 
Mixteco-Tzapotecana, y no formala por si, como pretende Brinton."** 
However, since Letin does not present proofs of his statement, we 
must still follow Brinton’s classification. 


BRINTON'S CLASSIFICATION 
In The American Race (Philadelphia, 1901), Brinton classifies 


the stocks of Mexico, including those of Oaxaca. His classification 
follows: 


t. Uto Aztecan. 4. Zoque. 
Nahuatlan. Chimalapas. 
2, Zapotec- Mixtec. Mixes. 
Amusgos, Tapijulapanes. 
Chatinos. Jog ues. 
Chuchonas. 4. Chinantec. 
Cuicatecos, 5, Tequistlatecan, 
Mazatecos, 6. Huave. 
Mixtecos, 
Papalnieas. 
saltecas. 


l Exsayo sober la Lengwa Triki, Qaware, 1497. £) Chacko, Oarica, 899. 
1 Brinton, Observations on the Chinatec Language of Mexico, 1893. 
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In a later work Brinton classifies Mazatec with Chapanec; this 
would make a seventh stock. 


BELMAR'S CLASSIFICATION 

Belmar classifies the languages of Oaxaca in his Familia Mixteco- 
éapoteca y sus Relaciones con el Olomi—Familta Zoque-Mixe-Chonial- 
fuave y Mexicano (Mexico, 905). In chapter 13 he gives a list 
of words to prove the common origin of Zapoteca, Chatina, Papa- 
buco, Chinanteco, Mixteca, Amusgo, Mazateca, Cuicateco, Chucho, 
Popoloco, ‘Tnque, and Otomf. These words show very little 
resemblance, and from the evidence presented it does not seem 
probable that they have acommon origin. Indeed Belmar acknowl- 
edges that in many cases there is but slight resemblance, and he 
relies chiefly on remote morphofogical similarities to establish the 
relationships. His second family is Maya-Huave and his third is 
Chontal-Mexican. 


THOMAS AND SWANTOS'S CLASSIFICATION 
The last work on the subject is Indian Languages of Mexico and 
Central America, by Thomas and Swanton.' Only nine pages are 
devoted to the languages of Oaxaca. They are there classified 


into the following families: 


tL. Zoputecan, 2. Chinantecan. 
t. Mixteco. 1. Chitanteco. 
2. Chocho, 3. Zoquean. 
3. Amusgo,: 1, Mixe. 
4. Chatino, 2, Zoqie. 
3. Trike. 4. Tequistlan, 
6. Mazateco, 1. Chontal. 
7- Culicateco, 5. Husavean, 
8, Zupoleco, t. Huave. 


Although in this classification the authors include Zapotec 
and Mixtec as members of the same family, they devote two pages 
later in the book to proofs that they should be regarded as distinct. 





' Bulletin aa. Burcan of American Ethnology, roe. 
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Even though the material at their disposal was not sufficient to prove 
that the two languages mentioned belong to different families, a 
very good case ts preented and the burden of proof lies with those 
who claim that they are one. In view of this it appears advisable 
to keep for the present the old Mixteco-Zapotec stock divided into 
two separate groups. 


THE PRESENT CLASSIFICATION 


Intensive studies of the morphology and vocabularies of all of 
the languages.of Oaxaca are necessary before we can know definitely 
how many stocks there really are and the members of each. Owing 
to lack of knowledge of the morphology of all of these languages, 
with the exception of Zapotec, any attempt to classify them on a 
morphological basis is impossible, 

When this study was commenced it was the author's intention 
to prepare a map showing the distribution of the languages, indicat- 
ing, Where posstble, such dialectic differences as were shown by 
the vocabularies. It was found, however, that in most cases the 
vocabularies were not recorded with sufficient accuracy to enable 
the determination of these differences, having been made by indi- 
viduals without previous experience in work of this kind. They 
of course used only the letters common to Mexican Spanish, conse- 
quently in the following pages, where vocabularies are quoted, it 
should be borne in mind that // and y represent the same sound, 
namely, a voiced continuant practically equivalent to English ¥. 
Gu and fu usually represent w, though they may represent gw and 
be. 5B and ov both represent a bilabial voiced spirant. In every 
case it is doubtful what x represents, for it is employed in Mexico 
to indicate jola (a middle voiceless spirant), English si, and English 
x, and even in some cases 3. 2 and § represent the same sound, « 
voiceless sibilant, as does also ¢ before ¢and 4. When this work was 
commenced the author was unable to obtain most of the works 
which treat of the languages of Oaxaca, and those that were pro- 
curable were written by men who had seen few vocabularies besides 
Zapotec and Mixtec. I[t therefore was deemed advisable to make 
comparisons of all the languages and to divide them into families 
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on the basis of the resemblances chown in Pefiafiel's yocabularics.. 
After this division had been made, all the available literature was 
examined, but it was not until the author had returned to the 
United States that it was possible to consult many of the books 
bearing on the subject. It is gratifying to be able to say that in 
almost every case the writer has been able to find authoritative 
support of his classification. But being unable to get the necessary 
books while in Mexico, access to the vocabularies could not be 
had when the literature was available, If it had been possible to 
consult both at the same time, the work would have been greatly 
facilitated. The. following classification is entirely the result of a 
study of Dr Pefiafiel's vocabularies.. It does not claim by any 
means to present the final classification of languages; rather the 
principle has been followed to keep apart whatever cannot be 





proved definitely by accessible material to belong together, 
I. ZAPOTEC. IV. CHINANTEC. 
t. Zapotec, t. Chinanteca, 
2, Solteco. V. CHONTAL. 
3. Chatino, Tt. Chontal. 
NM. MIXTEC. VI. HUAVE. 
t. Mixteco. i Huave. 
2, Cuicateco, VIL ZOQUE. 
3. Amusgo (7). i. Zoque, 
It. MAZATEC., 2. Mixe. 
1. Chocho- Popolocs, VU. MEXICAN, 
2. Mazateco-[xcatecn, 
3. Trique. 


1. ZAPOTEC STOCK (Familia Zapoteca) 

To the Zapotec stock belong Zapotec, Solteco, and Chatino. 
Pimentel, relying chiefly on snorphological resemblances, sich as 
the lack of plural in nouns in both languages, classes Zapotec and 
Mixtec in the same family. Orozco y Berra, Brinton, Ledén, and 
Belmar follow his example. It regard to their lexical affinities 
Pimentel says; “Although Zapotec and Mixtec show close morpho- 
logical resemblances, still the greater part of their vocabularies are 
different.” He then gives a list of words which he considers alike, 
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but even these show little resemblance. Brinton considers them 
as belonging to the same stock. Neither Leén nor Orozco y Berra 
gives any proofs, In chapter 12 of his Lengwas Jndigenas de 
Mérico Belmar gives a list of words designed to prove the re- 
lations of the members of what he considers the Mixteco-Zapotecan 
stock. From. this list he omits all the members of what is herein 
considered the Zapotecan stock. Miller objected wo the classifica- 
tion of Zapotec and Mixtec in the same family, and Thomas and 
Swanton seem to prove that they belong todifferent stocks. Since 
the evidence presented by those who consider them as belonging 
to the same stock is clearly insufficient, it is best to consider them 
separate stocks, 

To prove the relationship of Solteco, Chatino,’ and Zapotec, 
the following brief vocabulary is presented: 


ZAP E So. Teo Cmatisxo 
one tat lize cunt 
two chop tore: fact 
three chine chows zona 
four bap hico fret 
five payed paye coye 
six sopel xoto mucua 
BeWEN golle gocke con 
cight rome son ium 
mute gaa ewan ea 
ten chi chti Mi 
eleven chicituls rheteco hickica 
twelve chemichopa chinta bilacraeeh 
twenty guide thidia cola 
thirty galdariehi chimallicw ealati 
forty caw tube 
fifty: chugvichs amadiali, tabmeti 
weventy guvionu viche cenodate, chums walati 
eighty fan acwailer, paynyile 
ninety law riche acnailant 
I nu Aud Nog 
me snelic fecun yucna 


1 See wlio the motes on Chatino, by Dr Franz Boas, to appear in the next number 


of this journal, 
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you gursana siignoma 
they sebcn lected Sra Te 
that one noudee yundee 
to eat gabo pacul yar gue 
to drink gata gay cone 
to run gurtomba cuicamer salucna 
to clince raellenas vac gulogudiaac 
to sing pelna golroy guldioana 
rain xomepuche iiguis chee 
fire gu gent ltatd 
water muri fira via 
land guig yoo yun 
Reo mainder rosra lafou 
river gwen rece fusela 
lake chase diva 
plain herivur mache nugle 
mountain yoyaca lieteso 

t. ZAPOTEC 


Zapotec is spoken ina large area in the central and southeastern 


portion of Oaxaca; in fact in almost one-half of the state. There are 
undoubtedly many dialects, but, as has been already stated, it was 
not possiblé to determine them from the material at hand. Orozco 
y Berra mentions the following: Zapoteco Principal, Zapoteco 
Nexitza, Zapateco Serrano de Ixtepeji, Zapoteco Serrano de Cajones, 
Zapoteco Serrano de Miahuatlan, Zapoteco Tehuantepecano, 

Dr Frederick Starr! has this to say about the distribution of 
Zapotecs : 

The Zapotecs held un extensive area to the east and west of the old Mixtec 
territory. They were o powerful tribe and were frequently at war not only 
with the Mixtecs but also with the Azters, At the time of the Conquest they 
had been suffering more or leas degradation at the hands of these powerful foes. 
Their territory extended from Oaxaca to Tehuantepec and Xeconocho. Garcia 
y Cubas gave the total Zapotec population in 1876 as 739,600. It must now be 
considerably greater, 

His statement “to the cast and west of the old Mixtec territory" 
is rather ambiguous, especially since he saya that “the Mixtec 


‘Noles wpon the Ethnography of Southern Mexico, p. 14s: 
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territory extends eastward from the Pacific coast into the high 
mountainous country of the interior." His statement that “their 
territory extended from Oaxaca to Tehuantepec and Xoconocho,” 
however, agrees very well with the area on our map, except that we 
found -scattered Zapotec villages all the way to the border of 
Guerrero. The area which Orozco y Berra demarcated on his map 
agrees very well with our area. 
Belmar dealt with the distribution thus: 


Los zapoteca habitan en el Estado de Oaxaca. Su principal asiento fueron 
y son actualmente los fértiles valles, que partiendo de la ciudad de antequera 
se extienden por algunas millas al norte, al aur y ul oriente: Las poblaciones de 
Mitla, Tlacolula, Teotitlin, Tiacochahuaya y Zaachila son centros principales 
en donde fiorecié este ruza, cuya lengua se consiero como la mas culta de foe 
puebloa que laforman. Ocupa tambiénel fermo de Tehuantepec, distinguiéndose 
hoy dia del rearo de las demds razas por sus costumbres especiales y por sus 
temdencias progresistas. Sy idioma, conocido con el nombre de Tehuann, 
Tehuantepecano, zapoteco de Tehuantepec, & mapoteco de tierra caliente, 
solo un dialects, en la actualidad en decadencia. En la regidn montafiosa del 
Norte, confinands con les chinanieca, mazateca y ayook (mixes)  extlenden 
log sapoteca, cuya lengua comprende ¢! aupoteca mexdza, & rapoteco de low 
pueblos Riecon, cl capoteco de los purblos de Cajones, conocido con el nombre de 
Vijano, y el zapoteco serrano de los puebloa que forman la Sierra Juarez del 
Distrito dé Ixthin, y bablado con mas pureza en Guelatao, Ixtlin, btepeji, Nexicho, 
Teococuileo, Analco y Capulalpan. En el serrania del Sur se exticnde aun este 
raxa hablands el dialecto Migkwitece, Al Surexiste cl puchlo de Sola, curyo nombre 
d36 origen & ta denominaciOn de Soffeco. En la regiin Suroeste viven loa puchlos 
de Elotepec y otros de lengua zapoteca, conocida con el nombre de Elotepeco 6 
Pepabuco. 


We have vocabularies from the following places: 


Distrito del Centro: Districo de Jamiltepec: 
San Bartolo Coyotepec. San Antonio Ocatlan. 

Distrito de Choapin: Distrito de Juchitan: 
Yahuive and Jaltepec. Juchitan. 

Distrito de Ejutia: Espinal. 
Santa Marla Chichihualtepec. Union Hidalgo. 
Coateces Altus. Distrito de Miahuwatlan: 
San Vincente Coatlan. San Mateo Rio Hondo, 
San Martin Lachila. San Juan Mixtepec. 
Santa. Cruz Nixila (?) San Agustin Minxtepec. 


San Andreas Sehache, San Luisa Amatlin. 
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San Pablo Coathin. 
Santa Marla Coatlin. 
San Andress Paxtlin, 
Santiago Papaguia. 
Santiagu ‘Xanica. 

Santa Marla Ozoltepec. 
San Juan Ozoltepec, 


San Tomds Tamazulapan. 


Santa Caterina Cuixla, 
Satta Cruz Ozoltepec. 
Distrito de Ocatlan: 
Ocatlin de Morelos, 
Santiago Apostol, 
Santa Ana Zegache. 
Ocatlan Magdalena. 
San Baltasar Chicicapan, 
San Pedro Apostol. 
Santa Locia Ocatlan. 
San Miguel Tilquiapan. 
Santa Tomas Jalieza, 
San Martin Tilcajete: 
Distrito de Pochutla: 
Pifias San Mateo, 
San Juan Loxicha. 
Distrito de Tehuantepec: 
Tehuantepec, 
Tlacotepec. 
Jalapae dol Estado. 
Distrito de Tlacolula; 
Tlacoiula de Matemoros. 
Villa de Mitla: 
San Pabio Mitla. 
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Sani Dionisio Ocotepec: 
San Pedro Qulatonl. 
Teotitlan del Valle, 
San Juan Guelavia. 
San Lucas Quinyvini. 
Santiago Matatlan, 
Santa Maria Albarradas. 

Distrito de Tlaxiaco: 
San Pedro FE} Alto. 
Yolotepec.de la. Paz 
Chalcatongo, 
San Juan. 

Distrito de Villa Alta: 
Beltaza. 
Tenetze. 
Talea. 
Lachirong. 
‘Tabaa,. 
Yaszona. 
San Francisca Cajonos, 
Loochibe, 


Lachixila Vijanos. 
Distrito de Zimatlin: 
#imatlan. 
Santa Maria Zachila. 
Huistepec. 
Santa Crux Mixtepec. 
Ayoqterca, 
Distrito de Yautepec: 
San Bartolo Yawtepec. 
Santa Marla Asuncidn Quiegolant. 


‘Thactchuaya. Quichana. 
San Juan Teitipec. 


Salteco is represented by one vocabulary from San Miguel Sola 
in the district of Zimatlin. Concerning this language Orozco y 


Berra says: 
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Tambien entre jos chatinos; y particular del pucblo de‘Sola, Wo conocemos 
su filacion etuogrifca, y nos figuramos que pertenccer, asl como el papabuco, 4 
tribus antiguas que se eatin extinguiends, 

Pimentel has nothing further to offer, but speaking of Mazateco 
and Soltero he says: 

Lad noticias que sobre ellas he recibido me hacen creer que pertenecen & la 

Thomas and Swanton make no mention of the language. 


3. CATING 
Of the third language of the Zapotecan stock, Chatino, Pefiafiel 
has vocabularies from the following places of the District of Juquila: 
San Juan Quiahije. 
Santa Maria Tlapanalquiahuitl, 
santa Cruz Tepenixtlahyuacs,. 
Sart Juan Lachao. 
Zensontepec. 

Orozeg y Berra says: 

En lot Departamentos del Centro y de Jamiltepec, entre ol sapoteco y ef 
mixteco. No hemos encontrado dates para clasificaria. 

| In the list of places where it is spoken he gives San Miguel Sola, 
the only place from which we have a Soltecan vocabulary. 

Pimentel says: 

Respecto al Chatino y al Papabuco tengo un uen dato para conaiderarlos 
afines del Mixteco, y ew la noticia que sobre esto me ha dado una persona iustrada 
y de buen criteno que weité el Estado de Qasace, hacteodo observactones sobre 
jos idiomas: y las costumbres de sue habitances. 


HW. MIXTEC STOCK (Familia Méxteca) 

The two languages Mixteco and Cuicateco undoubtedly belong 
to this stock. “The former occupies a large area in the western part 
of Osxaca and the adjoining neighborheed in Guerrero, 

1, MIXTECO 
Dr Pefiafiel’s vocabularies come from the following places: 


District of Muajapan: Santiago Chazimba. 
Huajotitlan: San Martin Zacatepec. 
Miltepee Santiaga, Tetjiistepec. 
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District of Jamiltepec: Magdalena Jaltepec. 
Jamiliopec Apoalo Santiago, 
District Of Juquila: Teozacoalco San Pedro. 
Tutuper. San Pedro Cantaros. 
District of Juxtlahuaca: Tecomatlan San Miguel, 
Juxtlahuaca. District of Silacayoapan; 
San Juan Mixtepec: Calihuacta, 
Tecomaxtlahuaca. San Pedro. 
san Juan Lagunas, San Miguel Ahuehwetithin. 
Santiago Coycoyai. Tispacingy San Francisco, 
santa Caterina Noltepec, District of Teotitlan: 
District of Nochixtlan: San Juan Coatzopan. 
Nochixtlan, District of Tepornlula: 
Yanhuitlan, San: Vincent Nutin. 
Santo Domingo, San Pedro Martin Yocunana. 
Yodorono Magdalena, Tlatayapan; 
Tilantongn Santiago, santa Maria Tiltetepec. 


The Mixteco language does not cover a continuous area; the 
people speaking it are scattered among the villages of the Mazate- 
can, Zapotecan, and Chinantecan stocks, The area represented by 
our vocabularies is practically the same as that given by Orozco y 
Berra—in fact virtually all the towns are given in his list. In de- 
scribing the area occupied by the Mixtecs, Dr Starr observes: 

The country occupied by the Mixtecs extends custwan) from the Pacific 
Coast into the high mountain country of the interior: Their territory lies within 
the States of Guerrero, Puchla, and Oaxaca, but chiefly in the last, It ia com- 
monly divided into two districta—the Afexieca Alta, or high Mixteca, and the 
Afixica Bajo, or low Mixteca. In 1876 Garcia y Cubas set the oumber of 
Mixtecs at 220,000. The present population must be considerably greater. 

Belmar marks an area on his map which corresponds roughly 
to the one given by Starr. It is only approximately correct, for 
Pefafiel has vocabularies from the places which Belmar has marked 
Chating, Chocho, and Mazateco. ‘The description which he gives 
of their-area in Lenguay Indfgenas de México is a gowlone. Itis-as 
follows: 

Al lado de los zapoteco y en la regiéin occidental del Estado de Oaxaca se 
encuentran los tixteco, que se extienden desde el Estado de Puchia hasta ol de 
Guerrero. .. . Enel Estado de Qaxara, cu centro principal, se introdujo esta 
tribu, en los tiempos pasados, ene) valle, bajando de las altas montafias de su 
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pueblos de Nox, Cuilapan, Ixtlahuaca y Tepenixthihuaca, En los divtritoe de 
éimatlin, Juquila y Jamiltepec confina con loa zapotera y chatinas, y en loa 
distritos que forman propiamente la mixteca confinan con los friguey, chochos, 
popolocos de Puchla, aimuzgos. culcateca, chinanteca, mazateca y mexica. 


2, Cuicateco 
Cuicateco, the other member of this family, is spoken in the 
District of Cuicatlan. Or Pefiafiel's vocabularies come from 
Cuteatlin. Sain Francisco Chapulapa. 
Orozco y Berra gives all of these villages. Belmar gives the 
following list of pueblos where the language is 4poken: 


Distrito de Cuicatian: 
Oulotepec, Teponastla, 
Coyula. Tlacolula. 
Jonaltepec. Tepeuaila, 
Cotahuisla. Tutepetonga. 
Nacatepec. Teutila. 
Pipalo San Lorenzo. santa Cruz Chiquiluilthin, 
Pipalo Santa Marta, Teotilalpam. 
Pipalp Reves. Santo Domingo de! Rio. 
Pipalo San Andrés. Chapulalpa. 
Cuyaltepec, Tlalistac, 

Distnte de Nochixtlan: 
sotula. Comotlin Sanciago. 
San Bartolo, Yololtepec Santa Maria, 


Tlalixtlahuaea San Juan. Ixtlahuaca Santiago. 
Tiaxila Santa Caterina. Montebolos San Agustin. 
Concerning Cuicatlan, from which Pefafiel secured a vocabulary 
in 1886, Belmar says: 
Cuicatlin, cabecera def Distrito desu nombre, preteneci i esta tribe: en le 
actiilicad adlo se habla el idjoma castellano, 
From this we may infer that Cuicateco passe out of use in 
Cuicatlan between 1886 and 1902. 
All the authors put it in the Mixteco-Zapoteco family. but its 
exact position has been.a matter of doubr. Belmar, however, placed. 
it correctly in to02. He says: 


AM. AMT, %) &, ig—yg 
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Examinandos tanto la estructura de la lengua convo au dicctonaria, se descubre 
eu inmediata relacion con el mixteco, como lo déemostraré al tratar dle este oltimo 
idioma. 


The relationship between Cuicateco and Mixteco can be seen 
from a consideration of the following brief list of words: 


Mixtec Cetra Teco 
ung co amg 
dow yr obe 
cuatro cunt un 
cinco inna oN 
siete xa ducks 
othe nm nING 
Tube ve BI noe 
iliez wt dicht 
oftoe maxti dick ame 
doce diché ubi 
Veinte ore dice 
vO Yh ba 
tu velo dé dy 
el nicra iced enaga 
nosetros rhe yow nok 
VOROLTOR iningama nOnon 
lies MEO retin 
me fey chrom 
viento hichicono yiete 
trueria davidast inidav 
relAmpago wimedtude cue 
nieve yiAwa ilaar 
Surge fina Make 
agua Laan anne 
hielo vide hice 
bietra Atta fake 
mar iamene rrr lates 
rio yd guea 
vulle yvodorana. yudu chaell 
llano liodee Has i 
certo yun nicaguean 
paerinas Tih vA. 
Lherwini conchiderg cubi 
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3. AMUSGO 

Dr Pefiafiel has only one Amusgo vocabulary, which is difficult 
to read and seems to have been carelessly recorded. It has not 
been possible to determine ite affiliation from this vocabulary, al- 
though some of the words show similarity to Mixtec. For the sake 
of convenience, I have marked it on my map as belonging to the 
‘Mixtec language. It is usually classed as a member of the Mixtec- 
Zapotec family. Orozco y Berra calls it a sister language of 
Mixtec. His words are: 

Lengua hermana del mixteco. Con el nombre de amwcico la encontramos 
Homibrada en los matuseritos del Sr. Garda, y con el de amasgo en lo relacion 
de los curatos de Oaxaca: ambas palabras son sindnimas. 

Pimentel is plainly in error when he says: 

Los informes adquiridos por, el Sr. Orozco y Berra (Geografia de las Lenguas 
de Mézico) que juego de buen origen le hicieron colocar, como yo tambien la 
hago, al Cutcates con el mixteco, y al Amusgo con el Zapoteco. 

‘The most complete study of Amusgo was made by Sr Belmar, 
who, in 1901, published his frvesttgecidén sobre el Idioma Amusgo. 
In this work he says concerning its affiliation: 

El Amurgo es uno de tas fenguas aglutinantes més ficiles de estudiar y 
pertenece 4 Jas lenguas que formen la familia mixteco-mpotera. Es digno de 
obeervar, sin embargn, que en el fondo se acerca mis 4 ta lengua mapoteca, yen 
au parte léxica al mixteco. Asi ol Amutgo reconoce cuatro conjugaciones, es 
es, cuntro grupos de werbos determinades en ¢l pasado por los prefios ta, te, ti, 
to 6 tu, ¥ el zapoteco reconcce igualmente loy prefijos ta, te, tl, to, £06 ta, fe, Fi, 
to, para e) presente de indicative. 

“Pex lo chests ta prarebtica del Amuzgo y au diccionario s corresponden mani- 
festando su afinidad sin esfuerso algune con el mixteco, por lo que omito hacer en 
el presente estudin comparuciones que me reservo al publicar ¢l examen de la 
lengua mixteeca. 

Whether Sr Belmar has published the above-mentioned work 
on Mixtec the writer is unable to say, though it is supposed that 
he has not, for no such work has been found in either Mexico or 
the United States. Indeed it was not possible to obtain any of 
Belmar's grammars in Mexico. 





Dr Pefiafiel’s vocabularies of Anwage are from the pueblo of 
San Pedro Amuzgos in the District of Jamiltepec.. Sr Belmar's 
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description of the distribution of the Amusgo villages is undoubtedly 
correct. [tis as follows: 

Los pueblos que en ef Estadio de Qaxaca forman la nacion 4 race Amuzga se 
reducen A los de San Pedro Amuzgo, San Francisco Sayultepee [sic], Cacahues- 


tepec y Santa Maria Ipalapa, pertenccientes al Distrito de Jamiltepec, Los 
demés pueblos & hallan en el Estado de Guerrero, 


Orozco y Berra makes no mention of Amusgo in the state of 
Qaxaca. It is interesting to note that Belmar states that it has a 
pitch accent of etymological significance, thus adding one more 
language to the list of American languages with pitch accents, 
characteristic which a few years ago was not supposed to exist in 
North America. The languages in Mexico using it are, Chatino, 
Chinanteco, Oromi, and Amusgo. The entire vocabulary from 
San Pedro Amusgos follows: 


Vocabulary from San Pedro A mmusgos 


Dios Trocprun Mihermano mayor Srorafiguche 
Sacenote Tete Mibermano menor Yajoaliuchkoa 
Templo Huaschud Mibhermana mayor Sacnttigue: 
Hombre Sansaha Mibermana menor Ta jo 
Mujer Lonculin Inlio Somes 
Mirchache Vurkoo Gante Zaha 
Muchacha Yascuckoo Cabera Stchyinent 
Niflo 6 nifia Vusasidan Pelo Sockqusts 
Mi padre. dice el Cara Noha 
hijo Tn Frente Sokosts 
Mi pare, dice ta Oreja Sonquike 
hija Dokaa Ojo Tanne 
Mi mare, dice el Boca Bap 
hijo Naw Deke Lengua Saha 
Mi madre, dice la Dicnies Simboo 
hija Naa Doko Barba Sochiauaa 
Mi marida £okaa Tuello Sastoo 
MEE engeasa fescue Brazo Nacajunscuao 
Mi hijo. dice el Mane Nayvimdoo 
pacire Doo Foscuas Dedo pulgar Yuetthitinat 
Mi hilo, dice: ta Ufias Someti 
matire Dao Yorcuga Cuerpo Sitwhy 
Mi hija dice el Pecho Sindad 
padre Da Yew Barriga Sihaa 
Mi hija dice la Pechoa dé mujer  Sicuhui 
tiacdre Ni ligja janckijeoe Pierna Tecuhit 
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Pié 

Dedos del pié 
H weso 
Coraton 


Rio 


Valle 


Suiep 
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Liana 

(Cerro, mantand 
lata, 

Piedra, roca 


(it 


Tusa Thides 
Huschantuduca 
Sajoh 
Sackajat 

sup 

Sunja 

Tomah Tontal 
Huickutomat 
Suchundiasun 
mone 
Suchuma 
Nad 


Teochit 
iti 
Twipra 
Lubt 
Cuchucouan 
Luesho 
Sunp 
Luctas 
Lwechuchos 


‘Luschyjoo 


Lueaa 


Huero 


Ganso 
Pato 
Zopiloce 


Guajalote 
Paloma 


Anguila 
Nombre 
Negro 
Colorado 


Amarilla 
Verde 
Grande 
Fuerte 
Viejo 
joven 
Buena 


Vivo 
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Tigueschuen 
ace 
Senguike 


Nat hitgue 
Nid sumaa 
Najan 
Nathwy 
Top man 
Viki 
Ditifie 
Vorhonit 


Ewinal 


elm 
Afimal 
Tea 
Naku 
Chahwea 
Adasofa 


Jug 


Naguam 
Corietinaprens 


Hay 


Ayer 
Mafana (el dia de) 
Si 

No 

Uno 

Das 

Tres 
Cuatro 
Cinco 
Seis 
Siete 
Ocho 
Nueve 
Once 
Deece 
Veinte 
Treinta 
Coarenta 
Cincuenta. 
Sesenta 
Setenta, 
Ochenta 
Noventa 
(Cienta 
Correr 


Dermir 

Hablar 

Ver 

Amar 

Matar 

Sentarse 

Estar ef pie, par- 
are 

Ir 


Venir 


Andar 
Trabajar 
Robar 


(my. ®, 04. tons 


Cupmaa 


Cundijz 
Dendiut 


F siisinn tei 
Sanches 
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Mentir Soconta Gorjear (Neaguiza 
Dar Lemaap Voluntad Nanucochun 
Reir Cujup Memoria Nadaasguen 
Gritar iuitivues Pensamicnto Machitiyuh 
Bramar Jirmmhaa Bondad Sanhuayaraha 
Ladmr Cuchweui Amor Tediduchu 
Cacarear Culisuoputujan Olvido Docochwehws 
Tronar Conaha Verdad Amaya 
(obear Tacducuudes Razor MV scivg trescamrect erect 


Ill. MAZATEC STOCK (Familia Masateca) 

We do not affiliate the five languages of this stock (Chocho, 
Popoloco, Trique, Mazateco, and Ixcateco) with others ard will call 
them Mazatecan. Our reasons are: All five are closely related, as 
may be seen by the list given at the end of this section. It has 
been variously claimed that one or all of these languages are related 
to Mixtec, but this has never been proved: We can find no such 
relationships from a study of our vocabularies, 


1. CHocHo 

Orozeo y Berra save of Chocha: 

Lengua hermana de la mixteca. En Oaxaca Ileva el nombre de chocho: en 
Puebla el de popeloce; en Guerrero el de Ha paneco; en Michoacan frco; en Guatemala 
Pupaluca: es cl antiguo yop. La macion que usaba de esta habla parece ser una 
cle las pias antiguas cle! pole, 

His list of pueblos does not quite agree with ours. We have 
vocabularies from Coixtlahuaca, Jicotlan, San Jeronimo Otla, and 
Tlapeltepec, all in the district of Coixtlahuaca. In the district of 
Teposcoluiu, from Santa Maria Tamazulapan and San Antonio, 
neither of which is given by Orozco y Berra. His area, however, is 
practically the same as the one given on our map. That given by 
Belmar corresponds in general with ours. He describes it as 
follows: 

Los Chochos, llamados tambien popoloces, habitan Ine Distrites de Coixtia- 
huaca y Teposcolula, y limitan con los mixteca y los popoloca y chuchones del 
Estado de Puebla. 

Speaking of Chocho and Popaloco, Pimentel says: 
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Tambien el Pepoloco de Puebla es um dialecto distinte del Chochon, aunque 
muy parecido, segun purdo juzgarse por la siguiente comparacion de los adje- 


tives numerales que he pocdido recojer en los dos dialectos. 


mine 
doa 
tres 
cuaira 
Ses 
atte 
neve 
diez 


Cyucon 
NEU 
Me-rena 
Aue-rono 
Our 
here 
nceee-Pantat 


geu 
yuu 

mug 

noo 
nag-how 


Ha 


gnii 
nul 


Ne 


La terminarion rina, en Chuchon, parece ser un signo de adjetivo numeral. 
This dialectic difference, exists not only in Puebla but in the 
Popoloco villages of Oaxaca, where there seems to be a difference 
from the adjacent Chocho villages. It comes out quite clearly in 
Dr Pefiafiel’s vocabularies, some of which bear the name Popoloco, 


while others are termed Chocho. 
thus brought out. 


une: 
dos 
tres 
cuatra 
cine 
Beis 
aete 


nuwevre 


pecho 


hueso 


inda 
cinda 

-inche 
indaxaimy 
nog 
inda 


This list shows the relationship 


mew 
ane 
Leases 
tet 
fdda 
iilin 
and 

fe 

Lion 
chai 
tada 
ve 
aunde 
aduillon 
adaguin 
inda 


Belmar does not seem to find this distinction, but calls those 
found in Pueblo, Popolocos. Len considers them the same, while 
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Starr is rather inclined to think that Popoloco is the name of the 
language, Chochos the name of the people. The names given in 
Pefiafiel’s vocabularies may accidentally happen to coincide with 
only a minor dialectic difference. 

These two languages are usually classed as members of the 
Mixtec-Zapotec family, with closer affdiation with Mixtec than with 
Zapotec, Pimentel says: 

Lo que si puedo asentar, sin temor de equivocarme, y mas interesante 4 iui 
objeto, es que el Popoloco y el Chuchon pertenecen A fa familia Mixteco-Zapotece: 
tal es la opinion de todas loa conocedores de-esos idiomas, y esa opinion la en- 
cuentro confirmada por las comparaciones que he podido hacer, y de que presento 
lag siguientes miestras, 

His comparison, which follows, is not confined to any two 
languages, but any two of the four—Popoloco, Chocho, Mixtecs, 
and Zapotece, Since we do not consider Zapotecan as belonging 
to the same family, we will leave it out of consideration, 

Pimentel does not state from what sources he draws his Chocho 
or Popoloco vocabularies; however, they show great diversity from 
those we have examined, which latter, however, are quite uniform 
for vocabularies of this class. 

The following is Pimentel's list of Chocho-Mixteco comparisons: 

P=Popoloco; Af= Misteco,; C=Chocho 


Padre P. Dutwa M. Deut 
Cc. Pda M. Tie 
Hermano P. Tee bichie M: Kahwa 
Mano P. Daten M. Nana 
Cielo Cc. Ngonhowse M.. Andehut 
Dia C. Afethi M. Dehwi 
Luna P. Yao M. Foo 
Mundo P. Ye M. Febwi 
Maiz P. Naw M. Nisa 
Piedra P. Chee M, Chow 
Azul P. Yukwa M. Sande yubua 
Dos P. Yuu M. Ubws 
Tres P. Ni M. One 
Cinco P. Naghow M. Hoke 
Ocho P. Gnii M. Une 
Yo P. Sprig A. di 
Tu P. Dake M. Dohe 
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Nosotros C.. Now M. Ndeo 
Comer P. Asindie M. Fosasinds 
Ver C.. Tiyku MM. Yotira 
Oler C. Chita M. VFotnani 
Si C.. Hoow M. Dsakws 


It may be inferred from the method which he employs of com- 
paring now with Zapotec, now with Mixtec, that his list has been 
selected to bring out striking resemblances or unmistakable evi- 
dences of relationship, but apparently they do not exist, Of a list 
of twenty-three words there are only eight which can be considered 
as showing any relationship, namely: 


Padre P. Dulac M. Decide 
Cc. Téa M. Tda 
luna, PL Vaa M.. Fee 
mundn P, Fe M. .Fe-bus 
piedra P. Chae M, Chun 
azul PL Fada M. Sande-yuhus 
bu P. Goha M. Deka 
comer P. dsendic M, Fos-asindi 


For the time being, it seems safer to await further evidence 
before combining these languages in one group, although their 
relationship is not unlikely, 


2. AMAvaTeco 
Mazateco is spoken at the north of Cuicateco on the Vera Cruz 


border. All agree on this locality. Our vocabularies: come from 
the following places: 


District of Teotitlan: District of Tuxtepec;: 
San Lorenzo Cuaunelcuiltica. Jalapa de Diaz. 
Huautla de Jimines. San Miguel Sovyoltepec. 
Huchuetlan San Francisco. San Pedro Ixcatlan, 

Orozco y i Says: 


En ei departamento de Tectitlan, formando una pequefia fraccion en el 
limite com el Estado de Vera Cruz El mazateco esté todavia por clasificar. 


Dr Starr says that the Mazatecs are found in the Districts of 
Cuicatlan and Teotitlan. He is evidently wrong in omitting 
Tuxtepec, for some of Dr Pefiafiel's vocabularies come from that 
district. It is known that several of the villages in the District of 
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Tuxtepec are Mazatec, for the writer obtained vocabularies from 
Mazatec Indians who came to Tuxtepec to trade. It is quite 
probable, however, that a few Mazatecas are found in the District 
of Cuicatlan. Belmar gives Teotitlan and Tuxtepec, as we ilo, 
He divides the Mazatecan language into two dialects—Mazateco 
and Izcateco. The difference is quite strong between Iecateco 
and Mazateco in Dr Pefafiel’s vocabularies, as is shown in the 
comparison at the end of this stock, Dr Pefiafiel’s lzcateco vocabu- 
laries are two in number, one from Izcatlan Santa Marfa in the 
District of Teotitlan, and the other from Izcatlan in the Destrict 
of Tuxtepec. 

Mazateco has been classed by most authors as a member of the 
Zapoteco-Mixteco stock. Orozco y Berra was not able to classify 
it, but Pimentel, speaking of Solteco and Mazateco, says: 

Estas doa lenguas se hablan en Oaxaca. Las noticias que sobre ellas he 
recibide me hacen creer que pertenceen 4 la familia mixteco-eapotece, opinion que 
encuentro confirmando respecto.al mazateco, examinande el PATER que inserto 
adelante en dos dialectos, pues encuentro wlgunas yooes andlogas 4 las corre- 
spondencias de jos idiomas mixteco-zapatecos ya he estudiados, 

He gives no proofs, however. 

In The American Race Brinton places not only Mazateco but 
all the other members of this stock in the Zapotec-Mixtec linguistic 
stock; but in a paper read before the American Philosophical 
Society’ he classes it differently, No one, except Lehmann, who 
has since written on the stocks of Oaxaca, has paid the slightest 
attention to this paper. In his paper Brinton points out the 
relationship with Chapanec of Chiapas and denies the affinities 
with the Zapotec-Mixtec stock, which he had previously claimed 
for it. 

In his Lenguas Indigenas de México, Belmar places it in the 
familiar Mixteco-Zapoteco, but seemingly without proof, Thomas 
and Swanton say : 

Oroxco y Berra did not attempt to claseify the language, but Pimentel was 
inclined to refer it to the "Mixteco-Zapoteco" etock or what is here termed 
the Zapotecan family, This assignment ia cow universally accepted by students. 

1 Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society for 1802, ani South American 
Longuoges, Philadelpiia, 1892. 
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The following vocabulary in the four languages which we 
consider comprise the stock is sufficient to establish their relation- 
ships. Popoloco and Chocho may be considered as two dialects 
of the same language; their relationship has been shown above. 


Cuocwe Terme Mazaraco IxcatEco 
kiTteo Eh goo eu narkhcM 
dos yu head je Vaju 
tres nie kucnen ja mtg the 
cuatre meio kahan arp nugyawh 
cinco yun hunkug hu irsinin 
seid sien guctan jt trskun 
sihe. “vaatcnmn chiki yata yaiu 
ocho yusin tehn H gnuhe 
nueve nia Anan noya hiejiek 
diez ee chike teh wien 
Lhirvia chin anmas tashajy mibrsts 
hiele éinda yacohus thos dehahnk 
tierra anche yhue mong mitngillchech 
mar tudantam mehac pachucu edalimutr 
calabaza chu kam mach chuh 
frijol fim rine Aigumc pmack 
murcielages Ming? chunk funce wNUNgH 
templo ningo nuaitt ningurks ne ong 
pecho meter aN PM chika itint chaaeg-fern 
hueso unde cv mind ingdla 


3. Trigve (Terre) 

Our Trique vocabulary comes from San Juan Copala. 

Orozco y Berra places Trique in quite another part of Oaxaca— 
in the distoict of Tehuantepec. He says: 

Idioma sin clasificar, En la relatidn de los curates las cuatro poblaciones 
que hablan el trigul estin confundidas entre las chortales, lo cual no es exacto. 

He is evidently wrong in his location of this tribe, for all other 
authors disagree with him. Sr Belmar marks approximately the 
same area on his map as we do on ours. Indescribing their distri- 
bution he says: 


En la sierra de low mixteca, y en los distrites de Tlasiaco y Juxtlahuaca 
habita la tribu trigue, rodeada enteramente por lee mixteca, 
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Orozco y Berra gives Copala and Chicahuaxtla as their principal 
villages. The former is the one from which Dr Pefiafiel’s vocabu- 
lary comes, 

Dr Starr's area agrees with Sr Belmar's and our own. Starr 
gives the following five villages: Sam Andrés Chicahuastla, Santo 
Domingo Chicahuastla, San José Chicahuastla, San Martin Ytun- 
yoso, and Copala. 

Trique clearly belongs to the Mazatecan stock, as can be seen 
by the comparative vocabulary given at the end of this section. 


IV. CHINANTEC STOCK (Familia Chinanteca) 
CHTINANTEC 
The Chinantec stock, spoken in the northern part of Oaxaca, 
consists of a single language. It is surrounded by Mazateco, 
Cuicateco, Zapoteco,; and Mexican, ‘The vocabularies of Dr Pefiafel 
come from the districts of Choapan and Tuxtepec; he has, un- 
fortunately, none from the District of Ixtlan, which according to 
the last census (1910) has many Chinantecos. 
District of Tuxtepec: 
San Pedro Loochiapa. 
San Antonio Analco. 
Santiago Tlatepusco. 
Santa Crux Tepetotutla. 
San Juan Bautista Valle Nacional, 
San Felipe Usila. 
San Lucas Oytlan. 
District of Choapan: 
Leatao San Juan. 
Orozco y Berra gives the following list of pueblos: 


TEOTALCINGO Yotos, San Pro 
Petlapa, Comaltepec. 
Toavela, Tatomoztla. 

Lovani. Quiotepec. 
Tepinapa, Mineral de San José. 
Tocotepec. Temextitlan. 


Lachisola, San Francisco, las Llagas. 
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Lacova, Santa Maria de las Nieves. 
Lelana. Maninaltepec. 
Tetitlan, 

VALLE NACIONAL TLAconTaiNTerec TEFrtorurLa 
Oxctimasin. Ovesal pa, Soochiapa. 
Yetla. Analco San Antonio, Tlatepuzcos, San Pedro, 
Jacatepec, Teltitlan. Zapotitian, San Juan. 
Chiltepec, Zautla. 
Usila. Tecomaltepec. 
Tlatepuzeos. San Antonio del Barrio, 
Mayaltianguiz. 


He places Ojitlan with the Mazatecan villages—an evident error, 
for in addition to Dr Petafiel's vocabulary from Ojitian, the writer 
recorded two, and both of the informants said that Chinantec is 
the only language spoken there. A vocabulary was obtained also 
from Chiltepec, In general, however, Orozco y Berra’s area is the 
same as ours. In this connection, he writes: 

Chinanteco. En el Departamento de Teotitlan, La Chinantla, con eu cabe- 
cera de! mismo. nombre, era un provincia mexicana; los habitantes eran feroces y 
guerrerm; usahan de lanza de demesurado tamaite para combatir, manejandolas 
con destreza y seguridad: desde muy temprano se miestraron amigos de los 

Brinton's description is: 


The Chinanteca Inhabited Chinuntla, which is « part ol the Stare of Oaxaca, 
situated in the Sierra Maire, on the frontiers of the Province of Vera Cruz. 
Their neighbors on the South were the Zapotecs and Mixes, on the North and 
East the Nahuas. They lived in secluded valleys and on rough mountain sides. 

The following is quoted from Belmar: 


Lor Chinnnicen 


En la parte Norte del Estado de Oaxaca se encuentra el territorio conocido con 
el nombre de lo Chinonila, compreniicndo parte de los Distrites de Ixtlan, 
Chospan, Cuicatlin, Teotitlin, Villa-Alra y Tuxtepec. Fin este territorio ot 
haya repartida la nacidn chinenteca, ¥ tiene como principales centros de poblaciin 
Yolox, Jocotepec y Usila. Loa chimurntece confinan con los mixteca, mazateca, 
mexican, mipoteces y ayeoks (mixes), El niimern de iidividucs que componen 
esta vaza sequn. los datos estadisticos, es de 18,051. 


“The towns of the Chinantecs,"" says Dr Starr, “are in the 
Districts of Chicatlan and Villa Alta of Oaxaca. Garcia y Cubas 
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in 1876 claimed 12,000 population.” We have no vocabularies 
from Cuicatlan or Villa Alta, but we have two from Tuxtepec and 

Pimentel makes this statement: 

Hervas en su Cald/oge dz lai leniguas conocidas, considera que el Chinanteco 
e@ afin del zapoteco, asi come cl mazateco. Reapecto & eate idioma estoy con- 
forme con la opinion de Hervis, segun lo que unteriormente he manifestado; 
pero del Chinanteco no encuentro mi muestras que estiniiar, ni moticins exactas 
sobre su fillacién. Burgoa en eu Misferia Geogrdsica, habla del Chinanteco coma 
de un idioma fspero y violente, lo cual no conviene con el zapoteco que ea dulce 
¥euave, Sin-embargo, como cl acento puede cambiar sin alterarse el fondo de un 
idioma, no es decisiva la indicacién de Burgoa, y en consequencia, acdmtirmos-al 


Chinanteco en le familia mixteco-zapoteco aunque enel concepto de dadayo en sa 
clasificacion, 


It hardly seems right to classify a language in a family, even 
with the “concept of doubt," when neither material by which to 
judge it nor any notices concerning its Classification is found. 

Brinton discusses the language both in The American Race and 
in his paper read before the American Philosophical Society, 
January 15, 1892. Therein he describes the language and, noting 
its entire dissimilarity of morphology and words to the surrounding 
idioms, reaches the conclusion that it is the only representative of a 
linguistic stock. In The American Race Brinton quotes Berenddt in 
the following words: 

Spoken in the midst of a diversity of languages connected more or lees among 
themselves, it is iteelf unconnected with them, and is rich in peculiar features 
both ag to rote and ite grammacical structure. [t i¢ probable that we hive 
in it one of the origitial languages spoken before the advent of the Nahuas-on 
Mexican soil, perhaps the mythical Obmecan, 

Leén considers Chinantec as belonging to the Mixtecan-Zapo- 
tecan family, on what ground is not known, as he presents no new 
evidence nor does he quote his authorities. Belmar likewise puts it 
in the Mixteco-Zapotecan family, and also fails to present ade- 
quate proofs, Thomas and Swanton, however, consider it as the 
sole representative of the Chinantec stock. | 

The Chinantec vocabularies collected by Dr Pefiafel have been 
compared with those collected by him from the surrounding stocks, 
particularly Mazateco, Mixteco, and Zapateco, but no resemblance 
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between them could be found. It seems impossible to classify 
Chinanteco as a member of the Zapotec stock, as other authors 
have done, therefore Brinton’s classification is followed and its 
independence as a stock language retained. 


V. CHONTAL STOCK (Famelia Chontal) 
CHONTAL 
Chontal is spoken in a small area close to the Pacific ocean in the 
districts of Tehuantepec and Yautepec. The towns in which it is 
spoken are scattered among the Zapotec settlements. Our vocabu- 
laries come from the following places: 


District of Tehuantepec: District of Yantepec: 
Tequistlan. Santa Maria Ecatepec, 
Husamelula. Santa Lucia Mecaltepec. 

Santa Maria Candelaria. 
Chontecomatlan. 


Orozco y Berra says it is spoken in the Department of Tlacalula 
‘amd gives the following villages: 


Ecatepec. Santa Maria: 
Teipan. Pefia 
Jiloteperuille, Jamiltepec. 
Acutepec. Tecolotepec, 
Chontecomatlan, Candelaria. 
‘Tlahuilotepec, Suchiltepec. 
Ixcotepec. Tapiitepec. 
Mecaltepec Tlacolulita. 
Chongo. Fraltepec, San Miguel, 
Sosoltepec. Aloteperc. 
Chiltepec. Zapotitian, 
Petacaltepec. Tepalcatepec. 


Belmar des = 





ibes their distribution in the following manner: 

Estes pueblos en el Estado de Oaxaca comprendian en tiempo del régimen 
colonial el partido Uamado chontales, cuya cabecera fué el pueblo de Santa 
Maria Ecatepec. Se extendlan de Oriente 4 Poniente de Huamelula. .. . 

En la actualidad dicha nacidn. chontal se haya extendida en of Estado de 
Oaaaca, en los distritoa de Yautepee » Tehuantepec. 

Los chontales se encuentran al Sureste de la cobecera de Yautepec, dis 
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{ritando. de los diferentes climas, segin la fragosida:d| de ws terrenos, vy rodeados 
por log mixes, los rapoteca y los zoque, de cuyos usa y costumbres participan. 

Regarding the Chontal and their language Dr Starr says: 

An unfortunate confusion exists regarding these people. Orozxeo y Berra is 
partly to blame for it; Brinton haa increased the confusion by an attempt to 
remove lt. Ororco's error is in calling some of the more important Chontal towns 
Teique: he also gives a list of real Chontal towns, but at the same time introduces 
at least one Zapotec town into the list,—Tlacolulita. The Oaxaca Chontals live 
in the District of Tehuantepec. Brinton claims that Chontal is @ misnomer: 
that it isa word meaning stranger, and not a tribal name, and that it ia equally 
applicable co many different tubes. That the word is Aztec, meaning stranger, 
is-‘true; that the worl may be applicable to various tribes may be true, though 
not yet proved, That the name ie regularly and consisently applied to the towns 
of Owsaca above indicated fs certain; that the people living in these towns call 
thenselves Chontals, and speak one and the same languuge which they call 
Chontal, i+ also certain. 

In view of these facts it seems better to discontinue the use of 
the name Teqwixtlatecan, both for the stock and its languages. 
Concerning the affiliation of Chontal much difference of opinion 
exists, Orozco'y Berra classed it asa member of the Mayan family; 
Pimentel considered it a separate stock; both Leén and Belmar 
regarded it as a member of the Nahuatlan stock, while Brinton 
thought it probably belongs in the Yuman. Thomas and Swanton 
make no statement regarding its relationship, As no Yuman 
material was at hand the writer will call it a separate stock, for no 
resemblance to Mexican or to Mava is apparent. 


VI. HUAVE STOCK (Familia Hwave) 
Huave 
Huave is spoken in a few villages in the districts of Juchitan and 
Tehuantepec on the Pacific coast. ‘The vocabularies of Dr Penafel 
come from the following towns: 


District of Juchithan: District of Tehaantepec: 
San Francisco Hixhuatan. San Mateo del Mar. 


San Dionisio del Mar. 

Santa Maria del Mar, 
Orozco y Berra,lists these four towns and Ixhuatlan. Juan de 
Torres, writing in 1580, described them as living in the same locality 
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which they now inhabit. Belmar gives the same villages as Orozco 
y Berra, but says: “ Ixhuatlin se hava abandonado en la actualidad." 
Dr Starr confirms this in the following words: 

They have teday but four villages, San Mateo de] Mar, Santa Marla del 
Mar, San Francisco del Mar, and San Dionigio del Mar. Ixhuatan, mentioned 
by (Gromoo, has long been abandoned. We can say nothing of the language bur 
present a brief vocabulary. The people are conservative and are rarely visited 
by white men. Their towns fie at the edges of, of near, long and nurrow, shallow 
lagoons of salt water reaching inland from the Pacific Ocean. 

A great deal of difference of opinion exists over the classification 
of Huave. Orozeo y Berra did not know how to classify it, but 
believed it to be related to some linguistic family in Guatemala, for 
what reason he does not say, His statement follows: 

Su lengua es diferente de laa otras que se hablan en México: Auase hemos 
visto que la nombran en los libros consultados,-aolo.el MS. de Juande Torres la 
llama guarontecs (huazonteca), por lo cual le dumos ambas denominaciones: 
oo fa hemoe clasificado ¥ creemosa que corresponde 4 alguna de las familias de 
Guatemala, 

Dr Leon places it in the family Maya-Quicheana, Belmar also 
believes it related to Maya and gives a list of words to prove it, 
but there does not seem to be much similarity between Maya and 
Huave. Brinton was-of the opinion that “the vocabularies of their 
tongue are too imperfect to permit identification.” ‘Thomas and 
Swanton believe that it constitutes a family in itself. ‘So far as is 
known, they say, the language cannot be assigned to any recog- 
nized stock—therefore for the present it must remain as the repre- 
sentative of a distinct family." We agree with them in this and 
accordingly class it as a distinct stock, 


VIL. ZOQUE STOCK (Familie Zogue) 

Mixe and Zoque are the only members of this family found in 
Oaxaca. Thomas and Swanton include Old Popoloco-and Ta- 
pachula in the game family. They follow Berendt in regard to 
Popoloco, and Sapper in respect to Tapachula. As we have no 
material from these two languages we cannot render an opinion. 
The resemblance and the relationship between Mixe and Zoque is 
so close and so well established that it is needlvss to quote vocabu- 
laries, 
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1. ZOQUE 

Zoque is spoken in the extreme eastern portion of Oaxaca and 
in the adjoining districts of Chiapas and Tabasco. When treating 
of their distribution, Orozco y Berra says: 

Los Zoques se cncucntran derramatioa en Chiapas, Tabasco, y Oaxaca, 
tienen al Norte el mexicano y el chontal, al Este ¢} tzendal, ‘el tzotzil ¥ el chia- 
panico, al Sur el mexicano yal Oeste el huave, el zapoteca, y el mine. 

He gives the following list of Zoque villages in Oaxaca: 


Chimalapa, San Miguel. Zanatepec, Santo Dominga. 
Chimalapa, Santa Maria. Niltepec, Santiago, 


Tapang, San Pedro. 
Dr Pefiafiel's vocabularies come from San Miguel Chimalapa 
and Santa Maria Chimalapa of the district af Juchitan. They are 
the first two of Orozco y Berra's list. 


a. MINE 
Mixe is spoken to the west of Zoque. Weare particularly well 
informed about the names of their villages, having the lists of 


Orozeo y Berra, Belmar, and Pefiafel. 
The latter's vocabularies come fram the following places: 


District of Choapan: District of Villa Alta: 

Atitlan. Mixistlan. 

Puxmeteca. Santa Maria Asuncion Totontepes 
Diatrict of Juchitan: San Pablo Ayutla. 

San Juan Guichicovi. Tiahuitolotepec. 
District of Tehuantepec: San Cristobal Chichicaxtepec. 

Mazatlin San Juan, District of Yautepec: 

Cacalotepec. 


San Miguel Quetzaltepec. 
Belmar has made a thorough study of the Mixe and gives the 
following villages. Those found in our list are indicated by an 
asterisk, 


District of Choapan: Parroquia de Puxmetecin: 
Parroquia de Atitlin: Puxmetecin® Cotzocdn 
Atitlin® Zacotepec Oeoliote pec Chisme 
Alote pec Metaltepec Candayoc 
Ayarcastepec Purroqquia de Avutle:" 
Avutlas" Tamaziilapam 


Tepuxtepec Tlihuilotepec* 
Tepantlalli 
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District of Juchitan: District of Yautepec: 


Guichicovi" Parroquia de Juquita: 
District af Tehuantepec: Cacalotepec* Deotepec 
Acatlin Mazatlin®™ Acatlancita 
Chimaltepec Tutla Parroquia de Quezaltepec:* 
Malacatepec Canotlin Ixcuintepes 
District of Villa Alta: Huitepec Coatlin 
Parrequia de Chichicaxtepec*  Parroquia de Jilotepec: 
Tiltepec Huitepec jilotepec Naraviguiti 
Mixestlin® Metepec Agua Blanca Lachixonase 
Yacoch) 
Parroquia de Totonepec: 
Amatepec Tonaguia 
Moctun Jayacastepec 
Tipitonge Ooote pee 
Jareta 


Orozco y Berra’s list corresponds closely with this: [t is as 


follows: 


Acatlan San Pedro 
Tutla 
Mazatlan 
Malacatepec 
Chimaltepec 
Atitlan 
Sacatepecc 
Motepec 
Metaltenec 
Ayacaxtepec 
Ayvurla 
Tepustepec 
Tamasulapan 
Tepantlall 
Tlahultoltepec 
Chichicastepec 
Mixistian 
Huitepec, Santa Maria 
Tiltepec 
Yacochi 


Metepec 
Puxmecaran 
Candayvé 
Cotzocon 
Chisme 
Guichicovi, San Jian 
Boca de Monte 
Jilotepec Santiago 
Agua blanca 
Jilotepec San Pedra 
Jilotepec San Sebastian 
Jilotepec San Crux 
Nizaviquinta 
Lachixanaxe 
Juiquila 
Ocotepec 
Acatlacinto 
Lachixila 


Quiavicusas 
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Xovaquia Totontepec 
Lachixela Jatocastepec 
Quetzaltepec Amatepec 
Coatlan jaréta 
Camotian Tonoguia 
Camollan Ocotepec 
Ixcuintepec Tepitonge 
Huitepec Moetun 


VIII MEXICAN STOCK (Familia Mexicana) 
Mexican (Azrec) 
Dr Pefiaftel has five Mexican vocabularies, They come from 
the following places: 


District of Silacayoapam: District of ‘Tuxtepec: 
Santa Ana Rayén Tuxtepec 

District of Teotitlan: District of Pochutla: 
Santa Marfa Teopoxco Pochutla 


San Martin Toxpalan 

These five vocabularies represent three distinct dialects, The 
three vocabularies from the districts of Silacayoapam and Teotitlan 
belong to the Puebla dialect, which is very similar to classical 
Mexican, or that dialect spoken in the valley of Mexico, the chief 
difference being that the glottal stop is replaced by an unvoiced 

The other two vocabularies represent quite distinct dialects. 

The Tuxtepec Dialect 

The dialect spoken in Tuxtepec shows many phonetic differences, 
among the most important being the use of ! in Tuxtepec where the 
classical Mexican has ul, The absence of the saltillo is noticeable. 
Both & and g oceur in the Tuxtepec dialect, where in the classical 
dialect only &occurs. Final nisdropped in Tuxtepec. Some of the 
differences of a morphological nature are: the retention of the f in 
the possessive form where it is dropped in the valley (ama? paper, 
nuamat my paper, the classical correspondents being ama and 
namauh): the absence, with one exception, of reduplicated plurals, 
such as cocoa plural of coatl, snake; the absence of the pretente 
form of the verb with an o augment. 
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During the writer's stay in Tuxtepec careful inquiry was made 
in regard to other possible Mexican villages nearby, but none was 
found. The nearest villages are all Chinantec, some of which 
are not much more than fifteen miles from Tuxtepec, The Maza- 
tecan villages are much nearer than the nearest Mexican town. 

Amatian, lower down the river Popolhuapam, is the nearest 
Mexican town, and is distant about 75 miles, There were no infor- 
mants whose services could be obtained, but the testimony of the 
people of Acoula, who still speak Mexican fluently, is that the two 
villages spoke the same dialect. Acoula ia ten or fifteen miles 
distant from Amatlan, The dialect of Amatlan is quite different 
from Tuxtepec. although neither have the H sound. In fact, it Is 
quite probable that the dialects of most of the Mexican area did 
not have that sound. In the grammar of Cortés Zedetia, of the 
bishopric of Guadelaxara, it is absent. and Dr Walter Lehmann 
finds it also absent from the Central American dialects, [t probably 
does not occur in Chiapas and Tabasco, and it is absent in Pochutla. 

Besides this feature, the Pochutla dialect shows many interesting 
differences from the classical dialect. Among the most important 
is the shifting of accent. For the classical dialect it is. always on 
the antepenult; in the Pochutla dialect it is almost always on the 
ultima.. 


NAMES OF THE VILLAGES FROM WHICH PENAFIEL’S 
VOCABULARIES COME 


I, FAMILIA ZAPOTECA: 
1. Zapoteco, 

Distesta del Centro.—San. Bartola Coyotepec. 

Distrito de Choapin.—Yahuive, Jaltepec. 

Distrito de Fjutla:—Santa Maria Chichihualtepec, Coateces 
Altas, San Vicente Coatlan, San Martin Lachila, Santa 
(Cruz-Nixila, San Andrés Sabache. 

Distrito de Jomiltepec.—San Antonio Ocotlan 

Distrito de Juchitén —Juchitan, Espinal, Unién Hidalgo. 

Distrito de Mighwatlin.—San Mateo Rie Hondo, San Juan 
Mixtepec, San Agustin Mixtepec, San Luis Amatlén, 
San Pablo Coathin, Santa Maria Coatlin, San Andrés 
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Paxtlin, Santiago Papaguis, Santiago Xanica, Santa 
Maria Ozolotepec, San Juan Ozolotepec, Santo Tomés 
Tamatulapan, Santa Caterina Cuixtia, Santa Cruz 
Orolote pec. 

DMsirito de Ocotlan.—Ocotian de Morelos, Santiago Apostol, 
Santa Ana Zegache, San Pedro Apostol, Ocotlan Mag- 
delena, San Baltasar Chichicapan, Santa Lucia Ocvatlan, 
San Miguel Tilquiapan, Santa Tomis Jelieza, Santa 
Martin Tilcajeta. 

Distrita de Pochutla —Pifias San. Mateo, San Juan Loxicha. 

Distrito de Tehuanlepec.—Tehuantepec, Tlacotepec, Jalapa 
del Estado. 

Destrite de Tlecolula—Tlacolula de Matemoros, Villa de 
Mitla, San Pablo Mitla, Tlacochahuaya, San Juan 
Teitepac, San Pedro Quiatom, San Dionisio Ocotepec, 
‘Teotitlan del Valle, San Juan Guelavia, San Lucas 
Quiaving, Santiago Matatlan, Santa Maria Albarradas. 

Distrito de Tlaxiace,—San Pedro el Aloo, Yolotepec de la 
Paz, Chalcatongo, San Juan, 

Distrito de Villa Afla—Beltaza, Tanetee, Talea Lachiroug, 
Tabag, Yazona, San Francisco Cajonos, Zoochila, 
Aagalan, Lachixila Vijanos. 

Distrita de Zimatida.—Zimatlin, Santa Marla Zachila, 
Huixtepec, Santa Cruz Mixtepee, Ayoquezco. 

Distrito de Yauiepee.—San Bartolo Yautepec, Santa Maria 
Asuncién Quiegolani, Quiechapa. 

2. Saltero. 
Distrite de Villa.—Alvarez (Zimatlin), San Miguel Solo. 
3. Chatinoa. 

Distrita de Juguila—San Juan Quiahije, Santa Crnz 
Tepenixtlahuaca, Santa Maria Tlipanalquiahuitl, San 
Juan Lachao, Zensontepec. 

ILQFaminta Mrxreca; 
1. Mixteco. 

Distrito de Huajuapax.—Huajolotitian, Miltepec Santiago, 
Santiago Chazumba, San Martin Zacatepec, Tequistepec, 

Distrito de Jamviltepec.—Jamiltepec. 

Disirilo de Juquila,—Tututepec, 

Disirite de Juxtlafucce—Juxtlahuaca, San Juan Mixtepec, 
Teeomaxtlahuaca, San Juan Lagunas, Santiago Coyco- 
yan, Santa Caterina Noltepec. 
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Distrito de Nochixtlan—Nochixtlan, Yahuitlan, Santo 
Domingo, Yodocono Magdelena, Tilantongo Santiago, 
Magdelena Jaltepec, Apoala Santiago, Teozacoalo San 
Pedro, San Pedro Cantaros, Tecomatlan, San Miguel. 

Distrita de Silacayoapan—San Pedro, San Miguel Ahue- 
huetitlan, Calihuala, Tlapacingo San Francisco. 

Disirite de Teotitlan.—San Juan Coatzopan. 

Disirita de Teposcolulu.n—San Vicente Nufia, San Pedro 
Martin Yucunana, Tlatayapan, Santa Maria Tiltepec. 

2. Cuicateco. 
Distrito de Cuicatlan —Cuicatlan, Concepcién Papalo, San 
Francisco Chapulapa, 
3. Amuzgo. 
Distrito Jamiltepec.—San Pedro Amuzgos. 
11. FamitiA MAZATECA: 
tA. Chocha. 

Distrito de Coixtlahwaca.—Coixtlahuaca, Jicotlan Tequis- 
tepec, San Jerénimo Otla, Tlapitepec. 

Distrito de Teposcolulu—Santa Marla Tamazulapan, 
San Antonio Acutla. 

1B. Popoloco. 

Distrite de Coixtlakuaca—Coixtlahuaca, Santo Domingo 
Tepene. 

2a. Mazateco. 

Disrite de Teototlan.—San Lorenzo, Cuaneleuiltitls, Hua- 
utla de Jimenez, Huechuetlan San Francisco, 

Distrito de Tuxtepec—Jalapa de Diaz, San Miguel Soyal- 
tepec, San Pedro Ixcatlan. 

28. Ixcateco. 
Distrite de Teotillan.—lxcatiin Santa Maria. 
Distrito de Tuxtepec.—l xcatlin. 
3. Trique. 
Distrito de Juxtlakwaca.—San Juan Copala, 
TV. Fawmia CHInanteca: 
t. Chinanteco, 

Distrito de Tuxtepec—San Pedro Loochiapa, San Antonio 
Analco, Santiago Tlatepusco, Santa Cruz Tepetotutla, 
San Juan Bautista valle Nacional, San Felipe Usilz, 
San Lucas Ojitian. 

Disirite de Chiapam.—Leatao San Juan. 
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V. Famitia CHONTAL: 
1. Chontal, Tequistlan. 
Distrito de Tehuaniepec—Tequistlan, Huamelula, 
Distrito Vaulefec—Santa Maria Ecatepec, Santa Lucia 
Mecaltepec, Santa Marfa Candelaria, Chontecomoatian, 
VI. Famina Huave: 
t, Huave. 
Disiite de Juchiian—San Francisco Hixhuatin, San 
Dionisio del Mar, Santa Maria del Mar. 
Dastrite de Tehuanteper-—San Mateo del Mar. 
VII. Faminia Zogve: 
1. Mixe. 
Detsirite de Choafun—Atitlan, Puxmetacan, 
Distrito de Juchilan.—San Juan Guichicovi. 
Distrito de Tehuantepec — Mazatlan San Juan. 
Distrite de Villa Alia. —Mixistlan, Santa Marla Asuncién 
Totontepec, San Pablo Ayutla, Tlahuitoltepec, San 
Cristébal Chichicaxtepec. 
Distrito Yautepec-—Cacalotepec, San Miguel Quetzaltepec. 
2. Zoqguue. 
Distrite de Juchilan.—San Miguel Chimalapa, Santa Maria 
VI. Fama Mexicana: 
t. Mexican. 
Distrite de Pochutla.—Pochutla. 
Distrito de Stlacayoapam.—Santa Ana Raydn. 
Distrito de Tuxtepec_—Tuxtepec. 
Distrito de Teotlan—Santa Maria Teopoxco, San Martin 
Toxpalan. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
W J McGEE! 


WitiaM Joux McGee, or, as be preferred to be known, W J McGee, 
was born ono farm at Farley, Dubuque county, lowa, April 17, 1853, and 
died of cancer at Washington, D. C., September §, 1912, He was the 
son of Jamee and Martha (Anderson) McGee, of Scotch-Irish ancestry, 
his paternal grtat-great-grandfather having been Alexander McGee of 
County Down, Ireland, who emigrated to the United States, while on 
the maternal side the line leads back to Samuel Anderson, of Irish 
parentage, who was born at sea in 1740, Both of these grandparents 
espoused the American cause in the Revolution. In his early years, 
although large for his age, McGee was frail in health, averse to manual 
labor, anil rather uncertain in disposition; and even in later life, not- 
withstanding his apparent robustness, he was not so strong physically 
as was generally supposed. 

McGee attended irregularly a county district school, of the kind 
common to eparsely settled communities, until he was about fourteen 
years of age, fram which time his education was almost entirely the 
result of intense individual effort, in which he was urged and stimulated 
by his mother, an excellently well-informed woman, who was anxious 
that her childrea should be well educated, The last one apparently 
to give him formal instruction, in 1867-65, was an elder brother, The 
boy proved to be an apt pupil, acquiring knowledge with wonderiul 
ease and retaining it in what later developed into a really remarkable 
memory. These home studies. were continued through the yeara 1867 
to 1874, and included Latin, German, and higher mathematics. He aleo 
read law, and to a slight extent engaged in justice-court practice. His 
self-acquired knowledge of mathematics, which included astronomy and 
surveving, combined with field instruction by a maternal uncle, made 
him an excellent surveyor, and hic services in this capacity were not only 
much in demand in the neighborhood, but increased his powers of observa- 
tion during the outdoor work that ultimately led him into the paths of 


‘hoch of the Information contained in thls motior, especially with reference to 
the early life of Dr McGee, was kindly furnished by Dr F. A. Knowlton, of the United 
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geology and anthropology. Meanwhile, when about twenty years ol 
age, he worked at the forge and became engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of agricultural implements. In conjunction with an elder brother 
and a cousin he invented and patented, June 9, 1874, an improved 
adjustable cultivator, but the device was not a commercial success. 

As ie well known, McGee's first serious scientific work was in the 
field of geology. In 1878 he was enrolled as-a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science in affiliation with its section 
of geology, and in the same year published his first paper on a geological 
topic. From 1877 to 1881 he prosecuted, as a private enterprise, 2 
tapographic and geological survey of an area in northeastern lowa 
covering about 12,000 square miles. 

It was evidently during this ficld work that McGee's interest in 
anthropological research was first aroused. [n 1878 appeared his first 
paper on an anthropological eubject—'On the Artificial Mounds of 
Northeastern Iowa, and the Evidence of the Employment of a Unit of 
Measurement in their Erection"—an immediate outcome of his geo- 
logical studies and surveys in the preceding year. At the meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science at St Louis. 
in 1978 he presented a paper “On an Anatomical Peculiarity by which 
Crania of the Mound Builders may be Distinguished from those of 
Modern Indians,” in which, aa in the case of his earlier paper, were 
presented views that, while characteristic of the period, are untenable 
in the light of present knowledge but serve to illustrate the great advance 
made in the elucidation of archeological problems during subsequent 
years. 

McGee's first work under Federal auspices was a report on the 
building stones of fowa, prepared for the Tenth Census (1880), published 
in 1884. This, but more especially his careful work on the multifarious 
phenomena of glaciation in the upper Mississippi valley, had attracted 
wide attention, and in July, 1884, when thirty years of age, he was called 
to the United States Geological Survey by ita director, Major J. W. 
Powell, where for ten years he served asa geologist and performed 
important scientific work. On June 30, 1893, McGee resigned from the 
Geological Survey to assume, on the following day, the active charge of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, under the directorship of Major 
Powell, with the tithe of ethnologist, and a year later his designation was 
changed to-ethnologist-in-charge. During his service with this Bureau, 
which extended through a decade, he continued active scientific work 
whenever the pressure of the administrative duties of a Government 
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office permitted. His most noteworthy undertaking in this direction, 
which resulted in his most important contribution to anthropology, 
was a study, during two seasons, of the Seri Indians of Tiburon island 
in the Gulf of California and of the adjacent coast of Sonora, in 1894 and 
1893. With a small party he conducted the only scientific expedition 
to Tiburon island that had ever been attempted, and prepared a topo- 
graphic map of the island home of the Seri, but as the Indians fled on 
the approach of the party, McGee did not come in contact with them 
on the island, depending for his information on a band employed by a 
Mexican ranchman near the Sonora coast, The results of these studies 
formed one of the accompanying papers of the Eighteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology. Subsequently he spent several 
weeks in northern Lower California, making observations among the Co- 
copa Indians, but the results were not published. Based chiefly on mate- 
rial gathered by the late J. Owen Dorsey, McGee prepared a Memoir or 
“The Siouan Indians“ to serve as an introduction to Dorsey's “Siouan 
Sociology,"’ both of which papers appear in the Fifteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau; Based on a collection of Peruvian trephined skulls 
collected by, Dr M. A. Mudiz, of Peru, McGee prepared, in conjunction 
with Dr Mufilz, a descriptive paper which was published in the Sixteenth 
Annual Reportof the Bureau, while in the Nineteenth Report he presented 
a paper on “Primitive Numbers,” with the resulc that Cornell College, 
in his home state, conferred an him the degree of LL.D.inre0r. McGee's 
anthropological bibliography alone is an extended one, while his writings 
on scientific subjects generally are extremely varied and extensive. He 
resigned from the Bureau of American Ethnology, July 31, 1903, to 
assume charge of the department of anthropology of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St Louis, where he was active also in organizing 
the World's Congress of Arts and Sciences in 1904, of which he was senior 
speaker in itsdepartment of anthropology. At the close of the exposition 
he was appointed director of the “St Louis Public Museum,” which 
never developed much more than the name; and in 1907, alter spending 
a period in the Papagueria desert of Sonora and Arizona, he became 
associated with the Bureau of Soils in the United States Department of 
Agriculture as an expert in subsoil erosion and subsoil waters, which 
position he held until the time of his death. Meanwhile he became 
interested in the conservation movement and was selected as vice-chair- 
man and secretary of the Inland Waterways Commission, of which he was 
the leading spirit and in whose interest he was the most active worker, 

In 1888 he married Anita Newcomb, who, with a son and a daughter, 
survive him. 
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MeGee was a man of commanding presence, of remarkable mental 
vitality, ingenuity, and versaulicy, and of almost fanatical perseverance. 
He had a personal fondnesa for the unusual, as his preference in respect 
to the initials of his given name and his strong liking for the coinage of 
new terms suggest. But McGee was human withal, and the most 
generous character, both with his lender purse and his store of knowledge. 
thar any of his host of intimates ever knew. He was sympathetic and 
helpful, with almost wolimited ambition, and ever ready, whatever the 
cost, to resent any seeming interference with it: He was remarkably 
alert and resourceful, as an incident of one of the meetings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science will show. A local divine, 
mistaking McGee for a fellow minister, invited him to fill his pulpit at a 
Sunday cvening service. McGee, although not affiliated with any 
church, immediately accepted, and selecting as his text the words “Love 
ye one another," delivered an address remarkable for its eloquence and 
replete with human sympathy and understanding. 

McGee's interest extended to almost every branch of science, as his 
constant activities in behalf of and his affiliation with many scientific 
bodies attest. He became a member of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington soon after coming to the capital and served as its president 
from 1898 to 1900. In tg02 he was foremost in the founding of the 
American Anthropological Association, of which he was elected the first 
president, When the American Anthropologist was established in 1899, 
McGee became one of the two constructive owners, sharing its finan- 
cial responsibilities before it came onder the control of the American 
Anthropological Association. The scientific and other learned organiza- 
tions of which he was an active member are too numerous to list here. 

The courage and fortitude so characteristic of McGee in his most 
active days he did not permit to desert him toward the close of his life. 
Aware of his fatal malady long before the end, he determined to note 
carefully the progress of the disease (which first manifested itself in the 
Sonora desert fourteen years before), in the hope that the interests of 
learning might be subserved. ‘The result of these observations. was 
published in Science shortly after his death, Notwithstanding intense 
suffering and separation from all his kindred, and with full knowledge 
of the inevitable, he worked assiduously on the final revision of a scientific 
memoir which he finished on the eve of the final dissolution. 

W ] McGee was an unusually remarkable man. It would he a 
difficult task to appraise now the value of his varied contributions to 
knowledge, to recall even a tithe of his generosities, or to recount the 
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multitude of ‘his interesta. From early manhood he was a strong advo- 
cate of the diffusion of knowledge, and his last efforts were devoted to 
this lifelong purpose. The following is an extract from his will; 

“Pursuant to an intention fixed in early manhood on learning that 
a certain State provided by law that medical graduates should have had 
dissecting-room experience, and yet made eo little provision for the 
requisite subjects; and conformably with the shocking economic waste 
represented by the cities of the dead in the jong-settled. portions of the 
country; and in accordance with my custom of devoting my efforts and 
myself to the public good, I give and bequeath my body for purposes 
of dissection to any medical college selected by my executor.” 

F. W. H. 


ROBERT FLETCHER 


De Ronert Frercuer, one of the founders of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington in February, 1879, died at Washington, November 
8, 1912. 

Dr Fletcher was born in Bristol, England, March 6, 1823, and there- 
fore was in his ninetieth year at the time of his death, His father, also 
named Robert Fletcher, was an attorney; hie mother was Esther Wall. 
Dr Fletcher was educated at private schools and later studied law for 
two years in his father'sofice. He then turned his attention to medicine, 
pursuing his studies first at the Bristol Medical School, then at the 
London Hospital, being graduated from the latter institution after five 
years’ studv. Before his death Dr Fletcher was the oldest living gradu- 
ate, He was made a member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
and of the London Society of Apothecaries in 1544. 

In 1843 Dr Fletcher married Miss Hannah Howe of Bristol, and three 
children were born: Arthur Henry Fletcher, Lieutenant, U. 5. N.; Robert 
Howe Fletcher, Captain, U. S,A., and Catherine Agnes Fletcher, the 
wife of general Leon A. Matile, U. S.A. Dr Fletcher's wile died at 
Washington, January 20, 1689. 

Dr Fletcher came to the United States and settled at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1847, where he practised his profession. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he entered the eervice of the United States: and spent two 
years in active duty in the field as Surgeon of the First Ohio Volunteers. 
He. was. then ccmmissioned an Surgeon, U.S. Volunteers, and given 
charge of military hospital No. 7, at Nashville, Tennessee. Later he 
was appointed Medical Parveyor, At the close of the war he was 
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breveted Liewtenant-Colonel and Colone! for faithful and meritorious 
Bervice, 

In 1891 Dr Fletcher entered the ofice of the Provoet-Marshal-General 
of the Army in Washington, and, in association with Dr J. H. Baxter, 
of the Army, and others, prepared the two volumes, published in 1875, 
entitled Statistics, Medtcal and Anthropological, of the Provest-Marshal- 
General's Bureais, 
Derived from Ree- 
orgs of the Fox. 
aminaelion for 
Mililary Service 
im the Armies. of 
the Oniied States 
curing ihe late War 
of the Rebellion of 
otra Millras Ae- 
erusts, Drafted 
Afen, Swbstttules 
ond Enlisted Wen, 
Dr Fletcher wrote 
especially the por- 
tion bearing the 
title “An Ourline 
ol the History of 
ANtarapometry, 
or the Attempts 
to Ascertaim the 
Proportions of the 
Human Body" 
(pp. ixit-lexkvii), 





including a bibli- 

De Roget PLerees ography which 

could have. been 

compiled at that time only by great labor combined with good judgment 

and an extended knowledge of ancient and modern languages. This 
monumental work aggregates 1.450 pages. 

In 2876 Dr Fletchér was appointed an Acting Assistant Surgeon, 

LU, & A,-nd was associated with [dr John 5. Billings, of the Army, whe 

was in charge of the Library of the Surgeon Getieral’s Office. He now 


became engaged in the preparation of the great Index Calalaguwe of the 
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Library, which has appeared in yearly volumes beginning in 1880 and 
has entered a second series, with a total of thirty-three volumes, This 
work is another monument to Dr Fletcher's industry, knowledge, and 
good judgment. In addition, a monthly Index Medicus was commenced 
in 1879, with Dr Fletcher as associate editor, Alter twenty yeary the 
publication was discontinued, but it was: resumed in 1903 and has con- 
tinued to the present time, with Dr Fletcher as editor-in-chief until 1912. 

The ecudy of law pursued by Dr Fletcher making che subject of 
medical jurisprudence especially attractive to him, he lectured thereon 
at the medical department of Columbian (now George Washington) 
University from 1834 to 1488, and at Johns Hopkins Medical School from 
1897 to 1903. 

Dr Fletcher was a member of a number of societics, including the 
following: Anthropological Society of Washington (of which he was 
President for several terms), American Folk-lore. Society, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, American Statistical Association, 
American Association for the Advancement of Sctence (a fellow), Amer- 
icant Medical Association, College of Physicians and Surgeons of Phila- 
delphia, Medical Society of the District of Columbia (honorary), Philo- 
sophical Society of Washington (sometime President), Washington 
Academy of Sciences, Military Order of the Loyal Legion, Société 
d'Hygitne of Paris. In. 1910 Dr Fletcher received a gold medal from 
the Roya! College of Surgeons, a distinction that had been accorded to 
physicians only eleven times in ninety years, On him was conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1884 by Columbian 
University, and only a few days prior to his death he received the degree 
of M.D. from the Bristol Medical College, in which he first attended 
medical lectures. A life-size portrait of Dr Fletcher graces the Library 
of the Surgeon General's Office in the Army Medical Museum building 
at Washington. 

Dr Fletcher wae rather tall and dender; in manner always extremely 
dignified, and ever courteous and helpful. His store of knowledge of 
medicine and of the collateral sciences and their bibliography was always 
at the service of those in quest. 

The more important writings of Dr Fletcher, in addition to those 
above mentioned, are aa follows: 


Prehistoric Trephining and Cramal Amulots.. 1852, 

Paul Broca and the French School of Anthropology. 1882. 
Human Proportion in Art and Anthropometry. 1853. 
Tattooing among Civilized Peoples. 1883. 
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Myths of the Robin Redbreast in Earlicr English Pootry. 1898. 

The Vigor and Expressiveness of Older English. 1890, 

The New School of Criminal Anthropology. 1891. 

The Poet, Is he Born, not Made? 1893. 

Anatomy and Art, rigs, | 

Brief Memoir of Colanel Garrick Mallery, U.S.A. rigs. 

Medical Lore in the Older English Dramatists and Poets (Exclusive of Shake 

peare). 1Ags. 

The Witches’ Pharmacoperli. 1896, 

Scopelism. 897, (Said to be the first paper on this subject in English.) 

A Tragedy of the Great Plague at Milan in 1630. 1898. 

On Some Diseases bearing the Names of Saints. 1912, 

Columns of Infamy, (Tn the present idaue of the American Anthropologist.) 
DS. Lama 


ANDREW LANG 


Im the death of Mr Lang anthropology has Inst one of its most 
picturesque and persevering students, The light touch, the quaint humor, 
the literary tone, the flashes of an intelligence better remembered for its 
keenness and quick perception than for its depth and breadth, aré insep- 
arably bound up with Mr Lang's reputation in scientific circles. He 
would prefer thia guise to that of erudite research, so his whole literary 
personality would seem to declare,—and to this ideal he was. consistent. 
Such were, In the main, the characteristics ot his articles in Man and 
in Folk Lore, his. contributions to Anthropology and the Classics, to 
Anthropological Essays dedicated io FL B. Pyor, and in such of his 
books as Magic and Religion, Myth, Magic and Religion, The Making 
of Religion, and The Secret of the Totem. He had announced, prior to his 
death, that we might expect other volumes from his pen. They will 
probably be forthcoming in posthumous editions. 

Mr Lang's argumentation, too frequently evasive and hall-serious, was 
now and then incisive and Wuminating., The theory that torems were 
the result of the restriction of a given group to one particular kind of 
fool was effectively answered by the retort that "man cannot live by 
witchetty-grubs alone,” But Mr Lang's greatest service to anthropology 
has been by way of enlisting others in its service throtigh the enticing 
chapters of his earlier works. Many have been turned by his writings 
to the great field of opportunity and have contributed, each in his way, 
some bit of knowledge or guidance to the study of man, | 

Mr Lang was more than an ethnologist, more than a writer and 
researcher in mythology, religion, magic, and various forms of social 
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organization. He was an untiring student of psychical research, of 
folk-lore, of the classics, of literature in almost every age and clime, and a 
ready writer on all of these topics, In each of these fields he has done 
something to perpetuate his memory. Hence his fame is in no wise 
dependent upon his ethnological contributions and is well secured without 
them. He was rather the litteratear—and as such he was probably without 
4 peer in the English-writing world,—who made a few sallies into eth- 
nology and kindred subjects, Wemust, therefore, value his contributions 
not as the contributions of one who has enlisted for this cause, but rather 
as of one whose work lay elsewhere but whose sympathies and interests 
and labors in the intervals of respite from his life-work were with us. 
Ttis, I think, in this spirit that we should look upon the work of Mr Lang 
and add to the appreciation of a score of departments of [Mera humaniores 
a tribute of gratitude for the work that has helped forward the Science 
of Man, | 
W. D. Watts, 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE INDIAN LANGUAGES OF 
CALIFORNIA 

ANTHROPOLGGICALLY California has’ always been noted for its 
linguistic diversity, which has been accepted as belng greater than that 
of any other part of the world. Since Powell's standardizing classification, 
which allotted twenty-two distinct families of native languages to the 
State, only oné consolidation, that of Shasta and Achomawi, has been 
positively asserted and generally accepted. Two or three other pairs 
of languages have for some time seemed to be probably each reducible 
to a common origin; but the specific similarities determined were weak- 
ened by the frequent occurrence of both lexical and grammatical re- 
semblances between many other families which there was no justification 
for connecting genetically, These grammatical resemblances have 
been several times discussed by us and attributed to the inter-inflyence 
of distinct families, due to geographical contact. ‘The lexical similarities 
we have assumed, in all hut a few cuses, to be the result of borrowing. 
It became clear that until the degree and extent of this mutual influencing 
and borrowing amoftg unrelated languages were more precisely ascer- 
tained, the relationships suspected in the few Instances referred to were 
capable of explanation through such borrowing on a slightly more 
intensive scale, and would therefore never advance beyond the stage of 
probability. For this reason we undertook some time ago a comparison 
of more than two hundred stem words in all the languages and dialects 
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of California 20 far as material was available, From the time the material 
began to be assembled, some interesting results as to the character 
and senpe of the borrowing of words commenced to appear; but after 
analysis of the collected information had progressed beyond a certain 
point, it became apparent that the only satisfactory explanation of 
the resemblance between certain langunges was genetic relationship. 
On the basia of these indications the grammatical information extant 
on the same languages were reéxamined, and in every instance was found 
strongly confirmatory. Lexical and structural similarities coinciding 
and being relatively ahundani, true relationships have been accepted as 
established. The new larger families and their components are: 

Penulian, compriaing the groups formerly known as Maidu, Wintun, 
Miwok, Costanoan, and Yokuts. This isa relatively large and compact 
family, occupying practically the whole of the drainage area of the great 
valley of California, 

Aokan, comprising certainly Shasta, Chimariko, and Pomo, probably 
Karok, and possibly Yana. The territory of this family is in the hill 
country to the north and weet of the Penutian, and is more Irregular. 

Ritwan, comprising Yurok and Wiyot. No new proof on the pre- 
viously suggested possible relationship of these two languages was 
obtained, except the negative evidence of complete lack of resemblances 
of both to any other family, which of course increases the weight of the 
similarities between the two, insufficient though these may yet be for 
absolute clemonstration. 

The number of distinct families in California is. thus reduced from 
twenty-one certainly to fifteen and possibly to twelve: 

Owing to the absence of one of the undersigned in Asia at the present 
moment, some time must elapse before our material and conclusions 
can be finally revised and published. For this: reason the present 
announcement is issued. 

R. BH. Dixow 
A. L. KRaomper 


THE DEATH OF CHIEF JOHN A. GIBSON 


“Another generution and there will be no custom: still another generation ard 
there will be no memory."—Chief John A_ Gibson, 

Jous A. Gtason, head chief of the Seneca tribe residing at Grand 
River Reserve, Ontario, died November 1, 1912, from an apoplectic 
stroke, at the age of sixty-three. In his death the Iroquois tribes lose 
ont of their lust strongholds and ethnologists a well-nigh inexhaustible 
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storehouse of iniormation on practically every side of lroquoi culture 
As a young man Gibeon was one of those widewwake, keen-witted 
Indians, 60 tare nowadays, who epend houra and dave listening to the 
stories of the old men and who are not satished until they have traced a 
custom or a belief back to ite earliest remembered antecedents, In this 
way he early acquired a good knowledge of the social structure, cere- 
monies, and mythology 
of his tribe and of its 
eister tribes in the 
League. He wha 4g 
mighty lacrosse player 
and &8 manager of the 
Gibson lacrosse team 
was widely known in 
Canada and the eastern 
United States, At the 
age of thirty-one he 
lost his sight, the result 
of an accident in a la- 
crogee game. Prolonged 
medical attendance 
having failed to restore 
his vision, he resigned 
himself to his condition 
and, by dint of perse- 
verance and his unusual 
powers of memory and 
comprehension, 80 oOn 
became one of the most 
respected) among the 


wise men of the I[ro- 





duos. He was a pro- 
phet of the Handsome Cum jouw A. Ginsow 
Lake doctrine, anil in 
this capacity, accompanied by an attendant, usually his son, he made 
yearly visite to other [roquois reserves, preaching the gospel of pure life 
and of adherence to ancient ideals. 

At the same time, hia howse at Grand River Reserve became the 
Mecca of lroquots students. Horatio Hale, David Boyle, M. R. Harrine- 
ton, A.C. Parker, |. X. B. Hewitt, and a host of others drew a wealth of 
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ethnological information [fori the ever polite, somewhat formal, mar- 
velously omniscient chiel, Notwithstanding his blindness, Gibson 
repeatedly represented his people in. their dealings with the Canadian 
government, sot uncommonly with signal success, and he always prided 
himself on having personally met and shaken hands with a nuniber of 
prominent Canadian officials. | 

The writer of these lines was fortunate enough ta work with Gibson 
for several toonthe in the course of the last year of hislife. While hie 
Ircquoia researches will suffer greatly through this sudden cutting aff 
ol their main source of information, he-also regards the death of the 
straight-mannered, noble-hearted, big-minded Indian chief with the 
pense of a keen personal loss. 

A. A. GOLDEN WEISER 
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The Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, ro14.—In 
the fall of rgtt a number of delegates to former sessions of the Congress 
of Americanists met in Washington, under the auspices of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the Anthropological Society of Washington, for 
the purpose of taking preliminary steps toward extending an invitation 
to the Congress st its London meeting in 1912 to hold its Nineteenth 
Session in 1914 at Washington, A temporary organizing committe 
was selected, consisiing of Mr W. H, Holmes, chairman, Mr F. W. 
Hodge; and Dr A.. Hrilitka, secretary. This committee entered inta 
communication with the principal local institutions and organizations 
‘terested in the work of the Americanists, and by May 1, 1912, a formal 
invitation to the Congress was agreed on by the Smithsonian Institution, 
Anthropological Society of Washington, George Washington University, 
Georgetown University, Catholic University of America, and. the 
Washington Society of the Archzological Institute of America. A list 
of persons to constitute the permanent Organizing Com mittee was agreed 
on and Dr Hrdlitka was instructed to present the joint invitation, with 
the list mentioned, to the council of the Landon meeting of the American- 
ists: ‘This was done, and both were accepted without ob'ection. In 
aiidition an official invitation from the Bolivian government was accepted 
for a second session, to be held at La Pas follkiwing the Washington 
meeting. 

On October t1, 1912, the permanent committee for the Washington 
session met in the National Museum for organization. Its membership 
is ae follows: 

Mr Franklin Adams, Dr Frank Baker, Mr Charles H. Butler, Prof. 
Mitchell Carroll, Rev. H. J. Shandelle, Rev. Charles W. Currier, Rev. 
A. J, Donlan, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Mr Gilbert 
H. Grosvenor, Mr F, W. Hodge, Prof. H. L, Hodgkins, Mr William H. 
Holmes, Cir Walter Hough, Dr Ale’ Hrilitka, Mr Gaillard Hunt, Prof, 
J. Franklin Jameson, Dr George M. Kober, Dr D. 5. Lamb, Prof, Charles 
H. MeCarthy, Mr James Mooney, Dr }. Dudley Morgan, Mr Clarence 
F. Norment, Mer. Thomas J. Shahan, Mr George R. Steteon, Admiral 
Charles H, Stockton, Dr J. R. Swanton, Mr Harry Van Dyke, Dr Charles 
. Walcott, and Mr M. I. Weller. és 
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The election of officers resulted, in the main, as follows: 

For Patron of the Congress; The President of the United States. 

President of the Organising Committee, Mr W. H. Holmes, 
head curator, department of anthropalogy; United States National 
Museum, 

Secretary, Dr A. Hrdlitka, eurator, division of physical anthropology, 
United States National Museum, | 

Auxiliary secretaries; Rev. Or Charles W. Currier: Mr Felix 
Neumann. 

Treasurer, Mr C, F. Norment, president of the National Bank af 
Washington. 

Head of the General (honorary) Committee: Dr Charlies D. Walcott, 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution: Conimittee on Finance: Dr 
earge M. Kober: Conimittee on Arrangements and Entertainment: 
Prof. Mitchell Carroll, general secretary of the Archeological Institute 
of Atierica; Committee on Printing and Publication: Mr F, W. Hodge, 
ethnologist-in-charge of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Through the courtesy of the authorities of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion the sessions of the Congress will be held in the new building of the 
National Museum. The exact date for the session will be determined 
later, in accordance with the wishes of a majority of the delegates to the 
Congress, but in all probability the month wil] be September. Active 
preparations for the session, which promises to be one of the most im- 
portant ever held by the Lnaternational Congress of Americanists, will be 
undertaken without delay. 

A. Hepiadea 


Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicage, has returned 
from West Africa. His trip was undertaken with special reference to 
Liberia, and with a secondary interest in Morocco, The party left 
Chicago on June 15, sailing from New York on June zo for Rotterdam: 
While waiting in Holland for a steamer, from July-2 to July 13, he made 
some study of the Dutch literature regarding Mulaysian riddles, 
subject which has interested bim-since 1908, when he made a collection of 
Filipino riddies, which was tater printed ina little book, He also investi- 
gated Dutch tobacconists’ rebuses, which he believes had an influence 
on the Japanese telus in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
From Rotterdam the party went to Tangier, Morocco, whore two weeks 
were spent, after which 4 coasting steamer was taken for Teneriffe, brief 
stops being made at the ports of Casablanca, Mazagan, Zaffi, and 
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Mogador, The moment was historic for Morocco—the old empire being 
in its death throes. The delay of a week at Teneriffe was utilized in a 
study of relics and literature relating to the Guanches, the aboriginal 
Canarians. Six days by sea took the travelers to their destination, 
Monrovia, Liberia. The next month, September, was given up to a 
trip inte the interior, which Sir Harry Johnston says Is the least know 
part of Africa. Though the heavy rains were on, a journey of about 130 
miles on-foot was made through the Bassa country, up to the borders of 
the Mpesse district, the start being made from Grand Bassa, Interesting 
observations were made upon Bassa life and customs, and a fairly com- 
plete collection of Bassa objects, 550 pieces, was made, This collection 
is now at the Rauterstrauch-Jocet ethnographic museum at Cologne, 
Germany. Returning to Monrovia, the month of October was spent 
there in an investigation of social, economic, and political conditions of 
the republic. Besides this investigation some side studies were made: 
measurements were taken upon 200 native soldiers of the frontier force; 
palmar and plantar impressions were made from foo subjects; visits 
were made to Krutown and Veitown (native settlements on the edge of 
Monrovia) and to the neighboring native towns of Bellama and Sinko. 
Professor Starr found the conditions of Liberia so interesting that he 
proposes to publish a small hook regarding its problems, which are serious 
and of great interest to Americans. Liberia is a legitimate field for 
American influence. Leaving Monrovia on October 26, stops of several 
daye were nade at Freevown, Sietra Leone, and Funchal, Madeira. 
Southampton was reached and left on November 16, and the arrival at 
New York waa on Noveniber 26. Mr Campbell Marvin accompanied 
Professor Starr as photographer of the expedition. Besides ordinary 
photographs, some fourteen thousand feet of motion-picture film was 
exposed—about equally divided between Moreceo, Liberia, and Sierra 
Leone. 

The journey was cut short a-mionth as Professor Starr received word 
at Monrovia of the death of Manuel Gonzales, who has.in many expedi- 
tions accompanied him as photographer and assistant. Mr Gonzales 
desired to accompany the present expedition, but it seemed wise for 
him not to do so as he had suffered much in an earlier trip from African 
fever, He was shot as he slopt in his hed in the City of Mexico on the 
night of July 8 Professor Starr now goes to Mexico to arrange the 
business affairs of hia faithful and devoted helper, Tt ia expected that 
he will return for the work of the winter quarter at the university, which 
begins on January 2. 
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Investigations at Tiahvanacu.—Under date of August gth, Dr M. V. 
Ballivian, of the Direccién General de Estadistica y Estudios: Geo- 
eraficos at La Paz, Bolivia, made the following announcement: 


The last International Congresses of Americanists have occupied themselves 
with the prehistoric monuments of Tiahuanacu, which is likewise one of the main 
subjects coming within the seope of this Tnatitution. 

The Bolivian Government takes a most decided interest in the preservation 
of these interesting historical niins, which are oonstantly visited and studied by 
travelers and men of ecience: who come to this country. 

Dr Manuel B. Mariaca, Minister of Public Instruction, in accordance with 
@ suggestion which was made by my Office, hag seen fit to aid, by means of amples 
pecutiary grants, the investigations which ore being made, perhaps for the first 
tine in & sericws and methodical manner, on the site of the monuments remaining 
alter the devastation caused by the removal of many archeological stones and a 
considerable number of monoliths of inestimable value during the construction 
nf the railrom| from Lake Titicaca to thie city, to say nothing of the material 
extracted for the construction of buildings during the colonial period, 

The excavations, which form the subject of the Present communication, were 
commenced early last June under the direction of Dr Otto Buchtien, the distin- 
guished director of the National Museum, on the site of the present cemetery. 
From the beginning of the work very satisfactory results have been obtained. At 
a depth of from one to three meters a large number of specimens of pottery dating 
before the time of the Incas have been found. Many of these specimens are in a 
perfect state of preservation, and consequently are of great value to the archeo- 
logical collection of the Museum, which will be able to exhibit the most complete 
section of prehistoric ceramics of ‘Tiahwanacu. 

Attention is called to the vases discovered in large numbers and in very 
good state of preservation; to the clase of material, which jeof the finest: to the 
arthatic form, whether they be chalices or craters (erdléres) and also to the colors, 
which are very well preserved and similar to the very bright colors of the Pompelian 
ines. 

Another very noteworthy point in connection with these vases in the diversity 
of ideographic or pictographie signs, which deserve to be studied in detail by the 
specialista who are devoting their tinne to our American archealogy. 

Among the small objects there is oné of great impurtince. It ix a hiiman 
figure of silver, about five centimeters high, which apparently shows the style of 
dress.of those times and which, accordingly, ix extremely interesting for ethno- 
graphic studies. 

Ata place less than one meter in depth an accumulation of burnt tiles waa 
found. They were, however, in large pieces of a very peculiar design, such as 
has never been found at Tiahuanace. The characters must be ideographic signs 
whose study might be very important. 

Some skulls have alo been collected. They are plainly deformed and are 
well preserved, though some ure better thas others. 
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Moteover, 4 number of wrought stones have been found which evidently 
server! as weapons intended to be thrown, probably with slings. 

Among the small objects there is one very noteworthy, carved in form of a 
etamp representing a fine drawing, which also belongs to the pottery of the ime 
prior to the Incas. 

In the most recent excavations aekull has been found which appears to belong 
to arather ancient race, It is provided with # frontal suture, and all its dimen- 
sions are somewhat greater than those of skulls of the present inhabitants. It 
is deformed, the occipital being pressed upward very much. The zygomatic 
arches are very concave and the cheek bones very prominent. The orbits also 
appear to be larger than are ntew usually met with, 


University of Pennsylvania Museum.—Diuring recent months the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania has been very active in 
adding to its collections and in prosecuting scientific research. Among 
the more important accessions are: A South Pacific collection consist- 
ing of very rare and old ethnological pieces chiefly from New Zea- 
land, Tonga, Samoa, and Fiji; a Chilkat Indian blanket; a large 
collection of ethnological material from the Congo, gathered by the well 
known explorers, Frobenius and Brandt: an ethnological and photo- 
graphic collection from Sierra Leone; an ancient Egyptian oil portrait, a 
gift from Prof, W. M. Flinders-Petrie. The Museum continued its 
excavations in Crete, where, at Vrokastro, in the eastern end of the 
island, a late Minoan town and cemetery were opened by Mr Richard 
B. Seager and Dr Edith H. Hall. An account of this exploration appears 
in The Museum Journal for September. Mr Wilson D, Wallis spent the 
summer among the Micmac Indians of Nova Scotia making ethnological 
studies and gathering collections, Mr Louls Shotridge is engaged in 
making a model of his native village of Klukwan on Chilkat river, 
southeastern Alaska. Mr W. C. Orchard has finished a model repre- 
senting an encampment of one of the Plains tribes, and it is proposed to 
continue with other models representing the encampments of other 
tribes. Owing to the extended preparations the Amazon expedition of 
the Museum was delayed in starting, but it is expected that the party, 
for whose use a one hundred and cighty-two ton boat has been purchased 
and remodeled. will reach the held of operations early intg913. Dr W.C. 
Farabee haa resigned from Harvard University and will take charge of 
this expedition, The Museum has also sent an expedition to the Philip- 
pine Islands, in charge of Mr Otto Hanson, for the purpose of making 
ethnological collections among the Bagobos of southern Mindanao, 

The following weekly lecture course has been announced by the 
Museum for the current season: 
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November 23, Dr Eortrm H. Hat, Crete before the Days of Homer. 
November 30, Mer Lawrence Bisvon, What Is Art? December 7, 
De Agtute Stopparn Coorey, Delphi and Olympia. December 14, 
De Mores Jastrow, [mpressions of the Orient: Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, December 21, Miss M...A. Lama, The Needlework of 
Antiquity. January 4, De Cuances Ursos Craex, Tberian Art: The 
Romans in Spain. January c1, Ma Rustomw Rusromyee, The Citie 
and Temples of India. January 15, Dx Cnarnes. Urson Crank, 
Moorish Artin Spain: The Alhambra. January 25, Oe RowerT Prer- 
FONT Biake, Santa Sophia and Byzantine Art in Constantinople. 
February 1, Me James H, Baewster, The Children of the Sun. Feb- 
ruary §&, Me FE. Torpay, In Pursuit of an African King. February 15, 
De Watton Baoors MecDanrer, Travels In Etruria. March 1, De 
W. Max MOuies, The Jewelry of the Ancient Egyptians, March 8, 
Dea Cage Berowy, The Art of Ancient Egypt. March 15, De WaLTER 
Brooks McDanin., The Ancient Etruscans and their Works, March 
22, Me Feeperick Monsex, My Friends the Indians. March 29, 
De Crirroun H. Moore, The Religion of Mithras. 


Anthropology at the Dundee Meeting.—In the proceedings of Section 

H (Anthropology) at the Dundee meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, according to the London Times, much 
interest attached to Professor Anthony's exhibit of the cast of the Lu 
Quina brain—one of the firat examplea of a brain of paléclithie man of 
Neanderthal type to be described and ane of the finest yet discovered — 
as well a3 to Professor Keith's communication on the Gibraltar brain, 
which afforded strong corroborative evidence in support of the theories 
of the evolution of mammalian and especially the human brain elaborated 
in the president's address. Dr Duckworth's description of the jaw af 
paleolithic antiquity found in Kent's Cavern, Torquay, in 1867, bot 
not previously described, which was presented to the section by Prof. 
Boyd Dawkins, was another interesting and important contribution to 
the study of the antiquity of man—a subject much in evidence at thia 
meeting. Prof, Elliot Smith's views on the origin of megalithic monu- 
ments, Which he associates closely with the beginnings of the use af copper 
in Egypt, whence he holds the adoption of this form of burial monument 
spreail over the remainder of the world, gave rive to a discussion in which 
these views were strongly criticized and a number af profoundly interesting 
questions were raised, The discussion on the ethnological aspects of 
scottish folklore, if it did not succeed in elucidating any particular 
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prablems of Scottish ethnology, at any rate brought out the fact that 
many ptimitive custome still survive in different parts of the country 
and will undoubtedly serve to stimulate interest-in a subject in which 
the serious workers are regrettably few. Papers dealing with Egyptian 
archeology and the ethnology of the Sudan were unusually muomeroue. 

Prof. Elliot Smith in his two papers, one dealing with the earliest 
attempts at mummification in Egypt, and a-second dealing with the 
physical character of the Egyptians of the second and third dynasties, 
has traced to a higher antiquity than had previously been done the use of 
this method for preserving the body of the dead, and in the second case 
has demonstrated the existence of an alien population in Egypt at an 
earlier date than his previous researches had revealed, Dr Wood-Jones’s 
paper on the ancient and modern Nubas showed that there is evidence 
of this same process:of infiltration of an alien element in Nubia in early 
Christian times; Mr Robert Mond’s colored Mlostrations of the Theban 
tombe excavated by Mr Gardner were greatly appreciated, both on the 
ground of their beauty and of their scientific value as accurate records, 
The papers of Professor Petrie on early dynastic discoveries, and by 
Mr Quibell on tombs of the second and third dynasties, both contained 
important contributions to the study of Egyptian antiquities. To 
archeologists a melancholy interest attached to Mr Ogilvie's paper on 
the Temple of Philw, The colored slides shown to illustrate the paper 
were reproductions of recent sketches, and probably will be the last 
records to be made of the temple; which will be finally submerged in 
November. 


Researches for the San Diego Exposition—Dr Ales Hrdlitka 
has returned from an extended and important trip through Europe, 
southern Siberia, and Mongulia, undertaken partly under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian Institution and partly in the interest of the Anthro- 
pological department of the Panama-California Exposition at San Diego. 
The objects of the journey were, frst, an examination of all existing well 
authenticated skeletal remains of ancient man in Europe; second, the 
organization of several research projects concerning neolithic and early 
prehistoric man of Europe; third, a survey of conditions, in such. parts 
of eastern Asia as could be covered in the available time, in regard to 
traces of Astatic-American connections. The Journey was success! ul 
in all these particulara. In regard to fossil man, Dr Hrdlitka was able 
to examine all the recently discovered and as yet largely undescribed 
skeletal remains of early. man in France, as well as to visit the deposits 
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from which the Mauer jaw was recovered and to restudy the precious 
originals of Krapina, the Spy, and Neanderthal caves, the Predmost 
(Maska) collection, the Broo (Brin) skulls, etc. With reference to 
neolithic and early prehistoric man, explorations were undertaken, with 
the cooperation of Professors. Matiegka and Stolyhwo, in Bohemia and 
Ukraina, which yielded valuabie results, Finally, as to the work in 
Siberia and Mongolia, it was found that the field is of the utmost im- 
portance to American archeology and anthropology. There are many 
thousands of unexplored mounds, some of them antedating the 
knowledge of metals, and there are scattered over vast areas living 
remnatite of a people which evidently occupied much of these regions 
before the formation of the present large and composite Asiatic 
groups and which bore the strongest possible physical resemblance 
to the American “aborigines.” The explorations in central Europe 
and in eastern Asia will, it ishoped, be continued, The results, scien- 
tific as well as objective, are to form one of the features of the anthro- 
pological exhibits at San Diego. 

Other researches have just been completed for the anthropological 
department of the San Diego Exposition, One, in charge of Dr Philip 
Newton, had for its object the study of children and the gathering of 
collections among the Negritos of Luzon; the other, in charge of Dr Riley 
D. Moore, involved a visit to the Eskimo of St Lawrence jaland, Alaska. 


Mr Vilhjdilmur Stefansson has recently returned front an expedition 
to the Eskimo of Coronation gulf, begun in 1908 under the auspices of 
the American Museum of Natural History, For practical reasons the 
original plans were changed to the extent of spending the first year with 
the Colville River Eskimo, but during the second summer Mr StefAnsson 
moved eastward, wintering near Cape Parry. In the spring of rgto the 
expedition get out toward Coronation gulf and, alter encountering various 
indications of & previous population, came upon a village of ten or 
twelve snow houses occupied by about thirty Eskimo, Thence the 
explorers proceeded east along the coast toward the mouth of the Copper- 
mine, finding a number of inhabited villages on the way. From June 
until October they wandered back and forth between the Coppermine 
river and Great Bear Jake with Eskimo summer hunting parties, crossing 
to Victoria island the following spring, and spending-altogether thirteen 
months in the territory of this people. 

The most atriking result of the trip was the discovery that the Coro- 
nation Gulf Eskimo differ markedly in physique [rom their Alaskan and 
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Mackenzie river kinamen, Several of the men had abundant sandy 
beards and more than half had eyebrows lighter than any seen among 
{ull-bloods in Alaska. About a dozen individuals in a population of a 
thousand had eyes lighter than the ordinary Eskimo brown, ranging 
to blue or blue-gravy. tn explanation of these traits Mr Stefansson 
provisionally suggests that the Norse colony in Greenland may never 
have been ontifely exterminated but that the larger portion of it may 
have escaped and intermarried with the Eskimo of their time. Another 
interesting fact is the discovery of pottery over a thousand miles east 
af Point Barrow and the occurrence of pottery at Point Barrow in the 
lowest strata harboring any human remains, Mr StefAnseon is of 
opinion that his data will shed light on the history of Eskimo movements 
and will establish more fully that they peopled Alaska from the east. 


Archeological Explorations in Maine.—Mr Warren K. Moorehead, 
curator of the Department of Archeology, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass, reports that the survey of which he has had charge finished its 
first year in Maine on September 8th. There-were with the expedition 
at various times from eight to twelve men, and nearly all of the Penobscot 
valley was examined and mapped, A great deal of work was carried on 
at Pasadumkeag, 40 miles above Bangor, and at Lake Alamoosook, 
5 miles south of Bucksport. At Pasadumkeag one undisturbed cemetery 
was entirely dug out; at Alamoosaok two cemeteries and at Orland a 
fourth were found. In these four burial places were 170 graves, from 
which about 800 stone objects were recovered. 

All the graves contained large quantities of red ocher—not srriall 
particles such ag are often encountered in explorations in the West and 
South, but quarts, and in several instances more than a peck of the bright 
pigment. The objects found in the graves vary from one or two to 
nineteen in number, and comprise the true gouge, various modified 
forms of gouges, stone celts and hatehets (usually squared), and long, 
tapering and fluted gouges. There were also many unknown forms, 
particiilarly at Pasadumkeag, where long. oval stones occurred: these 
are perforated and often exceed a foot in length. 

The absence of grooved axes, pottery, bone and ahell objects, pipes, 
ete., indicates a culture different from that of the Algonquian tribes. 
Save in one instance no human bones were discovered, and the graves are 
so old that the stone objects themselves in many cases have commenced 
to disintegrate. Mr C. C, Willoughby, twenty years ago, opened three 
burial places in southern Maine and met with similar conditions: Pro- 
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fessor Putnam and Mr Willoughby considered these graves extremely 
old. The name “ Red Paint People “ has: been tentatively applied ta 
the unknown people to which the remains are attributable, 


Mr Bryce on the Science of Man.—The following words are con- 
tained invan address delivered at the University of Sydney on July 4 
last by Mr James Bryce, British Ambassador at Washingtan, a reported 
iti The Sydney Morning Herald, The speaker was dealing with questions 
which are al present engaging the attention of university authorities 
throughout the British Empire and he evidently did not have anthropal- 
ogy Wefinitely in mind, but what he says has a direct bearing on anthro- 
pology also and is of direct interest-to anthropologists. 

" How are the claims of theoretical science and applied science to 
be reconciled? How are the claims af languages, and geology, history, 
philosophy, and economics to be reconciled with the claims of- pirysical 
science, and particularly the claims of applied sence? At this moment 
science seems to have had ull its own way. The development of scientific 
discovery has been auch—so great and numerous have the applications 
of science to industry and commerce been, 60 far-reaching and potent 
in thelr reaulte—thar we have come to think of science as if it were the 
main object of human knowledge, and ought to take that primary 
place in the scheme of human education formerly taken by languages 
and philowophy. I shall not—it would be presumptuous on my part to 
attempt ta do so—say anything to disparage the claims of science. [tis 
essential, not only to industry and commerce and progress of every 
material kind, but also indispensable as part of education itself, opening 
up to us the whole dealings of nature and God's dealings with men through 
nature, Which it is essential that an educated man should possess, But 
any scheme of education ia narrow ani imperfect which does not reserve 
an important place for the human subject. A koowledge of men, their 
nature and literature, their history, their institutions, social and political, 
and their economic lile—a knowledge of men and everything about men 
is at least 28 vital and essential to us-asa knowledge of nature." 


The Congress of Religious Ethnology.—As all Studerits are aware, 
a very large part of our knowledge of the ethnology and philology of 
primitive peoples, particularly of America, fs due to the scholarly re- 
search and labor of priesta of the Catholic tissionary orders, Jesuit, 
Franciscan, Dominican, and others. So true is this, that it has been 
said, with pardonable exaggeration, that there is ao savage tibe or 
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language of which one or the other has not written the first description 
or compiled the firet dictionary. 

Following the old tradition, an international organization of Catholic 
mission workers has recently been perfected at Louvain, Belgium, under 
the title of Congrés d' Ethnologie Religiense, for the purpose of making 
scientific study of the religion, ritual, and general ethnology of primitive 
races, with special reference to the problem of Christianization and 
civilization. ‘The initial meeting, August 27 to September 4, 1912, was 
brought about chiefly through the effort of Rev. P. W. Schmidt, 5.V.D. 
(Society of the Divine Word), editor of the well known international 
anthropologic jourtial Anthropes, published under the auspices of his 
order at Salzburg, Austria. It was attended by about 120 delegates, 
representing a large number of missionary societies, besides lay professors 
and scholars. Among the lecturers were members of the Jesuit order: 
the White Fathers, the famous half-military order of the Sudan: the 
society of the Divine Word, working particularly in China and the far 
east; the Pious Society of Missions; together with other distinguished 
churchmen, every one being a practical contributor in come department 
of ethnology. According te the official announcement, “The end iw 
above all technical, the point of view strictly scientific, the tenor pro- 
fessediy Catholic.” The proceedings will probably appear later in book 
form. James: Mooney 


Death of F. J. Gillen.—In Australian papers which have just come 
to hand we regret to see the announcement of the death of Mr Francis 
James Gillen. Anthropology has thus Jost a conscientious and devoted 
worker, whose world-wide reputation has been well earned in a fast- 
vanishing held of investigation, which, unfortunately, attracts far too 
few men of Mr Gillen's type. It is now forty-five years since he entered 
the public service of South Australia, and his official rank caused him 
to become virtually exiled to the heart of the Australian continent; but 
he devoted his epare time to the study of the aboriginal people among 
whom he lived, and ic is no exaggeration to say that he acquired a much 
mare intimate knowledge of the customs and beliefs of the most backward 
race of mankind now in existence than all other investigators had been 
able to collect; and this wealth of accurate information was put to the 
best use when Mr Gillen collaborated with Prof. Baldwin Spencer, 
F.R.S., of Melbourne, and produced a series of the most discussed 
volumes that have ever been contributed to ethnological Ulterature, 
The opportunities for such investigations as Me Gillen carried on are 
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abundant, but with the rapid intrusion of European customs into every 
quarter of the world they will soon be gone forever. It is thus with 
especial gratitude that all students of mankind will always regard the 
labors of such men as the late Mr Gillen, who have seired the opportu- 
nities presented by their daily occupations and rescued for posterity an 
accurate knowledge of the fast-vanishing custome and beliefs of primitive 
peoples.— Nature. 


Conserving the Indians.—An article by Dr F, G, Speck in the June, 
1912, number of The Southern Workman, entitled “ Conservation for the 
Indians," is worthy of especial attention. The writer enters a vigorous 
plea for giving the Indian tribes-the fullest opportunity and encourage- 
ment in preserving their tribal identity and their cultural status, This 
plea is made both from the standpoint of the anthropologist, who is 
eminently interested in the maintenance of culture for purposes of study 
and record, and much more from the standpoint of a sympathizer with 
those of other cultural groups which would thus-be given the full right 
of ¢elf-development and self-assertion that civilized societies crave for 
themselves. The author also pointe out that this would enable them to 
avotd the misfortunes which our civilization has brought with it and will 
at the same time secure for them more respect from civilized people than 
can come from unsucceseiully-aping the ways of so-called higher races. 


Atrél Tirtk.—The death is announced of Prof. Airél Tarék, of 
Budapest. a prominent anthropologist and a corresponding member of 
the Anthropological Society of Washington. Prafessor Tarik, who had 
reached an advanced age, distinguished himself by numerous important 
contributions to anthropology, particularly by his studies of Aino crania 
and of anthropometry in general. In addition he brought together -at 
Budapest a large and valuable skeletal collection. He died at Geneva; 
whither he had journeyed with the intention of attending the Inter- 
national Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and Archeology. 


A California Mission Pageant.—A pageant play, dramatizing the 
romantic story of the old Franciscan Indian missions of California, has 
been elaborated by the historian poet, John Stephen McGroarty, with 
the intention of annual spring performance in the theater of San Gabriel, 
Caliiorna, “The Mission Play,’ as-it is called, is in three acts, of 
period 1769, 1784, and 1847 respectively, the first dealing with the 
landing of Father Serra-and his companions on San Diego bay, under the 
auspices of Don Gaspar de Portoli,. james Mooney 
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On July 17 Miss L. Currlé presented a paper before the Royal Society 
of South Africa, at Cape Town, entitled “ Notes on Namaqualand 
Bushmen." “The account,” Nolure says, is taken from a gentleman 
whose early life afforded him ample facilities for obtaining a clear insight 
into the characteristics of Cape Colony Bushmen, Their wandering 
life is noted, also their mode of existence; the &'m2, by means of which 
they procure white ants; their dress and adornment, Nothing comes 
amisa to them, eating hyena, jackal, reptiles, and worms. Huts they 
never build, making only a frail shelter of grass and twigs. The poison 
they use for their arrows consists of enake poison, and also of that of the 
ae spiders reputed to be very venomous, mixed with the milky juice 

of a Euphorbia growing in the Langebergen. ‘They practice witchcraft 
to remove illness, this being done in a very eimple manner by the old 
women, They acknowledge no chiel or leader, and are not polygamous, 
but they have no marriage ceremonies. They are extremely revengeful, 
killing even their own relations if necessary, They believe in resur- 
rection, and bury the dead in a sitting position, so as to enable them to 
get up easily and walk to a certain place where there is plenty of wild 
honey and locusts. ‘Those who have been quarrelsome and have behaved 
badly toward their friends during their lifetime would get common flies 
to eat asa punishment, The Bushmen believe that jackals, wildcats, 
etc,, were formerly human beings transformed by witchcraft as punish- 
ment for evil doing.” 


Tue Ecole d'Anthropologie de Paris announces the following courses 
for the year 1912-1913: 

Anatomic Anthropology: Anatomic Characters of Fossil Man. Professor R. 
Anthony. 

Prehistoric Anthropology: Art and Industry of the Magdalenians and the 
Neolithic Populations, Professor L. Capitan. 

Zollogic Anthropology: Appearance of Man in Europe—Hypotheses as to 
Anthropogenic Centers. Professor P, G. Mahouceau, 

Ethnology: Study of Mendelian Heredity—Facts, Lows, Anthropologic 
Applications. Professor G. Herve. 

Phystologic Anthropology: Intelligence in the Human Species According to 
Race, Sex, Age, Social Categories, anil the Individual. Professor lL. Manouvrier. 
Comparative Ethnography: Origin and Evolution of Clothing and Ornament. 
Professor A. de Moartillet. 

Socialagy: The Social Maladies, Professor (. Papillault. 

Anthropologic Geography: Geogmphic Relations in Prehistoric and Historic 
Times. Professor F, Schrader. 

Ethnography: The French Colonies, Morocco, Central Airica. Professor 5. 
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Linguistica: History of Linguistics, The Higher Languages. Assistant Pro- 
fessor J. Vinson. 

Series of special lectures by Dubrevil-Chambardel, Franchet, Kollmann, 
andl Paul-Honcour, 

Me F. H. Sreens, of the clase of 1909, Oberiin College, has been 
employed by the Peabody Museum of Harvard University to explore 
an interesting chiss of prehistoric village sites in eastern Nebraska. A 
large pertion of the archeological specimens collected by the exploration 
have been presented te the Geological Museum at Oberlin, Mr Sterns 
worked in Sarpy county, Nebraska, south of Omaha. The sites evidently 
belong to 4 very early stage of Indian occupancy and until Mr Sterns’ 
researches were either unobserved or misinterpreted. They occupied 
circular depressions popularly supposed to be “buffalo wallows,” and 
thought by Prolesser Barbour to be the original shape of the sites. It 
turned out, however, that the structures were square, and that the 
depressions: had assumed their present shape from the deposition of 
silt, brought in by winds and storms. The collection, which is now being 
mnpacked in the Oberlin Geological Museum, consists of flint and jasper 
scrapers, knives, arrowheads and the cores [rom which they. had been 
4roken, besides various forme of grooved and polished axes, together with 
a great variety of Ornaments. Some of the arrow-shaft smoothers are 
made from pumice stone which Mr Sterns concludes has floated down 
the Missouri river from Montana. The collection constitutes one of 
the most valuable additions in recent yeare to Oberlin's already large 
and valuable archeological material.—Seience, 

Ma Nuzs C, Newson, assistant curator in anthropology at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, New York, has returned from an 
archeological expedition to the Southwest. A systematic search for 
archeological sites was begun at Isleta del Surya few miles below El Paso, 
and completed northward to the latitude of Santa Fé& Within this 
section of the dramage 115 sites of more of less interest were located and 
about hall of these were inspected. Actudl excavations were conducted 
in two localities: first a group of seven large Tano pueblo ruins, situated 
on the border of the Galisteo basin, twenty-five miles south of Santa Fé, 
were worked to the extent of determining their age and culture relations; 
and later one entire Kereean puchlo ruin, situated in the Jemez National 
Forest, seven miles northwest of Cochiti, was-cleared. Besides digging 
trial trenches and examining refuse heaps, four kivas-and 573 ground- 
floor rooms were cleared. The debris removed from these rooms ranged 
in depth from two to twelve icet and with few exceptions consiated of 
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the remains of two and three story houses, The resulting collections 
cOMmprisé sixty more or less complete human skeletans and about two 
thousand artifacts. 


AX interesting bibliographical discovery has lately been made in the 
Harvard College Library by Dr R. BR, Schuller, lately connected with the 
Brazilian government in historical work. Dr Schuller found among the 
pamphlets relating ta the languages of the South American Indians a 
fragment of a book in the dialect of the Milleayac Indians of Cuyo, in 
the Argentine Republic, printed at Lima in 1607,-and written by the 
famous Chilean missionary, Padre Luis Valdivia, S.J. The book, though 
referred to by historians, has been unknown to bibliographers and has 
been considered lost forever. Some have regarded it as a bibliographical 
myth. [tis the only book printed in the Millcayac dialect, which has 
long been extinct, and the two leaves found in the Harvard Library thus 
constitute the only source for a knowledge of the language. A critical 
bibliographical notice by Dr Schuller will be printed in the Papers of 
the Peabody Museum, and a further word by him on the subject will 
appear in the next issue of this journal. 


In his “ Sowth America: Observatiods and Impressions” (Macmillan, 
1912), the Honorable James Bryce, in a book of eloquent pages, gives 
many interesting observations, fram the paint of view of a traveler and 
political philosopher, on the aborigines of South America. The volume 
contains little of purely ethnological interest, but a great deal that should 
interest and concern those who have to do with aboriginal peoples where 
contact with European civilization is inevitable, and the problem of 
race development and racial intermixture an ever-present one, From 
this point of view the chapter (xm) on “The Relations of Races in 
South America" is of great value both for the description of conditions 
and for the interapersed political and social philosophy of one whose 
views must be considered as worthy of especial attention. 

W. D. W. 

Max Ropman WANAMAKER has presented to the American Museum of 
Natural History the collection of photographs. made on the Rodman 
Wanamaker historical expeditions for the study of the North American 
Indian in 1908-09. The opening of the exhibition of these pictures at 
the Museum on the evening of October 24 was made the occasion of 
a téeception given by the president and trustees conjointly with the 
American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society. After the reception 
a lecture was given in the auditorium of the Museum by Dr Joseph K. 
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Dixan with colored slides and motion pictures illustrating the “Last 
Great Indian Council." The striking music accompanying the motion 
pictures was composed by Dr Irvin J, Morgan, who used the phono- 
graphic records made during the Wanamaker expeditions as his source 
of Indian rhythms and themes. 


‘THE cornerstone of the new museum of the Ohio State Archeological 
and Historical Society, in Columbus, for the erection of which $100,000 
was appropriated by the Obhto legislature, was laid recently. The 
building, which stands at the entrance of the State University campus, 
will be two hundred feet long, fifty feet wide, and three stories high, and 
is planned to allow large additions in the future. The chosen purpose 
of the museum is the housing of the Society's unusual collection of archeo- 
logical objects from the Ohio mounds, which is recognized as among the 
finest of its kind in existence. The legislature has also appropriated 
$50,000 for the erection, in Fremont, Ohio, of a memorial to President 
Hayes, which will contain the Hayes Library of Americana, which is 
the famous Clark Library of Cincinnati with the additions made by 
Mr Hayes: 

THe American Museum of Natural History has received from Mr D. 
C. Stapleton the gift of valuable prehistoric objects in gold and platinum 
from the province of Esmeraldas, Ecuador, and the headwaters of San 
Juan river, Colombia, and has placed the collection on exhibition in the 
South American gallery on the third floor. The objects show examples 
of casting and beating, of plating where copper has been covered with 
thin gold, of the union of two pieces of gold by welding, and of the 
soldering of two minute surfaces in auch manner that it is difficult to 
detect the solder, The objects in platinum are of most interest, as it is 
not known that this metal was ever worked, except in this locality, by a 
prehistoric people. | 

THE Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum of Polynesian Ethnology and 
Natural History has been enriched by the collection of the late Archibald 
S. Cleghorn, now known as "The Kaiulani Collection" in memory of 
the late Princess. This consists of 268 ethnological specimens, 80 framed 
portraits, 62 unframed photographs, and 360 books and pamphlets. 
Several emaller collections have also been added by gift-and purchase, 
besides some joan collections. The curator, Mr Stokes, has continued 
researches on fish weirs and fish pond’, and made two attempts to study 
the petroglyphs covering a sandstone ledge 250 feet long by 30 feet wide 
at Keoneloa beach on Kaui, occasionally uncovered by heavy southerly 
Storms. 
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Tse American Museum of Natural History has arranged a special 
course of lectures on anthropology for the Wednesday evenings from 
November 20 to December £8 inclusively. The opening lecture, on 
Man's Origin fron: the Biological and Anatomical Point of View, was 
given by President Henry Fairfield Osborn, who will be followed by 
Prof. George Grant MacCurdy on Evidences of Man's Origin, Develop- 
ment, and Culturein the Old World, and by Professor Livingston Farrand 
on The Physical Anthropology and Origin of the American Races, The 
closing lecture by Mr Nels C.. Nelson will deal with General North 
American Archeology. 


Rev. J. Octe Wagrirein, of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
for some time past has been interested in the Algonquian Indians ol 
Virginia, visited this summer the remnant of the Nansemond near Ports- 
mouth, the Chickahominy on the nver of the same name, the Pamunkey 
on Pamunkey reservation, the Mattapony on a small reservation on 
Mattapony river, a detached branch of the latter near Adamatown, and 
a remnant of the Powhatan (?) in Essex county, about ten miles from 
the Rappahannock river. He would be glad to hear of any others who 
may be in existance today. 


Tae following grants have been made by the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science for anthropological research: Dr R. Munro 
Glastonbury Lake Village, £5; Sir C. H. Read, age of stone circles, £2; 
Prof. G. Elliot Smith, physical character of ancient Egyptians, £34; 
Prof. A. Thomson, anthropometric investigations in the British Isles, 
£5: Prof. W. Ridgeway, Roman sites in Britain, £15, and excavations 
in Macedonia, £30; E. S. Hartland, Hausa manuscripts, £20; Prof. 
J. J. Findlay, mental and physical factors, £20. 


Pror, Jonge ExceRRAnD, of the City of Mexico, has been designated 
Honorary Professor in the New University of Brussels; the Mexican 
Government has appointed him to the directorship for 1912-13 of the 
International School of Archeology and Ethnology, recently founded 
in the City of Mexico. In this latter capacity Professor Engerrand’s 
work will deal largely with the antiquity of man in America, especially 
from the geological standpoint. 


At the recent meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, the following officers were elected: Presdent— 
Professor Roland B. Dixon, Harvard University. Secrefary—Professor 
George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University. Treaturer-—Mr B. T. B. 
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Hyde, New York, Editer—Mr F. W. Hodge, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Assoctete Editors—Dr John R. Swantonand Dr Robert H. 
Lewie. 

De Atsert Exnest Jens, professor of anthropology in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, recently delivered a paper on “The Philippine Peoples” 
at the Mohonk Conference of Friends of the Indians and Other Dependent 
Peoples. January 28, 1913, he will deliver an address on the same 
subject in the American Museum of Natural History, and on February 1 
another in Cooper Institute, New York City, 


Etuno.ooists familiar with the significant part played by the bison 
in the lives of the Indians of the central and eastern parts of this country 
will be interested to learn that. according to the fifth annual report of 
the American Bison Society, the number of bison in the United States 
and Canada known to exist has increased from 1,310 to 2,760 during the 
last four years. 

THe following committee for the Peabody Museum has been ap- 
appointed by the hoard of owerseers of Harvard University for the year 
19t2-13; George D. Markham, Charles P. Rowditch, Augustus Hemen- 
way, J. Walter Fewkes, Clarence J. Blake, Clarence B, Moore, Elliot C. 
Lee, Louis J, de Mithau, John C. Phillips, Thomas. Barbour, Robert G. 
Fuller, 

AT o jomt meeting of the American Ethnological Society and the 
Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, held at the American Museum of Natural History on the 
evening of October 28, an illustrated lecture was delivered by Prof. 
Franz Boas, the subject being "A Year in Mexico." 


In October two clay figures, 26 and 30 inches long respectively and 
representing a bull and a cow bison, were discovered in the cavern of 
Tuc-d'Audoubert, commune of Montesquiew-Aventés (Ariége), France, 
by M. Bégouen and his. son, These are said to be the frat clay figures 
of Paleolithic age that have been found. 


A cosgecrion,—Plate xxxrv in the American Anthropologist for 
July-September, 1912, was inadvertently inserted between pages $58 
and 539, whereas it should have been inserted to face page 526, Sub- 
scribers should make the necessary change before binding the volume. 

A GROTTO was discovered in Touraine, France, ‘in January last, 
containing stone implements apparently belonging to the Moustérien 
period, although M. Dubreuil-Chambardei, who examined the place, 
believes that some of them are typical Acheulian forms. 
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Is tHE Vieforien Netwralist (vol. xxrx., p. 43) Mr J. Mahony 
records the occurrence of remains of the Tasmanian devil (Sarcophilus 
ursinus) on the sandhills near Warrnambool, Victoria, in association 
with bones and teeth of man and other mammals, 


Mk Atanson SEINNER, assistant curator in the department of 
anthropology of the American Museum of Natural History, has been 
elected honorary curator of anthropology of the Staten Island Association 
of Arts and Sciences. 

THe Huxley memorial lecture of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland was given on November 19, when Professor 
W. Gowland, F.R.S., delivered an address on "The Metalsin Antiquity” 
and received the Huxley memorial medal. 

Proressor Grorcr Grant MacCurpy of Yale University and Mr 
F. W. Hodge of the Bureau of American Ethnology have been elected 
corresponding members of the Société des Américanistes de Paris. 

De J. G. KNowtton has presented to the American Museum of. 
Natural History, New York, some Eskimo skulls and other articles of 
ethnological interest from North Baffinland. 

M. Prermxe V. Masson of the publishing howse of Masson et Cie, 
widely known as publishers of anthropological literature, has been made 
an officer of the Legion of Honor. 

Aw archeological section has recently been established at the Museum 
of Géttenburg, Sweden, of which G. Sarauw has been made curator. 

A. piscovery is reported by the Académie Malgache of designs cut 
in stone in the grettoes of the province of Ambositra, Madagascar. 

De A. A. Gotpexwerser has recently returned from a field trip 
to the Iroquois in the interest of the Geological Survey of Canada, 

M. Jacoves Hereeit, well known for his investigations and publica- 
tions on the prehistory of Switzerland, died July 18, 1912- 

An expedition led by Mr atid Mre Scoresby Routledge is making a 
topographical and archeological survey of Easter island. 
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